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CULTURE AND ORDER 


Foreword By Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhizary, Kt. 

{President, Indian Research Institute) 

It m^ht appear to be too late in the day to have to define or 
defend ‘ Culture which is the foundation, the base, and the bed- 
rock of order and orderliness in their broadest and best sense. The 
contrary, however, seems to be the case, and wonder of wonders 
such is the case, in regions best and most permeated and pre- 
dominated by Culture, also in its best and the broadest sense. The 
case of such an individual was like that of one who proclaimed that 
he did not know what Prose was though he was speaking Prose all 
his life. 

This remark can be best illxistrated and in the shortest way 
by two quotations from two of the most cultured men of the last 
century. The famous statesman, orator, and philanthropist, 
John Bright, almost in a perverse and ‘ cu^d ’ fashion once pro- 
claimed, ‘ People who talk about what they call culture, by which 
they mean a smattering of the two dead languages — Greek and 
La^. How poor a thing this culture is, how li'We good it can 
do to the world, and how absurd it is for its possessors to set much 
store by it 

Another famous protagonist of real Culture and one of the 
most cultured of men took upon himself to speak of Culture in the 
same strain. Frederic Harrison observed, ‘ Perhaps the very silliest 
cant of the day is the cant about culture. Culture is a desirable 
quality in a critic of new books, and sits well on a professor of 
“ belles letters ” ; but as applied to politics, it means simply a turn 
for small fault-finding, love of selfish ease, and indecision in action. 
The man of culriire is in politics one of the poorest mortals alive. 
For simple pedantry and want of good sense no man is his eqxial. 
No assumption is too unreal, no end is too impractical for him.' 

The offending ‘ smattering of Greek and Latin now at a mudi 
greater discount than ever even in Cambridge and Oxford, or s ha ll 
I say Oxford and Cambridge, should one would have thought, no 
loiter bring this diatribe on Culture. But the stream of vitupera- 
tion has by no means ceased. As late as 1933, Mr. Burton Roscoe 
in the preface to his admirable ' Titans of Literature ’ says, ‘ More 
nonsense has been written about the Greeks than about any other 
race of people. This is because their tremendously rich literature 
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has begot a rich literature, rich in nonsense as well as sense.’ 
This sense of non-sense is remarkable in an author who in spite of 
himself has done yeomen service to the better and proper under- 
standing of Greek and Latin literature. It is a pity that he had 
not read earlier Prof. Pearl’s work, ‘To Begin with’, which he 
himself describes as a ‘ Prophylactes against Pedantry’. Strange- 
ly enough, this Prophylactes prescribes from ‘ Lucretius ’ to ‘ Balzac 
and Anatole France ’ as some of the antidotes against the prevailing 
melody of Pedantry. Though we have not lacked support and 
appreciation there are and had been those to whom the ethics 
about ‘ Little Latin ’ and ‘ Less Greek ’ in the domains of Sanskrit, 
Pali, Arabic, and Persian have not been wanting. Ethics of this 
type have still to be accommodated and reckoned with, particularly 
as Type-VTiting, Accountancy, Tailoring, and Actuarial Economics 
which have begim claiming monopoly in seats of learning, threatened 
to eclipse also our temple for the Advancement of Learning— our 
University. 

Mathew Arnold, the last century apostle of ‘ Sweetness and 
Light ’ looked upon Culture as the foe of cant, vandalism, and vul- 
garity. He hated ‘ Qap-trap ’ as much as Hebraism the stronghold 
of narrow bigotry and pert and perverse pertinacity. Hellenism 
was his creed — the Salt of the Earth and the saving-grace of hu- 
manity. Minerva was the daughter of Jove as Saraswati was of 
Brahma. One can ill afford to ignore the elephant-headed presiding 
deity of Wisdom and Success riding his mouse-charger and his 
brother, Heaven’s Generalissimo who are all more or less prototypes 
of Culture. Mahamaya’s entourage is not unreasonably and in- 
effectively predominated by Saraswati, Ganesa, and Kertikeya, 
multiple forces of Culture in the grand scheme of the Universe. 

Montesquieu says : ‘ The first motive which ought to impel 
us to study is the desire to augment the excellence of our nature, 
and to render an intelligent being yet more intelligent ’. This is 
the true ground, says Mathew Arnold, ‘ to assign for- the genuine 
scientific passion, however manifested, and for culture, viewed 
simply as a fruit of this passion ’. There is of Culture the prevailing 
view ‘ that in all the love of our neighbour, the impulses towards 
action, help and beneficence, the desire for removing human error, 
clearing human confusion and diminishing human misery, the 
noble aspiration to leave the world better and happier than we 
found it, — motives eminently such as are called socid, — come in as 
part of the grounds of culture ’ — the main and the pre-eminent part. 

Cultme may, according to Mathew Arnold, be properly described 
‘ not as having its origin in curiosity : but as love of perfection ; 
it is study of perfection. It moves by the force, not merely or 
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primarily of the scientific passion for pure knowledge but also moral 
and social passion for doing good.’ 

in the first view of it, w’e took for its worthy motto Mon- 
tesquieu’s words : ‘ To render an intelligent being yet more in- 

telligent’, so, in the second view of it, there is no better motto 
which it can have than the words of Bishop W’ilson : ‘ To make 

reason and the will of God prevail 

This vein need hardly be pursued very much further for our 
present purposes than to deplore that in the wake of so-called 
‘Utilitarianism ’ the study, appreciation, and absorption of culture 
is on the wane. Horrors are being perpetrated in some sections 
of modem literature in the name of Art and the tide has to be 
stemmed. Bengali Vernacular which is daily gathering remarkable 
vigour and energy’- has long been casting about for a suitable name 
for Culture, and among the many that have been suggested, one 
finds ‘Kristi’, ‘ Charcha ’, ‘Sadhana’, ‘ Alochana' , and ‘AnusUan’. 
The appropriateness and suggestiveness of any of these names need 


not detain us, except as an index of the widespread desire and 
demand for the growth and expansion of real cultural ideals, ideas, 
and formulse. Culture is bound to prevail, however much one may 
deprecate, the smattering of any old or mid-old Classics. It is 
recognized to be and is the bed-rock of order and orderliness without 
wliich no social entity can be evolved or exist. Sahitya is the 
Sanskrit equivalent of what is normally connoted as literature. 
The w'ise ancient saying : 

‘ The time of the wise and the intellectual is passed by the 
pastime of Kavya and Shastras or Literature — worldly and other- 
w'orldly.’ Here is the key-uote of the situation and the seeming 
pastime is really the cement that goes deep down the foundation 
and constitutes the bed-rock. 


Where there is little time, capacity or inclination for close aud 
deep scholarship even ‘ smattering ’ or casual acquaintance is 
helpful and healtliful. The Calcutta. University not caring or daring 
to deal with Odture at large, has for the moment shown courage 
bv adopting ‘ Indian History- and Culture ’ as one of the subjects 
for higher studies. This is a first good step. Thereby, however, 
it does not ignore or give the go-by to Culture of other ilk and 
with a larger venue. All its curricula and courses of study, how'- 
ever seemingly utilitarian, make forth the growth and promotion 
of Culture in the broader and the better sense. 

Search and reverence for the old and the past, as helping in 
the understanding of the present and in the strengthening and 
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remforcement of the future, have a great place in real Culture. This 
has been the motto and motive of the Indian Research Institute 
which in spite of untold handicap has set before itself the great task 
of the publication of an acceptable and useful edition of the ‘ Vedas 
The difficulties in our way have gradually assumed much larger 
proportions than we had bargained for, because of lack of capacity 
and inclination for work of this description on the part of many 
people to whom credit for this class of work has been unwittingly 
but fondly given. We have to retrace our steps, correct our mistakes 
and miscalculations, and plod on more doggedly and determinately 
th an ever in our new found path. One of the methods for crea- 
tion and strengthening of public opinion in favour and in the 
interest of Culture would be the undertaking to which we have 
now resolved to commit ourselves. There is no lack of Journals 
and journalistic enterprise in the learned world, which on the other 
hand seems to suffer according to certain standards and ideas 
rather from a plethora. But every ideal for propagation and 
promotion of public opinion as also the demand for manifesta- 
tion and clarification of its ‘ Objects and Reasons ’ must have 
a platform of its own. Such a platform has its value as it can 
set forth from time to time and help in diffusing the reasons, the 
utility, the practicability, and the essential desirability of ideals, 
as such. Such a platform can also assist in the removal and 
rectification of errors, miscalculations and misapprehensions and 
in focussing the views, demands, and necessities of its votaries, that 
resolve to worship in the same temple. 

In addition to our Vedic w-ork, the Institute during its very 
short existence has succeeded, through the generosity and public 
spirit of Dr. Bimala Chtum Law, a worthy scion of a wealthy, pious, 
and public-spirited family, in bringing out an acceptable e^tion of 
‘ Barhut ’ under the capable and scholarly editorship of Dr. B. M. 
Barua. Similar other ventures are in view and how far success 
will attend our endeavours in the directions that we are proposing 
to oiuselves, will depend upon the volume of enlightened and S3mi- 
pathetic public opinion that we can create, and public demand that 
we can evolve. 

The Journal, whidi ^ain owes its inception and enei^zmg 
inspiration to the generosity of Dr. Bimala Chum Law and 
to the determined zeal and unflagging devotion of our Secre- 
tary, Mr. Satis Chandra Seal, will endeavour to focus st^gestions, 
criticisms, and ideas. It will as far as our means and resources 
permit give at once an organic shape to unconnected ideas of 
our pregramme in hand and our contemplated field of action. It 
will try to afford to all devoted workers an impartial forum, luider 
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the capable editorship of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, long and honourably 
connected ^vith the epoch-making Journal ‘ Inchan Antiquary 
with willing co-operation of Dr. B. M. Barua and Dr. B. C. Law. 

We soon expect and propose to have our self-contained office 
and Press which will make our work quicketj easier, and smoother. 
Regarding our contemplated publication of tiie Vedas, the gigantic 
proportions of which will be some explanation of our seeming 
slowness, every effort is being made to quicken them on modified 
lines found necessary and unavoidable under altered circumstances 
of which premonition and prevision were impossible. Apart from 
other beneficent resultants of our proposed publications in the 
domains of Spirituality, Antiquity, Linguistics, and Economy, we 
set forth high stores by them on the score of much decried Culture 
which in the march of things, must once again come into its own. 

To come back once more to Frederick Harrison. He in his 
narrow and crabbed concept of Culture looks upon the cultured 
man as the useless diletantte. He thinks that cultured people are 
the only class, perhaps they are the only class of responsible beings 
in the community who cannot with safety be entrusted with power. 

Frederick Harrison proceeds in this strain and says, ‘ Lhe active 
exercise of politics requires common sense, sjnnpathy, trust, resolu- 
tion and enthusiasm, qualities which your man of culture has 
carefully rooted up, lest they damage the delicacy of his critical 
olfactories 

This large-minded and really cultured man, the exponent of 
August O^mte and Positivism to the British Phehstines, as Mathew 
Arnold called them, did tremendous injustice to Culture in the West 
as well as in the East when he gave utterance to these highly 
Phelistine-like sentiments. Big men of action in the West have 
also been some of the biggest men of Ciilture. Not to multiply 
names, this is best illustrated by the conquering Ciesar and his 
edifying commentaries. 

So has been the case in what to the West goes as the sleepy 
and the dreamy East. Bankim Chandra Chatterjee in his monu- 
mental study of Srikrishna, the pivot of modem reaction in Hinduism, 
has forcibly analysed and illustrated many-sided and variegated activ- 
ities of the Man of Thox^ht and Speculation, of organization and of 
action, — an Ideal, a second of which the world has not been blessed 
with. And who can in this concern forget Srikrishna’s typical 
disciple the Knight Vaishnava or Vaishuavite Knight — Vishma, 
so powerfully portrayed in the Mahabharata and Srimad Bhagvat 
with harmonious combination of Action, Administration, Specula- 
tion, Sacrifice, and Spirituality in his immeasurably gigantic 
personality—a true of true Cultme. 
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The name of Chanakya Kautilya will strike the most casual 
of thinkers as illustrating balanced Culture and Action. Names 
could be multiplied ad libitum if necessity arose. 

To pick out only a few names in the special domains of that sec- 
tion of Culture with which we are for the moment in particular con- 
cerned, the names of Madhavacharya (Vidyaranya) and Sayancharya 
in the South, and Rupa and Sanatana ‘ inspired ’ by Sree Chaitanya 
in the North, will strike many as giving practical contradiction to 
Frederick Harrison’s poorly conceived dictum. Who were greater 
scholars, thinkers, teachers, and at the same time administrators and 
organizers than Madhava and Sayana whose impress on Vedic learning 
is an abiding asset in high grade Culture ? Who left a deeper impress 
on Northern Vaishnava spirituality than the thinkers, philosophers, 
and administrators, Rupa and Sanatana ? It is not of, ‘ Blucher- 
booted Kulter’, the pernicious creed of pre-war Prussia that rased 
Luvain, and ultimately rased pre-war German imperialism of which 
one cares to think in this concern. Rather would one think of and 
teach Indra-Birochana Philosophy, the leveller and at the same 
time the upUfter of ideals that may for ascendency, development, and 
stability of what Ancient India stood for and in spite of passing 
ages stiU stand for and wdll yet abide. Our reference would not be 
complete without mention of the many-sided activities of that colos- 
sal creation and creator of Modern India — Raja Ram Mohun Ray, the 
centenaiy' of whose death was celebrated with so much eclat last year. 

Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, one of our contributors, has in his well- 
known ‘ History of Indian Philosophy ’ abundantly made it clear 
that the most important achievement of Indian thought was 
Philosophy and it was regarded as the goal of all the highest 
practical and theoretical activities. He indicated the point of 
unity amidst all the apparent diversities which the complex 
growth of Culture has over a vast area. Dr. Das Gupta goes on to 
add : ‘ The unity of India is essentially one of spiritual aspira- 
tions and obedience to the Daw of the Spirit’. This indeed 
proves how Culture is the basis and bed-rock of order and order- 
lin^. It is indeed theoretical but much more than theoretical ; 
it is much more practical than it is theoretical — a position that 
neither John Bright nor Frederick Harrison and small-vision men 
like thm, who deprecate Culture could imagine or appreciate. 
The spiritual and the practical integrity of our Culture has never 
been afiected by passing political, social, or even intellectual 
phenomena that have, age after age, swept over India. A study of 
its Plnlosophy udll convince open-minded investigator of the 
essential unity and practical eSidencv of Culture — and particularly 
of Hindu Culture. 
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The Culture that we want to visuaKse and assimilate is neither 
narrow nor lop-sided but is broad-based, universal, and all-pervading. 

A glance at the credentials of our Board of Editors, Advisorj- 
Committee, and contributors will convince the most casual and 
capricious of critics that ours are not sectional or sectarian ideals 
but we aim at an all-comprehensive programme and roittine of work 
for the uplift of worldly and other-worldly level of humanity as an 
organic whole. We, who are engaged in the arduous and possibly 
thankless task of tr^nng to bring home to the seeker the master- 
pieces in Thought and Speculation of the Past cannot ignore books 
and w'hat they stand for. At the same time we do not ignore 
but must frankly recognise the great place that well-conducted 
journals have won for themselves in the development of cultural 
ideals in domains of Spirituality, of Art and Arts, and of ^ence 
and of Literature. They are much more than a pastime and an 
entertaining interlude. They help in focussing on a common and 
easily accessible plane the wisdom of the past and the speculations 
and the discoveries of the present, in which achievement they have 
been singularly fortunate and successful. How extensive is the 
capacity of journals in this direction will be perceived from the 
fact that one learned Society in Calcutta — the Asiatic Societj’- of 
Bengal — gets placed on its tables for the benefit of enquiring members 
as well as of record as many as 86 high class journals. Without 
taking into consideration the more or less ephemeral and diletantte 
style of work of lesser journals and magazines, one can form an 
idea of the immense path that is possible for our Research Journal 
to take in the Advancement of Learning, growth of cultural ideals, 
and development of speculation. 

Ours is an humble but devoted effort to supplement the labours 
of this band of constant workers in keepii^ our mission in the 
forefront of the intellectual and spiritual workings of the day and 
to keep the flag flying. 

May the God of Nations bless and prosper the humble efforts 
of the Institute that has set itself to it the task of placing before 
seekers rich stores of the past, which have more or less been a 
sealed book to the general public. 




CHIPS FROM AN INDIAN WORKSHOP 

By Sir Brajendranath Seal, Kt. 

This workshop has long ceased to resound with the stroke of 
the hammer, but stray chips collected from the debris will be found 
here from time to time. 
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I. 

The coming world-order. 

{a) The Russian model or flan. 

In Russia, since the Revolution the established socio-political 
order is communistic, but latterly it has been tempered by the 
recognition of the individual’s claim to remuneration in the form 
of wages. This has been forced on communistic Russia on account 
of the foreigners who had been employed under the new organization. 
It has, however, gradually been extended so as to form an element 
of the economic system. 

(J) The Anglo-American Model. 

The basis of this system is capitalism and the recognition of 
individual ownership of property as normal and basic. But it 
also has bad to be tempered by socialistic taxation so that the 
socio-political organization is tending towards a sort of profit- 
sharing co-partnership between the capitalists, and the State as 
representing labour and the masses. 

N.B . — In England capitalism is being bolstered up by the intr^ 
duction of the dole system as a preventive of possible socialistic 
legislation but the dole S3^tem means a confession that pure cap- 
italism has failed as a solution of tlie problem. 

The above two schemes may be briefly described as (i) com- 
munism tempered by the recognition of individuals' share in earnings 
or wages, and (2) indmduaUstic capitalism tempered by State- 
sharing of profits. 

These two tendencies of socio-political oiganization will move 
towards rapprochement and merge at last in a socio-economic 
order which will combine both individualism and socialism. The 
new' order will therefore be based on the recognition both of private 
ownership and communal or State ownership in proper measure 
and context. 

The right remedy against the absurdity of doles is reorganiza- 
tion of the labour and wage-system so as to provide work for eve^ 
able-bodied individual with such remimeration as will maintain 
a normal family with facilities for education, necessary medical 
aid, and recreation. Conversely, every individual citizen will be 
under obligation to the State to work for a certain number of 
hours which gradually may be reduced to four hours a day, — ^this 
being sufficient with the coming improvements in small me^anical 
appliances to produce all that is necessary for healthy maintenance 
of indi\ddual life, even if the population should grow' to three-fold 
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its present numerical strength, A programme of four hours’ daily 
labour is -within the range of visibility. 

II. 

The problem of war : How to end war : 

(i) 4 possible solution. 

The problem of war will loom large in the immediate future 
and an effective solution may be imagined on one of several lines. 
No doubt it would be difficult if not impossible to give body and 
shape to such imaginary or fanciful schemes, but we may conceive 
that, with the march of science, a time may come when war would 
become too destructive to be seriously contemplated by the rival 
world-powers. 

For example, — 

[а) If electricity could be brought down from the clouds and 

employed for the destruction of war-materials of the 
enemy, -the incentive to war under such terrible condi- 
tions will certainly be considerably enfeebled ; 

(б) Or again, if ether-waves could be transmitted not merely 

for -the communication of messages (as under the 
wireless S 3 rstem), but also for lie destruction of 
materials of war (e.g. powder-magazines, etc.), or of 
the enemy's strongholds, war w’ould be rendered im- 
possible under such conditions ; 

(r) Or again, if Science should discover a means of dislodging 
even a single atom with a resulting liberation of enei^* 
followed by a rmiversal crash and destruction of the 
entire material system, the incentive to war will also 
cease under such terrible conditions. 

These are only three of the many possible ways in which we 
might fancy that war might be rendered impossible by the applica- 
tion of science. 

( 2 ) Another solution. 

An international pact in which the control of the world’s 
military and naval organizations will be vested in a body of re- 
presentatives of all the important nations may also be effective in 
preventing wars in the future. It -wiE be effective only as non- 
participating or belligerent nations are subjected to economic 
boycott and, if necessaiy, to international raEitary sanctions. 


{To be continued.) 




NOTES ON ANCIENT HISTORY OF INDIA 

By D. R. Bhandarkar 
(i) Pradyoia and his brother Kumarasena 

At the end of Chapter VI of the Harsacarita of Sana there is 
a passage which specifies the instances of rulers coining to grief 
throi^h their over-confiding nature. As it contains many political 
episodes of importance^ the passage has naturally attracted the 
attention of many scholars ever since 1859 when F. E. Hall first 
brought it to our notice. For many more years attention will be 
bestowed upon it, because with the advance of our knowledge 
of Ancient India more and better light must be thrown upon many 
of these political incidents, which, being thus properly interpreted 
and understood will, in their turn, mafc distinct contributions to 
the ancient history of India. One such episode I discussed in my 
paper New Light on the Early Gupta History, published in the 
Malaviya Commemoration Volume, 1932, p. 189^. Here I propose 
to consider the incident referred to in the sentence : Mahakala- 
raahe ca mahamamsa-vikraya-vada-vatulam vetalas=Talajahgho 
jaghana jaghanyajam Pradyotasya Paunikarh Kumaram Kuma- 
rasenam.^ This passage was some time ago ably discussed by Dr. 
S. K. Pradhan in the Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volume, 
Orientalia, Pt. 3, pp. 425-27. But as our knowledge is progressing, 
no excuse is needed for its re-consideration here. It may be 
translated here as follows : ‘ Kumarasena, son of Punika and younger 
brother of Pradyota, was slain at the festival of Mahakala by the 
vampire Talajahgha, while (he was) crazy with discussion about 
selling human flesh 

The mention of the god Mahakala shows that this incident 
took place in Ujjain which is still celebrated for the temple of 
Mahakala. This inference is supported by the specification of the 
name of Pradyota who can be no other than Canda Mahasena 
Pradyota, a well-known ruler of Ujjain, and a contemporary of 
Buddha. Of this Pradyota, Kum^asena was a jaghanyaja, that is. 


^ Harsacarita (Bo. Sk. Pk. Series), p. 270. Here I adopt the reading Paunikam 
noticed in the loot-note and not the reading Paunakim adopted in the text. The 
reason will he obvious as we proceed further iu this paper. 

® Jly rendering, of course, differs in some important respects from that given 
by Cowell and Thomas in their Translation of The Harsa-cariia of Bana, p. 193. 
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^ a younger brother ’ as the commentator ^rhkararya has explained 
it. This is proved further by the fact that Kumarasena has been 
called Paunika, that is, son of Pumka, who, as was correctly pointed 
out by Dr. Pradhan, must refer to the father of Pradyota. The 
actual variants of his name, as they occur in the Puranas, are Pulika, 
Mulika and Sunika and Sunaka. And it is not difficult to perceive 
that the correct form must be Punika as preserved in the Harsacar- 
ita, especially as it offers no variant of the name. We thus see 
that Kumarasena was a son of Punika and a younger brother of 
Pradyota. We do not, however, know what is exactly meant when 
we are told that he was ‘ crazy with discussion about selling human 
flesh This much is pretty certain that human sacrifice was 
known and practised in the temple of Mah^ala in the time of 
Pradyota, but we do not know whether Kumarasena was in favour 
of it or gainst it. Who, again, could be the vampire Talajafigha ? 
Was he a real vampire or a human vampire ? If the episode here 
described is a historical one {and we can have no reasonable doubt 
on this point), Talajangha must be taken to be a hximan being 
and we have to suppose that he was called a Vetala or vampire 
because he treacherously murdered Kumarasena. If Talajangha 
was thus a man and not an unreal being, who could he be ? Those 
who have studied the Puranas ^ know full well tliat TMajahghas 
were a clan of the Haihaya race. The most renowned king of this 
race was KartavTrya-Sahasrarajuna. One of his sons was Jayadh- 
vaja who became a ruler of Avanti. His son was Talajangha 
from whom emanated a number of clans such as Vitihotras, Sujatas, 
Bhojas, Tunffikeras, T^janghas and so forth. These dans again 
were designated by the generic name of Talajangha. Talajafigha 
was thus used in a two-fold sense. It denoted the whole race 
^rung from Talajangha, son of Jayadhvaja, and also a particular 
section of the same. But as Jayadhvaja is spoken of as Avantya 
or ruler of the Avanti country, it seems that the Talajahghas were 
in occupation of the province round about Ujjain. This agrees 
with what is implied by the Rarsacarita, for when it represents 
Kumarasena to ^ve b^n killed unawares by a T^ajahgha, the 
reasonable inference is that the Talajahghas were in possession of the 
Avanti country before Pradyota made himself master of it. And 
further it seems that the Tilajanghas were always ready for that 
reason to wreak vengeance upon the family to which Pradyota 
bdonged, and a suitable opportunity offered itself to them when 


* Viyu-P., cap. 94, vs. 48-52; Malsya-P., cap. 43, vs. 45-49; Harivamia, 
vs. 1891-1895. It wiJ] be seen that one text runs through these accounts though 
they present various readings. 
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Kumarasena, brother of Pradyota, was so much absorbed in the 
discussion a'tout the selling of human flesh that he was thrown oif 
his guard and thus fell a prey to the machinations of his enemy. 

In this connection it is worth while turning our attention to 
what the Puranas say about Pradyota’s accession to the throne. 
The well-known lines bearing upon this point are as follows : 

Brhadrathes V = atitesu 'V'itihotresv = Avantisu 

Punikah svaminam hatva sva-putram=abhiseksyati 

Misatarh k^triyanam ca Pradyotarii Puniko biat. 

This may be translated as follows : ‘ When the Brhadrathas 
have passed away and the Mtihotras (rule) in the Avanti country, 
Punika will kill his master and anoint his own son Pradyota, by 
force, in the very sight of the Ksatriyas This translation is 
practically the same as that given by F. E. Pargiter except in the 
first line. This line he translates as follow^s : ‘ \Mien the Brhad- 

rathas, Vitihotras and Avantis have passed away But this makes 
no sense, because the Brhadrathas were kings of Magadha, whereas 
the ^Ttihotras were in Central India. What is therefore meant by 
sa3dng that Pradyota was installed as king apparently at L'jjain 
when the Brhadrathas and Vitihotras had passed aw'ay ? This 
sense establishes no connectedness. What is intended is that 
when the Brhadrathas, who were the supreme rulers of North India, 
had disappeared, the Vitihotras seized the Avanti country and 
that while they were ruling at Ujjain, Punika forcibly put his son 
Pradyota on the throne. It seems that before Pradyota became 
king, the Avanti country was ruled over by the Vitihotras who were 
a branch of the Takajaf^has. This adequatel}' explains why a 
Talajaiig ha should kill Kum^asena, brother of Pradyota, in the 
temple of Mahakala, as BaM informs us. Secondly, it seems that 
Punika was apparently a general of his Vitihotra master. The 
story of a general killing his master, the king, and usurping his 
throne is too common an incident at this period to require any 
eluddation, and has many a time been detailed in the Puranas. 
Thirdly, as we are told that Punika killed his master and placed his 
son on the throne while the Ksatriyas were helpless and merely 
looking on, it raises the presumption that the father and the son 
were not Ksatriyas by caste. And the question arises ; who could 
they be ? If we now turn to the ^Ircchakatika, w^e find that it 
speaks of one Aryaka Avho was a son of Gopala and who was for 
long in hiding in ‘ a settlement of herdsmen ’ to escape from the 
machinations of Palaka. All scholars are now agre^ that this 


' DynaslU'i of the KitH Age, p. 6S. 
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Aryaka was a grandson of Pradyota who had the two sons^ Gopala 
and Palaka, and that Gopala abdicated the throne of Ujjain in 
favour of his younger brother, Palaka. Palaka, however, was 
suspicious of his nephew Aryaka and therefore put him into a prison. 
Before, however, he was arrested, Arj^aka, we are informed, concealed 
himself in ‘ a settlement of herdsmen The actual Sanskrit word 
used for it is ghosa, wHch, according to the Amarakosa, is 
Abhira-palll, that is, ‘ an Abhira hamlet It therefore seems that 
Aryaka was an Abhira by extraction. In this connection we have 
also to note that at -^e very beginning of Act II of the Pratijna- 
Yaugandharaya^ia, the Chamberlain conveys a mess^e of the king 
to the Keeper_of the Gate apparently through a sentinel who is 
addressed as Abhiraka. Abhiraka is the same thing as Abhira 
which is the name of a well-known tribe, and the sentinel seems to 
have been so addressed as he belonged to that tribe. Further, if 
an Abhira is appointed to guard the innermost parts of a palace 
where the king stayed, the presumption is that the ^ng also belonged 
to the Abhira tribe as it is natural to expect tribesmen_to protect 
their tribal ruler. This is in consonance with the fact that Aryaka hid 
himself in a ghosa, that is, in an Abhira settlement. The only 
debatable point is whether the Abhlras were known before the 
beginning of the Christian era. Doubt on this point is now set at 
rest by the fact that Patanjali ‘ used such a compound word as 
Sudr- Abhira in the sense that in his time the Abhlras formed an 
entirely different jati from the Sudras. This shows that even as 
early as the middle of the second century B.C. the Abhlras were 
considered to be of a grade even lower than the Sudras. It therefore 
seems that long before the Christian era the Abhlras were well- 
known as a tribe, that possibly they were employed as a ireni-hcda 
or a tribal contingent by the Vitihotra family of Ujjain, and that 
Punika, the leader of this contingent, took fullest advantage of a 
favourable situation by killing the last Vitihotra king and establish- 
ing his son Pradyota on the throne. 


(2) Kakavarna, son of ^isunaga 

There is another political episode mentioned in the passage 
from the Harsacarita adverted to above, which we shall now consider 
and which is connected with Kakavarna, son of Sisunaga. Un- 
fortunately, the sentence which describes this incident presents many 
variants and is also imnecessarily divided into two parts by the 


^ Mah^kd^'a (Bo. Sk. Series), Vol. I, p. 252. Our atteation to this was first 
drawn by Mr. N. G. Majumdar in Ind. Ant., Vol. XLVII, p. 36. 
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editors. It iSj however, not very diffiodt to restore the text as 
follows : Zicarya-kiituhalt ca dand-opanaia-Yavana-nirtnitena nabha- 
stala-ydyind yantra~ydnen=dmyaia kv-=dpi Kdkavamah ^iiundgah, 
Nagar-opakanthe kanthas=c^dsya nicakrie nistrimsma. 'This 
passage also has been considered by Dr. Pradhan who was the 
first to correctly point out that CoweU and Thomas in their transla- 
tion of it have wrongly separated Kdkavarnah from ^iiundgah 
so as to form two separate sentences.^ Before, however, we translate 
this passage, it is necessary to take into consideration what the 
commentator has xmderstood it to mean. The substance of what 
^amkararya, the commentator, says is as follows : ‘ Kakavarna 
conquered the Yavanas and received some Yavana individuals as 
a present. These Yavana individuals constructed aeroplanes for 
him which he used for his libidinous purpose. One day these 
Yavanas took him by this conveyance to their own country”, and 
there the}’ killed him ’ . In the light of this explanation by the 
commentator we may now translate the text as follows : ‘ And, 
being curious of marvels, Kakavarna, son of Sisunaga, was carried 
away no one knows whither, on an artificial aerial car made by the 
Yavanas subdued by his power {dand-opanaia), and his throat cut 
with a knife on the outskirts of Kagara ’. H we piece together 
the scraps of information supplied by tte text and the commentary, 
it comes to this. Kakavarna, son of Si^unaga, had conquered a 
Yavana king and received from him, as present, some Yavana artificers 
who constructed an aerial car* for him. This conveyance he used 
to help his lascivious courses. One day while his car was being so 
driven, the Yavana servants carried him awa}’ to their own country 
and landed him in the vicinity of Nagara where they finished him. 

Various questions now arise. ViTiat is meant by the word 
Nagara which occurs in the text ? Are we to take it in the sense 
of a town in general or of a particular towm called Nagara ? If we 
consider the ocigmal text carefully and impartially, the term Nagara 
signifying a town in general imparts no good sense to the passage. For 
what is meant by saying that Kakavarna was taken by the Yavanas 
b}’ aerial passage, nobody knew whither, and was landed in the 
neighbourhood of ' a town ’ ? WTiy a toum ? Why not ‘ a village ’ 
or ' a river ’ ? Thus the passage does not jdeld good sense. The 
words nagara-opakanpia of the text should very well have been 
omitted. On the other hand, if we say that he was carried away 


‘ Sir Asuiosh Mookeriee Silver ]uhilee Volumis, Orientalia, pt. 3, pp. 433 - 24 * 
2 Whether aviatiou was known to Ancient India has been discussed by 
B. M. Bania and G. P. Majuindar iu The Calcutta Review, Vol. 49, No. 3 {December, 
1933). P- 2S7S. 
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on an aerial car and landed by the Yavanas on the outskirts of a 
town called Nagara, it 3delds very good sense. Because it was at a 
specific place that he was landed. But the question arises : whether 
there was such a place as Nagara in the Yavana country ? Ihe 
commentary surely says that K^avarna was killed in the Yavana 
territory. Was there ^en any such place as Nagara in this territory, 
that is, not fax from the frontiers of India ? Obviously, this Nagara 
must be the same as the Nagara referred to in a Kharosh^ 
inscription of the celebrated Mathura Lion Capital and identified 
originally by Cunningham, and, following him, by Prof. Sten Kenow 
with Nagar of the Kabul river:^ 

The second question that we have to consider here is : who 
were the Yavanas ? They seem to be the Persians. In early 
times Yavanas always denoted the Greeks but, from the second 
century A.D. onward it seems to have been used to denote the 
Persians. Thus the well-known Junagadh rock inscription of Rudra- 
daman speaks of a Yavana prince called Tu?aspa,* wHch evidently 
is not a Greek but a Persian name. Similarly, Kalidasa in his 
Raghuvarhia (canto IV, vs. 60-61) speaks of a people whom he 
rails both P^asikas (Persians) and Yavanas.’ When Bana, who 
lived in the seventh centmy, makes mention of the Yavanas, we 
have thus most probably to understand the Persians by that term. 

Thirdly Samk^arya, the commutator, informs us that Kaka- 
varna had conquered the Yavanas. This seems to be implied by 
the word dand-opanata occurring in the text. It must, however, be 
admitted that we would not have come to this conclusion if the 
gloss had not been explicit on this point. Smilarly, he tdls us that 
KSkavarna was murdefed in the Yavana country. This is not 
even so much as implied by the text. It may naturally be asked 
whether Samkararya was indebted for this information to some 
extraneous authority. I have elsewhere pointed out that even in 
the episode where Chandragupta is mentioned in the Harsacarita as 
having destroyed the Lord of the 6akas in the ^se of Dhruva- 
svSmini, the commentator has given us the additional information 
that i-his Dhruvasvamini was the wife of his dder brother, — a 
piece of information which ran absolutely cotmter to the Gupta 
inscriptions telling us riniformly that she was the wife of Chandra- 
gupta himself and not of his brother and which no scholar could 


* C.I 1 ., Vol. U, Pt. I, pp. 45 and 48 (F). Compare also Nagarahara in 
UttarSpatha mentioned in the Ghosrawa inscription of the time of Devapala [I»d. 
Ant., Vcd. XVII, p. 309}. 

* Ef. Ini., VoL Vin, p. 43, 1 . 8. Bombay Gaz., Vcd. I, Pt. i, p. 14. 

* An. Bhattd. Ori. Res. Ins., Vol. VIII, p. 134. 
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therefore accept ‘ until some fragments from the drama 'Devi- 
Candragu^ta of Visakhadatta were discovered and published by 
Dr. Sylvam Levi. Everybody is now agreed that she was originally 
the wife of the elder brother Rama(Kaca)gupta and was afterwards 
wedded by the younger brother Chandragupta. For the same reason 
it seems reasonable to accept as true what he saj-s about Kakavarna, 
namely, that he subdued the Yavanas but was afterwards 
treacherously killed in the Yavana country, though this does not 
follow at all from the text. It is possible that in this case also there 
must have been some independent work in existence upon which 
both Bana and Samkararya drew for their statements. We may 
therefore take it as all but certain that Kakavarna extended his 
conquests as far north-westward as Gandhara by defeating the 
Yavanas, who in this case could be no other than the Achemenians. 
This conclusion need not surprise us, because the Puranas say that 
&^aga, the father of Kakavarna, annihilated the renown of the 
Pradyota dynasty, placed his son in Varanasi or Benares and made 
Girivraja (Rajgir) his capital.* This means tljat Sisun^a made himself 
master not only of Kosala but also of Avanti. This further means 
that he annex^ the Vatsa kingdom also which lay between Kosala 
and Avanti. He was thus practically the ruler of the whole Northern 
India except the Punjab and Rajputana. It was therefore natural 
that 6isunaga’s son, Kakavarna, should after the demise of his 
father turn his attention to the Ptmjab i^dth a view to expand the 
Magadha dominions. And if what Bana and 6amkararya say is 
true, this is exactly what Kakavarna was expected to do. Further, 
this fits excellently, because the hold of the Achemenians over 
Gandhara and ‘ India ’ (Sind) was nominal after Khsayarsa or 
Xerxes (486-465 B.C.), and it is quite possible that by 393-365 B.C. 
when Kakavar^ (= A^ka) ruled, he did not find it a difficult task to 
conquer the Persian Satrap and wrest from him Gandhara at least, 
leaving for him the Indian province conterminous with Bactiia 
and having Nagar as its capit^ town. 


* MSlaviya-Commemoraiion Volume, 1932, pp. 192-93. 

* Palter, Dynasties of ike Kali Age, pp. 21 and 68. 





SOME BENGAL VAI^NAVA WORKS IN SANSKRIT 

By S. K. De 

In the Dacca University Manuscript collection we have come 
across a few Sanskrit Stotras which are attributed to Vasudevp. 
Sarvabhauma, apparently the ^^edantist scholar who is reported to 
have been converted by Caitanya at Puri. 

Vasudeva is described as a Navadvipa scholar w’ho must have 
been much older than Caitanya, for Caitanya’s maternal grandfather 
Naambara-Cakravartin is said to have been a friend of Vasudeva’s 
father Mahesvara-Visarada. Among Vasudeva’s already known 
Sanskrit works we have a commentary on Ivaksmidhara’s Advaita- 
niakaranda,'^ the colophon as well as the opening and closing verses 
of which commentary designate the author Vasudeva-Bhattacarya 
as Gaudlyacarya. At the close of the work Vasudeva refers to his 
father Bhatta.car3’’a-Visarada as veddnta-vidyamaya * and informs us 
that the work was completed under the patronage of Gajapati 
Prataparudra of Orissa who is said to have humbled the pride of 
Krsnaraya, king of Karnate. A work on Nyaya entitled Samdsa- 
vdda by Sarvabhauma-Bhattacaiya is mentioned by Aufrecht.* 
Tradition which makes Vasudeva into a great academic figure 
ascribes to him a Sarvabhauma-nirukti, apparently a gloss on the 
Tattva-cintamani , the standard work on Navya Nyaya, but nothing 
is knowm of this allied work. Gopinatha Kaviraj however informs 
u.s^ that Vasudeva’s commentary on the Tattva-cintamani is called 
SdrdvaU and is available in fragments. Gopinath Kaviraj also 
speaks of a Taitva-dipikd of Sarvabhauma-Bhattacaiy^a, but un- 
fortunately he furnishes no further information on these works. 

The Bengali biographies of Caitanya written within one century 
of his death (1533 A.D.), give us some information about the 
Ved^tist scholar. Jayananda tells us that in his adoration of 
Caitanya the inspired Sarvabhauma composed then and there on 
his conversion an eulogistic Caitanyastakap consisting obviously of 


* R. L. Mitra, Notices oj Sanskrit ^^anuscripts, riii, No. 2854, pp. 291-92. 

* Gopinath Kaviraj [Sarasvati Bkavana Studies, IV, p. 6) ascriljes a Praiyakfa- 
mani-md^tvari on the Tattva-cinlamani to MaheSvara ViSarada. 

* Caialogiis Catalogorum, i, p. 698a. 

* Op. ciL, pp. 63, 6S. 

® «fV 44 ! 5 WW I ^ s Caitanya-mahgala, 

p. 125 - 
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eight verses. Jayananda also ascribes to him a Caiianya-sahasra- 
ndma ' in verse, and a $ata-iloM ® on Caitanya, the last apparently 
in hundred verses. Vmdavanad^ * also r^ers to Sarvabhauma’s 
hundred verses {$ata-Uoka) in glorification of Caitanya. Jayananda 
further mentions an AstoUara~iata-ndma by Saxvabhauma, apparently 
a poem giving one hundred and eight epithets of Caitanya.* 
Sarvabhauma might have also written something on the life of 
Caitanya, for Jayananda ascribes to him the credit of being the 
Vyasa-Avatara with respect to the Caitanya-carita.® 

So far as we have been able to trace, an anonymous Caitanya- 
sU>ttara-iata-ndma is mentioned in <he Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1865, p. 139, which list also enters an Advaitdstaka, 
apparently a series of eight verses on Caitanya’s elderly associate 
Advaita, by Sarvabhamna. Roth’s Tiibingen Catalogue (p. 10) 
also mentions a work called Caitanya-dvddaia-ndma-siotra by S^a- 
bhauma. 

We may also mention here that in the anthology of Vaisnava 
Sanskrit verses compiled, under the title PadydvaU^ by Rupa 
Gosv^in, an immediate disciple of Caitanya, we have seven verses 
ascribed to Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya (Nos. 72, 73, 90, 91, 99, 
100, 133), while to Kavi-sarvabhauma, probably a different poet, is 
attributed one verse (No. 132). These verses are : 



'*nTT ^ ’T I 




* I I op. cit., p. 3. 

- 1 p. 125. 

* 1 ^ ^ 1 Caitanya-bhagavaia, 

Aatya iii. 

* Wrobl t Caitanya-mangala, p. 125, 

* 1 ^ AfRw 1 p. 3. The Vaisnava 

hagiology, however, knows V’radavana-dasa as an incarnation of Vyasa, the reputed 
author of the Srimad-bkagavaia (Kavikarnapura’s Gaura-ganoddeifi-dlpika, 61. 109), 
and Krsnadasa Kaviraja applies this epithet to Vradavana-dasa in many passages 
of bis work. 

" A critical edition of this work based on 16 manuscripts by the present 
writer is being printed, and will be shortly published in the Dacca University 
Oriental Text Series. The numbering of the verses as well as attribution are as in 
this edition. 
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It is noteworthy that while no. 133 is ascribed in this antholc^ 
to Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya with the name spelt in the honorific 
plural, the verse immediately preceding, no. 132, is assigned to 
Kavi-sarvabhauma with the name sp^t in the su^ular ; and this 
mode of ascription would probably indicate that the two names 
refer to two different poets. All these verses have for their theme 
the adoration of TTrstia ; they could not therefore have been taken 
from the Caiianyastc^ of Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya. 

Again, Anandin in his commentary on Prabodhananda’s 
Caitanya-~candramjia,^ which is a series of 143 verses in praise of 
Caitanya, quotes (on il. 143) two verses from the Caitanyas^ka 
of Sarvabhauma thus : 

^4.144 Oil ill i 

g>m4< i ru44a*4ig rra^ 1 1 , 1 


^ Ed. Berhampore Radharaman Press, Murshidabad, B.S. 1333 (=1927 A.D.). 
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^ fraD%^^*HTwt i 

hkilGi^ ms ms ^im f%m?ir: o ^ li 

These two verses are again cited by him in his comments on 41 
with the indication ; sarva-vidvac-chiroma'i^ala-ratna-vdsudeva-sarva- 
bhanma-bhaUdcarydndm anubhavo yathd. This appears to confirm 
the tradition about Sarvabhauma’s authorsWp of an Astaka in 
praise of Caitanya ; for, the genuineness of Anandin's citation is 
supported by other independent evidence. The second of the two 
verses cited as above by him, is also found quoted and attributed to 
Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya (tad uktam §n-sdrvabhauma-bhaUdcdrya- 
pddaih) by Sanatana Gosvamin, also an immediate disciple of 
Caitanya and Rupa's brother, in his owm co mm entary on his Sanskrit 
Brhad'bhdgavatdmrta (on si. 3). Kavikarnapura in his Sanskrit 
drama Caitanya-candrodaya ” (vi, 43-44) puts these two verses in a 
letter which he makes V^udeva w^te and send to Caitanya through 
D^odara and Jagadananda. Anandin, no doubt, knew this 
dramatic version of Caitanya’s life by Karnapura, which he quotes 
elsewhere in his commentary (on si. 62), but as Kavikarnapura 
does not mention Q.ny_Caitanydstaka in connexion with these verses, 
it is probable that Anandin took them independently from this 
Astaka itself of Sarvabhauma. Vrndavana-dasa also places these 
tw’o verses in the mouth of Sarvabhauma (Antya, iii), but he does 
not indicate his source; while Krsnadasa Kaviraja obviously adopts 
Kavikarnapura’s story which he reproduces, along with these verses, 
in his Bengali Caitanya-caritdmvta (Madhya vi, 248-256).^ It is 
noteworthy that Rupa Gosv^in mentions Sarvabhauma in one 
of his own three Caitanydstakas, w'hich were apparently modelled on 
Sarvabhauma’s earlier work of this type ; for, in this connexion 
Rupa tells us that Caitanya’s greatness could not be described even 
by men of great intelligence like Sarvabhauma.* 

The manuscripts which we have examined in the Dacca 
University collection give us several works ascribed to Sarvabhauma- 
Bhattac^'a, but the genuineness of these pedestrian verses is 
extremely doubtful. None of the above verses, cited by Anandin 
and others, as well as those found in the PadydvalT, can be traced 

* Ed. Ka\'yamala 87, Bombay 1917. The work is expresslj' dated in Saka 
14945=1572 A.D. 

* This work was composed in 1615 A.D. See IHQ, ix, 1933, pp. 98-99. The 
fact that Krsnadasa expressly acknowledges his indebtedness to Vmdavana-dasa’s 
Caitanya-bhdgavaia puts the date of the latter work some time earlier at the close 
of the i6th century. 

* nu iiaie guriitardvaldrayild 1 

bkavaniam ^mt-buddhayo khalu sdrvabhavmdiayah j 
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in them. These are probably the productions of some later unknown 
scribbler 01 scribblers of stereotyped Stotras, betrajnng a curious 
knowledge of Sanskrit language and prosody, as well as strange 
mixing up of Bengali words and forms, which can hardly be fathered 
upon a great Sanskrit scholar like \’'asudeva. They are very short 
poems, ^1 in praise of Caitanya, while one is devoted to the glorifica- 
tion of Caitanya’s associate Nityananda. The fact or tradition that 
Sarvabhaunia wTote in praise of Caitanya, no doubt, facilitated the 
attribution of these later verses in a lump upon the Vedantist convert 
when his original poems were lost in course of time ; and this 
sectarian zeal further made liim responsible for verses even in praise 
of Advaita and Nitymnanda. As poems or even as Stotras, these 
verses hardly possess any value, but as they are short compositions 
we transcribe them here as curiosities, for they are interesting 
specimens which illustrate certain aspects of the later development 
of the cult. One of these is called Gaurdstaka, the other Caitanya- 
staka, but both are poor imitations of Jayadeva’s metrical style 
and the two verses cited above do not of course occur in them. The 
third poem in ordinary Anustubh §loka metre is called Sarvd- 
parddha-bhanjana ^rl-caitanya-ndmdsiottara-iaia (25 verses) . The 
fourth work is also a Stotra of the above As^ka type in mixed 
Sanskrit and Bengali jargon, but it calls itself ^n-caitanya-cariidvali . 
In all these poems, the respective colophons give the name of the 
author as Sarvabhauma-Bliattacarya, omitting his name Vasudeva ; 
but this mode of citation by his title only is also found to refer to 
Vasudeva in the works of Rupa, Sanataua, Anandin and others, as 
w^ell as in the Bengali Vaisnava works. We reproduce the language, 
spelling and metre in this transcription without any attempt at 
emendation or correction. After these specimens, it will be hardly 
worthwhile to transcribe here the other poems ascribed to Sarva- 
bhauma-Bhattacarya, such as ^rlman-'N itydnanda-prahJior AsMtara- 
^aia-ndma, wMch we have in the Dacca University collection but 
which are of the same type. 

I. 

1 
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INDO-JAVANESE LITERATURE 
By R. C. Majumdar 

From an early date Indian literature was carried to Java, 
though the nature and extent of this importation is not exactly 
known. The study of this literature led to the growth of an Indo- 
Javanese literature, which forms one of the most characteristic 
features of Indian colonisation in that island. Nowhere else, outside 
India,, has Indian literature been studied with so much advantage 
and with such iraportant consequences. The range and intrinsic 
value of this Indo- Javanese literature is, indeed, very great. As in 
other departments of civilisation, so here too, a fine suf>erstructure 
was binlt in Java upon foundations so well and truly laid by the 
Indians. It will be beyond my scope to enter into a detailed 
discussion of the contenfe and merits of this literature and I shall 
therefore confine myself only to a general outline of the subject. 

As is well-known, the history of the Indian colony in Java may 
be divided into three broad chronological periods, according as the 
chief seat of political authority was in the west, centre and the east 
of the island. For the first of these periods, we have no trace of 
any literature proper, although the inscriptions of Puirnavarman 
clearly testify to the knowledge of Sanskrit language and literature. 
This knowle^e becomes more intensive and extensive during the 
second period. This is ja'oved not only by inscriptions, but also 
by the extensive monuments of the period, both Brahmanical and 
Buddhist, as the sculptures carved therein are mostly, if not ex- 
clusively, illustrations of Indian books. Hiis period also probably 
saw the b^nnings of Indo-Javanese literature ; I say probably, 
because only three books may be tentatively ascribed to this peri(^ 
and the date of each of them is a subject-matter of great controversy. 
It is only when we come to the third period that we find the Indo- 
Javanese literature taking a definite shape. For nearly five hundred 
years (1000-1500 A.D.) this literature had an unbroken and flourishing 
career in the east under the patronage of the kings of Kadiri or 
Daha, Singhasari and Majapahit. 

The Muslim conquest of Majapahit brought to an end what is 
usually called the Old-Javanese literature. The subsequent develop- 
ment of J avanese literature took place in two different localities. The 
Javanese who took refuge in Bah continued the literary efforts, 
and their literary products are referred to as Middle-Javanese. On 
the other hand, there was a revival of literary culture in Central 
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Java, in the new Muslim kingdom of Mataram, and the result was 
the growth of what is called New- Javanese literature. 

While the Middle- Javanese literature may be regarded as a 
normal development from the Old-Javanese, the same cannot be 
said of the New- Javanese, for although the literary traditions of 
the Old-Javanese still form its main basis, in language, form and 
substance, it shows a wide divergence from the latter. In other 
words, the process of Javanisation is more noticeable in New- 
Javanese than in the Middle-Javanese. 

Two different views have been entertained regarding the origin 
of the New- Javanese literature. According to the older view‘ 
it is the result of a conscious but futile effort to imitate the old- 
Javanese literature of the east, and its futility and theconsequ^t 
artificial and degraded character are due to the influence of Idam. 
For the Islamic conquest of Java not only ushered in a period of 
political unrest, chaos and confusion which proved fatal to all fine 
arts includii^ Hterature, but also thrust in a wedge between the old 
and the new, obliterating, or at least considerably blurring the past 
and giving a new orientation to the present and the future. 

According to the other and more recent view,® the rise of the 
New-Javanese literature in the new kingdom of Mataram was a 
revival of the literary traditions of Central Java which lay dor- 
mant for a period of nearly six .or seven hundred years. The 
long gap or break in the continuity of the traditions is r^arded as 
sufficient to explain the wide divergences from the old-Javanese. 
The greater progress of Javanisation is further explained by the fact 
that the absence of political centres in Central Java loosened the 
hold of Indian civilisation and inevitably led to a corresponding 
increase in the indigenous influence. 

The artificial dassic language of the New-Javanese literature 
is called Kavi.* Formerly tWs word was used to denote the old 
language of Java in general, but now the term Old-Javanese is 
us^ to indicate the language which was current up to the fall of 
Majapahit and the Mid^e- Javanese to indicate that used by the 
Javanese in Bali. W’e thus get three broad divisions of Indo- 
Javanese literature, viz. : — 

1. Old-Javanese. 

2. Middle-Javanese. 

3. New-Javanese. 


^ Cf., e.g. G. A. J. Hazeu — Oud en Nieuw uit de Javaansche Letter-Kunde 
{1921), pp. 6-7. 

* Berg'Hoofdlijitai, pp. 16-17. 

* Ibid., p. 20, f.n. I. 
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In the following pages we shall make an attempt to give a 
short account of the first two only, as the third really falls l^yond 
the Hindu period in Java. 

The Old- Javanese literature is marked by several important 
characteristics. Its poetry follows Sanskrit metre, its subject- 
matter is derived mainly from Indian literature, and it has a strong 
predilection for using Sanskrit words and quoting Sanskrit verses. 
But even in subject-matter the deviation from the Sanskrit original 
is often considerable. We know that in India itself there were 
many local versions of Indian epic tales, and so it is difiicult to say 
how far the difference in the Old-Javanese literature may be ascribed 
to this fact. Another factor may be looked for in the indigenous 
influence, but our complete lack of knowledge of the pre-Hindu 
literature in JaVa or other neighbouring island * prevents us from 
estimating it at its proper worth. 

As already said above, the beginnings of this literature may be 
traced to the period when Central Java was the political centre of 
the island. The earliest book that we may definitely refer to this 
period is an Old-Javanese version of a Sanskrit work, Amaramala,* 
which, like Sansimt Amaroko^, and other Indian lexicons, contains 
synonyms of different gods, goddesses and other animate and in- 
animate objects. This work was written under the patronage of 
king Jitendra of the ^ailendra dynasty. Unfortunately this king is 
not known from other sources, and so we cannot trace his relation- 
ship to other kings of this well-known dynasty of Central Java. 

Another work which may perhaps be ascribed to the same 
period is Sang hyang Kamahayanikan , a Mahayana text, to which 
detailed reference has been made in connection with Mahayana 
Buddhism.* 

According to Poerbatjaraka the composition of the Old-Javanese 
RamSyana has also to be referred to the same period.* This is one 
of the best and most famous works of Indo-Javanese literature. Its 
subject-matter agrees quite well with that of Sanskrit Ramayana, 
but it concludes with the re-union of R^a and Sita after the fire- 
ordeal of the latter, and does not contain the story of her banishment 
and death. Some portions of this work, particularly in the last two 
Sargas or Cantos, have no corresponding passages in V^miki’s 
Ramayana, and are probably later additions. These portions may. 


‘ Berg-Hoofdlijoen, pp. 18-20. 

* Krom-Geschiedenis (Second Edition), pp. 150-151. 

* Religious literature has been dealt mth in separate articles which have 
been published in Vedanta Kesari (Jaa.-Feb., 1934) and Prabuddha-Bharata (Feb.- 
March, 1934). 

* Gedeakschrift Kon. Inst. 1926, p. 265. 
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however, be interpolations of a later date. The style is rich but 
simple, tiiough occasionally the author makes an attempt to show ofi 
his learning. 

The Old-Javanese R^ayana is not a translation of the Sanskrit 
epic, but an independent work. Its author did not know Sanskrit 
and must have derived his materials from other sources. It maj 
be noted here that the story of Ramayana had a wide currency, and 
we have both Malayan and Balinese versions of it, viz. Seri Rama 
and Rama Kidung. 

The name of the author of the R^ayana and the date of its 
composition are not definitely known. Kem, who edited it, referred 
it to the beginning of the thirteenth century A.D. But according to 
Dr. Brandes it belongs to a much earlier period. In a Wawat^an, 
Mpu Yogiivara is cited as the author of the R^Syana, and ioi6 
(t= 1094 A.D.) is given as the date of its composition. How far this 
tradition can be relied upon it is of course difficult to say. As 
already noted, Poerbatjaraka refers the composition of Ramayana 
to the period of Central Java. There is thus a wide divergence 
of opinion about the date of this famous work.’ 

The next important landmark in connection with the develop- 
ment of Old-Javanese literature is the prose translation of the 
great epic Mahabhaxata dtmng the reign of Dharmavam^. The 
Old-Javanese translation of Adi-Parva, Virata-Parva, and Bhisma- 
Parva may be definitely ascribed to the initiative and patronage <A 
this king, while the A^ampa-Parva, Mu^a-Parva Prasthanika- 
Parva and Svarg^ohana-Parva are of later date. There is also a 
version of Udyoga-Parva, written in very corrupt Sanskrit and full 
of lacunae. The Virate-Parva was composed in 996 A.D., just tee 
years b^ore Java was overtaken by the great catastrophe whidj 
destroyed botJi Dharmavam^ and his kingdom. 

The Old-Javanese translations closely follow the original epic, 
but are more condensed. Their style is very primitive and lacks 
literary merit. Their importance, however, cannot be over-estimat- 
ed, as they made the Great Epic popular in Java and supplied 
themes for numerous literary works which exhibit merits of a very 
high order.* 


1 For Ramayam cf., B.K.L, Vol. 71, p. 559 ; Krom-Geschiedenis, p. 174. 

For me spread of the Rama-l^end in Indonesia and its different versions cf. 
Stutterheim-Rama-legenden und Rama-reliefs in Indonesien (1924). 

J . Kats — The Ramayana in Indonesia (Bulletin of the school of oriental studkfc 
Vol. IV. pp. 579-585). 

The Old-Javanese Ramayana was edited by Kern (1900) and translated bt 
Juynboll. 

» B.K.I., Vol. 71 (pp. 563-64). 
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The first work of this kiad is Arjima-Vivaha, written by Mpu 
Kanwa under the patronage of Airlangga (1019-1042 A.D.). It 
deals with an episode from the Xahabhaxata in which Arjima helps 
the gods in their fight against Nivata-Kavaca. This is the first 
poetical work of which the date is known with certainty. It was a 
very popular work in Java. Its subject-matter formed the motifs 
of sculpture and the well-known lacon Mintaraga was based on it.‘ 
Two other poetical w'orks may be ascribed to the beginnings of 
the Kadiri period. The first is Krsnayana by Triguna. It deals 
with the famous episode of the abduction of Rulonini by Krsna 
and his consequent ^ht with Jarasandha. It contains a beautiful 
description of Dvaravati, the capital, of Krsna, and gives the name 
of 10 out of his 16,000 wives. The poem supplied the themes of 
sculptured reliefs of the temple of Panataran.* 

The next work Sumanasantaka ® (death caused by a flower) is 
based on the story of the death of Indumati, the queen of Aja, 
and the mother of Dasaratha, so marvellously d^t with by Kalidasa 
in his immortal work Raghuvain^. While Aja was one day sitting 
with Indumati, a garland of flowers fell from heaven upon the 
latter and she died instantly. 

The poem was composed by Mpu Monaguna and refers to 
§ri Var^jaya. The Krsnayana also refers to a king of the same 
name. Krom thinks that this Idng is to be identified with Jayavarsa 
(1104 A.D.}. So these two works may be referred to the beginning 
of the i2th century A.D. 

We next come to the most fl.ourishmg period of the Old- 
Javanese literature, viz. : the reign of Jayabhaya {1135-1157 A.D.). 
The greatest work of this period, which has all along enjoyed a 
very high degree of reputation is Bharata-Yuddha,* an independent 
work based on the Udyoga-Parva, Bhisma-Parva, Drona-Parva, 
Karna-Parva and ^lya-Parva of the Sanskrit Mahabhmrata, in other 


For the texts, cf. Editions, by JuynboU, of Adiparva (i906)_aDd Virataparva 
(igis) and edition, with translation, by the same scholar of ^e Mrama-, Mosala-, 
and Prasthanika-Parvas (Drie Boeken van het Oud-Javaansche Mahabharata {1893). 
For Udyoga-Pam’a cf. Vol. 69, pp. 219-296. 

For a discussion of the relation of Old-Javanese Mahabharata to the different 
Indian versions of the epic cf. T.B.G., Vol. 49 (1901), pp. 289-357. 

* B.K.I., Vol. 71, p. 561 ; erlited by Friederich in V.B.G., Vol. 23, 

Vol. 82 (1926). 

* For contents cf. Cat. i, Vol. I, p. 156; for the date cf. T.B.G., VoL 57, 
p. 515. The work was formerly ascribed wrongly to the period of Airlangga. 

* Vol. 71, p. 561 ; Cat. i, Voi. I, pp. 1445. For the date cf. T.B.G., 
Vol. 57, p. 516. For the relation of the poem to Kalidasa's Raghuvarnia — cf. 

series 6, Vol. VI, pp. 39iff. 

* B.K.I., Vol. 71, p. 560. The text was edited by J.G.H., Gunning (1903). 
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words, those parts of the great Epic of India which deal with the 
great war. It is written in simple but epic style, and its grandeur, 
according to Juynboll, is comparable to that of the Greek epics. 
It was written by Mpu Sedah in 1157 A.D. by order of the Kadirian 
king Jayabhaya. According to one tradition, the poet incurred royal 
displeasure and the work was completed by Mpu Panuluh. As in the 
Ramayana, there are many interpolations — mostly love-episodes — 
in this work. The continued popularity of the work is testified to 
by a new-Javanese version named Bratajuda. 

Mpu Panuluh, who completed the Bharata-ynddha, evidently 
during the reign of Jayabhaya, also composed another poetical 
work, Harivam^,* during the same reign. This book, like its 
Indian prototype, deals with the abduction of Rukminl by Krsna 
and the consequent war with Jarasandha and the Panda vas who 
helped the latter. This last episode is not in the original Indian 
work. Mpu Panuluh is also Ihe author of a third poetical work, 
Ghatotkacasraya.* It describes the fight between Abhimanyn and 
Laksmana-Kumara over a lady named Ksitisundari, in which 
Ghatotkaca comes to the help of Ae former. This book has supplied 
the theme to many Wayang stories in Java and Malaya Peninsula.* 

Kamesvara II (1185 A.D.) maintained the brUliant literary 
traditions of the Kadirian court. The most famous work written 
under his patronage was Smaradahana.* This work is based on 
the famous episode of the burning of Smara or the god of Love by 
Siva which has been so masterfully dealt with by Kalidasa in his 
immortal work Kum^a-sambhavam. ^\Tiile Siva was eng^ed in 
austerities, Smara (also known as K^a, Madana, etc.) kindled in 
him the flames of passion. Enraged at this 6iva turned towards 
him, and a ray of fire proceeding from his body reduced the god 
of love to ashes and he became Ananga or Bodyless. The subject- 
matter of the work has been borrow^ from Skanda-Puiana. The 
poem was composed by Dharmaya. It is dedicated to King Ktoes- 
vara, most probably Kamesvara II, though some scholars believe 
that it was Kamesvara I. In any case it belongs to the twelfth 
century A.D. The name of the king might have suggested his 
theme to the poet. 


* Cat. I, Vol. I, pp. 143-44. For the date cf. T.B.G., Vol. 57, pp. 516-17. 

* Cat. r, Vol. I, pp. 149-50. For the date cf. T.B.G., Vol. 57, p. 517. The 
p<Kin refers in the first stanza to King Jayakrta, who is probably the same as 
King Krtajaya of Kadiri. 

* T.B.G., Vol. 25, p. 488. 

* B.K.L, Vol. 71 ; T.B.G., Vol. 58, pp. 461-489, 49i£f. Krom-Geschiedenis *, 
p. 298, T.B.G., Vol. 57, p. 517. Berg-Inleiding (pp. 5off.) and Mid. Jav. Trad, 
(p. 173). The text has been edited in Bib. Jav. series. 
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According to popular tradition, Dharmaya and Tanakung were 
two sons of Yogisvara, the author of Ramayana. The truth of 
this tradition may be doubted, but Tanakung was undoubtedly a 
contemporary of Dharmaya and wrote two poetical works 
Ltibdhaka ' and Vrtta-saucaya.* The latter work deals wdth rules 
of Sanskrit metre as applied to Old-Javanese, and was composed 
before the fall of Kadiri in 1222 A.D. Lubdhaka, composed after 
this date,’ relates the weU-knowh story of the fight between the 
hosts of Yama (the god of death) and of Siva over the body of a 
hunter. The latter spent the night of the Sivaratri festival on a 
Vilva-tree and threw a leaf of it over a Sivalinga I>dng beneath. He 
thus secured great merits, and so when after his death the servants 
of Yama took him away, the hosts of 6iva prevented them and a 
fight ensued. The work is also known as &varatri. Lubdha k a is 
here used as a proper name of a nisada, but it is a common word in 
Sanskrit meaning hunter. 

The famous Bhomakavya * is also attributed to the period of 
Kamesvara II. It describes the defeat of Indra and other gods by 
Bhoma, or Naraka, son of Prthivi, and finally his death in the hands 
of Krsna. A recently discovered work, Naraka-Vijaya, which 
describes the conquests of Naraka, also belongs to ^e reign of 
Kamesvara ; ® but it is difficult to say whether he is the first or the 
second king of that name. For the Singhasari period (13th cent.) 
we possess the two works, the Lubdhaka of Tanakung and Rajapati 
Gundala, a religious treatise, already referred to. To the same 
period probably belongs also the Kakavin Krsnantaka, which draws 
its materials from the Asramavasika-, Musala- and the Prasthanika- 
Parvas of the great epic. As the name ^ows, the death of Krsna 
and the destruction of his family form tire central theme of the 
work. It refers at the beginning to §iva-Buddhamurti, who may 
be identified with King Krtanagara.* 

In the fourteenth century, during the flourishing period of 
Majapahit we get a unique poem, the Nagara-Krtagama ’ written 


' For ccmtents cf. Cat. i, Vol. I, p. 157. 

* Translated by Kern. V'.G., Vol. IX, pp. 67^. 

* For the date of these wo works cf. T.B.G., Vol. 57, pp- 518-19; Krom- 
Geschiedenis *, pp. 298-9. 

* Vol. 71. p. 561. where it is ascribed to the perit^ of Jayabhaya. 
Kern placed it in the 14th century A.D. For the date adopted cf. T.B.G., Vtd. 57, 
PP- 517*518 and Krom-Geschiedenis p. 298. 

The text was edite<l with a summary of contents in V.G-B-, Vols. 22, 24. 

* Krom-Gescbiedenis*, — p. 299. Ou'dh. Versl., 1921, p. 70. 

« Cat. I, Vol. I. p. 155. Series VI. Vol. VI, pp, 213-230. For the 

date cf. T.B.G., Vol. 57, p. 519. 

’ Edited, with translation and notes, by Kem, V.G., V'ol. VII-VIII. 
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by PrapaSca in A.D. 1365. Unlike the usual poems based on the 
Indian epics, it takes as its theme the life and times of Hayam 
Wuruk, the famous king of Majapahit, and supplies us most 
interesting informations about the king, his capital city, his court 
and his vast empire. 

Prapanca names as his contemporaries, Krtayasa, Brahmayasa 
and several other authors. We possess two poetichl works of another 
contemporary of Prapanca. Arjuna Vijaya * composed by Buddhist 
Mpu Tantular about 1378 A.D., describes an episode from the 
Uttarakanda of Ramayana, viz. : the defeat of Ravana by Arjuna 
(i.e. Sahasravahu or Kartavirya). It forms the basis of the New- 
Javanese poem Arjrma Sasrabahu published by Winter (1853). 
Another work of the same author, Sutasoma or Purusada^ta,^ 
describes the fight between Sutasoma and the raAsasa King Purusada. 
It incidentally shows the very close relationship existing between 
^aivism and Buddhism, so much so that the two might almost be 
regarded as identical. 

The class of poetical works we have hitherto described is called 
Kakawin. They are all written in Old- Javanese language and their 
subject-matter is derived mostly from Indian epics and Puranas. 
In addition to the works mentioned above, there are many other 
Kakawins, which, however, cannot be dated even approximately. 
We give below a very brief account of some of them : — 

1. Indravijaya ® — ^stor>' of Vrtra’s conquest and death 

followed by that of Nahusa who secured the position 
of Indra for a short period. 

2. Parthayajna *— -It describes Arjuna’s asceticism by means 

of which he obtained w’eapons from Siva. 

3. Vighnotsava,® written by a Buddhist, describes the 

exploits of a Yaksa king named Vighnotsava and 
particularly his fight with the raksasa king Suprasena. 

4. Bratasraya,® is a later development of the same theme. 

5. Harisraya.’ It describes how- the gods, threatened by 

Malyavan, king of Lanka, seek, at first the help 
of Siva, and then of Visnu, who kills Malyavan and 
restores to life, by amrta or nectar, the gods who 
perished in the fight. 


' B.K.I., Vol. 71, p. 561. 

* B.K.L, Vol. 71, pp. 561-562. Cf. Kem ‘Over de vermenging van Sivaisme 
eii Buddhisine op Java '. 

* Cat. I, Vol. I, p. 137. ‘ Ibid., p. 140. ® Ibid., p. 147. 

* Ibid., p. 148. ’’ Ibid., p. 151. 
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6. Hari Vijaya.* — It describes the churning of the ocean 

b}' gods by means of Mandara mountain. 

7. Kaiayavanantaka.* — It describes, after the story given in 

\’'isnupiirana, how Kalayavana invaded Dvaraka, to 
avenge the death of Kamsa, and was ultimately 
reduced to ashes by Mucukunda, with whom the 
fi^itive Krsna had taken shelter. It also describes 
how Arjuna carried away Subhadra when the Andhakas 
and Vrsnis w’ere celebrating a feast on Raivataka. 

8. Ramavijaya.* — Its theme is the defeat of Sahasravahu 

Arjuna by Parasurama, son of Jamadagani and 
Renuka. 

9. Ratna Vijaya.‘ — It describes the fight betw-een Sunda 

and Upasunda over Tilottama. 

10. Parthavijaya.® — It is based on an episode from Bharata- 

yuddha, viz. : the death of Iravan, son of Arjuna and 
Ulupuy, and of Nila. 

11. An unnamed and incomplete Kakawin * gives the story 

of Udayana and Vasavadatta in a modified form. 
Satasenya of the lineage of the Pandavas had two 
sons, Udayana and Yugandarayana. The abduction of 
Angaravati, princess of Avanti, by Udayana forms the 
plot of the ^kawin. 

In addition to the Kakawins, based on epic themes, there 
are some, like Dharma§unya ’ and Dharmasavita,® of didactic or 
philosophical nature, and others like Lambang Salukat,® of an 
erotic character. We have besides a lexicon, Candakirana and 
two Kakaw'ins Vrttasancaya ” and Vrttayana,’* dealing with 
metre. 

The Kakawins form the first of the three ^and divisions of the 
Old-Javanese literature. The second division, comprises 
doctrinal texts, like Siirya Sevana, Garudeya mantra, etc. which 
have already been discussed in connection with religion.’* We 
now turn to the third, the Prose works, which may be subdirided, 
according to its contents, into four classes. Two of these, dealing 
with law and religion have been discussed separately in connection 
with these topics, and the third comprises prose works based on 
Indian epics and Puranas. 


’ Cat. I, Vol. I, p. 152. * Ibid., p. 154. ® Ibid., p. 159. 

* Ibid., p. 160. » Cat. I, Vol, II, p. 493- ® Ibid., pp. 49 &' 497 - 

* Cat. I, Vol, I. p. 163. * Ibid., p. 162. * Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 170. “ See f.u. (78) above. 

** Cat. I, Vol. II, p. 491, cf. foot-note (6} above. 
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The Mahabharata series begins with the Old-Javanese transla- 
tions of the different parvas of the Mahabharata to which reference 
has already been made above. Another work of the same series is 
Koravasrama/ a late work, in which a great deal of modification of 
the epic is noticeable. After the defeat and death of the Kauravas 
they are again broi^ht to life by Vy^, and on Bhisma’s advice, 
they practise asceticism in order to take their revenge on the 
Pandavas. Within this frame-work is contained a large number of 
Puranic l^ends and Tantrik doctrines. 

To this class also bdongs Sara-Samuccaya ® (different from the 
law-book of the same name) an Old-Javanese translation of a large 
number of moral precepts, chiefly drawn from Anusasanaparvan of 
the Mahabharata. It is interspersed with quotations of Sanskrit 
verses from the epics, as well as other Indian books such as Panca- 
tantra. The translations are fairly accurate and the author shows 
an intimate acquaintance with Sanskrit literature. The work is 
probably ascribed to Vararuci who is said in the beginning to have 
brought together the essence (Sara) of the eighteen parvas of the 
epics. 

hTavaruci,® a very popular work in Bali, describes the exploits 
of Bhima. He kills two Nagas and Indrabahu, saves Drona from 
the wrath of Bhagavan Avaruci, practises asceticism in spite of the 
temptation offered by the Vidyadharis, and joins in time his brothers 
to save Indraprastha which the Danavas had planned to bum with 
Sivagni. TTie work is also called Tattvajfiana and ascribed to Mpu 
Sivamfirtti. There are New- and Middle- Javanese redactions of 
this work (Navamci-KIidung, Bimasud). There is also a Kakawin 
Devarud * dealing with the same theme. 

Of the other epic, we have the prose translation of 
Uttarakanda * in Old-Javanese. It is interspersed with Sanskrit 
verses and its last two chapters are named Ramaprasthanikam and 
Svai^arohanam, agreeing in all these respects with the Javanese 
version of Mahabharata. Like the Old-Javanese Ramayana, it 
shows divergences from the original Sanskrit text. As already 
mentioned bdore, the Kakawins ^risraya and Arjunavijaya derive 
their plots from this work. The banishment of Sita is described 
in Ramayana. Among other episodes may be mentioned the killing 
of Vrtra by Indra. 


^ Taatu, pp. 329-338. 

* B.K.I., Vol. 71, p. 565, B.K.I., Series VI, Vol. VIII, pp. 393-398. Tantu, 
pp. 303-4. 

* Cat. I, Vol. II, p. 292. 

* Cat. I, Vol. II, pp. 178-179. 


* Cat. I, Vol. I, p. 165. 
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Of the Purana class of works Brahma^ida-Purana ' is undoubtedly 
the most important. It closely follows the model of the Indian 
Purana, thoi^h Javanese touches occur here and there. Even the 
preamble of ttie Purana is reproduced. 'WTiile Adhisimakrsna was 
the ruler of the earth, Romahar^na, a pupil of Vyasa, <kme to 
Naimi^ forest, and recited the Purana. l!he composition of the 
Pur^a is, of course, ascribed to Vyasa. 

As r^ards the contents, we have first the story of the creation. 
Brahma created the a^ahhuvana. He also created the four Rsis, 
nine Devarsis, and Paramesvara who is known under different 
forms. He also created devas, asuras, pitrs and nianu^s, i.e. gods, 
demons, manes and men, and the four castes originated from his 
mouth, arms thigh and feet. Then he created Svayambhuvamanu 
and Satampa. 

After describing their descendants, in right Puranic style, the 
text describes the division of Jarabudvipa among the nine sons of 
Agnindra and the creation of the Veda in different Yugas. In 
Kaliyr^a, Vyasa taught the four Vedas to his four disciples, Jemini, 
Polidia, Vai&mpayana and Sumantu, and ItihSsapurana to his fifth 
disciple Romaharsana. Then follows an account of the disciples of 
these and further divisions of the Vedic literature, and incidentally 
the story of a dispute between Yajnavalk3ra and Sakalya in the 
Court of Janaka, king of >Cthila. The text then gives a list of Vedic 
scholars, including women, Brahmarsis, devarsis and rajaras, and 
the number of rks and yajus. It then describes the duration of the 
fourteen Manus, extent of a day and night of Brahma, and the 
Mahapralaya (great destruction). 

The death of Vena and the origin of Prthu, the description of 
the seven seas and the seven dvipas, varsas, mountain-ranges, etc., 
the divisions of BhSratavarsa, its rivers and mountains, etc. are all 
given in detail in the style of the Puranas. 

Hie contents of the work as well as the number of Sanskrit 
verses and passages occurring therein leave no doubt that it was 
based upon the Sanskrit original. 

The existence of numerous manuscripts of Brahmanc^purana 
and the veneration with which it is regarded in Bali even to-day, 
prove the extreme popularity of the work. Why of all the Indian 
puranas, this one obtained a special celebrity in Java, it is difficult 
to say. 

It may be mentioned here that there is also a p<^tical version 
of the Old-Javanese Brahmandapurana. This Kakawin begins with 


‘ V.B.G., Vol. 22, pp. 11-12, 43-50 ; Vol. 71, p. 563. Tantu, pp. 310- 

319, Cat. 1, Vol. II, pp. 166-167; B.K.I., Series VI, VoJ. VII, pp. 272S. 
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the story of Vena and contains other legends such as those of Prthu.' 
The recently discovered Prtuvijaya Kakawin^ composed by Astaguna, 
is very similar to Brahman<^purana Kakawin.® 

Another work of the same class is Anggastyaparva,® where 
Anggastya (Agastya) describes to his son Drddasyu the creation of 
the world in right Puranic style. In the Mahapralaya evejyddiing 
was destroyed, except Sadasiva, who created anew the four elements, 
sky, air, earth and fire, and an egg from which arose Brahma and 
Visnu. Brahma then created Prajapatis, the ten Brahmarsis (Daksa, 
Marici, Ruci, Nilalohita, Bhrgu, Atri, Anggira, Pulaha, Kratu and 
Va^stha), Manus and the Pitis, of whom a detailed account is given. 
It mentions in this connection that the 27 naksastras are ail 
daughters of Daksa and Asiktiki. 

It then discusses the sins for which men go to hell and the 
meritorious acts which lead them to heaven. After dwelling in 
heaven or hell for an appropriate period, men are reborn in this 
world, in higher or lower rank, and even as plants and animals, 
according to their work. Only by Tapas can a man avoid this 
re-birth. In this connection is given an interesting Ust of Kaunas 
or works in life and their consequences in the next birth. 

The thirteen daughters of Daksa, married to Kasyapa, twelve 
children of Kasyapa and Aditi, two sons of Kasyapa and Diti 
(HiranyakasipuandHiranyaksa), their descendants, as well as those 
of Bhrgu and other Brahmarsis are described in detail on the model 
of the Puranas. In this connection we are told that Ila, the wife 
of Pulastya was the daughter of Trnavindu, a disciple of Anggastya, 
v'ho is now' practising tapas in ‘Yavadvipamandala’. This seems 
to be the only reference to Anggastya after whom the book is named. 

The very detailed knowledge of Indian mythology and the 
occurrence of Sanskrit verses leaves no doubt that the work was 
based upon an Indian text. 

The Adipurana * begins with an account of King Bhigmanagara 
of Prastanagara, who was very learned and knew the AstMasa- 
dharma, i.e. the eighteen duties, viz. : those about food, marriage, 
duties tow'ards parents, friends, servants and the diseased, rules of 
games, trade, service, worship of gods, etc. 

The king and the queen, directed by a divine command, go 
in a boat to meet Bhagavan Murtthitasana on the island Gavangan, 
and the latter instructs the royal pair. Within this frame-work is 
described the cosmogony, mythology, etc. after the model of an 


• Cat. I, Vol. I, p. 139. * Krom-Geschiedenis®, p. 299. 

’ Tantu, pp, 319-326 ; Cat. i, Vol. II, pp. 170-172. 

* Tantu, pp. 304-310 ; Cat. i, Vol. II, p. X72. 
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Indian Purana but widely differing from it in details. The creation, 
for example, is described as follows : — 

Awarunting had eyes in different parts of his body and from 
them originated Mayanisprha or Pancamurtti, earth, air, sbj’, the 
gods, and the tribhuvananda. Then he lost his eyes and created Lord 
Sardda. From the latter sprang Vindupavana who married Trina- 
3'ana. These had the book Kaliraahosadda and created the world, 
the gods, elements, sciences, etc. 

Lord Turyyanta-Suksma, the son of Vindupavana, had three 
heads, which, when cut off, gave rise to three other beings who 
became the originator of Brihmana, Vaisya and Sudra, and the 
lord himself, after the lo.ss of his heads, originated the Ksatriyas. 
His son Rama married Mrtyujiva and had 3 children, and then 
follows a long list of their descendants, persons not knovra from 
other sources. 

Even well-known episodes, like the acquisition of Amrta by 
the gods, are described in a different way. 

The book is evidently of a veiy late date and has no connection 
with any known Sanskrit original, far less with Sanskrit Adipurana. 

The Bhuvanapurana ‘ : — It begins by describing how Vasistha 
was instructed by Paramesvara on tlie Kaila-sa mountain about 
the four asramas and Varnas (i.e. castes and orders). It contains 
many Puranic myths and legends. The Sanskrit verses quoted in 
it are very corrupt. 

Tattva Savang-Suvung * . — It is a work on cosmogony. The 
creator named Sang hj^ang Taya practised Yoga, and Brahma 
and Visnu were born respectively out of his right and left eyes. 
Then, on his command, Brahma created the first man Kaki Manuh 
and Visnu, the first woman, Nini Manuh. Then the Sun, moon, 
stars, earth, fire, etc. were created. 

The fourth categoiy of Old-Javanese prose literature comprises 
texts of secular character, dealing with a variety of subjects. A few 
specimens are described below ; — 

A . Historical . — The Calong Arang * may be cited as a good 
specimen. The text, knowm in several versions, describes hf)w the 
widow Calon Arang of Girah ^vas angry that nobody asked her 
daughter in marriage. Being favoured by Durga, she used her 
witchcraft to spread diseases among the subjects of Airlangga, 
king of Daha, and even burnt his troops. Thereupon King Airlangga 


' Cat. I, Vol. II, p. 174. ® Ibid., p. 281. 

* Ibid., pp. 299-300 ; The text is edited with a trauslation by I’oerbatjaraka 
in B.K.I., Vol. 82 (1926). 
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took counsels with wise men such as Tanakui^ Kanva and Monaguna. 
Then he went to the learned Bharadah who lived with his daughter 
Medhavati in the monastery named Visyamuka. Bharadah succeeded 
in killing Calong Arang and then the king went with his two sons 
Jayabhaya and Jayasabha to Girah. 

Airlangga wanted to appoint Jayasabha as king of Bali, but 
was dissuaded by Pandita Kuturan. It was then decided to make 
Jayabhaya, king of janggala or Koripan, and Jayasabha king of 
Kadiri or Daha. The latter, however, marched against his elder 
brother. A messenger sent by the latter told Jayasabha, by way of 
warning, a story of the Mahabharata (Adiparva), how two brothers, 
SupratUm and Vibhavasu, were, on account of mutual enmity, 
transformed into an elephant and tortoise, and devoured by Garuda 
at the command of i^^apa. Bharadah, however, reconciled the 
two brothers and revived the dead soldiers. 

There are two or three Middle-Javanese poetic versions of this 
work.^ 

Two other works dealing with what may be called the history 
of the Kakawin literature deserve special mention. 

Prastuti Ning Kakawin ^ gives a list of Kakawins together with 
their authors. Another, a Wavatekan,® adds also ^e date of 
composition of the works. The data supplied by these books may 
be shown in the following Tabular form : — 


Name of the Kakawin. 

Author. 


Date in Saka. 

I. 

Ramayana 

Yogisvara 


1016 

2. 

Sumanasantaka . . 

Mpu Monaguna 

, , 

1020 

3- 

Arjuna-Vivaha 

Mpu Kano (Pupil 
Yogisvara). 

of 

1022 

4- 

Parthayajna 

Mpu Vijatmaka 
Vidyatmaka), 

(or 

1075 

5- 

Sumavarana 

Mpu Salukat (Son 
Yogisvara). 

of 

.... 

6. 

Pandavavira 

Mpu Sdah (Pupil of Mpu 
Salukat). 

.... 

7- 

Bomantaka (or 

Bhomakavya). 

Mpu Rsirangan 

* • 

1019 

8. 

Banolak^na 

Mpu Ragarunting 

* , 

• • • » 

9- 

Smaradahana 

Mpu Dharmaya 


1021 

10. 

Arjuna Vijaya 

Mpu Tantular 


1031 

II. 

Krsnayana 

Mpu Triguna 

• . 

1041 


^ Cat. I, V 61 .-I, pp. 248-9. 
* Ibid., p. 287. 


* Cat. I, Vol. II, p. 286. 
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Name of the Kakawin. Author. 


Date in Saka. 


12. Lubdhaka . . Mpu Tanakur^ . . 1050 

13. Ghatotkac^raya . . Mpu Panulung . . 1061 

14. Bharata-Yuddha . . .... . . 1079 

13. Usana Bali Kakawin Nirartha .. 1141 


The books Nos. 1-8 are given in theTfirst text while those with 
dates are given in the second. It may be added that these data, 
particularly the dates, cannot be accepted as true without further 
evidence.’ 

B. Linguistic . — The chief lexicons are Adisvara,* Ekalabya * 
Krtabasa* and Cantakaparva.* They are written in Indian 
style giving the synonyms of gods, animals, trees and other well- 
known objects and words. The Krtabasa, e.g. gives 29 names of 
Indra, 31, 27, 29, 48, 9 and 8 s3monyms, respectively, of Fire-God, 
Wind-God, Kama or (^d of Love, Moon-God, Yama, and Brhaspati, 
and 29, 59, 4, 28 and 48 words signifying respectively King, Pandita, 
food, birds and snakes. 

The Sanskrit metre is dealt with in Cantakaparva which differs 
in many respects from Vrtta-sancaya, the famous Kakawin on the 
subject referred to above. These, together with grammatical 
works * dealing with Sanskrit conjugation, formation of compounds, 
etc. show the active pursuit of that language in Java until the 
very end. 

C. Medical texts, such as Anda* and Usada.® 

D. Texts on Erotic like Smaratantra,* Anguliprave^ and 
Smararacana.’* 

E. Miscellaneous texts on calendar,’* music,’* birds,” 
animals,’* etc. 

After having made a brief survey of the Old-Javanese literature 
we may next turn to the Middle-Javanese. 

The extent and compass of the Middle-Javanese literature is 
fairly large. The most important works are those of historical 
character written both in prose and in poetry. The poetical w’orks 
of the Middle-Javanese literature use new ^nds of metre and are 
known as Kidung. 


’ Cat. X, Vol. II, p. 287. According to Krom the data are absolutely un- 
trustworthy (T.B.G., Vol. 57, p. 511)- 

- Cat. I, Vol. II, pp. 205-206. * Ibid., pp. 206-207. * Ibid., pp. 207-214. 

* Ibid., pp. 219-222. * Ibid., pp. 2x5-218. ’ Ibid., pp. 246;247. 

® Ibid., pp. 248-253. » Ibid., pp. 253-255, 257-258. 

Ibid., pp. 255-256. ” Ibid., p. 258. ’* Ibid., p. 225. 

’* Ibid., p. 264. ” Ibid., p. 308. ‘* Ibid., p. 309. 
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Of the prose works the most important is Pararaton.‘ It 
begins with the story of Ken Angrok (or Arok) and gives the outline 
of the political history of Java for nearly three centuries during 
the Singhasari and Majapahit periods. The proper title of the book 
is Pararaton (Book of Kir^s) though it is sometimes referred to as 
Ken Arok or Ken Angrok. According to the colophon, the work 
was composed in 1613 A.D.® In spite of legendary character of 
the first part, the work may be regarded as one of the most important 
historical works, although some of the dates and events recorded 
herein have not proved true in the light of modem researches. 

The Usana Java* contains traditions about the history of 
Bali. It begins by describing how the king of Vilvatikta (Maja- 
pahit) sent his brother Arya Damar and Gajah Mada to conquer 
Bali and how Arya Damar killed the Balinese general Pasunggiri. 
It then describes the establishment of Deva Agung in Gelgel and 
the division of the island among the chief nobles. The work gives 
undue prominence to Ar>^a Damar and his family, but almost ignores 
Gajah Mada, the founder of the royal family of Karang Asem. The 
Usana Java means really the old history of Java. It is thus a 
wrong name for this work.* 

The Usana Bali,® also called Mayantaka, is another historical 
work of this kind, but it also gives some account of the popular 
religion. It was ^vritten by Nirartha in the i6th century A.D. 

This book is ' exclusively intended for the people and not 
esteemed by the priest. The Usana Java is held in honour by 
all castes ’.® 

Besides the two historical works referred to above, there is 
another, Batur Lelavasan, dealing with the old history of Bali.’ 

Next we have to deal with a class of historical chronicles known 
as Pamancangah.® We have not only general works of this name 
but also local chronicles such as Pamancangah Glegel, Pamancangah 
Badung, etc. Of the work known simply as Pamancangah we have 
both a prose and a Kidung version. It describes the establishment 
of a Javanese colony from Majapahit in Bali and continues its 
history up to the fall of Gelgel and the rise of Klungkung. The 
text is followed by three appendices. The first deals with the 


* This was originally edited by Braudes, and the edition was revised by Krom 
(V.B.G., Vol. 62), 1920. 

* Ibid., p. 201. • B.K.I., Vol. 71, p. 371 ; Cat. I, Vol. II, p. 388. 

* Mid. Jav. Trad., p. 13. ® B.K.I., Vol. 71, p. 571 ; Cat. 1, Vol. II, pp. 385-7. 

* Mid. Jav. Trad., p. 41. ^ Ibid., p. 12. 

* To Berg belongs the credit of giving a correct account of these works (Mid. 

Jav. Trad., p. 15, which supersedes that gi^•en in Vol. 71, p. 371 and Cat. i, 

Vol. II, pp. 392-4I. 
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history of Badimg, the second with the history of Nalyan which 
lies to the east of Gianjar, and the third relates to the destruction 
of Gelgel and iJie foundation of the Kraton of Klungkung. The 
first appendix is also known separately as Pamancangah Badung, 
while the second and third together form a separate work called 
Pamancangah Nalyan.’ The Kidung version of the Pamancangah 
contains the second and third, but not the first. In addition to 
these four there are also other Pamancangahs deahng with local 
history. 

The book called Tattva Sunda * deals with the story of Haj'-am 
Wuruk’s marriage with a Sunda princess which ended in such a 
terrible tragedy. 

The same tragic tale forms the plot of the poetical-historical 
work called Kidung Sunda." Among other works of this kind 
may be mentioned Kidung Rangga Lawe * composed in 1543 A.D. 
The poem is called Panji Vijayakrama in the manuscripts. The 
Kidung may be really divided into two parts. The first part gives 
the history of Vijaya and the foundation of Majapahit, and the 
second part deals with the revolution of his trusted officer Ran^a 
Lawe. According to Berg the first part may be called Panji Vijaya- 
krama, and the second part, Rangga Lawe. 

Of the remaining poetical works, called • Kidung, the most 
important of course is the Panji series, i.e. those dealing with the 
romantic adventures of the famous hero Panji.* The most well- 
known work of this class is Malat. It is as voluminous as the 
Ramayana and forms the source of all later Javanese and Jlalayan 
works of the Panji-C>'cle. Among other Javanese Panji-works 
may be mentioned : Mantri, Wadak, Menur Wills, Misa Gagang, 
Smaravedana, Undakan Pangrus, \’angbang Videha, \'asing Puru- 
sMasanta, Ajar Pakitan, Sinara Vijaya, Dangdang Petak and 
Daugdang Hireng. 

The crown prince of Kahuripan, the hero of this cycle of 
legends, is known by v^arious names. He is represented as a wonder- 
ful stranger and a young lover wandering about on horseback in 
search of his lost beloved, Candra Kirana of Daha. He is an 


’ JuynboU includes it among the Balinese works (Cat. Il, p. 153). 

- Cat. I, Vol. II, pp. 3S8-9. 

* Cat. I, Vol. I. pp. 234-5. 257 - 5 - 'i'he text is edited bv Bei^ in B.K.I., 
Vo 5 . 83 (1927), pp. iS. 

‘ Cat. I, Vol. I, pp. 255-257 ; Mid. Jav. Trad,, p. 10. 

* For a general discussion of the origin and nature of the Panji works cf. 
De Paiidji-Roman by W. H. Rassers {1922), particularly the learned introductiou 
of the work and Poerbatjaiaka’s article in T.B.G., Vol. 58. pp. 461-489. 

For an account of the individual works cf. Cat. i, Vol. I, pp. 182-217. 
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enigmatic and shadowy figure, and his character is full of contradic- 
tions. On the one hand he is a sentimental lover, almost on the 
verge of madness for his long lost beloved, but, on the other, fully 
alive to the charms of other women and only too eager and un- 
scrupulous in gaining them. He changes his name and forms, gets 
involved in endless complications, and plays his role sometimes 
among men in the earth and sometimes among gods in heaven. 

There are good many versions of this story in Javanese and 
Malayan literature, and quite a large number of texts on this subject. 
The story is also wid^y spread all over Indonesia, viz. : JavSj 
Sumatra, Bali, Lombok, Borneo, Celebes, and also Malay Peninsula 
and Indo-China. The Panji legends also serve as the subject- 
matter for Wajang Gedog and Topeng Dalang. All these invest 
the Panji literature with a special interest, and there has been much 
speculation about the nature and origin of this cycde of legends. 

At the first glance, one would not be inclined to invest the 
stories with any historical character, inasmuch as the scene is laid 
in the kingdom of Medang, Janggala and Majapahit, three kingdoms 
which came into existence at long intervals and never existed side 
by side. But the scholars like Van der Tuuk, Kern and RouSaer 
were of opinion that in spite of this seeming contradiction a 
historical ^aracter forms the nucleus of this voluminous mass of 
legends. Recently Poerbatjaraka has gone a step further and 
tried to demonstrate that ^e two chief figures in the story, the 
crown-prince of Janggala and his beloved (or wife) Candra Kirana, 
princess of Daha, are to be looked for in the historical king 
Kamesvara I of Daha (c. 1115-c. 1130 A.D.) and his Queen 6ri- 
Kirana-Ratu of Janggsila. Of course, we are then to presume 
that the story-tellers have just reversed the titles, by representing 
the hero as prince of Janggala and the heroine as princess of Daha. 

WTiatever we may think of this theory, there can be hardly 
any doubt that the Panji-legends represent the purely Javanese 
literature as opposed to that which is based on or influenced by 
Indian element. This view has been ably put forward by Rassers 
in his masterly work on the subject. He is further of opinion that 
the story originated in Java and then spread from that centre all 
over Indonesia and Indo-China. Lastly he has tried to demonstrate 
that many mythical beliefs formed the ground-work of this cycle 
of legends. 

Next to the Panji cycle may be mentioned the class of folk- 
tales and fables known as Tantri. Some of these works are written 
in poetry, e.g. Tantri, Kediri ‘ and Tantri Demung,* but the oldest 


* Cat. I, Vol. I, pp. 239-244. 


* Cat. I, Vol. I, pp. 244-248. 
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work, Tantri Kamandaka,* is written in prose. These works are 
based on HitopadeSa and Pancatantra, but contain many new 
stories. This da^ of literary' works is found not only in Javanese 
but also in Balinese, Siamese, and Laotian, showing the great 
popularity of the work. The preamble is, however, different. 
Instead of the usual introductory episode of Visnusarman instructing 
his royal disciples, the stories are put in the mouth of a queen, the 
last of a long series who were daily married and put off for a new 
one, thus reminding us of the introduction of the Arabian Thousand 
and One Nights. 

Many Kidung works are merely new versions of well-known 
works. Thus we have Adiparva Kidung, Ramayana Kidung, 
Sumanasantaka Kidung, Koravasrama Kidtmg, Panancangah- 
Kidung, Pararaton Kidung, Indraloka-Kidung, Nava ruci Kidung, 
Calon Arang, etc. 

Epic and mydiological stories form the basis of many poetical 
works of the Kdung dass. The Bhimasvarga * describes the 
journey of Bhima to hell in order to release the soul of his father 
Pandu. The exploit of Bhima also forms the plot of Navarud 
Kidung.* One of the most popular Kidungs is Sri Tanjimg.* It 
relates how Sidapak^, son of Nakula, married his cousin ^ritanjun, 
the daughter of Sahadeva, how the king sent him to heaven in order 
to seduce his wife and how, on his return, Sidapaksa killed her 
on the suspicion that she had committed adultery, but was convinced 
of her innocence by the delidous scent emitted by her blood. Sri- 
tanjun W'as then restored to life by Durga. Another work by the 
Same author, Sudamala,^ forms a sort of introduction to Sri Tanjung 
and describes the exploit of Sahadeva. &va cursed Uma for adultery 
and transformed her into a monster, when she was called Durga. 
Sahadeva delivered her from this fate, and on her ad\'ice cured 
Tambapetra of his blindness and married his daughter. The two 
VidyadJiaras Gtrasena and Citrangada were cursed as they looked 
upon &va and Uma during their bath, eind became two Raksasas. 
E(^g defeated by the Pandavas they regained their old forms. 

The Kidtmg Kimti-Yajua * describes the exploits of the 
Pandavas and specially Arjunaw'ho w'as twice married and twice killed. 
The second time he fought with his owm son by Suprabha, and both 


* Edited, with a Dutch Translation by Dr. C. Hooykaas in the Bibliotheca 
Javanica faeries (X931). For a summary cf. Cat. x, Vol. II. p. 395. cf. also ni}’ 
article in I.H.Q., Vol. IX, pp. 930-1. 

* Cat. I, Vol. I, p. 267. Its relation with Old-Javanese Mahabharata is dis- 
cussed by Juj-aboll in Kem-Album, pp. 73-74. 

* Cat. x. Vol. I, pp. 236-237. * Ibid., pp. 259-261. 

^ Ibid., pp. 262-263. * Ibid., p. 226. 
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were killed. But Suprabha restored them to life and told their 
relationship. 

There are many other Kidungs based on epic and mythological 
stories such as Dharmajati/ Arjuna Pralabda,* Candra Berava,* 
Wangbang Astuti/ etc. 

The Sang Satyavan ® is of more than passing interest as it 
gives a Javanese version of the famous episode of Savitn. The 
god Satyavan was incarnated in the earth and married Suvistri, 
the daughter of Yayati and Devay^J. As he pretended to die, his 
wife killed herself, but was restored to life. Then he went to a 
monastery and his wife also followed him there. On the way he 
terrified his wife by assuming the forms of a dragon and of a tiger, 
and lastly by causing storms. But Suvistri reached the monastery 
and at last met her husband. 

There are some Kidungs with independent plots of romantic 
character and not based upon epic or mythology, e.g. Aji Dharma,' 
Jaya Prameya,'' K^samaya,® Panji Margasmara,® Vargasari,*® 
Durma, etc.” There are dlso Kidungs whose contents are of 
philosophic, didactic and erotic character. 

The following abbreviations have been used in the footnotes : — 

B.K.I. — Bijdragen tot de taal-, laud- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie, 
etc. 

T.B.G. — Tijdschrift voor Indische taal-, land- en volkenkunde van het Bata- 
viaasch Genootschap, etc. 

Cat. I. — Supplement op den Catalogus van de Javaansche en Madoereesche 
Handschriften der Leidsche unirersiteits — bibliothek by Dr. H. 
Juynboll. 


> Cat. I, Vol. 1 , p. 369. * Ibid., pp. 221-224. 

* Ibid., pp. 365-^. ’ Ibid., p. 270. 

■ Ibid., pp. 224-25. * Ibid., p. 225. 

Ibid., pp. 250-252. Ibid., p. 273. 


* Ibid., pp. 249-50, 

® Ibid., pp. 272, 2ig. 
® Ibid., pp. 227-8. 



LATEST ATTEMPTS TO READ THE INDUS SCRIPT. 

A Summary. 

By C. L. FAbri, Ph.D. 

Ever since the publication of the Mohenio-daro monograph, by 
Sir John Marshall and his collaborators, scholars all over the world 
were puzzled by the newly discovered pictographic script and many 
attempts have been made to decipher it. No doubt, many more 
students have made a thorough study of the existing monuments 
than would appear from the publications. For there are certainly 
a number of Indologists and Sumerologists who gave up after a 
protracted search the hope of solving the mystery of this wmting. 
I know myself five scholars who have spent many an hour and 
many a day copying the inscriptions of the seals and comparing 
them with material from many lands, or trjdng to explain the mean- 
ing of the signs 'from inside', wdthout the aid of other scripts; yet 
they have not published anything about their researches, wisely 
seeing, how very little they could achieve. The difficulties of the 
deciphering of tiiis particular script are greater than in most cases. 
To be, gin with, we have no idea so far in which language this script is 
written ; worse than that, we do not even know to which general class 
of language it belongs, whether it expresses cases and tenses by pre- 
or postfixes, whether it is a syllabic writing or a real word-pictography. 

Another difficulty is that there is no consensus of opinion about 
the use and (or) purpose of the ‘seals’. Dr. G. R. Hunter insists 
on the religious purpose of the ‘ seals ’ in his review of the Mohenjo- 
daro monograph in JRAS., 1932, pp. 466-503, but he suggests 
that the ‘ copper-tablets ’ were a form of coin or ingots, with the 
names of the king or magistrate, sometimes together with his 
successor designate. I may be allowed to mention that I have 
several times suggested a similar use even for the seal-impressions. 
In two lectures delivered in the autumn of 1933 in the Kunsthistori- 
sches Museum in Vienna and in the Academy of Sciences, Budapest, 
I reminded those present of the imtKirtant fact, that certainly about 
three-quarters of all written documents of the Near East are of a 
commercial character, including I.O.U.-s, receipts, money orders, 
and the like. In an article entitled Punch-marked Coins : A Survival 
of the Indus Civilization, to be published in the next number of the 
JRAS., I suggest, among others, that the seal-impressions were a 
fore-runner of the puuch-marked coins : not a regular currency 
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wliich one cannot expect in such remote times, but a form of 
stamped obligation to pay a sum. 

To connect the Indtxs-script with Brahmi seems to be an almost 
accepted thesis now. Professor Bangdon already insisted on certain 
Brahmi characters being derived from Indus signs, and Dr. Pran 
Nath has built upon this foundation an entire hypothesis. He 
presented his attempt to the Congress of Orientalists at Leyden in 
1931, and the general refusal of his theories at that learned gathering 
might have been a good hint for him not to publish his studies. 
It is to be feared that his great sacrifice of time and devoted work 
on the subject was in vain, in view of that untenable supposition 
that the writing is hiding an Indo-Aryan language, Sanskrit. Such 
a surmise seems entirely impossible to tos. 

More interesting, although similarly open to grave doubts, 
is the discovery by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal of what he claims to be 
the connecting link between the Indus Valley signs and the Brahmi 
characters. In a rock-shelter of the Vikramkhol Rock, Sambalpur 
District, Bihar and Orissa, a Sadhu, Svami Jnanananda, found a 
series of signs, which Mr. Jayaswal edited in Pt. DCCLXXIV of 
Vol. LXII of the Indian Atdiquary (March 1933), pp. 58-60, with 
nine illustrations. The editor suggests the date of ‘ about 1500 
B.C. ’ and finds a number of signs (not more than nine) which he 
compares with the Indus Valley pictograms on one side, and with 
Brahmi characters on the other. The very number of the com- 
parisons raises already some doubt, and a careful inspection of the 
plates (which are very well produced) will strengthen one’s impression 
that Mr. Jayaswal’s conclusions are, in our opinion, somewhat 
hasty. The general appearance of an ‘ inscription ’ disappears when 
we try to find some connexion between the individual signs, and 
I must certainly and firmly contradict the author’s assertion that 
'the writing is in regular lines’. Rarely are more than three 
signs in any apparent succession, aithoi^h one must admit that 
the individual signs do resemble Brahmi characters vagudy. It 
will be remembered that both the Mohenjo-daro inscriptions and 
the Brahmi texts excel in the neatness of the line ; indeed, few 
writings of ancient times can claim more beauty and perfection 
in execution than these two scripts. The Vikramkhol ‘ inscription ’ 
on the other hand is a topsy-turvy, haphazard collection of signs, 
mixed with a few incised drawings. I w’ould go even so far as to 
doubt that it is an inscription. Yet the possibility cannot he 
denied that we have here some primitive, ‘ rural ’ writii^, vaguely 
connected with the Br^mi of the courts and temples. It is to be 
feared, however, that it would be in vain to expect a due from that 
side to the Indus Valley characters. 
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The most astonishing discovery in connexion with the Indus- 
script comes from an ‘ outsider This is the Hxmgarian Dr. G. de 
HE\rESY who in an article Sur une ecriture ocianienne, published in 
1933 in the Bulletin dc la Societe prehistorique Fran^aise, Nos. 7-8, 
has called the attention of Indologists to the amazing similarity 
of the Easter Island script with that of the Indus \’alley. Phantastic 
as the distance is between the tw'o places, there is no Indolc^st 
now who refutes this comparison. As a matter of fact, the identity 
of over 200 signs is so perfect that, according to Professor Langdon, 
we must accept it, unless we believe in ‘ an astonishing historical 
accident’. I have had the privilege of seeing the original tables 
of Dr. Hevesy in the hands of Professor Baron von Heine-Geldern 
in Vienna, and I must confess that a few minutes’ examination 
suffices to convince the most critical eye. Perhaps I am not dis- 
closing a secret if I mention that Baron von Heine attempted to 
connect these two extremes by a thorough examination of the most 
ancient Chinese signs; the suggestion that Chinese w'riting should 
be compared was made already in the original Mohenjo-daro 
monograph. As all other attempts to read the Indus-script have 
failed so far, we must wish good luck to the Viennese scholars who 
are uniting their efforts now in that direction. 

Many Sumerolc^ists have been attracted by the newly discovered 
script, remotely but definitely similar to Elamitic and Sumerian 
writing : but even Egyptologists must be interested in the problem, 
as they have the clue to a pictographic script in their own field 
which may bear resemblances to another script through mere 
similarity of the working of the human mind. Ihis, indeed, is the 
background to Professor Sir Flinders Petrie’s attempt, Mohenjo- 
daro, published in his Ancient Egypt, June 1932, Pt. II. That most 
famous of all Egj'ptologists interprets all the texts as titles of 
officials, not as names. Such seals are known in Egypt too, ^d 
no one could exclude the possibility of seals being used by officials 
ex officio, and without their names upon them. To quote an example 
of Sir Flinders’ interpretations, seal No. 41 would mean, according 
to him, ‘ Wakil of bow'S, Inspector of the Court of Three, Knight ’. 
A little too much of offices, one could say. The most serious 
objection, how’ever, is the number of the seals and their find-spots. 
If all the seals had belonged to officials, then almost every inhabitant 
of Mohenjo-daro must have been an official personage and member 
of the Court ; for seals have been found in almost every house, 
often quite a collection of them in a comer of a room, or outside 
the entrance, in the street, and this would lead to the somewhat 
embarrassing conclusion, that certain houses were inhabited by a 
dozen or more high officials of every description. Besides, we must 
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confess, that a number of signs are interpreted in a manner that 
probably few of us are able to follow. 

Even more difficult to follow, although certainly much more 
acceptable in ultimate results, is the attempt of Herr P. Meriggi, 
Zitr Indus-Schrift, published in the 2 DMG., New Series, Vol. 12 
(87), Heft 3/4, pp. 198-241. Herr Meriggi gives up the attempt 
to read phonems, sounds, and tries to interpret, like Sir Flinders 
Petrie, the inherent meaning of the signs. His first suggestion is 
remarkable in itself. It is, that the single and double ‘ accents 
i.e. I and ||, are really word-dividing signs. If this is accepted, it 
would be a discovery of great assistance for further work. Secondly, 
the author identifies the Nominative, the Genitive, and the Dative (?) 
suffixes, and we must confess, that his reading of the Genitive 
ending is very suggestive, anyhow so far as his own system goes. 
Lastly, he interprets a number of signs, without assigning to them 
phonetical values, as SEAL, MO(RTAR), BURDEN or weight, 
HO(RSE), AXE, SCYTHE meaning harvest also, MORTARM- 
(ILL), CER(EAL), GRAIN also sowing, HOUSE, TEMP(LE), 
TABLE, M(AN), B{OW)-M{AN) or soldier, SURVE(YOR}, OFF- 
(ICER). As an example of his way of reading, I give here his 
interpretation of seal No. 557, the first sign of which is somewhat 
obliterated : 

S(EAL ?) a SACK-F « MO-III 7 TEMP-U 

where F and U are graphic signs for Dative and Genitive suffixes. 
This text, according to Herr Meriggi would then mean ; ‘ Seal for 

the sacks of corn of the Seven Temples ’ . There is a great deal of 
good commonsense about his interpretation, notwithstanding the 
cryptic and complicated language in which he explains his thesis, 
partly due to lack of space. The unfortunate thing about this 
deciphering is that it is extraordinarily difficult to prove it. I 
must, however, repeat it that his article should be very carefully 
read by any one who has any serious intention to look into the 
matter of the Indus Valley script; and if his explanation of the sign 
for SEAL is right, and his suggestion that the single and double 
‘accents’ iand| are w'ord-dividers, is acceptable, we are certainly 
a great deal further than we have been before. 

In size, and in earnest research, the volume of Dr. G. R. Hunter, 
The Script of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro and its Connection with 
other Scripts (London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1934), 
is certainly the greatest of all the attempts. It must have involved 
more patient research work than that of Herr Meriggi, although 
I must admit that it did not strike me as equally ingenious. Such, 
how'ever, is research, that there is place both for patient, con- 
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scietitious workers and men of intuitive, ingenious wit ; and whilst 
the one might reach more dependable results through protracted 
study, the other may, among many unsuccessful attempts, suddenly 
hit the nail on the head. I am, therefore, not writing to criticize 
the methods of approach of any of them ; for I believe in both methods, 
if used in the proper critical spirit. Dr. Hunter goes into a detailed 
discussion which surpasses that of the original monograph ; he cor- 
rects a number of errors ; he publishes a more complete list of seals 
(drawn in black and w'hite) than shown in the plates of Mohenjo- 
daro ; he gives a more complete and better arranged list of all 
the inscriptions ; he gives an exhaustive analysis of his tables, and, 
on pp. 20I-2I0, he gives a Comparative Morphographic Table, in 
which he compares the Indus Valley signs wdth Egj'ptian, Proto- 
Elamite, Sumerian, Brahmi, South-Semitic, Phoenician, and Cj’priote 
writing. To begin at this end, let me add, that these Morpho- 
graphic Tables are most useful to show how very vague the relation of 
Brahmi is to the Indus signs. Dr. Hunter, like Professor Langdon, 
is firmly convinced of the derivation of the Brahmi characters 
from the Indus signs. Yet I have never seen less convincing material 
brought together than in these tables of Dr. Hunter. I myself 
have spent three months in comparing these two scripts, and gave 
it up ; I' would have done so in half an hour if I had then the 
privdege of seeing Dr. Hu'nter’s tables. I cannot enter here into 
a detsuled discussion ; but I ask the reader to look up in those 
tables signs Nos. 167 (LA), 172 (SA), 184 (KHA), 146 (DHA), 150 (SA), 
47 (KA) ; in all these cases Dr. Hunter derives the Brahmi character 
from Indus VaUey pictograms which do not bear the remotest 
similarity to them ; in any case, I am perfectly unable to discover 
any likeness! In a few other cases the similarity is evident, and 
has been pointed out already by Professor Langdon ; unfortunately, 
however, the number of really similar signs is very restricted and, 
consequently, may be merely accidental. Much more surprising 
is the comparison with the Proto-Elamitic script ; the number 
of almost entirely identical letters is large, and relates often to 
such pecuEar shapes that their separate, independent invention 
does not seem likely. Unfortunately, these comparisons do not 
help to solve the mystery. 

Dr. Hunter claims also to have determined («) the numeral 
signs, (b) the ordinal suffix, (c) the word for ‘ servant ’ and its 
determinative, (d) the ablative suffix, (e) the dative suflix, (/) 
the word for ‘ slave ' and its determinative, (g) the word for ‘ son ’. 
I think that all these conclusions still need corroboration. The 
very' suggestion that ' our texts are entirely proper names (and 
titles) ’ (p. 47), needs proof ; and I venture to differ fundamentally 
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from the author when he suggests that all the seals were made for 
some religious purpose. This seems to my commonsense so very 
improbable that I would never start from such a viewpoint. Yet, 
Dr. Hunter’s work is a most valuable contribution to the problem; 
and I feel confident that most students will in the future prefer to 
use his tables instead of those of the Mohenjo-daro monograph. 

I think we can aptly conclude this short survey of recent 
attempts to decipher the Indus-script by referring to an article, 
which, although it does not bear directly on the writing itself, yet 
indirectly it is of more importance than many a paper written on the 
script problem. I allude to Mr. Gadd’s lecture, Seals of Ancient 
Indian Style found at Ur, published in the Proceedings of the B.A., 
XVIII (1933), 22 pages, with three plates. Here we have a collec- 
tion of not less than eighteen seals of the Indus Valley style, found 
at Ur,' Kish, Tell Asmar, and other places in Mesopotamia, with 
Indus Valley inscriptions, and differing only slightly, now and 
then, in design. A number of these were found in dateble layers, 
three of them (one by Dr. Frankfort) under circumstances which 
leave no doubt what^ever about their exact date. No student of 
Mohenjo-daro and the Indus-dvilization should miss to read this 
paper. And let us hope that the soil of Mesopotamia from which 
these eloquent remnants of an ancient trade relation were excavated, 
win one day give us the clue to the signs of the Indus Valley. If 
the people of Elam and Mesopotamia were in trade relations wdth 
the Indus Valley people, and kept their seals (money obligations ?) 
in their home, then they most probably were able to read these 
signs ; and we are not ejecting the impossible when w'e hope that 
a bilingual inscription will turn up one day under the spade of some 
excavator in ‘Iraq. 



THE VANGAS 
By B. C. Law 


In modem geography, the Vanga country is conterminous 
with what is at present known as the province of Bengal. But 
Va^a in ancient days denoted only a portion of it ; it is dis- 
tinguished in ancient literature and epigraphic records not only 
from Ractta which included Suhma ‘ or was conterminous with it,® 
and Gauda which at one time included Karnasuvarna * and a portion 
of Radha,* all making up what is now roughly known as Western 
Bengal, but also from Pundra or Pundravardhana w'hich included 
Varendra or Varendri,* ma^ng up what is roughly identical with 
present northern Bengal. Vanga thus, in ancient times, stood for 
what is known in modem times as Eastern Bengal comprising the 
modem Dacca and Chittagong divisions. Among the important 
divisions of Vanga in ancient days w'ere included Samatata (mod. 
Faridpur, accordmg to Watters, and for some time even Tanialitti 
or Tamralipta (mod. Tamluk).* Hemacandra in his Abhidhana- 
cintamani (IV, 23), however, identifies the country of the Vangas 
with that of a trit« called Harikelas (Vangas-tu Harikeliyah=the 
Vangas are the Harikeliyas).’ In an eleventh century Cola inscrip- 
tion (Tirumalai Rock Ins. of Rajendracola) as well as in Goharwa 
plate of Cedi Karnadeva the Vanga country is referred to as Bahgala- 
de^rh which in the thirteenth century came to be called Bahgala 
(Wright’s Marco Polo) and in Mohamedan times Bahgla. The 
Tirumalai Inscription distinguishes Vanga not only from South 
Radha (Takkana Ladham) but also from North Radha (Uttila 
Ladham). Vanga which at one time meant Eastern Bengal has 


* Vol. No. 3, pp. 525-29. 

® S.B.E., XXII, pp. 84-85, Nflakantha's commentary on the Sabliapatva of 
the Mahabharata. ‘Suhmah Raijhah '=Submas are the Radhas. 

* M. Chakravart!, 1908, p. 274. 

* Prahodktuandrodaya, Canto II. 

® Tarpaadighi Grant of Laksmanasena, IiiscripliotiS of Bengal, III, pp. 99 foil. 
But in some of the Sena records \'auga is sometimes included in Pundravardhana- 
bhukti. 

« Vol. VIII, No. 3, p. 533. 

’ According to Itsing {Using, Takakusu, p. xhi), Wuhing, another Chinese 
pilgrim, \'isited Harikela which was the eastern limit of eastern India. Harikela 
is also mentioned in an illustrated manuscript of .\stasahasra-prajnaparamita in 
the Canib. Gniv. Library (Mss. Add. 1643). 
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thus now given its name to the entire province of modern Bengal, 
and the English rendering of the name is certainly to be derived 
from old Bahgala or Bahgla.‘ 

The Vahgas, as a tribe, are not mentioned in earlier Vedic 
literature unless we recognise them in the curious word ‘ Vahga- 
Vagadhah ’ which occurs in the Aitareya Aranyaka (II, I, i). 
' \’'ahga-Vagadhah ’ has often been amended into ‘ Vahga-Magadhah ’ 
which means the Vahgas and the Magadhas, the two neighbouring 
peoples. The amendment is, however, doubtful ; but even if it 
be correct, the Vahgas along with the Magadhas must have been 
branded by the Aryans as an impure people, probably a pre-Aryan 
tribe, for the two tribes have been described as pak^-visesdh or 
like certain species of birds. In fact, they were considered as 
birds by the Aryans. The name of the Vahga tribe is certainly 
found in the Baudhayana Dharmasutra (I. I, 14 ; cf. Oldenberg, 
Buddha 394, n) . He too brands Vahga as an impure country along 
with Pundra, Kalihga, and Sau^dra. An Aryan who had been to 
any of these countries was required to perform a certain sacrificial 
rite to become free from the impurities attaching to residence in 
those countries. Even in the time_of Patanjali, the Vahgas and 
their country’ w'ere excluded from Aryavarta. The country was, 
how'ever, .i^yanised before Manu wrote his Dharmasastra, for the 
Manusaihhita extends the eastern boundary of Aryavarta to the 
sea.* In early Buddhist literature where detailed lists appear of 
many countries and peoples, the Vahgas and their country are 
conspicuous by their absence. They are, however, mentioned in 
Jain Prajnapana which ranks Ahga and Vahga in the first group 
of Aryan peoples.® 

We have already seen that in the time of Baudhayana the 
Vahgas w'ere distinguished from the Pundras who must have occupied 


* 111 a Nllauda iuscription recentlj' edited by Mr. N. G. Jlajurader {Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XXI, pt. Ill, pp. 97 foU.) the name Vangala desa appears. 

® For early references to Vadga, see Levi, Pre-Aryan d Pre-Dravidian dans 
i'Inde. 

* It is interesting to see what accounts we may get of the ancient Vanga 
people out of some records of non-Aryan activities of a time when me Aryans 
disdained to take any notice of the trib« who were outside the pale of Arj'avarta. 
For a detailed study Vide B. C. Majumdar, ‘ History of the Bengali language,' pp. 
38—41. 

Glimpses of the ancient relation of Bengal with the Tamils are reflected in at 
least one place name of ancient Bengal — Tamralipti which was also called Dauialipti 
or Damilitti, i.e. the city of the Damala people. The D^alas are the same as 
the Tamala people or the Tamila ; and Bengal must have once in ancient da5's been 
a home of those people. 

H. P. Sistrl, Mams:, Vaisakh, 1321 B.S., pp. 356-58. 
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the region that came later on to be designated as Pundravardhana 
roughly identical with Northern Bengal. In the Epics and the 
Puranas as well, Vahga is distinguished not only from Pundra but 
also from Suhma, the two other important divisions of ancient 
Bengal, as well as from Ahga and Kahhga. According to the 
Puranas and the Great Epic,^ the .sage Dirghatamas had married 
King Bali's 6udra nurse and had Kaksivant and other sons ; and 
at Bali’s desire begot on the queen Sudesna five sons, Ahga, Vahga, 
Kalihga, Pundra and Suhma, who were called the Baleya Ksatras 
and also Baleya Brahmanas, and who came to be the founders 
of five respective countries in their names. In the Matsya Purana 
Vahga and Suhma are included in the list of eastern countries 
(Chap. 114, 43-45).® According to the Great Epic (iibh. XII, 
Chap. 5, 6^7), King Jarasandha is said to have extended his 
supremacy over the Angas, Vahgas, Kalihgas and Pundras. Karna 
is also once credited to have conquered the Suhmas, Angas and 
Vahgas (Mbh. Karna Parva,-Chap. 8, 19). In the Drona Part'a 
(Mbh., Chap. 10, 15), V^udeva is said to have once routed in 
battle the Angas, Vahgas, Kalihgas and Paun^as along with other 
peoples. In the Sabha Parva, 3 ie Panovas are credited to have 
subverted the Pundras and tiie Vahgas and led their victorious 
army to Suhma (ifbh. Sabha P., Chap. XXX, 23-25). It, therefore, 
seems that in the period represented by the Epics and the Puranas, 
Vahga, Pundra (or Paundra) and Suhma were the three important 
divisions of Bengal, but it is difficult to define with any ainount of 
exactness the geographical positions of the respective divisions. 
It is, however, interesting to observe that in the Sabhaparva 
(Chap. 44, 9) of the Mahabharata Ahga and \’’ahga are mentioned 
as for min g one Vi^ya or kingdom. This is supported by a reference 
in the Ramaj'aiia (Bk. II, Chap. X) where the Vahgas are mentioned 
along with the Angas ; they are moreover, always invariably 
associated in ancient literature with the Angas and Kalihgas. It is 
not, therefore, improbable that in those days the Vahga country 
touched the realm of Angas on one side and that of the Kalihgas 
on the other. Pundra and Suhma were two adjacent countries 


' VajTJ, P. cbap. 99, 26-:-i4. 47-97 : Brahniaiida. P. ;ii. chap. 74, 25-34. 47- 
100 ; Matsya. P. chap. 48, 23-9. 43-89 ; Brahma, P. I\'. chap. 18, i : Bliag,. P. IX, 
chap. 23, 5 -. Mbh. i, chap. 104. 4193-221, with variatirms : xii. chan. 343. 13177-84. 
cf. Pargiter, .Vac. Ind. Hist. Tradition, pp. 109 aad 15.*. 

® Cf. also Midi. (Bhisniai)ar\a, chap. 9. 46) where the .\hgas, Vaiigas, ajKl 
Kalihgas are nieutioned as Hast Indian peoples [l.aw, ‘ Some Ksatriya Tribes of 
Ancient India', p. 147). Cf. also RImayana (Kiskindhya Kanda, canto xlii' whert- 
the Pundras are mentioned as an Eastern people. 
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identical roughly with the modern Rajsahi and Burdwan divisions 
respectively. 

The first epigraphic mention of the Vahgas (more properly 
speaking of the Vahga countries) is probably made in the Maharauli 
Iron PUlar inscription (C.I.I., Vol. Ill, pp. where the mighty 

King Chandra is said to have ‘ in battle in the Vanga countries 
turned back with his breast the enemies who uniting together 
came against him, and by whom having crossed in warfare the seven 
mouths of the Indus the Vahlikas were conquered’. Mm. H. P. 
Sastri identified this mighty King Chandra with King Chandra varman 
of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription and the king of the same name 
of Pokhrana which he located in Marwar in Rajputana. But a 
more happy identification is made by Dr. H. C. Rai Chaudhuri and 
Dr. S. K. Chatterjee ' who identify Pokhrana or Puskarana with a 
village of the same name on the Damodara river in the Bankura 
district, some twenty-five miles east of the Sususia Hill on which 
the record of Chandravarman is inscribed. An almost contemporary 
reference to the Vahga people is made by Kalidasa in his Raghu- 
varh^m where Raghu is credited to have conquered the Vahgas 
after he had finished his task wdth the Suhmas, and planted his 
victorious banner in the midstream of the Ganges (Canto. IV, 

35-36). 

‘ Vahganutkhaya tarasa neta nausadhanodyatan | 

Xicakhana Jayastambhan Gahgasto’ntaresu sah ’ ;[ 

It shows that in the age of Kalidasa the Vahgas, were dis- 
tinguished, as in earlier days, from the Suhmas who seem to have 
occupied a region west of that occupied by the Vahgas. It is 
further probable that the realm of the Vahgas abutted on the 
Ganges which probably formed the dividing line between the two 
countries. The Vahga country is also referred to in the Mah^uta 
pillar inscription (Ep. Ind., Vol. V) which tells us that in the 6th 
century A.D. Kirtivarman of the Chaluk>'a dynasty gained victories 
over the kings of Vahga, Ahga and Magadha which were but three 
neighbouring countries. But a more interesting reference to the realm 
of the Vahga people is made in the ‘ Gau^vaho a Marathi Prakrit 
poem that records the exploits of King Yasovarman (first half of 
the 8th century A.D..) of Kanoj. The identity of Yasovarman has 
been sufficiently established by his mention in Chinese records as 
I-cha-fon-mo, and also in the Rajatarahginl of Kalhana. But the 
exploits recorded in the ‘ Gauda-vaho ’ are of doubtful historical 


' Rai Chaudhuri. P.H.A.I., p. 364 (3rd Edn.) ; S. K. Chatterjee, the Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language, II, p. 1061. Also see I.H.Q., I, part II, 

P. 255- 
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value except the main topics of the defeat and the killing of the 
Gauda king. According to the court-poet, Yasovarman, out on his 
conquest first came on the river Son whence he proceeded to the 
Vindhyas with his army. Fearing his approach the Gauda King, 
who was also the King of Magadha, fled, and Yasovarman entered 
his territory and fixed his camp there. The Gauda King returned, 
a battle was fought and he was killed, Yasovarman next proceeded 
to the Vahga kingdom whose King too submitted before his con- 
quering sword.* Whatever be the historical truth contained in 
this description, the Vahga country in the first half of the eighth 
centuiy- A.D. seems to have been distinguished from the realm of 
the Gaudas ; and this di.stinction seems to have been maintained 
as late as the 12th century A.D. In the Pithapuram plates of 
Prithvisena (S.S. 1108) King Malla is said to have subdu^ among 
others the Kings of the Vahgas, Magadhas and the Gaudas. In 
the Tirumalai Rock inscription (E.P. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 231) of 
King Rajendra Cola (1025 A.D.) VahgaJa-desam, i.e. the realm 
of the Var^alas or Vahgas is distingui^ed from Uttira-Ladam or 
Uttara-Radha (=sthe Brahma country of the Kavj'amimahsa) * and 
Takkana-Ladsjn or Daksina Radha {=Suhma of the Epics, the 
Puranas and the Kav^-amiihansa). l^e Kavy'amimamsa of Raja- 
sekhara {Chaps. 3 and 17), a work of the 10& century A.D., also 
mentions Anga, Vahga, Suhma, Brahma, Pundra, etc. as janapadas 
of the east. The Vahga country is also referred to not only in the 
copper-plate grant of Vaidyadeva of K^arupa who is said to have 
beOT victorious in southern Vahga (EP. Ind., Vol. II, p. 355) but 
also in the Edilpur plate of Kesavasena, the Madanpada plate of 
\'iswarupasena, and the Sahitya Parishad plate of the same King 
(Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, pp. 119, 133 and 141). It thus 
appears that from the fall of the later Guptas to the break-up of 
the Sena dynasty, the more important divisions of Bengal were 
Vahga, Pun^a, Gau«^ and Suhma which according to one authority 
was identic^ with Radha (Nilkan^a’s commentary on the Maha- 
bharata, op. cit.) and accor ding to another stood for a portion, i.e. 
the southern portion of Radha, the northern portion being de- 
signated as Brahma (Sen, Some Janafadas of Ancient Radha, op. 
cit.). Other important divisions were Karnasuvarna and Varendra, 
Tamralipti, Bagdj, Samatata and Harikela of which the last two 
were included in or identical with Vahga. Tamralipti was included 
in Suhma and A’arendra in Pundra or Pundravardhana, while 


‘ K. Ray — The Maukharis of Kanoj, Cal. Rev.. 19.28, Feb., pp. 216-17. 

* P. sen — Some Janapadas of ancient Radha, I.H.Q., Vol. VIII. Ko. 3, pp. 521- 

529. 
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Karnasuvarna seems to have stood for some region perhaps identical 
with some portion of the northern Ra(^a country. Some scholars 
have identified it with Rahgamati in the Murshidabad district 
(J.A.S.B., XXII, p. 281 ; Kubjika Tantra, Ch. 7). Others think 
that ‘ the kingdom of Karnasuvarna was situated to the w’est of 
the Bhagirathi and included Murshidabad, Bankura, Burdwan 
and Hughli (Dey’s Geographical Diet., p. 94). Bagdi, one of the 
four divisions of the ancient Bengai, according to Vallalasena 
(GopMa-Bhatta’s Vallaia Charitam, a book of doubtful value, 
Purva khanda, Vss. 6 and 7) comprised the delta of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, and may be identified with what is now 
known as the 24 parganas and the Sunderbans. (C.A.G.I., Ed. by 
Majumdar, pp. 730-31). 

Samatata, we have already said, was included in the larger 
divisions of Vanga. Some scholars are of opinion tha t it was 
distinct from Vanga which lay between the Meghna on the east, 
the sea on the south, and the old Bu(hgahga course of the Ganges 
on the north. The western boundary of Vanga appears always to 
have been indefinite (Vide Bhattasali, Sculptures in the Dacca 
Museum, pp. 4-6}.* The country is mentioned for the first time 
in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta (C.I.I., Vol. Ill, 
No. i) as one of the most important among the north-east Indian 
frontier kingdoms which submitted to the mighty Gupta emperor. 
It is also mentioned in the Karmavibhaga of the Bthatsathhita 
(Chap. XIV) as an eastern country and was visited by Yuan Chwang 
I-tsing and Seng-chi, the celebrated Chinese travellers. Yuaii, 
Chw'ang describes it as ‘ the country* of which the rivers have flat 
and level banks of equal height on both sides ’. According to him 
it was much to the south of Kamrupa and east of T^alipta ; it 
was low, moist and on the sea side. Samatata thus seems to have 
been identical with the delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra and 
must have comprised, according to epigraphic evidence, the modem 
districts of Tipperah, Noakhali, Sylhet (J.A.S.B., 1915, pp. 17, 
18) and portions probably of Barisal. That it included Tipperah is 
proved also by Nos. 19 and 59 of the Cambridge Mss. No. Add. 
1643, anillustrated manuscript of AsUsahasrikaprajiiaparamita in the 
Cambridge University Libraty- (Foucher, Iconographic Buddhique, 
Vol. I ; Ch. also Bhattasali, op. cit., pp. 12-13). When Yuan 
Chwang visited the country, Samatata was an important kingdom. 
There were about 30 Buddhist Sangharamas -with about 2,000 


^ Regardiag Vanga, Vangala and Samatata, mention may be made here of 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudliuri’s Bengali article, ' Vanga kon desa ’ in his Studies in Indian 
Antiquities, Cal. Univ., pp. 184-X92. 
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priests in the country while the temples of Brahmanical gods were 
also numerous. But there were Nigrantha Jain ascetics in plentiful 
numbers. During the visits of Yuan Chwang and Seng-Chi, Samatata 
seems to- have been under the rule of the Khadga dymasty (Memoirs 
of A.S.B., Vol. I, No. 6 ; also Beal’s Life of Hiuen Tsang, Intro, 
p. xi, no. 40). It came later on to be ruled over by the Chandra 
d3ma5ty of Vanga (Cf. Govindcandra of VangSla desam of the 
Tirumalai Inscription). The Rampal plate of ^ricaudradeva (Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XII, p. 136) informs us that a Candra dynasty held 
sway over the Rohita hill (identified by Mr. BhattasSli with a' range 
of hillocks in the Tipperah District, op. cit., pp.' 9-10) and appears 
to have mastered the whole of Vanga including Samatata. $ri- 
candradeva’s father Trailokya Candra is described to have been 
the mainstay of the king of Harikela w^hich is identical with some 
portions of lower ^^ahga. The Candras were ousted from their 
possession of Samatata in the beginning of the iith century- by 
the \'armans, who in their turn made room for the Senas towards 
the end of the same century. The Asrafpur copper plates of the 
Khavas (Mem. A.S.B., Vol. I, No. 6) were issued from a place 
called Karmmanta, which has been identified with Bad-Kamta, 
12 miles west of Comilla. The Karmmanta has often been identified 
as the capital of Samatata (Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 175 ; 
BhattesaH, op. cit., p. 6). 

Not long after Ya^vannan’s victory over the Gauda and the 
Vanga king (first half of the Sth century A.D.) referred to above, 
Odivisa, Vanga and five other countries of the east (which seem to 
have included Gauda, Suhraa, Pun^a, etc.) according to the cele- 
brated Tibetan historian T^anatha (ind. Ant., Vol. IV, pp. 365-366), 
seem to have plunged into a chaos which has been described as 
‘ Matsyanyaya This was put an end to when Gopala, the first 
of the Pala dynasty, was elected king from amongst the people 
sometime in the middle of the Sth century A.D. But not very 
long after the supremacy of the P^as was contested in Vanga, i.e. 
Eastern Bernal by a family of kings knowm in history as the Candra 
dynasty. The Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Cola (1025 A.D.) 
shows that Vanga or Vahgala desarh was at this time ruled over by 
Govinda Candra and was distinguished from \'arendra and Uttar’a 
Radha ruled over by Mahipala, and from Daksina Radha ruled over 
by Ranasura. The Candra dynasty ruled over the entire realm of 
Vanga including Samatata, Harikela and Candravipa (mod. 
Backergunj district). But they w'ere supplanted by the Varmans 
in the beginning of the nth century who in their turn were verj’ 
soon ousted by the Senas. During their rule Vanga wns included in 
the Pundravardhanabhukti. 




AN ASOKAN INSCRIPTION RECONSIDERED 

By Radha Kumud Mookerji 

The inscriptions of Asoka still present a few passages which 
remain as <x>nundnims awaiting adequate explanation. Tlie follow- 
ing is one of these, given in its different texts, which may help to 
throw light on one another ; — 

Rflpnath Text : Ya imaya kalaya Jaihbudipasi 
Sahasram Text : Etena ch amt^ena Jarabudipasi 
Brahmagiri Text : Imina chu kalena 
Maski Text : Pure Jambudipasi 
Rupnath Text : Amisa deva husu te dani tnisa kata 
Sahasram Text ; Ammisam deva samta munisa misamdeva 
kata 

Brahmagiri Text : Amisa samana munis§ Jambudipaa 
misa devehi 

Maski Text : Ye amisa deva husu te dani misibhuta 

The beginning of a right explanation of this passage lay in that 
of the key-word misa which w'as originally connected with the word 
mrshd, false, but the form mttsa in the Bhabru Edict for the same 
word led to the suggestion that the form misa should be traced to 
Sanskrit ntisra (mixed) and not mrshd. 

Thus the literal translation of the parage emerging out of this 
explanation of the w-ord misa is of the two following forms : — 

{a) Even within this interval, in Jambudvipa, men who were 
unmingled with gods [i.e. had no gods or no religion] 
came to be mingled with gods [i.e. became reli^ous 
or worshippers of gods]. 

(d) Even within this interval, in Jambudvipa, men whose 
gods were disunited have become men whose gods were 
united. 

It will appear that of these two translations, the first applies 
only to the Sahasram Text, while the second applies to the Rupnath 
and Maski Texts. The last two texts speak only of the union of 
gods previously disunited and have no reference to men. The 
Brahmagiri Text, however, mentions both men and gods and may 
be interpreted in either of the two ways (a) and (b). ‘ Misd devehi 

if construed as ' mingled with the go^ ’, would give the same 
meaning as (a) ; if rendered as ' unit^ along with Qxeir gods ’, or 
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‘ united by or through their gods it would give the same meaning 
as (A). Indeed, ‘ amha samana munisa ’ can hardly mean ‘ disunited 
with idle gods as it must under the interpretation (a) ; the natural 
meaning is ‘ disunited among themselves which agrees with (ft). 

Accordingly, (ft), which suits all the readings, must be the 
correct rendering. 

But to settle the translation of the passage is not to settle its 
inherent difficulty. The different translators of the passage up to 
Hultzsch have remained content with the conception of the com- 
minglir^ of gods with men or men with gods, but have not concerned 
themselves with any rational explanation of what exactly sudi a 
‘ commingling ’ stands for, or what are its exact and practical 
consequences. These are sought to be interpreted as follows by 
Dr. F. W. Thomas in the Cambridge History of India [Vol. I, 
p. 505] : " Asoka claims that in littie more than a year he had 
brought the Brahman gods to the knowledge of those people in 
India, i.e, the wild tri^s, who had formerly known nothing of 
them ”. But this interpretation may perhaps be further rationalized. 
Translation (a) may be taken to refer to Asoka’s missionary activiti^ 
following his closer contact with the Samgha [cf. ‘ Santghe upugate ’] 
by which he was able to achieve a considerable progress of Ms 
people in religion or godliness. Translation (ft), based on the 
Rflpnath and Maski Texts, which refer to the union of gods hitherto 
disunited, diould mean that Asoka was able, by his work for less 
than two years, to achieve the task of putting an end to the strife 
of gods and their worshippers, to the war of sects, and of harmonizing 
gods and religions, all over the continent of India. 

But all these translations and interpretations, however literal, 
or true to text, do not yield much sense or significance. They only 
agree in ascribii^ to Asoka the credit of acMeving the impossible. 
It is claimed for him that within the short space of a ‘ little more 
than a year ’, he was able to convert the wild tribes of India to 
Brahmanism and to impart to them a knowdedge of its gods. It is 
also as an alternative claimed that within that short interval, he 
was able to make the millions of India distinctly religious and godly, 
or to abolish the battle of creeds, and strife of sects, for wliich India 
is notorious to this day. In my opinion, these interpretations, 
besides condemning themselves by suggestions of the impossible, 
do a great injustice to the character of Asoka by letting him appear 
as a man given to vainglorious boasting, a charge which the late 
T. W. Rhys Davids had freely made against him on another ground. 

The passage in questicm, therefore, challenges a more rational 
explanation out of d^er^ice to the hallowed memory of Asoka, and 
as a vindication of his character which has been assailed already by 
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some learned critics. But the key to the riddle of the passage lies 
hidden in the passages that precede and follow it, and may be 
recovered from its context, if it is carefully and critically read. It 
would be a complete misreading of the edict itself to read in it 
any kind of objective reference. On the contraiy, it is purely 
subjective and personal in its reference and contents. It introduces 
a most important autobiographical touch in the life of Asoka. Its 
purpose is entirely moral and ethical. It emphasizes the primal 
need of self-exertion [pardkra^na] as an aid to moral and .spiritual 
progress. He has resized this need from his own ex{>erience of the 
resists of such self-exertion. He is anxious to present to his people 
these results in this edict in the hope that example is better thon 
precept. In the edict, Asoka first states that he did not exert 
himself much in his new faith for more than two years and a half 
that he had remained as an upasaka. But since then, for more 
tlian a yeai', he made strenuous exertions, of which the result is as 
describe in tlie passage under review. Asoka exclaims: “ Imina 
chu kalena amisa samana munisa Jambudipasi misa devehi 1 Paka- 
masa hi iyam phale 1 No hi yam sakye mahatpeneva papotave 1 
Kamarh tu kho khudakena pi pakamaminena vipule svage sakye 
arSdhetave” [Brahmagiri Text]; “Of exe^on, indeed, is this the 
result ! But this cannot be attained by the great alone. For the 
small, too, can attain to a wide heaven of hlisi by sustained exer- 
tion The point of this entire reference is that tire kind of ‘ result ’ 
or achievement indicated in the obscure passage about Jambudtipa 
and its people is something which can be attempted by the high 
and the low equally and alike. It was not something fit only mr 
the high, or for a king like Asoka. Therefore, it should not be 
taken to mean anything like an all-India religi<jus propagandisin, 
or mass moral instruction, whicli could only be the work t)f an 
emperor like Asoka. We have, tlierefore, to find out what was the 
kind of work that could be undertaken equally and in common 
by lie great as well as the small. Such work may be taken to be 
what we understand by the term sadhand, pardkranux, or individual 
self -exertion. The aim of this pardkrama Is again rejjeated and 
defined as the attainment of heaven {pdratrikdya) in R.E. X, which is 
again described as being equivalent to freedom from bondage 
{parisrava) or sin yapnnwim). It is further explained that this 
freedom from sin cannot be achieved except by the utmost exertion 
born of complete renunciation or sacrifice of all other aims in life 
[sarvum purfkijyuj. It is further emphasized that such a consum- 
mation is easier for the poor and the lowly than for the high and 
mighty. Thus practically Asoka’s doctrine of pardkrama amounts 
to a whole-hearted and concentrated pursuit of Dharma. *And, 
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accordingly, we find that even the very word parakramamdn&na 
in the Brahmagiri Text of the Minor R.E. I alternates with the 
significant word dharma-yutena in the Maski Text. We have 
again further developments of this doctrine of pardkrama to record 
in the edicts. In P.E. II, self-exertion as a means of self-realization 
is to be cultivated in the following forms, viz, utmost love of Dharma, 
utmost self-examination [pankshd], utmost obedience [to the 
dictates of Dharma], utmost dread [of sins], and utmost enliusiasm 
{utsdha, which is to be equated witfi the term pardkrama, and also 
with the term uUhd,nam used in R.E. VI which also uses the word 
parakramal. Again, just as in R.E. X, the aim of pardkrama is 
taken to T:^ Dharma, or punyam, similarly in P.E. II, Dharma is 
defined as apdsmavarh. In P.E. Ill, dsdnava is equated with pdpa. 
P.E. III inculcates the duty of ‘ self-examination ’ by w'hich one 
may ‘ see ’ (dekhaii) his sins as well as his virtues. And lastly in 
P.E. VII it is pointed out how progress in Dharma may be achieved 
in two ways, by Dharma-niyama and by Nijhati or inner meditation. 
Of these. Meditation or Introspection is extolled as being far more 
effective than the external regidations of Dharma. 

On a comparative consideration of aU these relevant passages 
in the edicts, it is quite reasonable to read a purely subjective and 
personal reference in the passage of the Minor Rock Edict under 
review, althoi.gh a far different view has been advanced, with his 
usual ability, by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, in his discussion of the 
same passage in a recent article in the ‘ Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute’. In the light of the foregoing con- 
siderations, I adhere to the interpretation which I had first su^ested 
in my Asoka as one corresponding most to reason and common 
sense, and which may be repeated in my old words as follows : 
“ By a little more than a year’s exertion, lo! I have made such 
progress [ba(^am cha me pakaihte . . . pakamasa hi iyam phale] : 
it is, indeed, the men in Jambudvipa [the best coxmtry, according to 
the sacred texts, for spiritual life] who could thus have ‘ commerce 
with the gods ’ in such a short time. But let it not be understood 
that such progress is only for the great, like me. ‘ It is easier for 
a camel to enter the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
heaven.’ Great or small, all must exert themselves. Then alone 
will the Pilgrim’s Progress {pardkrama) lead to the Promised Band 
{vipula-svarga).' ’ 

The al^ve trend of thought leads to the condusion that the 
exertion of which he spealcs, and its rich results {mahd-phalarh), 
are personal to Asoka and have nothing objective or external in 
their reference. But though these are personal to him, they are 
not to be deemed as snme ^ing which is exdusively his, or a royal 
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monopoly. Believing in example as better than precept, Asoka 
is attempting a relation of his own experience, the succe^ of his 
own exertions in the life ^iritual, to serve as a stimulus to the 
moral endeavour of his people to whose welfare he dedicated his 
life. And he points to his own example in this r^ard as an example 
of success achieved under adverse conditions due to his own singular 
position. Royalty and religion can hardly go together. Asoka 
is anxious to point out to his people a royal road to religion found 
by him, viz. pardkrama, though that road is more difficult for 
Royalty than the lowly. That the religious life is a matter of exer- 
tion is, indeed, the central truth {sara) of all religions. Thus the 
subjective interpretation of the pass^e yields the best sense. The 
other interpretations, as already pointed out, would assume the 
impossible, viz. that Asoka by a year’s propagandist work had 
made the entire people godlike, or made the wilder tribes acquainted 
with the gods, or had harmonized the warring creeds. As regards the 
superior spiritual potentialities of the people of Jambudvipa, on 
wWch the Indian sacred works are fond of dwelling, we may refer 
to Manu’s definition of Brahmavarta as ‘ the land created by the 
gods or to a typcal pps^e in the VishnHpttranam where it is 
stated that birth in India is the final felidty rewarding qwritual 
merit accumtilated in a thousand lives, that those bom in India 
can surpass even the gods in spiritual pn^ess, and that, accordingly, 
the gods themselves seek birth in this holy land. 

I do not claim that this interpretation is final but only that it 
seeks to be more rational and to recover the true sense of the pass^e 
behind its words or its merely verbal or literal trandations. My 
aim is only to provoke a discussion which may lead to a satisfactory 
solution of one of the few conundrums of Asokan Edicts. 




VISNUDASA— A VAI§NAVA REFORMER OF 
SOUTH INDIA 

By B. M. Baku A 

Buddhadatta, the gifted author of the Abhidhamm§.vatara, the 
RuparQpavibh^a, the Vinaya-vinicchaya and the Buddhavamsa- 
Commentar>’^, is known as a great contemporary of Buddhaghosa. 
He was a native of Uragapura (Uraijmr) on the bank of the KSveii 
and a celebrity of South India and no less of the Mahavihara (Great 
Monastery) of Anuradhapura (Ceylon). He flourished during the 
reign of King Acyuta-vikranta or Acjnita-vikraraa of the Kadamba 
dynasty. In all of his main works, he patriotically speaks of tlie 
Cola l^gdom and describes it as the best of all kingdoms — an 
epitome of the wh(^e of this beautiful and prosperous earth. He 
expressly says that he wrote his works while he lived at the localit>’’ 
Bhutamahgala of the beautiful port of Kaveripalrtana, watered by 
the Kaverl, in the grand mona.stery erected by one Vi^udSsa or 
K^adasa (Venhudlsa, Kanhadasa). All these will be evident from 
the following citations from his own writings : — 

First, in the nigamana (epilogue) of the Abhidhammavatara, 
he says : — 

‘ Nara-nari-ganakinne asahkinne kulikule 
phite sabbahgasampanne pasanna-saritodake 
Nana-ratana-sampanne vividhapana-sahkate 
Kaveripattane ramme nanaramopasobhite 
Kelasa-sikharakara-pasida-patimandite 
Karite Kanhadasena dassanlye manorame 
Vihire vividhakara-caru-pa^ra-gopure 
tattha paanapasse maya nivasata sata 
ramma-sallekha-sakhalya-^adi-guna-sobhina 
ayam Sumatina sadhu yacitena kato tato. 

Secondly, in the nigamana of the Vinaya-vinicchaya, he says : — 
‘ Setthassa Colaratthassa nabhibhute nirakule 
sabbassa pana lokassa game sampindite viya 

* * * * 

Kaveri-jala-sampata-pariputa-mahitaie 
iddhe sabbahga-sampanne, mahgale Bhuta.nahgale 
Vihare \'e:uhudasassa dassaniye manorame 
pasada-janane ramme pasade vasata maya 
* * # * 
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Accut’ Accutavikkante Kalambakula-nandaue 
mahim samanusasante araddho ca samapito. 

N.B.—The Tika adds : ‘ Kajambakulavainsajate Accutavik- 
kama-name Cojarajini Cojarattharn samanusasamane 

Thirdly, in the nigamana of the Buddhavamsa-Commentary, 
he says : — 

' Kavira-jala-sampata-pariputa-mahitale 
Kaveri-pattane ramme nana-nari-narakule 
karite Kanhadasena sanhavacena sadhuna 
vihare vividhakara-caru-pak^agopure 

The point of enquiry is— Who was Venhudasa or Kanhadasa 
who erected a grand monastery at Kaveripattana for Buddhadatta 
and other Buddhist Theras, or how'^ was it that he came to be 
interested in Buddhism, if he was not a Buddhist by his religious 
faith ? 

As to this enquiiy, apart from Visnudasa or Krsnad^a 
bearing a t3q)ical Vai§nava name and apart from his being a saintly 
man of gentle speech {sanhavaco sddhu), there is no other personal 
information about him to be gathered from Buddhadatta’s descrip- 
tions. A definite answer to Ae above questions may, however, be 
found in the historical anecdote of Vi?nudasa and the Cola-king 
in the Skanda-Purana, Vi^nukhanda, Karttikam^-mahatmya, 
Chaps. XXVI-XXVII' 

King Cola reigned in the city of Kancipura (Conjeeverum) and 
the territories governed by him came to constitute a kingdom which 
was called Cola after him.* His was a peaceful and prosperous 
reign. Both the banks of the Tamraparni river shone forth with 
h^h and bright sacrificial posts. His religious preceptor was the 
royal chaplain Mudgala who advocated the superiority of sacerdotal 
or ceremonial Vaisnavism.* He founded a royal dynasty in which 
the reigning king was succeeded to the throne by his nephew 
(bkdgineya, sister’s son). 

Msnudasa who was a citizen of Cola was held in high esteem 
as a saintly Brahmin and pious Vaisnava devotee. He endeavoured 


* Buddbadatta’s Manuals, edited by A. P. Buddhadatta (P.T.S.}, 1915’ 
pp. xvi-xvii. 

* Skanda-Purana, Vishnukhanda, KaxthikaniasaciShatma, Chap. XXVI : — 

Kinclp 7 tryatfi pura Cola-cakravartii-nrpo ’bhavat, 

YasySkhySyaiva te deias Cola Hi pratkdm gaiah. 

^ Ibid,, Chap. 26, 27 ; — 

Tastnad adyapi fad deie soda rajyainsa-bhdgUiah, 

Svasreyah era jayanie UUkttah vidhivarthin^. 
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to establish in the kingdom of Cola a simpler and purer form of 
Vai?navism based upon devotion {bhakii) and love of humanity 
irrespective of castes or creeds and free from the pomp and show of 
ceremonialism. By his own personal example he tried to demon- 
strate that to be meek in spirit and ardent about living always 
for Him was to render oneself worthy of favour from Hari. This 
had its desired effect as it served ultimately to convert the good 
king Cola of Cola to his faith, and the king himself is said to have 
been favoured with the vision of the Immutable Being (Acynta). 

It may be shown that there is a substantial agreement between 
the two accounts. Both Buddhadatta and the Skandapurana speak of 
Visnudasa as a man of saintly character. According to Buddhadatta, 
he was knowm by the name of Visnudasa or Krsnadasa, both of 
which are suggestive of the same fact, namely, that he was a devotee 
of Krsna Visnu or Hari. In the Skandapurana he distinctly 
figures as a great Vaisnava devotee and reformer, who had the 
courage of lifting his voice against the Epic Vaisnavism aboimding 
in sacerdotalism or ceremonialism demonstrating not so much 
sincerity as worldly power, pomp and prosperity of the wor- 
shipper. The sacrifici^ rites connected with the Epic Vaigpavism 
must have involved harm to animal life which was against tlie 
principle of neo-Vaisnavism expounded by Visnudasa. The 
principle of non-harming (ahiiiisa) must have been an essential 
point of similarity between his Vaisnavism on the one hand and 
Buddhism on the other. 

The Purana represents Visnudasa as a pious Brahmin who was 
above caste prejudices and as a devout Vai$nava who felt the 
keenest sympathy for the suffering humanity, which are again the 
points of similarity between his Vaisnavism and Buddhism. 

The Purana represents him as a pious man with the courage 
of conviction. It was not, of course, an easy task for him to stand 
openly against the classical form of Vaisnavism with strong royal 
patronage at its back. There must have been some sort of alliance 
between him and the Buddhists of the place to contest the issue 
pressed by him. The Purana says that he proved victorious to 
such an extent that the powerful Cola King, a devout Vai?nava 
himself, was convinced at last of the truth upheld by him to the utter 
discomfiture of the advocates of the Epic Vaisnavism. The Purana 
would, however, have us believe that the then reigning King Cola 
was the founder of the Cola Kingdom, thereby intending to take 
him to be a very ancient king. We need not stress this point too 
rigorously in view of the fact that the intention of the Purana 
is not verv- definite about the age in which the Cola King had 
flourished. The Purana represents him as a beggarly Brahmin 
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with no means to found a temple {devalaya) as contrasted wift 
the king, while Buddhadatta mentions him as a builder of a magni- 
ficent monastery at Bhutamangala for the Buddhists. No doubt 
should be cast upon his having the means of erecting a monastery 
because of this comparison which is only a reiteration of a very 
old Indian tradition. Thus ignoring this minor point of difference 
we can say that the interest of the Pur^a story of Visnudasa lies 
in the light it throws on the mystery shrouding the ^rsonality (rf 
\’isnudasa or Krsnadasa figuring in Buddhadatta’s writing. 



A NEW BRAHMAN DYNASTY 

By JOGE>n>RA Chandra Ghosh 

Among the Odumbara coins, there is one which presents an 
interesting study. It is the coin of Dharaghosha. It has got some 
peculiarities which are not found in any other coin of the group. 
Cunningham and Brown give the following description of this 
coin : — 

Cunningham : 

Plate IV, Fig. i, A.R. 07, weight 37 5 grains. Dupl. Lahore 
Mu-seiim. 

Obv. — Siva, standing to front with r. hand raised to head, and 
leopard’s skin over ( 1 .) arm ; similar to figure of Herakles 
crownii^ himself. L^end in Arian Pali characters. 
Mahadevasa rajna Dhara-Gh(»hasa Odumbarisa — across 
field Viiwamitra. 

Rev. — ^Tree [Udumbara fig. tree {?)] surrounded by Buddhist 
railing. To left Siva’s trident with battle-axe attached. 
Indian Pali legend, Mahadevasa rajna Dhara-Ghosasa 
Odumbarisa. 

Brown : 

Plate III, 3, Odumbara: Dharaghosha. A.R., W't. 37’5 grs. 

Obv.— Standing figure of Visvamitra (.>). In Brahmi. 
Mahadevasa Raiia Dharughoskasa Odumbarisa, ‘ (aw) 
of the Mahadeva, king Dharughosha of Odumbara ’ ; 
acro.ss, in Kharoshthi, Visvamitra. 

Rev. — ^Trident, battle-axe and tree within railing. Brahmi 
legend as in obverse. 

Many interestii^ points arise in this connection, such as ; — 

1. WTio is this Vi^amitra, and what relation does he 

bear to Dharaghosha ? 

2. WTiat doe.s Mahadeva or Mahadeva indicate ? Is it a 

name, a part of a name or only an appellation ? 

3. WTiat again is Dharaghosha ? Is it an appellation ? 

Or is it a name or a surname or a compound of one 
name and one surname, or a combination of tw’o 
surnames ? 

4. WTiat is Odumbarisa ? Is it the name of a country 

or a tribe or what ? 

5. WTiat do the symbols trident, tree. etc. indicate ? 
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1. The figure on the obverse is taken by Cunningham as one 
of Siva and suspected by Dr. Brown and Prof. Rapson as one of 
Vi^vamitra. There can, however, be no doubt as to this figure 
being one of Vi^amitra, as the letters ViSvdmitra are engraved 
across the body of this figure. Visvamitra is here represented in 
the garb of an ascetic. We notice that he has a sacred-thread, 
{yajnopavtta), hanging from his left shoulder across the breast ex- 
tended down to left loin like that of a Brahman, a follower of Rig- 
Veda. Other Brahmans wear it much lower down. This has 
escaped the notice of the scholars. We are tempted to take him 
to the well-known Vedic sage Visvamitra. 

2. In the inscriptions we generally find that the names of 
kings are preceded by his appellations or tildes. As Mahddevasa 
precedes rdjna or rdna which is admittedly a title, Mahddeva&a 
seems also to be an appellation. If so, what does it mean ? It 
probably means, like MdheSvara, ‘ a devotee of Mahadeva (Siva).’ 
According to this interpretation its proper Sanskrit form would be 
Mdhddevasya} Our interpretation of the word is supported by the 
symbol of trident on the reverse. 

3. As we have seen that Mahddevasa and Rdjna or Rdna 
are appellations or titles, Dharaghosha must be the name of the 
king. Now the question is whether Dharaghosha is his whole name 
with the component ghosha indicating his family surname. We are 
inclined to take it so, for we find from inscriptions that some 
Brahmans of the VisvSmitra Family bore the surname of Ghodia 
and migrated from Northern India. One of the donees of a charter 
of Gaya(^ Tunga was Sri-ghosha, son of Vedaghosha of the Kausika 
goira with three pravaras (according to Baudhayana these are Vi^fi- 
mitra, Daivarata and Audala). Their origin^ home was Ahich- 
chhatra,* the provenance of these coins. The donee of the Banapur 
grant ® of Dan^mahadevi was a Brahman named Dhavala. His 
father s name is undecipherable. He was a grandson of Aprati- 
daghosha, belonging to the Visvamitra gotra, with the pravara 
Devarata (Daivarata ?) and the anu-pravara Audala, a student of 

Kanva'Sdhhd. There may be some doubt about Dhavala for it 
does not end in gho^ and also we do not know his father’s name, 
out no such objection can be raised in the case of Sri^hosha 
where we find that both the names of father and son end in ghosha 


I J translates this by ‘His Exalted Majesty' (Hindu PolUy,Vsa\ 

Chakrabartty takes the word to refer to ‘ the national 
goo (A Shtay of Anc%ent Indian NutnismaHcs, p. 160). 

*/.P./ 1 . 5 .B..Vol.V,pp. 340.50. 
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4. Odumbarisa is a Prakrita word in the sixth case ending, 
singular, of the word Odumbari meaning ‘ of Odumbari The 
Sanskrit form of Odumbari is Audtmhari. It may mean ‘ an in- 
habitant, or a king of the country of Odumbara' , or may denote a 
gotra name. In what sense has it been iised here ? According to 
Baudhayana Andumbari is a goira name under the Kunka group of 
the Visvamitra Family, wi& the three pravaras, Vaisvainitra, 
Daivarata and Audala. Having reference to the effigy of V’isva- 
initra on the coin, the word cannot be taken in any other sense 
than the gotra name. If it meant ‘a country’, the word would 
have been Odumbarasa (Sans. Audtxmbarasya). This clearly shows 
that Dharaghosha belonged to the Visvamitra Family. So he was 
a Br^man and doubtless a follower of Rig-Veda as the vafnopainia 
of Visvamitra would indicate. The pravaras of the Audumbaris 
exactly tally with those of Brahman Sri-ghosha, whose family had 
migrated to Orissa from Ahichchhatra. Further, not only his 
pravaras but his surname also agree. 

5. Hae symbol of trident on the reverse apparently indicates 
that the King Dhar^hodia was of the $aiva faith. This we have 
seen is also supported by the appellation of Mdhddevasa. The 
battle-axe perhaps is an insignia of his royalty and it probably 
indicates his present Kshatriya profession. The tree is perhaps an 
udvmbara (fig) tree as has been supposed by Cunningham. It may 
be considered as a totem by some. The railing round it and the 
platform [vedi] underneath show that it was an object of veneration 
and worship. The sage Audurabara, after whom the .^udumbari 
gotra was named might possibly have been so called because his 
hermitage was under an udumhara tree or in an udumbara forest. 
It must not be considered that we are drawing too much on our 
imagination. A similar explanation of the origin of the name of 
the ^akyas will be found in Canto. I, v. 24 of file Saundarananda- 
kSvya of Asvaghosha. He says that some princes of the Ikshvaku 
race lived under a iaka tree, so their descendants came to be known 
as the 6akyas, as — 

■ ^aka-vriksha-pratichchhannam vdsum yasmach-cha ckaknre [ 

Tasmdd-Ikshvdku-vamsyds-te bhuvi idkyd iti smritah )j 24 

It is less likely that the sage was named after the country of 
Audumbara, for in that case we should expect his name to be 
.\udumbari. But as tlie gotra is named Audumbari, i.e. the des- 
cendants of Audumbara, his name could not have been Audumbari. 
The country might have been named after him, or from the 
abundance of udumbara trees growing in the country. 

If there is anything of worth in our remarks, fiiere can be no 
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hesitation in taking Dharaghosha to be a Brahman of the Audum- 
bari gotra of the Visvamitra family having the surname of Gho^a. 
Both Cunningham and Brown assign these coins to circa 100 B.C. 
The Kanvas were then ruling supreme. The dynasty of Dhara- 
ghosha might have been their feudatories. Both the Suhgas and 
the Kanvas were Brahman emperors and it is not at all unlikely 
that some Brahman ruling famihes should have sprung up from 
among their communitJ^ It is a very significant fact that some 
of the later ruling families, even when they were wdl-acknowledged 
as I^hatriyas, claimed Brahman origin, namely the Palhatms, 
the Kadambas, the Chauhans, etc. Yuan Chwang wrote that 
Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa also was a Brahman. Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar has sho\vn that the Guhilots were originally N^ar 
Brahmans. Again, some common tribal names are found amor^ 
the Brahmans and the Rajputs, such as the Pratihax Br^maps 
and Pratihar Rajputs, the Dadhich Br^mans and the Dadhich 
Rajputs, the Modh Brahmans and the Modh Rajputs, and so on. 
We hope some scholars will stmdy this interesting question and throw 
further light upon it. 



IS SAMKHYA NON-VEDIC? 

By SURENDRANATH DaSGUPTA 

The origin of the Samkhya system of thought is rather obscure. 
We find almost nothing regarding the Sarnkhya course of thoi^ht 
in the Samhita literature or in the Brahmanas. Of the earher 
Upanishads, the Katha and the ^vetMvatara contain references 
which may be interpreted on the Samkhya line. The Chandyogya 
also contains passages which may be regarded to have a Samkhya 
bearing. There are some pass^es in the ilaitri Upanisad which may 
be regarded as being distinctly a Sarnkhya tjTje. The philosophy 
of Sarnkhya is attributed to Kapila about whose identi^’ Sahlmra 
is tmcertain in his BrahmasHtrabhasya. ViTierever there are 
apparent references to the Sarnkhya doctrine Sahkara has always 
bera at great pains to show that these do not refer to Samkhya. 
Sankara’s contention was that the Samkhya philosophy was not 
be iomiS m the Vedic literature. He regarded ^e Sarnkhya 
as a non-Vedic cult of hi|^ antiquity. According to him 

Badarayana used the term Smrti to denote the Skmkhya or the 
Yoga school, but though it was regarded as the Smrti yet it was 
contradicted by other Smrtis of the Vedic school. It seems there- 
fore that Sarnkhya was regarded as a non-Vedic cult in the 8th 
century A.I). by such a master of Vedic literature as Sankara. 

The apparent references to Sarnkh^'a in the Katha Upanisad 
deserve our careful consideration. In my opinion they refer to 
some Sarnkhya school which is different from the Samkhya of 
Isvarakrshna. It is well known to scholars that the accounts of 
Samkhya found in the different Puranas, the Agama literature and 
el.sewhere vary greatly. It is therefore ^'eiy difficult to say which 
of these accounts of Samkhya can be regarded as a correct re- 
presentation. The only way in which these different accounts of 
Samkhya may be reconciled is by the assumption that the Samkh 3 '^a 
underwent a course of clianges and developments. Whether these 
devdopments grew up in a unitary line or whether they should be 
regarded as having their origin in diverse circles of culture cannot 
very easilv be determined. A shrewd and painstaking analysis of 
all the av^able data of Sarnkhya together with the application of 
a careful insight into these Various accounts may in time disclose 
some of the obscure parts of the origin and development of the 
Samkhya system. 

It seems however pretty certain that Sankara's contention that 
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the Samkhya was non-Vedic is right. The apparent references to 
Samkhya in Katha and Svetasvetara show that these ideas have no 
organic connection with the general Upanisadic scheme of thought. 
They seem to be references to doctrines which did not grow in 
the Upanisads but which were probably current in the local ciitks 
and then adopted by the Upanisads. Any interpretation of tht^se 
texts on non-Samkhya lines on the ground that these do not tally 
w'ith the standard Sainkhya as found in Isvarakmh:^*s TTarilri 
is unwarrantable, for according to the view here propounded 
Ilvarakrshna’s Sainkhya is only a stage in the development of the 
Samkhya school of thoi^ht. The Upanisads generally advocate 
either an unqualified Monism, or a qualified Monism of some sort. 
Thus the Sanikhya whidi in spite of aU its changes and developmenfe 
generally agrees in holding matter as a product of a course of suc- 
cessive emanations from a fundamental pre-matter, that is, Prakiili, 
distinctly preaches an Un-upanisadic idea, for the derivation <rf 
matter from a pre-matter is not to be found in the Upanisads. 

The principal Samkhya work attributed to Kapila is called 
^stitantra^astra or the Sastra of sixty chapters. The names 
these sixty chapters are enumerated in the Ahirbudhnyasamhita 
and the doctrines there enumerated are of a type entirely diferent 
from those foimd in the Upanisads. If the account of the Ahir- 
budhnyasamhita regarding the ^titantra^stra and the views of 
Kapila be regarded as correct then this Kapila can have but little 
claim to belong to the Upanisadic circle. If traditional teaching 
of Arada is to 1^ believed as the Sainkhya teaching and if its affinity 
to Buddhistic philosophy be taken into consideration then also the 
Samkhya has to be regarded as having bloomed forth in a field 
which was different from that of the Vedas. 



BANNER OF THE JINAS AND ITS USE 


By Kamta Prasad Jain 

Banner is regarded in Jainism as a sacred symbol. It is one 
of its eight blessed things.* ‘ Banner of the divine Jina or Arhat 
as it is called, was always found near Him. In fact the Jinas were 
the greatest Conquerors in the realm of Spiritual World. Men and 
angds alike celebrated the great Conquest of every Jina_ over 
ignorance alwaj'S and Indra unfurled tlie great banner of Victory 
in the Samosarana (the audience hall of Jina) to commemorate th^ 
sacred event.* 

Besides this, even in the preaching tour of the victorious Jina, 
his banner, as to indicate the stamp and symbol of Jaini,sm, was 
taken in the front of the procession by the Devas (heavenly beings).* 
Jinasenacharya says that it looked to form as if a part of the txtdy 
of the Jina.* And hence a great importance of sanctitv has been 
attached to the banner of the divine Arhat. Every regions and 
secolar ceremony could be performed only with the unfurlment of 
the banner. It is but essential to get the tenner of Jina hoist^ 
on the Jain temples.* One who does so, the'jaina Sastras say, will 
.=urely become a great Cakravartiii one day ! * 

The banner of Jina is always found flying also on the ever- 
lasting shrines dedicated to the worship of Jinas and situated in 
the regions of the Devas and This fact makes the banner 

of Jina as old as Jainism itself. No doubt, it came into being with 
the advent of Jainism in the beginning of this Kalpa-Kdla (Cycle 
of Time), when Rsabha-deva, the first Plrthankara of the Jainas, 
whom the Brahmanas also regard as an Avatdra of Visnu, preached 
it.® 


i ‘ ftfjnr I 

* HarivamSa-Purana (Calcutta;, p. 13. 

* Ibid., pp. 550-551. ’ Ibid. 

* Everywhere the temples are described as having a banner flying on them 
in the Jain literature ; e.g. Maliinath-purana, p. 66 ; Bharabahu-carit, 31 ; Gautama- 
carit, I. 36 ; Padma-carit, 55. 33. etc. 

w w I 1 — 

^ Tiloya-Pafinati, i. 45-60. ® Maha-purana and Bhagavata, 5. 
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As to the shape and colour of the banner of Jina, the opinions 
differ. But they agree of course in describing it to be of best cloth 
either of amber-Hke yellow or red or white colour.' These three 
colours are perhaps to indicate the three desirable Lesyas of the 
same colours as propagated in the Jaina School of Thought.^ The 
measurement of its cloth is given in a Praiisthd-Sasira as 12 aiigulas 
in length and 8 angulas in width in its least form.* 

We read in ‘ Kalpa-sutra ’ that the mother of a 'Krthankara 
saw a banner in her dream with other things — and the above- 
mentioned three colours are attach^ to it here too, with a bm^ 
of peacock feathers perhaps.* In an old manuscript of this same 
book the banner is shown painted as yellow.® The banners of tk 
Jain kings like Ganga Parmadi and Hastimalla were ‘ Pinchcha- 
Dhvaja ’ (flag of peacock feathers).* . 

The banners in the Samo^arana (Preaching Hall of Jina) are 
placed in two categories. Those flags which could be found in the 
special ground reserved for hoisting banners in the Satnosarana 
and known as “ ” are described as of ten kinds on 

account of their ten different symbols ; viz. (i) Lion, (2) Swan, 
(3) Elephant, (4) Lotus, (5) Peacock, (6) Garwitr-heron, (7) Victory- 
wheel, (8) Bullock, (9) Qoth, and (10) Flower-garlands,' These 
form the banners of first category. In the next category come those 
flags which were found near the shrines (Vana-Vedikas) in the 
Samoiarana and they were of eight kinds, bearing eight different 
symbols : ’ (i) Flower-garlands, (2) Victory-wheel, (3) Cloth, (4) 
I^tus, (5) Elephant, (6) Lion, (7) Bull, and (8) Heron.® 

As to the use of the Jaina banner, w'e have already pointed 
out above that it was used in every religious and worldly perform- 
ance in the Jaina Sangha. ‘ Dhvaja-Dai^otsava ’ is an important 


' Piatisth^aroddhara, p. 124 ; Padma-charit, 29. 40, etc. 
* For Lesyas see the Tattwarliadhigama-sutra. 

® Pratisthasaroddhara, p. 124. 



W I etc.’ — rfli: I 

* I have seen this manuscript in the Dig. Jain Temple, Mainpuri, wliich is 

dated as I ’ 

* Hultzsch, Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 165 and Ind. Ant., XVIII, p. 313. 

’ ‘ ?nfr Mvijfwr 'fffir it n ^ 1 

My above enumeration of the symbols is according to the ‘ HarivainS^ ’ 
of Jinasenacajya (Ch. II, 74-75). 

* HarivamM-purana (Cal.), p. 71. 
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religious performance, which consists in hoisting a big flag on the 
Sikhara of the temple, with the recitation of the mantras, etc.’ 
Besides it, the mandafas erected for the religious purpose must also 
have a banner and many a flag ft^dng on it.* We read in the 
Padma-purana that when Rama and Lak^ana reached near the 
Vansagiri hill, the king of that realm invited these royal exiles to 
his place and raised many a mandapa and shrines, on which white 
flags were flying, to celebrate their arrival.* 

The banner of Jina is also taken out in the ‘ Ratha or Jala- 
yatra ' ceremony.* -\nd while decorating the temples and other 
religious places, on the occasions of sacred festivals, such as ‘ As^n- 
hikd Parva ’,''etc., the Jainas are enjoined to hoist the flags and 
banners. Ravana, the Eling-Emperor of Lanka, while celebrating 
the As^nhikd Parva, is reported in the Padma-purana to have 
decorated his ^antinatha (Xirthankara) temple with many a 
banner.* Surely these customs prevail in the Jaina Sangha even 
to this day. 

But the Jainas have almost forsaken the use of banner in their 
daily worldly life. In bygone days the Jainas kept always the 
sacred banner in the forefront of their household performances. 
Every Jaina householder had the Victory banner flown * and he 
hoisted it on every occasion of a private celebration.^ 

The Jaina kings and princes had also their own mdi\ddual 
banners. Their banners are described as of various kinds in the 
Jaina Puranas. Jinasenacarj-a mentions in his Harivamsa-purana 


' Somasena Trivaniacara, Ch. VI, 6 and (Gaekwada 

Oriental Series, XXI, pp. 69 and 79). 

* ‘ ^^tsr % I IK r — tfa; 

* ‘ wtfhiTO I ’ 

— rft: I 

* Harivamsa-purana, 38. 38 ; Mallinatha-parana 69 ; Parsva-carit { rwifrrifvm 

^brwrgcrM) i. 62; Candraprabha-carita — 

TssTfi?) Sarga I, Sloka 30, etc. 

’ Candraprabha-carita, Sarga VII, §loka 34, etc. 
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that the banner of Lord Arista-Nemi, the 22nd 'Krthankara, had the 
symbol of bull and those of'^ri Krisna, Baladeva, Samudravijaya, 
Arjuna, and Anavrisni, the Yadava general had the symbols of 
heron, Talpatra, lion/ monkey, and elephant respectively.* These 
kings cared much for their colours in the battlefield and kept flying 
a banner of their own on their respective conveyances.* They 
deemed it a deed of valour if they could destroy the banner of their 
enemy.® 

Jainas decorated their private conveyances, e.g. rathas, 
vimanas, and ships by flyii^ a flag over them.* 

Thus the victorious banner of the Divine Jina had its bright 
all-round sway in the Jaina Church once. 

' Harivaipsa-purana, pp. 398-475. 

^ Ibid. 

8 Candraprabha-carita, Sloka XIII, 29-40 ; Nagakuinar-carit (Karaaja Jain 
Series), p. 50, etc. 

* Padma-carit, Sarga IX, Sloka 23 ; Harivamsa-purana. p. 475, etc. 



EDUCATION IN THE TAMIL COUNTRY 

By K. A. Niiakanta Sastri 

'Hie ideal of universal popular education and that of all t5T>es 
of education being thrown open to eveiybody are the results of the 
application of the Democratic idea in the field of education. Demo- 
cracy as we now' understand it is a new' force in world history ; it 
began to count as a powerful factor only after the French Revolution, 
though its feeble beginnings may be traced in a popular tag like : — 

When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who w’as then the gentleman ? 
or in the dowmright statement of the andent Tamil poet : — 
Yadum ure yavarura kgfir 

* * * * 

periyorai viyattalum ilara§ 

Siriyorai-yigaltal adaninum ilame, 

‘ All towns are one to me, all men my kindred .... I do not 
fawn on the mighty, much less do I despise the lowly.’ 

To each according to his station, the station it^ depending 
on the stage reached by him in the long evolution towards mukii 
lasting through several births — this was the accredited scheme of 
things in India in andent times ; and Tamil education was planned 
on this basis. 

Literacy in itself is not education. It is well known that the 
Asoka edicts are found engraved on the confines of the Tamil country 
and that several short Brahmi records of about the same time or a 
little later are found engraved in rock-cut caves and natural caverns 
that must once have served as r^daices of monks. It been 
held that the shorter inscriptions are composed in the Tamil 
language though written in Brahmi script.' Several centuries later, 
in the seventJi and eighth centuries AD., we have P^dya and 
Pallava inscriptions on stone and copper in two languages, Sanskrit 
and Tamil, and three scripts — Grantha, Tamil and Vat^uttu. 
WTiatever doubts we may entertain of the capadty of the mass of 
the people to read and understand Brahmi and Grantha inscriptions, 
it seems a fair presumption to make that literacy in Tamil must 
have been more widespread by the time the Pandya and Pallava 


^ Proceedings of the third Oriental Conference (Madras), pp. 275 ff. 
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inscriptions came to be engraved ; and the excellence of workman- 
ship evidenced by many of these epigraphs implies that the artisans 
who actually carried out the work of engraving were by no means 
ignorant copyists of models set before them, but educated men 
who enjoyed their work did not lack originality. The Cola 
Tamil inscriptions of Tanjore go far to strengthen this belief. The 
Vatteiuttu, in particular, w'as decidedly a popular script in active 
use' in the daily transactions of life. Rightly has it been compared 
to Mo^ and Takaii by Biihler.^ And the script continued in use 
on the' West Coast of South India at least to the end of the seven- 
teenth century if not later. At one time it must have been common 
over the whole Tamil country, with the possible exception of its 
northernmost parts. 

TiruvalJuvar in his Kutal, the storehouse of early Tamil wisdom, 
counts w'riting and arithmetic as the two eyes of the soul,® the 
means of perfecting man’s insight into the nature of things. This 
ancient author was by no means oblivious of the role of the ear 
in education ; with characteristic terseness he states that of all the 
forms of wealth open to man, that gained by the ear is the best,® — 
a statement calcxilated to emphasise both the part of the teacher in 
scholastic education and the possibility of another type of education 
for the illiterate. It has been suggested on good authority that in 
Akbar w^e have one of the most remar^ble men in human 
history, who could not sign his name. Tiruvalluvar lays stress 
on the true aim of a good education and its influence on practical 
life.* ‘ One should learn accurately whatever one learns {from 
books), and should then regulate his conduct accordingly’. The 
object of education then was not to pass examinations or win degrees, 
not even to qualify for professions or earn recognition, but to lead 
the good life. We may now take leave of Tiruvalluvar with one 
final citation from his sayings bearing on the value of a true education ‘ 
“ The penury of the learned is better than the affluence of the 
ignorant; a truly learned man does not lose his soul on account 
of poverty, whereas w'ealth controlled by an uncultured person 
may result in much social evil.” 

The commentary on the Iraiyanar Ahapponil, which passes 
under the name of Nakkirar, a Sangam poet, betrays signs of an 
evidently later date, and may for good reasons be assigned to the 
eighth century A.D. A short paragraph in the opening section of 
this work shows that already there had come into existence mudi 


* Indian Palaography, p. 75. 

* V. 392. 8 V. 411. 

® V.408. 


* V. 391. 
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Speculation on what we should now call the theory of education. 
The author tells us en passant that for fear of prolixity he is not 
entering into a detailed discussion of subjects like the qualifications 
of the teacher, the methods of teaching, the nature of the pupil and 
the manner of his study, and that such discussions may be found in 
other works specially devoted to them. But as no such early works 
on these topics seem to have come down to us, we are thrown on 
a work of relatively late date w’hich contains the earliest discussion 
of such topics now accessible to us. That work is the Nannul (the 
Good Book), a treatise on Tamil grammar, composed by a Jaina 
author Pavanandi (Bhava-nandi), who flourished at the court of 
the Ganga prince Amarabharanan Siya-Gangan, a feudatory of 
the Cola Emperor Kulottunga III (A.D. 1178-1216). We have 
every reason to assume that, speaking generally, Pavanandi was 
only restating positions reached by long ages of discussion centring 
round the topics considered by him. And his statements on edu- 
cational subjects often surprise us alike by their shrewd good sense 
and by the possible range of their application to times and conditions 
other than his own. 

WTio is fit for the position of a teacher ? The teacher, answers 
Pavanandi, must be a man of good birth, gentle and godly by nature 
and of a generous outlook. He must be deeply learned in l^k-lore 
and capable of expounding his knowledge writh directness and 
simplicity. He must also combine common sense {ulagiyal arivit) 
with these high qualities. There is perhaps nothing remarkable 
in these generic requirements, except the emphasis on birth and 
the implicit faith in the hereditary transmission of culture. But 
the functional differentia of the teacher as such are stated by Pava- 
nandi in a manner that tickles us by its quaintness, but was quite 
natural to mediaeval scholastic thoi^ht all over India. He says : 
the teacher must unite in himself the characteristic features of 
the earth, mountain, weighing-rod^ and flower. Obviously we need 
some explanation here before we can be sure of the author’s meaning, 
and he does not omit to give us that. The earth, we learn, signifies 
four qualities : first, extent or vastness of size, so great that you 
coidd not take it all in at a glance from any one point ; secondly, 
strength not to yield under the stress of great weight ; thirdly, patience 
even towards those who dig into it and otherwise cause hurt and 
damage ; and lastly, capacity to yield fruits commensurate to the 
timeliness and intensity of efiort on the part of the cultivator. 
The teacher, in other w'ords, should be a man of vast learning, 


‘ The word is niiai-kol. It is a kind of ‘steel-yard’ of wood and strings, 
still in use in the villages of the Tamil country'. 
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not living from hand to mouth so to say, being only a little in advance 
of his pupils with the subject-matter of his lectures. His learning 
again should be thoroughly well organised and capable of sustainii^ 
positions taken up by him through the stress of Hie most strenuous 
debate, — a requirement which shows incidentally the place hdd 
by public disputations in the educational system of ancient India. 
How many are not the occasions when pupils fall below the proper 
standard of diligence, rectitude or loyalty, or to take to flighty 
or evil courses ! On such occasions -^e teacher should have the 
strength and patience to keep his temper, the better to be in a 
position to study the particular case, and follow the plan suited 
to it. To discover talent and encourage its growth, and to grade 
individual teaching according to the capacity of each pupil, so to 
arrange the work that the indifferent pupils do not hamper the 
better class of them was an essential feature of a sound system of 
education. ' To each according to his deserts ’ should be the motto 
of the teacher. Such are some of the implications of the apparently 
puerile statement that the teacher should be like the earth ; and 
let us remember that these implications have been drawn out for 
us by the author himself. 

We may state briefly, again, with the guidance of Pavanandi, 
his meaning when he lays down that the teacher should also be 
like the mountain, the weighing-rod and the flower. The mountain 
impresses us by its great size and the variety of its products, is 
visible from a great distance, and sustains life even during a drought ; 
so too the good teacher is marked by the wide range of his studies, 
his fame spreads far and wide, and he gives freely of the abundance 
of his knowledge even if ‘ there is no money in his profession ’. As 
the weighing-rod weighs accurately and impartially, so too does 
the good teacher the merits and deserts of his pupils. No one can 
teach long in a school or college without observing how readily 
the pupils detect the s%htest departure from strict impartially 
on the part of the teacher, and how promptly they let the teacher 
know that what has been happening ; a teaser runs a grave risk 
to his reputation when he undertakes to push an incompetent pti^, 
or put down a capable one. The good teacher, like the flower, is 
sought after on all happy occasions, carries about him a fine flavour 
that endears him to ^ and presents a joyful countenance. 



THE ORIGIN OF HINDU TEMPLE 
By P. K. Acharya 


The idol-worship and the origin of temple do not appear to 
have gone hand in hand in India or other countries. The designa- 
tion devayatana, God’s abode, need not be taken to imply the pre- 
sence of an idol in a place of worship. The nature-wor^ppers of 
the early Vedic times did certainly imagine the various natural 
objects and phenomena as the expressions of god who later in the 
period was assumed to possess a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, 
a thousand feet and such other features in order to conceive His 
omnipotent nature and All-mighty powers. But that would not 
necessarily imply that the Vedic god was actually idolized as was 
the case in the early Epic age when there is a distinct reference to 
the golden image of Sita b^g carved for the purpose of a royal 
sacrifice. Nor does the absence of idol of a god mean that there 
was no r^ular worship practised until an image was installed in a 
place of w’orship. Elaborate details of sacrifice are unmistakably 
met with in the BrShmanas and need no specific reference or dis- 
cussion to prove that these sacrifices were formal and congregational 
wordup without an image or idol. The question, then, arises if 
this sacrificial form of worship was performed in a temporary 
shed or pavilion or underneath a tree or in an open place. If, on 
the other hand, for these sacrifices scientifically designed abides 
were regularly built with lasting materials we would get what is 
generally understood by the term ‘ temple ’ which etymolcgically 
means only ‘a space marked out for r^gious purposes’. Before 
the term came to imply ‘ an edifice ererted to a deity ’ it was 
a^ually understood, in English, to mean inns of courts, once occupied 
by the Knights Templars, a religioias and military order founded 
(in 1119) for the protection of the Holy sepulchre and pilgrims going 
thither. The idea of the sepulchre or the burial vault was analogous 
with the Buddhist temple where, however, the image of Buddha 
was installed in the later edifices. So far as the Hindu architecture 
is concerned the sacrificial altars out of which the temple seems to 
have grown up were purely a religious structure and had nothing to 
do with the chaityas or monuments built m memory of the dead. 

The $ulva-sutras which are the supplementary portions of the 
Kal-pa-siUras treating of the measurement and construction of the 
different Vedis or altars, furnish us with some interestii^ structural 
details of the Agnis, the large altars built of bricks. The construction 
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of these altars, which v/ere required for the great Soma sacrifice, seems 
to have been based on sound scientific principles and was probably 
the beginning of religious architecture or temple-building in India. 

These altars were constructed in different shapes, the earliest 
enumeration of which is found in the TaiUinya-Sainhita (V. 4, n). 
Following this enumeration, Baudhayana and Apastamba furnish us 
with full particulars about the shape of all these different chitis (altars). 

The chaturasra-syenachit is so called because it resembles the 
form of a falcon and the bricks out of which it is composed are all 
square shaped. The Kanka-chit in the form of a heron ' is the same 
as the $yena-chit except the additional wings. The Prauga-chit 
is an equilateral triangle. The uhhayatah-Praugachit is made ujj of 
two sudi triangles joined at their bases. The Rathackakra-chit is 
in the form of a wheel, (i) a massive wheel without spokes and 
(ii) a wheel with sixteen spokes. Drozia-chit is like a vess^ or tube, 
square or circular. The Parichayya-chit has a circular outline and is 
equal to the Rathachakra-chit differing in the arrangement of bricks 
which are to be placed in six concentric circles. The Samuhyachit is 
circular in shape and made of loose earth and bricks. I^astly the 
Kurma-ckii resembles a tortoise and is of a triangular or circular shape.* 

Every one of these altars was constructed of five layers of bricks, 
which together came up to the height of the knee ; in some cases 
ten or fifteen layers, and proportionate increase in the height of the 
altar was prescribed. Every layer in its turn was to consist of two 
hundred bricks, so that the whole Agni (altar) contained a thousand ; 
the first, third and fifth layers were divided into two hundred parts 
in exactly the same manner ; a different division was adopted for the 
second and the fourth, so that one brick was never laid upon 
another of the same size and form. The first altar covered an area 
of purusha, which means squares, each side of which was 
equal to a furusha, i.e. the height of a man with uplifted arms. 
On each subsequent occasion the area was increased by one square 
purusha. Thus, at the second layer of the altar one square puvusha 
was added to the 7^ constituting the first chiti and at the third layer 
two square purttsha added and so on. But the shape of the whole 
and the relative proportion of each constituent part had to remain 
unchanged. The area of every chiti, whatever its shape might be 
— ^falcon, wheel, tortoise, etc., had to be equal to 7^ square purusha} 


^ Compare Burnell, Catalogue 29, of a carrion Kite, and Thibaut, J.A.S.B., 
1875, Part I. 

* Taittiriya-Samhita, V. 4, ii. 

* See the writer's Indian Architecture, pp. 7-8, and The Pandit, New Series, 
June, 1876, No. i, Vol. I, IV, 1882 ; Old .Series, June 1874, No. 97, Vol. IX, X, 
May, 1876. 
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These chitis would look like the sanctuary of the Hindu temple, 
which is essentially analogous to the most sacred portion of both 
the Jain and the Buddhist temples on the one hand, and that of 
the Christian church and the Muhammadan mosque on the other. 
They will also supply the idea of the most remarkable ^ikhara of the 
Hindu temple,* the steeple of the Christian church and the dome 
of the Muh^madan mosque. In fact all these temples appear to 
have expanded almost in the same w'ay — both in height and dimen- 
sions. Thus in front of the sanctuar>- came to be added Bhoga- 
map4apa (pavilion for offerings), Nrilya-mandapa (pavilion for music) 
and assembly hall, and other Mandapas.- 

These in time grew up to be the twelve-storeyed temples to- 
gether with seventeen-storeyed gate-houses. They were not mere 
sk>--scrapers ; they expanded sidewise also. Thus we see the courts 
of four classes of edifices, each comprising five to seven varieties, 
built for offerings, family members, beauty and defence. Each of 
the Jati, Chhafida, Vikalpa, and Xbhdsa classes of edifice comprises 
five courts where hundreds of residences or shrines for attendant 
deities of Vishnu, 6iva, Buddha, Jain and other temples were built.* 
The innermost court called Antar-ma^ala where the main shrine is 
situated is furnished with the gate-house called D^ra-tohha or 
b^uty of the gate. The second court called Anta-nihdra is furnished 
with the gate-house known as Dvdra-idia or gate-hall. The third 
court call^ Madhyama-hdrd is furnished with the gate-house known 
as Dvdra-prasada or gate-palace. The fourth court known as Prakara 
or enclosure proper is furnished with the gate-house called DvUra- 
harmya or gate-edifice. The fifth court called Mahdmaryadd or 
larger boundary is furnished with the gate-house known as Mahd- 
gopiira or great gate-house.* The sixth and the seventh courts 
mainly serve the purposes of defencing walls wherein are housed 
the soldiers and such other defence forces. 

The gradually increaring height of the chitis erected with the 
fixed number of bricks laid in a particular order to ensure the 
stability of the building constructed by the early masons with 
their unsteady hands appears to have supplied the idea and 
courage of erecting storeys upon storeys until they reached the 


‘ For details see the writer’s Dictionary of Hindu AnhiUctun, under Sikhara, 
iikhd, Sikkinta, and Sikhd-mani, pp. 588-591. 

* See the writer’s Architecture oj yidnuiSra. Vol. Ill (text), pp. 221-241, 
Vol. IV (translation), pp. 338-372 ; Vol. V, pp. 33-39. Plates CVIII-QCII. 

* See Ibid,, VoL I. pp. 388-395 : Vo!. 11. pp. 51-52 ; Vol. Ill, 188-191 ; 
Vol. IV, 287-393 ; Vol. V, p. 33. Plate CL 

* See Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 52-53; Vol. II. pp. 174-179; Vol. HI, 199-220 ; 
Vol. IV, 305-337; \'ol. V, pp. 33-34, Plates CII-CVII. 
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auspicious number of twelve in case of temples proper and 
seventeen in case of the Gopuram or gate-houses. And when the 
safe height was reached it became necessary both for scientific 
and artistic purposes to make it proportionate to the breadth or 
width. Thus in the standard work on architecture known as the 
Manasara (essence of measurement) five beautiful proportions are 
enjoined in order to prevent the possibility of 'fisproportionate 
sky-scrapers being erected by too ambitious builders at the risk 
of the stability of the building. The first one is called ^antika or 
peaceful. In this proportion the he^ht is equal to the breadth, 
and this is aesthetically a graceful proportion for a building. 1!he 
second one is called Paushtika, meaning strong, eminent or rich. 
In this proportion the height is one-and-one-fourth of the 
breadth, and this would give to the building a good stability. The 
third one is called Jay^a or joy-giving. In this proportion the 
height is one-and-one-half of the breadth, and this gives a pleasant 
appearance to the bmlding. The four^ one has two names, 
Sarvakdmika or good in every way, and Dhanada or wealth-giving. 
In this proportion the height is one-and-three-fourths of the 
breadth, and according to the literal meaning of the term, Saroa- 
kdmika, this would make the building strong as well as b^utiful. 
The fifth or last one is called Adbhuta or marvellous. In this pro- 
portion the height is twice the breadth, and this gives a wonderful 
loftiness and gorgeous look to the building.^ 

In whichever of these heights a temple is erected the roof thereof 
may terminate in the flat, pent or spherical shape. The flat roof 
was an imitation of the cave houses, which at first were the mere 
natural caves used as shelters both by unskilled men and beasts. 
The pent roof was the next development in the art of building where 
the stability was still supplied on toe three sides by the rocks. 'The 
highest development in architecture is the spherical roof. It is 
divided into four main parts, called $ikhara or cupola, iikha or 
pinnacle, sikhdnta or finial, and sikhdntani or apex. No distinc- 
tion has been made in the Silpa-sastra of toe constructional details 
of either between the Vishnu and 6iva temples, or among the 
Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain temples regarding their $ikhara 
or spherical roof. The height is, however, stated to vary castewise 
rather tlian sectwise. In matter of toe finial of temples a com- 
parison of the Hindu Sikhara with the steeple of a Qiristian church 
on the one hand and the dome of a Muhmnmadan mosque on the 
other will show the scientific knowledge, artistic skill, sestiietic sense 


* See Manasara, XXXV, 22-26 ; also the writer’s Dictionary of Hindu ArchiUc- 
lure, pp. 82-83. 
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and spiritual aspiration of the Christian, Hindu and Muslim builders. 
There is, however, an important agreement among those three 
leading faiths in the symbolic spiritual expression, each endeavouring 
in its own way to point to the highest of the high and the finest 
of the fine. 

These chitis will also account for the various shapes and styles 
which the Hindu temple assumed with the gradual perfection reached 
in the art and the science of architecture. Thus there are five 
shapes of temples namelj', quadrangular comprising both square 
and rectangular, octagonal, oval, round, and circular. Bmldings 
are again divided into mascuHne, feminine and neuter classes which 
depend upon equiangular and other shapes, and in case of temples 
the sexes of the chief deiries are also taken into consideration. The 
Sthanaka or standing, Asana or seated, and sayana or reclining 
groups depend upon certain aspect, and in case of temples the 
posture of the chief deity is further taken into consideration. The 
^nddha or pure, Misra or mixed and SamJnrna or amalgamated 
divisions depend upon the materials, stone, brick and w’ood, of 
w'hich a temple is mainly built. The Jdti, CMtanda, Vikalpa, and 
Xbhasa classes depend on the units of measurement which comprise 
the cubit of twenty-four, twenty-five, twenty-six, and twenty-seven 
angitla each measuring exactly three-fourths of an inch. SamchUa, 
Asamchita, and Apasaniichiia groups depend upon the standard of 
measme, the height, breadth, and length of the building being 
respectively the regulator of measure for the whole structure. 
Lastly a building must belong to one of the three main styles called 
Ndgara or northern, Vesara or eastern and Drdvida or southern. 
The northern style is distinguished by its quadrangular shape. The 
eastern style of temple is marked hy its round shape from the neck 
upwards. In the southern style the upper portion of buildings 
from the neck is octagonal ; of this style there is a subdivision called 
Andkra in which the upper portion is hexagonal.* 


* For details wde the Mdnasara referred to above, published through the 
Oxford University Press by the Government of the United Pro\in<;es of .\gra and 
Oudh in five volumes, covering some 3,000 pages of crown quarto size and comprising 
a critically edited Text, a fully annotated Translation in English, an encyclopedic 
EKctionary of some three thousand technical terms, and an up-to-date Introductory 
volume surveying the whole range of the subjects both historically and comparatively 
with connected literature of this and other coimtries, and a set of Plates in line 
and in colours drawn in measure and strictly after the description as given in the 
original text. 





BUDDHAGHOSA AND THE DATE OF ASOKA 

By E, J. Thomas 

The preservation of a corrupt reading is so much rarer than 
the readiness with which conjectures are invented that a case of 
this kind appears to deserve special notice, especially as it still 
persists. Some forty years ago Kern (Manual, p. 108, note 4) 
pointed out that while the Dipavathsa, VI, i, gives 218 as the 
years that had elapsed since the death of Buddha at the time of 
Asoka's abhi^ka, the reckoning as given by Buddhaghosa in his 
commentary on the Vinaya yields 228, evidently, said Kern, 
owing to some error in the figures. But it was not Buddhaghosa’s 
error. The portion of the commentary containing the passage 
was printed by Oldenberg as an appendix in vol. 3 of his edition 
of the Vinaya, and from a single MS. The lengths of the reigns 
of the ilagadha kings from the death of the All -enlightened down 
to the abhiseka of A^ka are there given (p. 321), and they add 
up to 228. Since then an edition of the whole commentary has 
been begun by the Pali Text Society, and four volumes of that 
invaluable work are now at the disposal of scholars. It is based 
on the readings of six mss., two printed texts, as well as a Chinese 
translation. The text of the passage in question (p. 73) appear.s 
as given by Oldenberg, but from the critical notes we find that 
all the authorities but one give the combined years of the kings, 
Anuruddha and Munda, not as eighteen (aUkdrasa) years but as 
eight (aitha). Yet the editors keep Oldenberg’s reading alikarasa. 
Here is the explanation of the discrepancy, and it is a mystery 
why the editors should have followed the one ms. which gives 
the wrong figures. 

It is of course a principle of textual emendation that the mere 
counting of mss. is not enough to determine the worth of a reading, 
but the editors give us fur^er e\’idence in support of aitha. One 
of the great merits of their edition is that they record the readings 
of the Chinese translation, and we find that this too supports the 
reading attha. The cause of the misreading is probably due to the 
scribe of the one ms. confusing atlha witii aUhdrasa, which happens 
to occur in the next line as the number of the regnal years of 
Susunaga. 

Even when Oldenberg wuote, the explanation of the error was 
within reach. The most curious thing is that no one seems to have 
noticed that Buddhaghosa himself added up the dates of the reigns 
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and made them come to 218. Immediately after giving the regnal 
years of the kings he goes on to say that in the eighteenth yeai 
after Asoka's abhiseka the elder Mahinda arrived in this Island; 
ahhisekato aUharasame vasse imasmith dtpe Mahindatthero fatiUhito. 
If 228 were correct, this would make the date of Mahinda’s nu^on 
to Ceylon 228 + 18=246, B.E. But Buddhaghosa goes on: eva 
taih sammdsambuddhassa farinibhanato dvinnath vassasafanath upari 
chaitinisatime vasse imasmiiH dtpe patitthahi — i.e. that Mahinda 
arrived in the Island in the thirty-sixth year, not the forty-sixth, 
after the second century. Evidently Buddhaghosa added 18 not 
to 228 but to 218. 

With regard to the actual historical value of the date 218, 
Buddhaghosa can scarcely be considered an independent authority. 
It is clear that he was merely reproducing the dates found in the 
Chronicles. He quotes both the Dlpavathsa and the Mahavatitsa 
in his commentary, and the particular date of eight years for the 
combined years of Anuruddha and Munda is given thus in 
MahdvaiHsa, IV, 3 : TesatH ubhinnath rajjesu atihavdsdn’ otikkamutH. 

There is a wider question of Buddhist chronology connected 
with these regnal years, that is, the date 544 B.C. for the death of 
Buddha. It is well known that this is impossible, for we are told 
that the second Council was 100 years afterwards, and that the 
abhiseka of A&)ka was 118 years after the second Council. If we 
take 543 as the first year of the Buddhist era, then Asoka came to 
the throne in 325 or 326, which is just the date of Alexander’s 
invasion of India, and this was even before Asoka’s grandfather 
Chandr^upta had seized the throne. There is a discrepancy of 
about sixty years. How is it to be explained ? One solution has 
been to suppose that in adding the regnal years together parts 
of years were reckoned as wholes, resulting in a too large total. But 
here we find Buddhaghosa adding tlie regnal years together and 
getting not that erroneous total but the same figure as modem 
chronologists accept. That explanation, therefore, does not seem 
to work. 

For the chronologist it is not an important question, as he 
simply brumes it aside as an error which is not even as old as 
Buddhaghosa. The cause of the error, however, remains a question 
for the antiquarian to explain. 



THE KOSAR: THEIR PLACE IN SOUTH INDIAN 

HISTORY 

By V. R. RAMCHA>rDRA Dikshitar 

The Sangam works of the ancient Tamils mention a number of 
tribes, the Ko^ among others, which are a puzzle to the historian 
of ancient South India. 

That the term Kosar means in some places particular officers, 
especially judges of the village sabha and the royal sabha as well, 
has been pointed out in an article in the ‘ Sen Tamil ’ entitled the 
Ko^r.* On the authority of two lines in a stanza of the Kuttin~ 
togai ® which means ‘ the truthful words of Nallurk-kosar who 
appeared in the Podiyal (village sabha) underneath an old banyan 
tree ’ and from ^ line in the Putandnuzu * which means ‘ tlie assembly 
of the Ko^r ever desirous of victory ' and from the phrase urmutu- 
koSar occurring in the Ahandnuru* it is argued that the term in 
these places r^ers to members of the village sabha and not to a 
tribe. That they w'ere also members of the royal sabha at the 
capital is inferred from the two lines of the Maduraikkdnji ‘ which 
means the Ko^r expert in four languages appeared in the hall of 
justice located at Mohur of Palayan. 

In these places there is no justihcation for inferring tliat the 
term refers to titles of officers like the judges. On the other hand 
the reference is to the people who went after that name. The 
Kuruntogai and the Maduraikkdnji simply show that the Ko^r 
appeared in the assembly of Palayan Mohfir, not of course as juc^es 
but as soldiers to receive tribute or to a call to take up amis. 

‘ Pajaipata-p-panilam-arppa-v-iraikolpu ’ {KunttUogai, 15). 
Thus to say "ttiat the term Ko^ar denotes a particular office or 
offices has no legs to st^d on. 

The question whether the Koiar were an indigenous tribe or 
alien to Tamil land, still engages the attention of the serious historian 
of South India. There is no good evidence to support the theory 
that they were foreigners to Tamil kingdom proper. Various 


* t'idvan .\. 51. Sadagoparamanujacar>'ai TamU, Vol. XXV. No. i, 
pp. 39-40 

* Tontnu talattup-podiyir nallurk-kosar naninoli St. I 5 - 

® Vaiampurikosa ravaikkalattanum-Purain, 383. 

* St. 262. 

^ Pala anmohur avaikyakam vilanga nanmoj.ik-ko^r tonriya, ii. 50S-9. 
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conjectures have been, made to identify them. The late V. Kanaka- 
sabai wrote : ‘ The Ko&ir appear to be no other than the KushanSj a 
branch of whom conquered Bactria in the second century B.C, 
They were the leaders of the four tribes of the Yuh-chi ’ } According 
to the same writer they were immigrants to the Tamil country, and 
the immigration took place some time in the first or second century 
B.C. It would then appear that these Ko^ar were not natives of 
the soil. They were outsiders who settled in large numbers hi 
Malabar coast to the north of the ancient Cera Kingdom. 

It is rather difficult to identify them with the Kushans. It k 
generally accepted by scholars that there was a Mauryan invaaon 
of South India, and that, before the reign of Asoka.'* In the light 
of this and for reasons to be shown in the sequel we have to t^ 
it that in the third century B.C. or even before, these Ko^ar settled 
dovm, acquired their own territory and became a powerful force. 
And their diplomatic alliance was sought by the three ancient 
Tamil Kingdoms. The events and incidents narrated in the Sangam 
literature in connection with the Kosar lend support to the fact that 
by the third century B.C. they had become Tamilized, and were 
quite at home in the Tamil country. In the light of this fact we 
had to take it that the immigration of the Kosar must be looked 
for in the fourth century B.C. or even earlier. 

Dr. S. K. Aiyangar ; ‘ These may be a tribe of people, the 
same as the Ko^karas of the Ranidyana and it is possible that they 
were the khaias who led the advance part of the army that marched 
upon Pataiiputra in favour of Candragupta according to the drama 
Mudrdrdksasa. According to Manu (X, 20 and 22), these were 
K^triya vratyas who, according to U^as, were water-carriess 
and distributors of water at fountains.® ' In the Kiskindaianda of the 
Rdmdyana, Sugriva in directing the monkey-hosts to different 
places on the surface of the then known earth, makes mentiem d 
the Kosakma country.* It may be that the kingdom of the Ko&- 
karas represented the modern Assam.® It is plausible that a fain& 
of people emigrated from the ancient Assam to South India. Bm 
whether the Kosar are the same as the Ko^karas it is not posable 
to say defini^y. The identification of the Tamil Ko^r with the 
Kkasas of the Mudrdrdksasa is not improbable. There is evidence 
to ^ow that during the time of Candragupta and even before, the 
Ko^r must have settled down as a ruling class in portions of whal 


* Tamils 1800 years ago, p. 51. 

* See author’s Mauryan Poliiy, pp. 58ff. 

5 J.R.A.S., 1923, p. 611. * rv, 40, 121. 

^ See The Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 94. 
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is known as the Kohgu country, since they were j>eople who helped 
Bindusara, son and successor of Caudragupta, in his conquest of 
South India. 

Prof. P. T. Srinivasa Aj^'angar has reasons to believe that the 
Kosar were the inhabitants of the Tulu country ' and that they 
were called Vadugar, literally Northerners.* 

The Ahananiiru * clearly states that the home of the Koiar 
went by the appellation of Tulunadu. This was the territory lying 
along the Western Ghats on the Malabar coast and bordering on 
Mysore, Coimbatore and Coorg. The evidence tmfortunately does 
not give us a definite lead to determine whether they were an alien 
people or autochthons. One thing is clear that they were the 
inhabitants of Tulunadu at a certain period of South Indian History, 
i^gain from the statement in the Ahananiiru (281),^ that the bold 
Vadugar, led the vanguard of the Mauryan army in its march to 
the'South, it transpires that the Kosar are also designated Vadugar in 
the sense of ‘northerner’. Though the tenn Vadugar can be 
extended to the Telugus in addition to the Kanna(^s and the TMus, 
we have to take it that this partiailar reference is to the Ko^r* 
Perhaps the modem Bat^gas who are said to speak the Kanna^ 
are the descendants of the ancient Vadugar-Ko^r. WTiatever this 
may be, the Vadugar-Ko^r formed the vanguard of the Mauryan 
army in its onward march to South India. They were the alhes of 
the Imperial Power, and assisted them in their conquest of the 
southern portion of the Indian continent. If the term Vadugar in 
its literal sense could mean the Kosar, then it is reasonable to assume 
that the Kosar were Northerners, or in other words, they were 
a tribe of people belonging to some part of northern India, at least 
north of the Tamilagam. They were, therefore, not necessarily a 
tribe foreign to India, but an Indian tribe either purely indigenous 
or mixed. We know from historj^ that several alien tribes became 
K^triyas to get a locus slandi in the country of their adoption. 
They were known to Sanskrit literature as K^atriya-vrStyas. 


‘ See The History of lJu Tamiis, p. 521. 

* By the term, Vadugar, the Tamils nitant the Tdugus, Kannau^iS auil the 
Talus. 

* ‘ Maiirunali perumput ceinraar kosar 

kommaiyam paauagkay k-kudumi \ ilai.nta 
pakalarkaip-paraikkat plUt 
tokaik-kavir nilu nat tanna.’ 

lAhaui. ly, II, 2-5.) 

‘ Muraoiuiku vadugar inunuura uioriyar 
Tcnfi^ madira munnl^'a varavirku — II, 8-9. 

* See M. Kaghava Ayyaugat's ' Tamils and Andkras 
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Perhaps the Kosar belonged to some such tribe that settled in 
North India and migrated in course of time towards the south. 

Equally difficult is the question of locating the exact limits of 
the territory occupied by these Kosar. We meet with the foUowu^ 
names of places from the ^angam works mentioned in connection 
with Kosar. These are Kohgu, Tulunadu, Kudagu, ^llur, Nallur, 
Niyamam, Tagadfir. From the expression Kosar-Tulunadu * and 
Kudaga-kongar *'it can be inferred that the kingdom of the Kosar 
comprised of the Tulu-nadu, a part of the Kohgu country. From 
the mention of different places assigned to the Kosar and from the 
term Nanmoli-k-kosar a theory has been started to the effect that 
there should have been four kinds of Ko^ar if the commentator of 
the verse ® is to be relied upon. There seems to be no warrant for 
this theory and this is perhaps due to the geographical confusion 
arising from the four divisions into which the Kohgu-nadu has been 
divided. There was then an East Kohgu, a West Kohgu, a South 
Kohgu and a North Kohgu. But the Kohgu of which we are speak- 
ing was the West Kohgu for the ^ilapfadikaram mentions distinctly 
Kudaga-kongar, and Kudagu is the modern Coorg. 

’ The Cera-nadu is generally spoken of as the Kohgu-nadu. In 
addition to this is the fact that the Ceran is termed also the Kohgan. 
These facts then lend the weight of their support to the theory that 
originally the Kohgu country was the Cera Kingdom, and later 
on, other dynasties set up independent kingdoms in portion of the 
Kohgu country. When these took place we cannot definitely say. 
The following pieces of unquestionable evidence lead us to this 
conclusion. One is the inscription of Asoka w^hich mentions Kerala- 
putras and Satyaputras, and these we identify with the Cera and 
Kosar as we shall soon see. The other is the evidence of the 
^ilapfadikdram * where among the Kings who constructed temples 
in honour of the Pattinidevi occurs the chief of the Kosar. Here 
we find a distinction made betw'een the Kosar and the Cera. There- 
fore much anterior to the time of Asoka and up to the epoch of the 
$ilappadikdram the Kohgu portion of the Ko^r, otherwise known 
as the Tulu-nadu was enjoying an independent status. We have 
then to distiiigui^ and demarcate between the Cera-nadu and the 
Kongu-nadu of the Ko^r. It may be that under the Kosar the 
Tulu-nadu became a separate entity but still retained its goqd-wffi 
and friendship with the Cera. At least the Kosar had no ill-wdH 
against them as can be illustrated by the following incident. Nannan, 
the lord of the Elirkunjam (^nskrit — Saptasailamh representing 


* Afuim, 15. * SUappadikdram, Canto XXX, 1 . 159. 

* Maduraikkanji, 1 . 569. * Vide the Prose Prologue (Uraipen3‘rattuj>'.*l. 
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the territor>^ near the modern Cannanore, had in his neighbourhood 
a small state knoum as Piilinadu. This formed a part of the Cera 
Kingdom then under the junsdiction of Kalankaykkanni-nSnnudie- 
ceral.* Nannan threw his covetous eyes on this territory and 
encroached on it. This enraged the Cera monarch who led an 
expedition against Nannan. Over the same chieftain the Ko^r 
won a signal \’ictory. From this it would appear that the Kosar 
were the allies of the Ceras but were in no way their dependents 
politically. This is seen from the statement that the Kftsar had 
felled the naruma of Xannan. possibly the guardian-tree of the 
monarch. This expedition of the Kosar is probably to aid the 
Cera monarch. Two meanings are assigned to it. One is that it 
refers to the state elephant, and the other is the sweet mango tree, 
perhaps the kavalmaram of the Tamil kings. The latter seems to 
be more appropriate. 

Roughly the Ko^r-nadu was the tract of land touching the 
Western Ghats and bordering on M 3 'Sore, Malabar and Coorg. To 
the south lay the Cera Kingdom and to the north tlie Mauryan. 
This we identify as representing the territory' of the Satyaputras 
of Asoka’s inscriptions, for, in our opinion the Satyaputras equate 
witii the Kosar. Before we examine this portion let us mention 
in passing some of the acliievements of this ruling djTiasty. 

definitely know that the Kosar were the inhabitants of the 
Tulu country * and we also know that this Tula land comprised 
a portion of the Kongu kingdom. It would appear that the Kosar 
expanded their territory and conquered some more portions of the 
Kongu-nadu.® P. T. Srinivasa Ajyangar would record the founding 
of Coimbatore as an achievement of the Ko^r * but this is still to 
be proved. 

Mention has been made already of their fight with Xannan, 
the neighbouring king of the Ceras. In this, as we have already 
pointed out, they seem to have taken to arms more as allies of tlie 
Ceras, than for their own purpose. That the^' were good friends 
and grateful allies is testifi^ to by an ode attributed to the poet 
Kalladanar.® It is said that one Ahutai was given protection by the 
Ko4ar when he sorely needed it. We know of their unfiinching 
loyalty to the Mauiyms by helping them in their victorious march 
to South India. They formed the vanguard of the Imperial army. 

It would thus appear that they must have been great warriors 
and soldiers, and this must have induced the neighbouring chieftains 


* Paclimi, IV. Padikam. » Aham, St. 15. » Ibid., St. 195. 

‘ Se the History oj the Tamils, p. 531. ® Aham, 113. 
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and kings to seek their alliance and retain it. The Kosar in Tamil 
Literature are designated as IJamko^ar and Hutukokr. Of these 
Ilamkosar seem to have been great warriors, perhaps the pick of 
the tribe. Among the military exploits of this tribe, it is said that 
<ClliV-lrr>manatan Elini killed an elephant. This Elini must have 
been the head of possibly tellur near which lay one of their 
head quarters Niyamam.* 

There is also on record the practice of the royal princes who were 
trained for purposes of war when young. One mode of traini:^ 
was to shoot at the murungai tree by correctly aimii^ at it.* 

One ode describes the soldiers thus. They were distinguished 
from the rest by their black eyes deeply buried in the head and 
scars on the face shielded by the helmet, resembling in some respects 
the description of the Huns by Gibbon. They had all their manliness 
without their repulsive habits. Hence the P^dyan King of 
Talayalahganam fame had in his possession the Koiapfadai or the 
army of the Kolar under the command of Maran. 

The term ndnmolikkoiar has given rise to a number of conjectures, 
none of whidi seems to be satisfactory. One interpretation is that 
they are of four different divisions of the tribe. Another is that they 
spoke four languages and if this were accepted, there is again the 
doubt what might have been the four languages. The third meaning 
given is that ^ey were experts in four sastras or sciences. Much 
more plausible is that it is a reference to a nadu which went after the 
name ndnmoli for w'e have Nallur-kosar, SellurkoSar and it is just possi- 
ble that Nanmoli refers to a particular place.® The term Mutu-koiar 
rkeis to the ^ed and the venerable members of the community 
These designations lead us on to infer that after a certain age the 
Ko^ar were not admitted to the rank and file of their army organiza- 
tions. That they were of united counsel is testified by a stanza 
of the Ahananuru.^ When once they took a vow they stuck to it 
to the finish, so much so that the vow of the Ko^r became proverbial.* 


1 Akam, 90. . * J’uram, St. 169. 

* See M. Ayyangar, C^utt^Senguffuvan, Cf. No. 213*11 of r^oo of 

South Indian Epigraphy. It is important to note that from an iuscripumi at 
Namakal, the name namolinadu is retained until at least the 13th century to 
which the record beloigs. 

* Akam. St 165. ® Kuruntogai. 15, 



THE DATE OF ZOROASTER 


By A. Berriedai^ Keith 

It is impossible for any student of Indian history to remain 
indifferent to the discussions of the age of Zoroaster. If in fact 
he is to be assigned to the sixth centurj' B.C., the theory' of the 
age of the Rigveda must be considered in a completely new light, 
and current views must be drastically revised. It is therefore 
desirable to consider briefly the latest su^estions which favour so 
late a date as the sixth century and reject the suggestion, which 
has the authority of E. Meyer among other historians, in favour 
of assigning the prophet to looo or 900 B.C. These su^estions 
emanate from distinguished authorities. Professor A. T. Olmstead 
and C. F. Eehmann-Haupt,* and their contentions must receive 
respectful consideration. 

Professor Olmstead’s contribution consists yf a critical investiga- 
tion of the conclusions to be derived from the reference to certain 
gods dwelling in the land of Assyria in a tablet found in the library 
of Ashurbani-apal (668-626 B.C.). The gods mentioned, presum- 
ably as deities of areas included in the Assyrian Empire as opposed 
to gods of the homeland, include the god Assara and the god 
Mazas, each name having before it the sign of divrinitj'. Are thesCj 
names representative of contemporary usage in Iranian territory’ 
subject to Assyria ? Olmstead admits that we have no absolute 
proof of this, though he inclines to the view that we have in the 
tablet the work of a scribe under Ashur-bani-apal. Homtnel,* of 
course, adopted naturally enough a very different view. The 
retention of the -s- sound in lieu of the -h- of the Avestan ahura led 
him to compare the Kasite Surias, and to hold that the word 
Assara came down from the Kassite period, say between ®^d 
1200 B.C. The argument is evenly balanced, but evad^ any 
decisive result. On the other hand, it is very difficult to acceiit 
tfe view of Olmstead that in the god Assara and the god MazaS 
we are not to see the Ahura Mazdali of the Av’esta. He insists 
that the repetition of the term for god before each name precludes 
belief in a single god, and asserts : “ In strch a god list, the pla<Mg 
of a second god in the same line means-only one thing, identification. 


’ OrietUal Sludits t» honour of Cursetji Erackfi Pavry (i033). PP- 36^7^‘ 
251-80. 

* C . Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, pp- 31S. 
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Out line would then be properly translated : Assara is to be identified 
with Mazas.” But on further reflection he modified this view 
holding that the placing of the two names in one line need not even 
imply identification, since in another Hne such utterly different 
gods as Sin, the moon god, Adad, the weather god, and Shamash, 
the sun god, appear together. This argiunent seems to overlook 
the essential fact of the case. The term god is used, it seems 
before each name because the god in fact was called by two distinct 
names which were not compounded, and therefore were not un- 
naturally separated by the term for god. But even on the 
hypothesis of Olmstead we have in say 640-630 B.C. the existence 
of two deities then identified, Assara and Maza§. It is true that 
Assara is a very incorrect reproduction of Asura, but even Olmstead 
admits that the probability is in favour of identifying these two 
terms. The position in fact is really beyond dispute, whether or 
not we ascribe ‘ the inaccuracy to liie difficulties inherent in the 
pronunciation of a foreign name, as is the case of the Russians 
who reproduce Hamburg with an initial g-, and Theodore with an 
initial /-, or to the awkwardness of the cuneiform syllabic writing, 
or to some assimilation to a more familiar Assyrian word. 

Olmstead, dating Assara at 640 B.C., draws the conclusion that 
Avestan Ahura points to a distinctly later date, “ unless we are 
to adopt the somewhat precarious hypothesis of a sound shift in a 
more (hstant dialect at a considerably earlier time”. Unfortunately 
the hypothesis in question is one which would be perfectly legiti- 
mate, even if we accepted the dating propounded for Assara. But 
he finds a Sassanian tradition which is valid evidence for a late 
date. He wisely does not overstress the tradition of the Bundahishn, 
recognizing that the traditional chronology therein handed down 
“ has forgotten the succession of the Achasmenian monarchs, and 
actually omits the most important of all, tiie great Darius How 
any use can be made of so worthless a tradition is indeed amazing. 
The more genuine tradition is derived by Olmstead from the fact 
(a) that Ammianus Marcellinus makes Zoroaster a contemporary 
of King Hystaspes, father of Darius ; and (b) the Byzantine historian 
Agathias, some two centuries later, still remembered the tradMjn 
that Hystaspes was the father of Darius, though others were 
beginning to say that this was some other ruler of the same name. 
He finds confirmation in the fact that the Eg3p>tian Eutychius 
makes Zoroaster a contemporary of Bardiya, the S3man Bar Hebneus 
a contemporary of Canohyses, asal with these agrees the Arab al 


* Cf. Kent, Oriental Studies, p. 206, n. 2. 
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Makin.' But the very ob\aous objection to this reasoning is that it is 
natural to assume that late tradition confused Hystaspes, friend of 
Zoroaster, with the father of Darius, a most natural error. Nor can 
we accept the dictinn that Darius is the first Achaemenian monarch 
in whose religion signs of Zoroastrianism can be detected. Still 
less is it prov^ that under the Achaemenids Persian was not written 
in Aramaic diaracters, or that rfie prose Gatha Haptai^haiti 
belongs to post-Achamenid times. 

Olmstead admits that Mazas, though a curious form, must be 
connected with the names of Median chieftains, Mashduku, 
Ma^dakku, and Mashdaiaukku, found under Saigon in 715 B.C. nor 
can we doubt that this shows the existence of a deity in the 8th 
century B.C. We have therefore in the Assyrian records, even 
under the restrictive interpretation given by Olmstead, proof of 
the existence by 640 B.C. of two divine names, and on this theory 
we must admit that Zoroaster was not the first to <X)mbine Ahura 
and Mazdah. 

In the view of Lehmann-Haupt, spedai stress is laid on presenting 
a more plausible account than that given by Professor Hertel of the 
exact connection of Zoroaster and the Achsemenids. Iliere is 
much to be said for his contentions in det^. Thus it is made 
plausible that Cyrus was definitely a supporter of the views of 
Zoroaster, that Hystaspes was plac^ by him in charge of Parthia 
and HjTcania and did not merdy obtain such authority from 
Darius, and that the resistance of the Magi was directed against 
the favour shown to 2 k>roastrian tenets by Cyrus. But no thin g ia 
adduced of any cogency to show' that Zon^ster was a contemporary 
of Hystaspes, father of Darius. To see the marriage of Atossa to 
Darius in YaH xv. 35!. is to run counter to the text and to the 
traditional interpretation which relates it to Hutaosa, sister and wdle 
of VlStSspa, Nor is there any cogency in the contention that 
Zoroastiian doctrine is deej^y influenced by the Babyloniaxl cxm- 
of the struggle between the god of light and the damn of 
dmAness and chaos, and that influence can only be asstgned 
to a comparatively late date, after the contact of the Iranians 
with Assyria, which dates from the close of tlie ninth century B.C. 
with the reign of Adadnirari III, son of the queen on whose regency 
is ba*d the legend of Semiramis. There is not the slightest reason 
to suppose that Babylonian legends could uo 4 much earlier have 
reached the Iranians. Yet a further difificulty arises ia tMosidering 
the views of Lchmann-Haupt He accepts the view that it was 
Zoroaster who combined the name Ahura with the name Mazdah, 


* Jackson, Zoroaster, p. it>8. 
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but he does not attempt to explain how it is that we have loi^ 
before Zoroaster on his dating of the prophet the combination 
Assara Maza§, 

It remains, tlierefore, as hitherto, more probable that we are 
to accept the natural theory that the date of Zoroaster lies weO 
before the 6th century B.C. This view has the merit that it alone 
is consistent with the assignment of an early date to the Rigvsda, 
and that it much simplifies the understanding of Iranian religious 
history, and relieves us of the necessity of trjdng to make the 
Gathas fit into the history of the Achsemenids. An interestii^ 
confirmation of the earlier dating is afforded by the careful examina- 
tion by Professor Kent ‘ of the gradual process by which from Mazdah 
Ahura or more rarely Ahura Mazdah, as distinct terms, there evolved 
the Auramazda of the Persian inscriptions. It is extremely difficult 
to deny that this development points to the conclusion that the 
Achsemenids were decidedly posterior to the period when Zoroaster 
flourished. Nor is it possible to ignore the fact that the Greek 
tradition places Zoroaster very early, for this serves to prove that 
the late dating of Zoroaster was not current in early Persian tradition. 
Had it been so, it is practically inevitable that we should have 
had it recorded that Zoroaster w'as a proteg6 of the father of Darius. 
Herzfeld,* who clings to the traditional date, shows clearly how- 
worthless is the Bundahishn tradition. 


‘ Oriental Shtdies, pp. 200-8. 
- Ibid., pp. 132-6. 



ON SOME TERMS IN THE NAGARJUNIKONDA 

INSCRIPTIONS 

By D. L- Barua 

/. Ayirahatnghd, Pamca-Mdiukd. 

In two of the lines of the inscription No. C. i,‘ there is the 
following expression : — 

L. II. Pamnagama-vathav^am Digha-ilajhima-pamca- 
matuka-desaka-vacak^arn acariyanam Ayira-harn- 
ghana[m]. 

h. 12. amtevasikena Digha-Majhima-nikaya-dharena 
bhajamt-Anandena nithapitam imam navakamam 
mahaceti>'ain 

Also in the inscription No. C. 2 * we have 

h- 9- Imam Mahacetiya-navakamam Patn:^gamavatliava- 
nam Digha-Majhima-pamda m[a]tuka-desa[ka-va] 
cakanam 

L. 10. arayanafm] Ayira-ha[m]ghana[m] anitev 3 sdkena 
DIgha-Ma-nigaya-dharena bhadanit-Anaipdena 

Professor J. Ph. Vogel has translated the above lines as fol- 
lows : — 

‘ this pious foundation of the MahSchetiya has 

been completed by the Reverend Ananda, who knows the Digha- 
and the Majjhima-nikdyas by heart, (who is) a disciple of the Masters 
of the Ayira-hait^ha (Skt. Jrya-sangha) who are residents in PaaSU^a- 
gama and who are preachers and preceptors of the Digha^ the 
Maijkitrui-[nikdya] and of the five Matukas.’* 

Evidently each of these two inscriptions is a record aboia the 
erection and dedication of a Great Shrine {Mahdceiiya). The Shrine 
was dedicated to the teachers of the Aparamaha\inaseliya or Apara- 
m flM v an asel i ya sect. But the erection of the Shrine was entrusted 
to the care of the Reverend Ananda who was to be counted arooi^ 
rite adherents of the A>irahamgha (=Palj Ariya-sangha ; Skt. 
Arya-sangha), whc; had formed a sect differesit from the Aparama- 


‘ Vogel, ‘ Prakrit Inscriptions from a Buddhist site at Nagarjimikonda EA-, 
Vol. XX. Part i, p. 17, and plate facing p. 16. 
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havinaseliya. Dr. N. Dutt inclines to identify the Ayirahan^ha 
of the inscriptions with the Mahasahghika of Buddhist tradition.* 
His suggestion rests on an information from the Chinese sources 
according to which the Mahasanghikas were also known as Sanghikas! 

The statement in the two records makes it clear that Ananda 
the Navakammika, responsible for the construction of the Maha- 
cetiya, belonged to that sect of those Buddhist teachers with whom 
the five Nikayas — ^the Digha, the Majjhima and the rest— were the 
original canonical autliorities. Dr. Barua has long ago pointed out 
that in no other tradition than that of the Theravada or Sthaviravida 
sect, the term Nikaya is known to have been used as title for a 
particular division of the Buddhist Canon.* In both the inscriptions, 
Ananda the Navakammika has been introduced as one who had 
mastered the Digha and Majjhima Nikayas {Dtgha-Majhima-nikaya- 
dharena) . In one of them, the Majjhima has been denoted by the 
initial Ma- only {Dlgha-Ma-nigaya-dharena). There is no evidence 
as yet to prove that any of the canonical authorities for the 
Mahasanghikas bore the title q_f 'Nikaya instead of Agama. We 
find it difBcult to identify the Acariyas of the Ayirahamgha with 
any Buddhist sect other than the Theravada in whose literature we 
come across the term Ariyasahgha ® precisely in the sense of Sdvaka- 
sangha occurring in the canonical texts.^ 

If it be doubted that the epithet was applied or applicable to 
a teacher of the Theravada school, the reader’s attention may at onw 
be drawn to Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the Kathdvatthu in 
which the Theravada is counted among the eighteen earlier schools 
of Buddhist teachers {atthdrasa-dcanyavadd).^ The Milindafahha 
explains the term dcariyavdda in its general sense as denoting the 
traditional teaching of a particular line of teachers [dcariyavainso ti 
dcariyavddo).^ 

Dr. Vogel translates the expression Dlgha-Majhima-pamcanta- 
iukdnam : ‘ Of the Digha, the Majhima and the five matukas ’ ’’ 


‘ Vol. VII, No. 3, p. 647. 

* Baiua-Sioha, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 29. 

* Dhammapala’s Coiumentaries on Petavatihu, Udana, Cariyd-Pitaka, etc. 
opening verses {vandanagdthd ) : — 

Va^ide Ariyasahgham taijt punnakhettam anuttaram. 

Cf. also Mahani 4 desai, p. 58 ; ariyd vuccanti Buddha ca Buddhasdvakd ca pacce- 
kabuddhd ca. 

* Digha Nikaya, Vol. II, p. 93 ; Ahguttara Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 208. 

® Kathavatihu-commentary, pp. 2-4 ; Cf. Mahdvanisa, Ch. V in w^ch all sects 
are collectively termed ‘ acariyavoda ’ and the sects other than the Theravada aie 
distinguished as ‘ anhacariyavada’ . 

® Milindapanha. p. 14S. ® E.I., Vol. XX, Part T, p. I?- 
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without any comment on the relation between the two Nikaj’^a 
mentioned by name and the five matukas. His rendering, however 
is clearly in favour of treating the five matukas apart from th( 
Digha and Majjhima Nikayas. 

Dr. N. Dutt overlooking the distinction between the twc 
terms mdtuka and mdtikd, kept clear of each other in P^i, and ex- 
plains panicamdiukd as meaning the five well-known divisions of the 
Vinaya-Pitaka common to ‘the five principal schools, viz. Thera- 
vada, MahKasaka, Haimavata, Sarvastivada and Mahasanghika 
He goes even so far as to suggest that ‘ the term pamcamdiuka 
refers to the Vinaya-Pitaka, and to the one belonging to the 
Mahasanghikas V (Dr. de La Vall^ Poussin being responsible 
for the Mahasanghilca presumption*). 

In both the records, the spelling is mdtukdnam and not mdtikd- 
nam. Mdtikd in Pali means a ‘ table of contents ’ or an ‘ abridged 
statement wdiile mdiukd means ‘ matrix ’ (cf. miga-mdtukd in the 
Vissasabhojana-Jataka, Fausboll, No. 93). In the Nagarjunikonda 
Inscriptions themselves (Cf. No. F, I. 2) the word mahamatukd 
occurs in the sense of ‘ a grandmother ’. As employed in the 
Theragatha, v. 612, the word mdtuka means something ‘ original 
‘basic’, or ' fundamental ’ {ddi, palitthd, pamukha, i.e. mula as met 
with in other texts) : 

Adisilam palitthd ca kalydndnanca mdtukam, 
pamukham sabbadhamtndnam, 

Until it can be .>hown that mdiukd means anything else or 
that it has been confounded anywhere in Pali with mdtikd we 
cannot but take Digha-Majhima-pamcamdlukd to be an expression 
similar to surd-meraya-maiju-pamddatthdnd and translate Dxgha . . . 
mdtukdnam : ‘ (the teachers belonging to the Noble Order who 
were the expounders and reciters) of the Five Matrices (i.e. original 
authorities), (beginning with) the Digha {Nikdya) and the Majjhima 
{NiMya) ’ . 

II. Theriydnam Tambapamnakdnam. 

This expres-sion forms part of the following text of the Nagar- 
junikonda inscription No. F * ; — 

‘ la [rd]jd*chanydnam Kasmira-Garndhara-Chtna- 

Childta - Tosali-Avaramla- Vamga-Vanavdsi-yciya[nu]-Du[tnila-Pa] 
lura-Tambapamni-d%pa-pas[d]dakdnam theriydndin Xambapa[m]ifakd- 
nam suparigahe.' 

‘ Vol. Vli, No. 3. p. 64'3. 

2 E.I.. Vol. XX, Part I, p. 29, i.ti. 

* ^ Ibid., p. 22, i. I. ' This letter in the text can clearly be read as -jj. 
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Dr. Vogel renders it thus ^ : ‘ For the benefit of the 

masters and of the fraternities [of monks) of Tambapamna (Ceylon) 
who have converted Kashmira, Gandhara, China, Chilata (Skt. 
Kirata), Tosali, Avaramta (=Skt. Aparanta), Vahga, VanavSsi, 
Yavana (?), Daraila {?), Palura (?), and the Isle of Tarabaparani 
(Ceylon).’ 

Dr. N. Dutt amending the above, suggests * : ‘ Those nuns (not 
monks, as Dr. Vogel writes, for the word is theriyanam) who gladdened 
the hearts of tlie people of Kasmlra . . . Tambapannidipa.’ 

Thus the point of difference between the two renderings is 
that according to one the Tkeriyas referred to in the text were the 
fraternities (of monks) of Ceylon who converted the countries 
named and, according to the other, they were the nuns {th&riya) 
of Ceylon who gladdened those countries. 

We say that both scholars have erred on the wrong side. Both 
of them have failed to note that Theriyanam occurs as an adjunct 
to Xcariydnam, both of which may be combined into single expression 
Tkeriydcariydnam, 'to the teachers represented by the Theras, ex- 
ponents of Theravdda It may be noted that the Council convened 
by the Theras came to be traditionally known as TkeriydsaiigUi. 
Compare, for instance, 

Dipavamsa : — 

Therehi kato safigako tkeriyo ti pavuccaii. 

Mahdvamsa, Ch. V, verse i : — 

Yd Mahdkassapddlhi mahdtherehi ddito 
kaid saddhammasamglii theriyd ti pavuccati. 

In Chap. 38, verses 45 and 76 of the Culavamsa, two expres- 
sions ‘ iheriydnam ’ and ‘ theravadinam ’ are used as synonymous : — 
V. 45. — ‘ aUkarasavihdre ca theriyanam ak&rayi.’ ® 

V. 76. — ' katvd Ambatthalam theravddinat)t, ddtukamako.’ 

Accordingly we should take the expression dcariydnam theriyanam 
Tamhaparnnakdnarn to mean ‘ to those who were (known) to the 
people of Tambapanni (Ceylon) as teachers of the Theriya tradition ’ 
and render the passage ; ' The Right Reverend teachers, the 

gladdeners of Kasmira, Gandhara Palura (Dantapura) and 

the inland of Tambapanni, (who were known) to the inhabitants of 
Tambapanni (Ceylon) as upholders of the Theriya tradition, i.e. 
of Theravada.’ 


‘ E.I., Vol. XX, Part I, 23. ® Vol. VII, No. 3, p. 652. 

* ‘ He built e^hteen vihiias for the fraternities who had composed the 
“theravada”.’ — Tumour, The Mahavafttsa, 1 , 256. 
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In other words, we incline to interpret the passage as 
explanatory’ to the expression nanadesasamanagatdnam savasadhi'i- 
natn tnahdbhikkhusamghasa, w'hich is met with in the inscriptions 
Kos. E. 1 . 2, il. 3. 1 . 4, 10. 1 . I, etc. 

A clear light on this point is thrown by the Makdvamsa, 
Ch. XXIX, containing a vi\dd account of the consecration of the 
Mahathupa in Ceylon and entertainment of many bhikkhus and 
theras from various countries in the time of King Dutthagamani : 
Ndnddesa pi dganchum bahavo bhikkhavo idha 
idha dTpattkasamghassa kd kathd va idhdgame ? ’ 

‘ A great many bhikkhus came from various countries, not to 
speak of those of the Sangha of this island who were present here 
(on the occasion).’ 

As explanatory to this verse we have a number of gathas 
(Mahdvamsa, Ch. XXIX, v\’-. 3off.). The leading Theras are said 
to have been representatives of such countries and localities as 
Rajagaha, Isipatana, Jetavana, Vesall, Kosambl, Ujjeni, Puppha- 
pura, Kasmira, Pallavabhogga, Yonanagara-Alasanda, Bo^iman^, 
Vanavasa, and Kelasa. The l^t undoubtedly includes teachere who 
belonged to the same school of thought, viz. the Theravada. It 
may be noted that the Mahdvamsa list includes Kasmira, Vanavawi, 
and Yonanagara which find mention in the N^arjunikonda in- 
scription under review’. 

Thus we may safely think with Dr. Dutt that the theras of 
Ceylon were not the converters of the countries named. But we 
certainly differ from him when he maintains that the persons in 
view were the nuns of Ceylon. 


* Verse 29. 
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SVATMANI KARITRAVIRODHAT 

1. It is well known that ‘ The tip of a finger cannot be touched 
by itself’, ‘A man cannot mount on his own shoulder’, ‘The 
edge of a sword cannot cut itself ’ (Col. Jacob, Third Handful of 
Popular Maxims, Bombay, 1911, p. 3). 

Bodhicaryavatara, Comm., ix, 17-18 : cittam cittam na pasyatUi 
cittam svdimdnam na jdndti ! saiy apt vastutve svdtmani kdritra- 
virodhat / katham iva ' na cchinatti yathdtmayiam asidhdrd lalhd 
manah . - . / yatha sutlksndpy asidhdrd khadgadhdrd tadanyavad 
dimdnarn svakdyam na cchinatti .... svdtmani kriydvirodhdt / 
tatkd manah ! asidhdrdvac cittam api ndtmdnarn pa^yatUi yojyam i 
tathd hi na tad evaikarn jhdnam vedyavedaka vedandimasvabhdvat- 
rayatn yuktam / ekasya niranisasya trisrabhdvatdyogat. 

2. The same formula svdimani hdriiravirodhdi in Sthiramati’s 
Comm, to Vasubandhu’s Trimaka (ed. S. Levi, p. 38, 1 . 6) : ‘«a hi 
vijhdnatn vipdkavdsandm nisyandavdsandm vd svdimany ddhaitum 
samartham sv^mani kdritravirodhat . . . The MS. has kdritavi- 
rodhdi, and S. Levi has accordingly translated ‘ cai sou existence 
actuelle art contradictoire avec I’idee de ce gu’elle amait de’ja jait 
jaire auparavant ' (p. 112). Better Jacobi (Triinsikavijfiapti [?] 
des Vasubandhu, Stuttgart, 1932, p. 81) : ’ . . . . Weil es ein 
logischer widerspruch ist, dass etwas vi sich sebbrt etri-as 
hervozbringe . . . ’ With the foot-note : ‘ Lies kdritd d.h. kdrin 
sei ’. But Kdritra is better than Kdritd. 

3. The problem is whether the cUia on vijhdna is really niramsa 
as stated by the Madhyamika. According to the school of Asanga, 
the ciiia is twofold (or threefold, or foiufold, Siddlei de Hiuang- 
tsang, Paris, Geuthner, 1928, p. 124). There is an atnia (or a bhdgd : 
am^ and bhdga occur) which is dariana, ‘ vision ', and another 
which is nimiita, ‘ image, object ’. Thus the cilia is capable of 
knowing itself, of placing in itself the impression (or vdsand, 
perfume, or Mja, gem), without moxmting on its own slxoulder. 
Thus the philosophers who maintain the svasamvedana and dare 
not deny the evident fact, that a man who has the idea of blue 
knows that he has this idea. — But Col. Jacob quotes two lines of 
Prakaranapancika, p. 63: Ahguiyagram^'yafffdimdnam ndimand 
sprastum arhaii svdmsena jhdnam apy evam nStmdnam jhdlum 
arhati : The jhdna cannot know itself by a part of itself. Evidently' 
an answer to Asauga’s theory of the ‘ parts ’ of the thought. 

Louis de La Poussin. 
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WERE THE BHARASIVAS REALLY PARAMOUNT 

SOVEREIGNS ? 

The Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore, has recently (1933) 
published a work entitled History of India (150 a.d. to 350 a.d.) 
by K. P. Jayaswai, Esq., M.A. (Oxon), etc. The book was pr^ 
viously published in J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XIX, pp. 1-292. The Intro- 
ductory Chapter, however, appeared for the first time in the Modern 
Review, November, 1932. In this work Mr. Jayaswai has given a 
detailed account of the Bhara^iva-Nagas and the Vakatekas, and 
has remarked thus in the Introductory Chapter ; ‘ The history of 
the Imperial Hindu revival is not to be dated in the fourth century 
with Samudragupta ; not even with the Vakatakas a century 
earlier, but with the Bharasivas half a century earlier still. There 
is not a line about the Vakatakas in the history of Dr. Vincent 
Smith, nor a line about the Bharasivas in any text-book ’ (p. 4). By 
this last remark Mr. Jayaswai, I am afraid, has not done justice to 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, author of the Political History of Ancient 
India (3rd ed., 1932, Calcutta University), which is a prescribed 
text-book iu almost all the Universities of India. Mr. Jayaswal's 
high opinion of this book is evidenced by his letter dated January 
18, 1931, printed at page 478 of Pol. Hist. .Anc. Ind., 3rd ed., 
1932. The history of the Vakatakas was set forth by many scholars, 
induding Dr. Raychaudhuri, before the publication of Mr. Jayaswal’s 
work. And it must be noted that the importance of the Bharaav^ 
Nagas was first pointed out by Dr. Raychaudhuri in the section 
entitled The Nagas and the Later Kushdns, not only in the 3rd editicui 
of Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind. (pp. 328-9) which was published in 1932, 
but also in the 2nd edition of that work (pp. 303-304) which was 
published as early as 1927 and which received appreciation from no 
less a scholar than Mr. Jayaswai himself. The aSvamedha sacrifices 
of the Bharaava family of Bhavanaga have also been referred to 
by Dr. Raychaudhuri in connection with the horse-sacrifice per- 
formed by Samudragupta (2nd ed., p. 344 ; 3rd ed., p. 374). If 
Mr. Jayaswai has done injustice to Dr. Raychaudhuri, of course 
unwittingly, we have no doubt that he will take the steps he t h i nk s 
necessary in this matter. Or, if, like the N3rsaean Indo-Greeks 
(Raychaudhuri, loc. cit., 3rd ed., p. 164, n. 2), Mr. Jayaswai has 
referred to the importance of these Bharasivas in a lecture delivered 
even before the first edition of Dr. Raychaudhuri’s book was printed, 
he will do well to show where any gist of that lecture has been 
published. 

But the real question is ; are the Bharasivas to be regarded as 
supreme riders of India, or, for the matter of that, of North India, 
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because they performed ten asvamedhas ? Similarly, is the Vakataka 
king Pravarasena I to be considered a paramount sovereign, be- 
cause he celebrated four aivamedhas ? If so, why is he or the 
Bharasiva prince Bhavanaga designated simply maharaja, whereas 
Dev^upta ( — Chandragupta II) of the Gupte dynasty is styled 
mahdrdjddhirdja in the Vakataka copperplate charters? Again, 
one Visnukunc^n king, Madliavavarman, has the performance of 
eleven aivamedhas to his credit, but he too is designated a mere 
maharaja {Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 134). Unless Mr. Jayaswal, 
Dr. Raychaudhuri, or some other scholar satisfactorily answers 
this question, we hope we shall be pardoned if we refuse to believe 
that the Vakatakas or the Bharasivas were supreme rulers, simply 
because they performed aivamedhas. 

Atul K. Sur. 


asvamedha by samudragupta 

Mr. Atul Sur has raised a most pertinent query. Does the 
mere celebration of an Asvamedha mean that the performer of it 
was a supreme ruler of India ? There is nothing in the ritual of 
the Asvamedha to show that the king who wishes to celebrate it 
must first conquer the whole of the earth. All that is laid down is 
that a sacrificial steed shall be let loose, its unhampered movement 
being ensured by an army escorting it. But it is not stated for 
■what period tlie horse is to be allowed to roam at its free will. In 
these circumstances it is seldom that a horse can go beyond the 
bounds of even a small kingdom, although the animal is always 
moving freely. In such cases, even a feudatory chieftain can per- 
form a Horse Sacrifice. It is only when the horse is purposely taken 
to the outlying parts of the kingdom and especially of India that this 
Atyamedha assumes a different aspect. In the early centuries of 
the Christian era, the king who a^ired to be the Chakravartin 
performed a sacrifice call^ Sarvajit. See e.g. the Raghiivamia 
(IV, 86 and V, i) where Raghu is represented as going tn and sub- 
jugating the frontier provinces of India as a preliminar>- to the 
performance of that sacrifice. The Horse Sacrifice by itself does 
not presuppose the conque.st of the earth. It may or may not be 
preened by a dig-vijaya. If there is a king who aspires to the 
rank of the Supreme Ruler, he may combine the Asvamedha ■with 
the dig-vijaya as was the fashion in the Epic period. This practice 
•w’as actually followed by Vudhisthira as any one ■who reads the 
Asvamedhika-Parvan can see it for himself. In that case the horse 
has to be taken deliberately from one outlying country to another. 
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If we carefully study the movements of the sacrificial steed of 
Yudhisthira, we find that the animal goes from Hastinapura, first 
to the Trigarta country in the extreme N.N.W. of India, from there 
to Pragjyoti?a in Assam in the extreme east, from Pragjyoti^ 
again to Sindhu (Sind) in the extreme west, from Sindhu to the 
country- of Manipura in the extreme east again, from there to 
Magadha and then only to the south to such coimtries as Kosala, 
Tahgana Dravi^, Andhra, Raudra, Mahisaka, Kaulagiri, thence 
norllLwards to Surastra, Prabhasa, Dvaravati, Pancanada and lastly 
to Gandhara. If such was the i-tinerary of the sacrificial steed, is 
it possible to say -that its movements were not interfered with and 
that it was allowed to roam at its free -will ? E-vidently the horse 
w'as taken from one frontier province to another in order that the 
Asvamedha should be combined with the dig-vijaya. This was 
really the As^^medha of the Epic type which was however the 
most difficult to celebrate. But if a horse, as a matter of fact, is 
let loose from a capital town without any kind of restraint for a 
restricted period of time, it is very doubtful whether it will ever 
go beyond the boundaries of even a tiny kingdom. There is there- 
fore nothing inherently imjwssible in a feudatory chief also per- 
forming such a sacrifice. It is therefore no wonder if it was celebrat- 
ed by the Bharasivas, Vakatakas and so forth. That they w’ere 
feudatories is well pointed out by Mr. Sur. Because in the Vaka- 
taka copperplate charters, whereas Candragupta II of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty has been designated Mah^ajadhiraja, the Vakataka 
princes themselves, and the Bharaliva ruler Bhavanaga have been 
called simply Maharajas. No reasonable doubt can thus be enter- 
tained as to their being subordinate chieftains. 

The only question that we have to consider is : how the 
Bharasivas could perform ten Asvamedhas, the V^atnka prince 
Pravarasena I, four, and the Visnukunffin king MMhavavarman, 
no less than eleven, even admitting that if the Asvamedha is dis- 
sociated from a dig-vijaya, it is quite possible for a feudatory to 
perform it. In this connection it is worth taking into considera- 
tion what Vyasa says to Yudhisthira in connection with ids A^a- 
medha : ‘ I^t thy sacrifice, O -the best of kings, be performed in 
such a way that it shall not be defective. In consequence of the 
large quantity of that gold (having to spend), it is called Bahu- 
suvarnaka (Profuse Gold Sacrifice). Increase here the dak^^ 
threefold, O great king, and thy (sacrifice) shall become threefold. 
The Br^mans are competent for this purpose. Ha-ving then 
accomplished three Asvamedhas each -with profuse daksind, thou 
s^alt be freed, O king, from the sin of having slain thy Mnsmen.’ 
[A^vamedhika-P., Chap. 88, Vs. 13-15.) This is a most significant 
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passage, because it clearly says that he who gives daksind triple of 
what is enjoined, is looked upon as having performed three dif- 
ferent Horse Sacrifices and consequently attains to the proportionate 
increase of merit.* May we not therefore infer that Pravarasena I 
and Kadhavavarman disbursed duksind four times or eleven times 
more than that actxially prescribed for the sacrifice and are there- 
fore credited with having {>erformed four or eleven Asvamedhas 
respectively when, as a matter of fact, the ceremony was performed 
but once ? 

In the historical times the Asvamedhas are mentioned as being 
performed twice by Pusyamitra {£-/., Vol. XX, p. 57), once by 
ParaSariputra Gajayana Sar\'atata {/..-I., Vol. LXI, p. 203 ; 

Vol. IX, p. 795), twice by Vedisrl Satakrani (Arch. Surv. West, 
hid., Vol. V, p, 60), ten times by the Bharasivas (C.I.I., Vol. Ill, 
p. 96), four times by Pravarasena I {Ibid., p. 97), and only 
once by Samudragupta. Besides, we have the evidence of a seal 
that the same sacrifice was celebrated by one Visnudeva {J.R.A.S., 
1893, p. 97) about 150 B.c. and the evidence of coins that it was 
performed by Kumaragupta I, grandson of Samudragupta (Allan’s 
CiU., pp. 68-69). Of these Samudragupta was the only prince that 
speaks of his sacrifice as cir-oisunn-divdmedh-dharttd, ‘ the performer 
of the Asvamedha that was for long in abeyance ’. Is it a correct 
statement of the fact, or is it a mere empty boast ? That is the 
question which arises here. Fortunately for us his Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription throws light upf^n this point. From this record 
it is clear that his might was felt not only in the north-west of 
India but also in many parts of South India. There is therefore 
every reason to suppose that his As\’amedha was preceded by a 
dig-vijaya such as was no doubt the case in the Epic period. Whether 
such a dig-vijaya can be claimed by any one of the historical 
kings just mentioned before they celebrated their Hors§ Sacrifice 
is doubtful. It is true that some account of vijaya, if not of dig- 
vijaya, has been preserved for Pusyamitra in the Mdlavikdgnimiira 
drama of Kalidasa. But here is mentioned just an encounter, 
with the Yavanas or Greeks on the Sindhu, of hit army under his 


' In the SdnIi'P. (Chap. XXIK. vs. 46-47 and r32( Bhaiata. son of Dash- 
manta, and the Ikshvaku king, Sagara, an.- reported to have performed a 
thousand Asvamedhas each. Xo details are furnished about Sagara. But in 
regard to Bharata we are told that he dedicated 300 horses to the gods on the 
banks 01 the Vaniuna, 20 on the Sarasvati, and 14 on the Cahga. that is to say, 
he immolated 334 sa-.rificial steeds. If an Asvamedha can be trebled by trebling 
the dahi\ia, he acquires the merit of 334x3 = 1,003 Asvamedhas. His celebration 
of a thousand Asvamedhas can thus be ea^ly explained. But it is very doubtful 
whether these numbers are anything hut fabulous. 
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grandson Vasumitra sent to escort his sacrificial steed. Whether, 
again, this Sindhu is the Indus or the Kali Sindh is yet undecided! 
jA^yhow there is no mention here of a regular dig-vijaya as was 
the case with Yudhisthira’s army under Arjuna and as seems to be 
the case with Samudragupta whose expedition of conquest took 
him to the outlying parts of India. In regard to the others it is 
very doubtful whether in the case of Satakarni his might extended 
much beyond South India, or in the case of the other kings except 
Kumaragupta, much beyond North India. All things considered, 
Samudr^upta can alone very well claim to have celebrated an 
Asvamedha of the Epic style which was in abeyance for long. 
Certainly it was not performed with such eclat by anybody except 
perhaps Pusyamitra who, however, came into collision with one 
enemy on only one confine of his dominions and does not seem to 
have wielded sway over the whole of India as the Gupta Sovereign 
did. 

D. R. Bhandarkar. 


ART AS DEFINED IN THE BRAHMANAS 

Silpa (Pali Sippa) is the common Indian term to denote all 
arts and crafts, all creations that are striking and skilful,* all things 
demanding manual skill * and all branches of learning requiring 
intellectual instrumentality.* Thus all that go by the name of 
Divine artmanship (Deva^pa), all that go by the name of Human 
artmanship (Manusa-silpa),* an<^ all idiat go by the name of 
Industrial and Professional arts (Agariya-sippal * are comprehended 
by one and the same term. Here the term Silpa or Art is to be 
understood in the narrow sense of artmanship displayed in architec- 
ture, sculpture, and p aintin g, and the point of inqtdry is ; How is 
this term, understood in this very sense, defined in the Brahmanas ? 

The definition of Art as met with in the Brahmanas is far from 
speaking well of the creative genius of Brahmanism, and the Brah- 


* Sayana on Aitareya-Brahraaaa, VI. 5. i : Silfaiabdai ca dicaryakaratn 
kartna brOle .... Kausalam. 

* Khuddakapatha-Commentary, Section iiearing on the Mahgala-Sutta ; 
Stppan ti yam kind haUha-kosallam — manikdra-suvannakdra’kammddi. 

* Sippa-sutta in the Udana : Gat^na-sippaffi, Sankhdna-sippam, Lekhd-sippam, 
Kdveyya-sippam, Lokdyala-sippam, KfiaUavijjd-sippani. 

* Sayana on Aitareya-Brahmana, \'I, 5. i : Silpam, dvividham : DevaHlpam 
Manu^a-iilpan cefi. 

® Khuddakapatha-Commentaiy’t Section on Mahgala-sutta. Cf. Udana- 
Commentary, Section on Sippa-Sutta : Sippan ti laddkandmam yam kiiid dfivain. 
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manas are the ancient authoritative texts in which the Brahmanist 
definition of Art is enunciated. In accordance with the famous 
dictum in the Satapatha-Brahmana, III, 2. i. 5, 

Yad vai pratirupam tac chilpam ; 

‘ \\Tiatever is facsimile is Art.’ 

The Pali word corresponding to pratirupam is patirupam. In 
Pali a clear distinction in meaning is made between paiirupQ (masc.) 
and patirupam (neut.).’ Patiriipo is that which is ‘suitable, right, 
good, proper, e.g. paiirupo desavaso, and patirupam is that which is 
imitotive, reproducti\-e or counterfeit. Accordingly the Pali word 
patirupako means ‘one bearing just the semblance’, e.g. pa-ndila- 
patirupako, ' a sham scholar ’ ; mtUd-patirupako, ‘ one bearing the 
semblance of a friend 

The Aitareya-Brahmana, VI, 5. i, sets forth the following 
definition of Art which may enable the reader to realize the under- 
lying meaning of the ^tapatha dictum : 

$ilpdni iamsanti devaiiipdnydesdm 
vai iilpdndm anukrttha iilpam 
adhigamyaie. Hasii karnso vdso 
hiranyam aSvaiari^athah iilpam. 
iilpam hdsminnadhigamvate ya 
evani veda yad eva Silpdnim. 

Atmasarnskrtir vava siipdni. 

Chandomayam vd etair yajamdna 
dtmdnam samskurule. 

' They praise the creations of Art that are divine. Here Art 
[in the human sense] is understood as meaning an imitation * of 
those very creations of Art Divine. The figures of elephant,* the 
figurations in brass,* drapery and gold, and the muIe-yoked<hariot5‘ 
[made by human hand] are [examples of] Art [Human]. Art verily 
consists in these — ^he who knows knows indeed the creations of 
Art. The fashioning of self is, to be sure, a work of Art. By this 
the devotee so fashions his self as to render it Chandomaya — 
rhythmical.’ ® 


j Childers' Dictionary, sulj vocc, palirUpo and paitrupam. 

- Sayana ; anukrtim sadriariipam. 

* Slyana ; hastKodriam ikaram. 

* Sayana ; karnso darpanadi. 

* Sayana’s iiiterpretatio!’. is toliowed. 

® Sayana : Chandomayamsiveiamayunt. Tlie rendt-riiig of the parage as 
offered in the Translation of the .\itarcya-Brahmana {Sacred Books of the Hindus 
Series) is a very poor show of \'edic scholarship. 
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The definition of Art which is superficial at first sight leads to 
a point su^estive of its deeper meaning. The point is concerned 
with the ‘fashioning of self’ [dtma-samskrtih) ^ the art of self- 
huilding. The question is of bringing a son into the world in a full- 
fledged form which is nothing but an art of reproducing one’s own 
self as a separate individual who will stand out as a p^ect model 
of bodily form and mental constitution, endowed with harmony 
and intelligence. The discussion of the subject in the concluding 
part of the chapter above referred to makes it clear that the fashion- 
ing of semen {rctah) as the seed of life is in the hands of the creative 
power of the Divine Being working in and through Nature, 
while the imparting of certain specific characters to it in its passage 
through the womb is possible on the part of the parents. The 
substance with potentialities or possible forms is given as a work of 
Art Divine and the methodical realization of those possibilities is 
the achievement of human skill and intelligence. The text of the 
Aitareya-Brahmana would have us understand that a purdy esthetic 
factor (e.g. the dianting of select hymns) may prove of a great 
psychical effect in producing the required artistic mood. 

The definition implied is : Art consists in intelligent working 
up a desired form on a natural material, making manifest what is 
hidden or potential. 

B. M. BaruA. 


IDENTITY OF PIYADASI AND ASOKA 

[From Pali\ 

Scholars have welcomed the discovery of the Maski copy of 
Asoka’s Minor Rock Edict for the reason that the name Asoka 
occurs in it, setting at rest the controversy over the identification 
of Piyadasi of the inscriptions with Asoka of the Buddhist texts. 
They have at the same time regretted the lack of evidence from 
Buddhist literature bearing on the point. To me it is gratifying 
to be able to say that there is a Pali literary reference which 
embodies a clear tradition about the historical connection between 
the two names Piyadasi and Asoka. The Pali spelling of the name, 
of course, is Piyaddso {=Piyadasso, Pnyadariak •, cf. dddso=Sdasso, 
ddarsah). The reference is to be found in Buddhaghosa’s 
Sumahgalavilasini, Vol. II, pp. 613, 614. At p. 613, we read : — 
Apara-bhdge Piyaddso ndma kumdro chaitam ussdpdvd 
Asoko ndma Dhammardjd htdvd so td dhdtuyo gahetvd Jam- 
btidife vitihdrikd akdsi ; 
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and at p. 614, we have this prediction : — 

Anagafs Piyadaso nama kumdro chattam msdpctvd Asoko 
ndma Dhammarajd hhavissati, so ima dhatiiyo vitthdrikd karis- 
sail ti. 

It is clear that Piyadaso-Piyadasso was the earlier name of 
Asoka before he ascended the throne and that Asoka was the name 
he assumed when he became king. 

Sailexdranath Mitr.\. 


INTERCESSION OF KINSMEN ON BEHALF OF 
CRIMINALS 

[From Asoka’s Pillar Edict IV and the Milinda] 

With reference to the criminal sentenced to death, Asoka in 
his P.E. IV says that he had relaxed the rigour of the law to the 
extent of granting him a respite of three days, so that his relations 
might take steps for sa\nng his life, natakd va kdni nijhdpayisamti 
jivitdye tdnam. Here I am to -point out three passages in the 
Milindapanha bearing on the subject. According to the firet, 
nijhafayisamii will mean in Pali pasddessanti, khamapessarUi, ‘will 
appease ‘ will win the pardon of ' . The next reference will indicate 
that it was the practice on the part of influential relatives of the 
condemned criminal to intercede with the authorities on his behalf 
for the reduction of punishment. The third will show that the 
intercession could also be made out of pity by a person in royal 
favour. 

r. Page 2og. — Bhagavantam pasadesum khamapesum nijjhat- 
tarn a^msu. 

2. P^e 109. — Yatha maharaja dhana->’asa-siri-nati-bale:ia 

balava puriso attano nStim vS mittem va ranfia garu- 
dandarn dharentam attano bahu\’issatthabhavena samat- 
thataya ganikam daudam lahukam kareti. evam eva 

kho maharaja Bhagava garukani dandam 

lahukain akasi. 

3. Page no. — raja evam vadej-ya : tena hi bhane imarn 

coram bahinagaram niharitva aghatane sisam chinda- 

tha ti ; tarn enarn passeyya kocid eva puriso 

rahno santika laddhavaro laddha-yasa-dhana-bht^o 
adevwavacano baiavicchitakari, so ta^ karunnam 
katva te purise evam vadej-ya : alam bho, kim turnhS- 
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kam imassa sisacchedanena, tena hi bho imassa hattham 
va padam va chinditva jivitam rakkhatha, aham etass’a 
karana ranno santike pativacanam karissami ti. ’ 

Interpreted in the light of these passages : — 

(i) iiatakd in the inscription would broadly mean not only 

‘ influential kinsmen but also ‘ compassionate people, 
placed high and in royal favour ’ ; ’ 

(ii) nijhdpayisamti would signify not ‘ reviewing the case V 

but ‘ interceding on behalf of the criminal, not only 
with the king but also with the royal agents {kdni 
nijhapayisamti). ; 

and (iii) the expression pvitdye tdnam would imply rather ‘ the 
barest sparing of life and reduction of punishment’ 
than ‘ release 

Sailendranath Mitra. 


IDENTITY OF ASANDHIMITTA AND KALUVAKI 

[Suggestion from Pali] 

Asandhimitta finds mention in the Mahavamsa as the second 
wife and the first queen consort of Dhammasoka, Devi, the mother 
of Mahinda and Sanghamitta, with whom he had made his connec- 
tion while a viceroy at Ujjeni, being his first wife. Asandhimitta 
is said to have lived thirty years after his accession to the throne, 
and Tissarakkha or Tissarakkhita was offered the position of chief 
queen four years after the death of Asandhimitta. 

KMuvdd, on the other hand, finds mention in Asoka's so-called 
‘ Queen’s Edict ’ as his second wife [dutiyd devt) who deserved to 
be honoured as the ‘ mother of Tivala ’ (Jivala-mdtd). There is a 
suggestion from Biihler, according to which Kdluvdki was a name 
derived from such a gotra name as Kdravaya or Kdravaca, met with 
in some of the later inscriptions. This may or may not have been 
so when it was inscribed by order of Asoka. So far as the meaning 
goM, there is no difference between Kdluvdki and Karavdd (from 
Kdravaca), as both mean ‘ one of charming speech ’. 


The suggestion of the meaning ‘ will make the authorities reconsider ’ is due 
toDr. Liideis. Dr. B. il. Barua interprets the term in the light of the Pali ex- 
planation : ‘ sakkhlhi attano niraparadhabhSvaf^ pakasetva pasadetva ' .—Editor. 
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Buddhaghosa in his Sumangalavilasini, II, relates an episode 
of Asandhimitta and Dhammasoka. In it she is simply called 
devi, wife or queen of Dhammasoka * and not aggamahest, chief- 
queen. She enquired of the king if there was any creature, the 
voice of which might be taken as exemplification of the voice of 
a Buddha. The reply was that the desired creature was no other 
than the bird Karavika or Kalavihka of the Himalayan region. She 
had a Karavika of clear and sweet voice brought for her and was 
deeply charmed by the demonstration successfully made in her 
presence. In this legend of Asandhimitta’s fondness for the bird 
Karavika. there seems to lurk a suggestion about the identity of 
Asandhimitta of Buddhist literature with Kaluvaki of Asoka’s 
inscription. 

B. M. Barua. 


DID ASOKA BECOME A BHIKKHU ? 

[Sidelighfs from the Milinda'] 

Asoka in his Minor Rock Edict speaks of two stages of interest 
he felt in Buddhism. He says that in the first one year while he 
was a mere upasaka, he did not exert himself stretiuou.sIy. But 
subsequently when for one year or more he made some sort of 
connection with the Samgha he strenuously exerted himself. In 
describing his connection unth the Samgha he used an expres-^ion — 
‘ yam maya Samghe upajnte (Samgham upagate) ’ which has been 
interpreted diSerently by Asokan scholars. According to one 
interpretation he was not formally ordained as a member of the 
Samgha but just became a bhikkhugatika (bhikkhu-like), and ac- 
cording to another interpretation he assumed the robes of a monk 
retiring temporarily from the world. Here 1 am concerned to 
examine a passage (pp. 90-91) in the Milinda which seems to throw- 
some light on the point. The course of controversies between 
Milinda and Nagasena indicates two stages in the growth of Milinda’s 
faith in Buddhism. In the first stage he entered the arena of 
discussion as a capable disputant while in the second stage he 
became eager to proceed as an ardent believer in Buddhism with 
solicitude for the future safety of the g(xjd faith. As preparatory 
to the Mendaka questions it is said that king Milinda put off his 


‘ Aiandhimtid DhammS^ ‘kai'^a ievi. 
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royal garments and put on yellow robes and had his head clean 
shaven and fulfilled the eight moral conditions, having assumed the 
state of a muni (munibhavam upagantva) for a week. During 
seven daj’S he abstained from all his royal duties. 

Here the expression used to denote the king’s temporary religious 
state is ‘ munibhavam upagantva ’ . To enter on this state he had 
to dispense with his royal dress and had to assume the garb of a 
recluse and shaveling. There is no indication at all that he was 
formally initiated or ordained by anybody. Whatever he did, he 
did of his own accord. 

If this has any bearing on Asoka’s expression ‘ Samgham 
upagate’, we have to understand that king Asoka too was not 
formally initiated or ordained but he assumed the condition of a 
member of the Samgha on his own initiative. 

B. C. Law. 


NATIONAL SHRINES OF THE VRJIS 

Buddha was highly impressed by the charming view of Vesali 
{Vai^ali} adorned, within and without, with six cetiyas {caiiyas), 
all of which were the time-honoured national shrines of the Vajjis 
(Vrji-Licchavis) . The following is the remarkable utterance of 
Buddha regarding Vesali and its six shrines : — 

‘ Vesali is beautiful and beautiful are the Udena, Gotamaka, 
Sattambaka,^ Bahuputta,* Sarandada and Capala ® Cetiyas.’ * 

Four of these shrines stood as landmarks on four sides of the 
Vrji capital, the Udena on the east side, the Gotamaka on the 
south, the Sattambaka on the west, and the Bahupiitta on the 
north.* If these were the four shrines situated ‘ without ’ (bahiddha), 
i.e. in the outer zone of the great city, the remaining two, viz. 
the Sarandada and the Capala (? Pavala), must have been situated 
‘ within ’ {abbhantard), i.e. in the inner zone. 


^ Also spelt Sallamba {~Saptdmba or Saptamra in the alternative). 

* .\lso spelt BahupuUaka [=Bahupntra). 

* Spelt Payola {?=iPravaIa) in the Siamese edition of the Udana-Commentary. 
‘ Digha-Nika3’a, II, p. to 2 ; Udana, VI, i : Ratnaniyd Vesali, ramamyam 

Udetiam cetiyam, . . . ramanlyam Cdpalam cetiyam. Translation by T. W. Rh>'s 
Davids, quoted in B. C. Law’s Note on Celiya. See Geography of Early Buddhism, 
P- 74- 

* Digha-Nikaya, III, pp. g-io, quoted in B. C. Law’s Note on Cedya, p. 76, 
f.n. 6. 
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_ As for the national importance of these age-old shrines to the 
\'rjis of Vaisali, attention of the reader may be drawn to the 
Mahaparinibbana-Suttanta, Chapter I, containing the following 
significant passage in which Buddha laying down the seven essential 
conditions of national welfare of the Vrjis, declared : — 

‘ So long as the Vajjis viill honour, extol, revere and worship 
whatever (national) shrines of thdrs be, within and without, and 
will not allow the grants and practices current heretofore to fall into 
dissuetude, so long they may be expected to prosper and not to 
decline.’ * 

Now, what were these shrines of so much national importance 
to the Vrjis ? According to the Pali scholiasts, Buddhaghosa and 
Dhammapala, the Udena-cetiya was formerly the dwelling place 
of the Yakkha named Cdena, the Gotamaka, that of the Yakkha 
named Gotama, and the Cap^a or Pavala, that of the Yakkha 
named Capala or Pavala. The name of the Sattamba-cetiya is 
explained as having originated from the vSeven Virgins {SdttambS), 
all daughters of the king of Kasi, who hallowed the site by their 
earnest meditation. The name may, however, be explained as 
denoting a sacred site marked by a grove of seven mango-trees. 

The Bahuputta-cetiya was, according to the Pali scholiasts, 
the dwelling place of a devata (benevolent spirit) who, being propi- 
tiated, could grant the boon of many sons. Tire .sanctuarj' wa.s, 
after all. a spreading banyan tree with many shoots, symbolical 
of a man’s increase in familj'.* 

Lastly, the Sarandada-cetiya was, ac<;ording to them, the 
dwelling place of Sarandada Yakkha who had the power to grant 
wealth to the worshipper. The shrine was venerated inde«3 by 
the Vrji-Licchavis for obtaining rare gems and preciou.s jewels as a 
boon granted by its presiding deity.* 

The commentators point out that the six sites became sacred 
in the eye of the local people as they were believed to have been 
favoured with the presence of divinities (devata-pariggahitani). It 
is not enough to suggest with Dr, B. C. I^aw that these ceiiym 
appear to have been vihdras or Buddhist monasteries. For the 
Pali commentators expressly say that although on the sites of 
these age-old popular shrines were subsequently built vihdras, 


‘ Ydvajivan ca Vajji yam lam i'aiflnam ]'ai}tceiiydm, a’Ahanlardni c'tva 
bdhirani ca, idni sakkarissatUi garuharisianti rndHenanti pUjenanli Uian ca dinva- 
pubbam' kalapi'bbam dhammikam bahim «o parihdpc-ianci, vuddhi yna VajilnafH. 
pdlikaiikha »:o parikdyii. 

* BahupnUan li hahupuroko cko itigrodJtarukkho Uy-miin adkivaitkam devatoHi 
bahumaitussu putU patlhenti. lad upJddya Utmfhdnum BahupuUa-c^iiyMnti paiiniytiiha. 
= .^iiguttara-Kikaya, III, p. 167 ; Law's N'otc. p, 7O. 
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the vihdras themselves continued to be known by the name of 
the earlier shrines, according to current usage {rulhiya)} 

The Dhammapada-Commentary mentions the Udena and 
Gotamaka cetiyas as examples of Tree-shrines {rukkha-cetiydni)} 
The pivyavadana (p. 201) uses Gautamanyagrodha-caitya as the 
name for the PMi Gotama dr Gotamaka-cetiya, which leads us 
to take this particular shrine to have a banyan tree, believed to 
have been the abode of Udena Yakkha, as the main object of 
worship.® According to Buddhaghosa and DhammapaJa, a spread- 
ing banyan tree with many shoots was the centre of interest as regards 
the Bahuputta shrine. Similarly, the name of the Sattamba shrine 
is suggestive of a group of seven mango-trees as the centre of interest. 
But as pointed out in the preceding note, in speaking of these 
shrines we are. not to think of the venerated trees only, apart 
from some structure of art and architecture, an enclosed terrace 
at the foot, and, in some instances, a temple near by, the trees 
themselves standing as natural landmarks of the sacred sites. 

B. M. Barua. 


ESTIMATION OF THE PEOPLE OF ORISSA 

Ude (a man of Odra or Orissa) is a term in use among the 
modem people of Bengal, and it means a person who speaks an 
unintelligible jargon. An expression is met with in the Pali 
Mahacattarisa^utta (Majjliima-Nikaya, III, p. 7) conveying the 
same meaning. It is Okkalavassabhannd, variant — Ukkalcivassa- 
hhanna. Following the authority of Buddhaghosa the editor 
working for the Pali Text Society has adopted as correct readingpfe- 
Okkald V assa-Bhannd, intending to mean by Okkald ‘ men of Ut^a 
country ’ {Okkala-janapada-vdsino), and by V assa-Bhannd two men 
named Vassa and Bhanna {Vasso ca Bhahhd cdti dve jand). Thus 
Buddhaghosa has misled the learned editor. The term is Okkalor 
vassalhahnd, ‘ those speaking the jargon of Utkala country ’. In the 
particular context the ahhatitthiyd or teachers of other schools of 

* Udana-Commentaty on L'dana, VI, i : Hi sabbdn’ ev’etdni BuddhuppadtUo 
pubbe devatd-pariggahitani cetiya-vohdrena voharitani. Bhagavaio vihare kale pi 

eva sanjdnarUi. Also : Taitha Bhagavato kataviharo pitdya rUlhiyd CdPdla-cetiyan li 
VHCcanii. 

2 Dhammapada-Commentarj-, III, p. 246 ; Law’s Note, p. 76. 

* B. C. Law in his Note, p. 74, simply mentions the reference in the Divya- 
vadana without indicating its faring on the Pali name. 
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thought are likened to Okkalavassabhaniid {=sUtkalavarsa-bhanayak) : 
Ye pi te ahesim OkkalavassabkaUnd ahetnvadd akiriyavdda naWti- 
kavddd. For bhaiind, cf. Udana, Sona-Sutta : 

Xyasmd Sono . . . sabhdn'eva sarena 
ahhani .... sarahhannd-pariyosdne. 


NOTE ON TWO JAIN IMAGES FROM SOUTH INDIA 

While looking through old numbers of the ‘ Rupam ’ I have 
come across an article entitled ‘ Notes on two Jain Metal Images ’ 
appearing at p. 48 of No, 17 (Jan., 1924) by Mr. Hadway. .Mter 
examining the figures in the accompanying plates and perusi:^ 
the text, I find that the identification of fig. I, is erroneous as weU 
as there are some mistakes in dedpherii^ the inscription at the 
back of fig. II. As ‘ Rupam ’ is now discontinued, I think the 
following note may be of interest to some readers of your esteemed 
Journal. 

Figure I 

This im^e from Southern India with Kanarese inscription at 
the back is identified as that of MahaWra. This is wrong. It is 
an image of Parshvanatha, the 23rd, and not of Mahfivira the 
24th Tirthamkara. XMiile describing, the learned writer rightly 
identifies the two side figures as those of Dharanendra and Padmivati 
who are the guardian deities of Urthamkara Parshvanath, but those 
of Maha\ira are known as Matanga and SiddhayikS. 

As regards other details, the posture of the main image is 
described as Padmasana, the hands being in Yoga Mudra. But the 
image is in Ardhapadm§sana MudrS, which includes the positiott 
of both the hands and feet and body as represented in the ^ure. 

The writer has noticed the cobra-hood prominent in the figure, 
which is peculiar to the images of Parshvanatha alone, his emblem 
being serpent. The cogni7.ance of Ma|ia\dra is lion, but lions on the 
pedestal of the image are those of the throne or simhasiuia on which 
the Jina is represented standing. Other figures under the seat are 
not distinct in the plate. 

Now regarding the translation of the inscription on the image 
I am not conversant with old Kanarese and leave the task to others 
better acquainted with the script to determine its Swetambara or 
Digambara character. 

The test of nudity alone is a ver>- misleading factor of idmtifica- 
tion in fixing the Digambari character of an image specially if it is 
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of very early origin, for early images, in case of both the sects, 
do not bear any signs of cloth. We come across ancient nude 
images of both the sects with signs of male organs especially in 
ca s e of standing images. But of those consecrated later, only the 
Digambara images had and still have male organs exhibited, the 
Svetambaris discontinuing the practice even up till now. But it 
is not possible from the plate to determine the Svetambara or 
Digambara character of the image. I think there will be no 
difficulty in the matter if the inscription is correctly read and 
deciphered. 

Figure II 


Regarding the description of Ambika Devi, there is nothing 
doubtful. From the date of the inscription at the back of the image, 
we find that it was consecrated in the V.S. 1519 but the translation 
by Rai Bahadur H. Krisna Sh^trl is rather erroneous o^ving to 
incorrect reading of the inscription which is in Jaina script. 

The inscription runs thus round the back of the figure and 
should be translated as follows : — 


{Text.) 

i(’> x'iX'S- *rTTET 

{Translation.) 



In V.S. 1519 on Friday the eleventh day of the new-moon of 
Vaisakha the two sons of Nahata Shah 6rl Dharma Candra belong- 
ing to Oswala family caused the image of Sri Ambika Devi to be 
installed. 


P. C. Nahar. 


THREE BASKETS OF KNOWLEDGE AMONGST 

THE MAORIS 

The extension of Hindu-Buddhist influences eastwards into 
the Pacific have been traced up to Java and little eastwards; 
in fact, it does not cross the famous Wallace Line of the biologists 
east of Borneo. But Polynesian scholars studying the ethnology 
of the islands of the far^est eastern regions of the Pacific ha.ve 
come to the conclusion that most of the Polynesian cultural origins 
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lie back somewhere on the banks of the Ganges, as Percy Smith ‘ 
held or in the land of their forefathers in the traditional Aria-te- 
varingi-nui or Irihia which E. Best* identified with India. 
In fact, this greatest authority of Maori culture welcomed me in 
New Zealand with his autograph portrait as coming from Maori 
fatherland. In a recent paper Dr. E. S. C. Handy who took me 
to Polynesia to investigate the Indian cultural traits there summarised 
the ‘ cultural attributes which are Brahmanical and others which 
clearly point to Buddhism In his classic work on Polynesian 
religion he had pointed out how ‘ the old Polynesians resembled 
the Vedic worshippers and their Hindu descendants’.* 

One of the most fruitful sources of ilaori antiquity is the Lore 
of the W’hare Wannaga or teachings of the Maori college. In its 
first part we have the things celestial ‘ Te Kaiiwse-runga ’ edited 
and translated by Percy Smith. The Maoris had an elaborate 
system of teaching which consisted of Karakias recited with special 
training and importance attached to accentuation for their effective- 
ness as in the case of the Vedic hymns. 

Now we have curiously enough the division of knowledge amongst 
them into three baskets of knowledge brought from heaven to 
earth by their god Tane from their supreme god lo-matua in tlie 
twelfth heaven. The names of these three ‘ kete ' or baskets are 
as follows * : — 

(1) Keie-uruuru-maiua dealing with peace, all goodness and love. 

(2) Keie-nruuru-rangi (or tipua) consisting of all prayers, 
incantations and rituals used by mankind. 

(3) Kete-urunru-tau (or tawhito) about the wars of mankind, 
agriculture, tree or wood-work, stone-work, earth-work of all things 
that tend to the well-being, life of whatsoever kind. 

These three kete or baskets were the three great divisions 
of knowledge taught in the Maori college, and each keie may be 
called a syllabus which it approaches. 

Now this division into three compartments of knowledge may 
be shared by Hindus and Buddhists in India, there being tendencies 
amongst the former to speak of TraividyA of the three \'edas ; but 


' Percy Smith — Hawaiki, Christ Church, IQIO. 

* E. Best — Poivne^ian Vov~!eer‘, Do.uiiiiorJ .Museum Monoeraph Xo. 5 ; 
Irihiax, the homeland oj ike Poly'neuam Ijoum. oi Polyr.e&ian Society Vd. 36, 
Xo. 4, pp. 330-5). 

5 E. S. Craighili Handy— TAc PrvbUm oj Pa/yfic.iuw (B. P. Bidiop, 

Mus. Occas. Paper, \'ol. IX, Xo. -S, p. 151. 

* E. S. Craighil! Ha.ndy— Religion (Honolulu. lyi;, p. 317). 

^ Memoirs oj the Polynesian Sooiefy, Vol. Ill, p. tju. 
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it is in Buddhist tradition, and outside Buddhist dominion only 
amongst the Maoris, that we get the three baskets, pi^ika or kete 
of knowledge. The subject-matter of the Buddhist divisions Vinaya 
SuUa and Abhidhamma offer also close parallelisms to the Maori 
traditional division. That this was the earliest Buddhist sub- 
division is very likely, for it was the original division in the Northern 
and the Southern schools as well. '‘I/’eglise du nord de ITnde avait 
d’abord, pourses livres canoniques, canserve comme le fait encore 
I’eglise du Sud, la division originelle en ‘ Trois Corbeilles ’ 

If as is now being generally accepted on a mass of evidence that 
the Polynesians migrated from India via Java, it is possible that 
Buddhist elements travelled from Indonesia to Polynesia. On the 
other hand, if the Polynesians had left India and Java very early, 
we have here the likely vestiges of a division of knowledge in thr^ 
baskets in pre-Gautamic-Buddhism in India when basketry was 
very important and pottery had not yet been invented — the Polyne- 
sians not now possessing pottery. Buddhism thus in Eastern 
India would have merely taken over the traditional division into 
three baskets from earlier Buddhas which would have been there 
since a pre-historic past when as amongst the Polynesians naviga- 
tion over thousands of miles was the order of the day, but me^ 
or pottery had been unknown. As we can recover from Indonesia 
many elements of Indian culture which have been lost or overlaid 
in the main land owing to subsequent superposition, so still earlier 
elements which have been superposed in Java are sometimes re- 
coverable in the still more eastern islands of Melanesia and Polynesia 
as has been pointed out by Rivers. 

P. Mitra. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE BHABRO EDICT 

The historical importance of Asoka’s BhabrCi (or Bairat No. 2) 
Edict has been discussed by many scholars. This is in the first 
place the only Edict which is found inscribed on a sflaphalaka 
(stone-slab) * ; secondly, this is the edict which conclusively proves 
the Buddhist faith of Asoka/ and thirdly, this is the solitary record 
in which Asoka has expressly recommend^ seven selections from a 


* Main Galland — La vie dtt Buddha et les doctrines Bouddhiques (Paris, 
1931), p. 165. 

* Cf. PE. 7 : ‘ iyatii dhamma-Hbi aia aihi sUd-tharidohani vd sUd phalakdnivd iota 


kaiaviyd ena esa cila-ihiti he siyd.’ 

* Vide B. M. Barua’s Religion of Asoka {M.B.S. publication, Calcutta). 
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collection of Buddha’s words which was then known to him. The 
relevant portion of the text by which Asoka introduced the selec- 
tions is as follows : — 

‘ E Keci bharhte bhagavata Budhena bhasite sarve se 
subhasite va cu ekho bliamte hamiyaye diseya hevaih sa- 
dhamme cilathitike hosatiti alaliami ha^rii tarn vatave imani 
bhamte dhammapaliyayani V'inayasamukase Aliyavasani 
Anagatabhayani Muni-gatha Moneya-silte Upatisapasine e ca 
Laghulovade musavadam adhigicya bhagavata Budhena bhasite 
[.] Etani bhamte dhamma-paliyayani icchami kimti bahuke 
biukhupaye ca bhikkhuniye ca abhikhinarh suneyu ca 
upadh^ayeyu ca hevaih me\"a upasaka ca upasika ca [.] 
Eteua bhamte imam likhapayami abhipretaih me janamtiiti.’ 

‘All that, venerable sirs, is said by Buddha the gifted Master 
is well-said indeed. If I were to point out any, (thinking) — 
“ 'Ihus verily the good faith will be long-enduring ”, I would consider 
it worth mentioning, venerable sirs, these discourses on the law : — 

(1) Vinayasamukase (Vinaya-samukaihso). 

(2) Aliyavasani (Ariyavasa). 

(3) Anagatabhayani (An^atabhayani). 

(4} Munigatha (Munigatha). 

{5) Moneyasute (Monejya-sutta). 

(6) Upatisa-pasiue (Upatissapanho). 

(7) Laghulovade musavadam adhigicya bhagavata budhena 

bhasite (Lahulovado — musavSdaih adlukicca Bhaga- 
vata Buddhena bhasito). 

These, venerable sirs, are the discourses on the law which I 
wish that many bhikkhus and bhikkhunis should constantly hearken 
to and bear in mind and so also should the upasakas and the upasika 
do the same. Venerable sirs, I cause this to be recorded in order 
to make my intention known.’ 

The above statement of Asoka hardly leaves any room for 
doubt that there w’as in his time a well known and authoritative 
collection of Buddha’s teachings called Dhammapariyayas. But it 
certainly keeps us in the dark whether that collection had any well- 
defined divisions justifying the application of such an appdlation 
as Tripitaka or Pancanikaya. Further, it is to be noted that Asoka 
adopted his own titles in most of the instances and followed a Prakrit 
spelling of the names in preference to that of the language in which 
the collection within his access was prevalent. 

It is easy to raise a presxunption against Pali being the language 
of the pre-Asokan collection of Buddha’s words on the ground of 
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Asoka’s use of spelling of the titles of the select passages. This 
presumption cannot, however, prove any case against the earlier 
development of Pali idiom. The following argument may be suffi- 
cient to expose the unsoundness of the presumption as a proof 
against the antiquity of Pali. In the Pali Commentaries of the 
5th century A.D. the sutras of Panini have been quoted not in 
Sanskrit but in Pali. The presumption may be that the rules of 
Panini were not formulated in Sanskrit before the time of Buddha- 
ghosa and other Pali commentators, which is absurd and historically 
incorrect. As the case stands, Asoka was not bound by any rule 
either to adopt the titles of the Suttas as these are found in the 
extant Pali Canon or to retain the Pali spelling if it was then current. 
Asoka was at liberty to translate or to suggest titles in Sakanirutti} 

The formal mode of addressing the Sarngha and of making the 
members of the Order assured of Asoka’s faith in the Triad, the 
expression of veneration for the words of Buddha, the statement 
of the purpose of the selections and the general wording of the 
Edict go rather to support a presumption in favour of the antiquity 
of Pali than against it. I shall cite below a few interesting parallels 
from the Pali Canon to make the point clear : — 

(i) Bhabrii : — ^Priyadasi laja Magadhe samghaih abhivade- 
tunam aha apabadhatarh ca phasu-vihalataih ca. 

D^ha Nikaya, 11 , p. 72 : — Raja bhante Magadho Ajatasattu 
Vedehiputto Bhagavato pade sirasa vandati, appabadham, appa* 
tankam lahutthanaih balam phasu viharam pucchatiti.* 

(ii) Bhabru : — e keci bhamte bhagavata budhena bhasite sar\’e 
se subh^ite va. 


Majjhima-Nikaya, I., 
p. 219. 

Sutta-Nipata, Subhasita- 
sutta. 

Sutta-Nipata, Com- 
mentary, p. 396. 

(iii) Bhabru 


Sabbesam vo Sariputta subhasitaih pari- 
yayena 

Catuhi bhikkhave afigehi samannagata 
vaca subhasita hoti na dubbhasita, 
anavajja ca anauuvajja ca virinunarii. 

Subhasita hotiti sutthu bhasita tea, 
assa atthavahanatam dipeti. 

‘ Hevaih sadhamme cila-thitike hosati ti 
.... etani bharhte dhamma-pali- 
yayani icchami kimti bahuke bhikhu- 
paye ca bhikhuniye ca abhikhinaih 
simeyu ca upadhalayeyu ca. 


' Vide B. C. Law, History of Pali Literature, lotroductioD, p. xi\'. 
* Quoted by B. M. Barua, J.R.A.S., 1915. 
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Majjhima-Nikaya, I., Imamcatumhebhikkliavekakacupamaiii 
p. 129, Kakacupama ovadam abhikkhanarh manasikare)*- 
Sutta. j’-atha, passatha no tumhe bhikkhave 

tarn vacanapatham anuih va thularti 
Vi yam tumhe nadhivase>yathati.‘ 
Ko h’ etarii bhante — Tasmatiha bhik- 
khave imam kakacupainam ovidam 
abhikkhanarh manasikarotha, tarti vo 
bhavissati digharattam hitaya sukha- 
yati. 

It will 1 >e seen that Asoka has made use of the earlier nomen- 
clature Dhamviapaiiyaya (Dhammapariyaya) which is frequently 
met with in the suttas of the Digha and' Majjhima Nikayas. 

The term Dhammapariyaya as explained by Buddhaghosa 
means a logical form of discourse on the law.* 

B. C. Law. 


EDITIO PBIXCEPS OF THE COMMENTARY OF 
VEI^KATA .MADHAVA ON THE NIRUKTA 

In his commentary on the Rgveda (X, 86. i), Sayanacarya 
quotes one Madhava Bhatta. The passage is the following ; — 

i ctbi ^ btbbw 1 

T?sri^ 1 i 

The commentary of V'ehkata Madhava on the same stanza 
of the hymn is the following : — 

ftrfr arhrt: — 






A comparison of the two i)assages leads one to the conclusion 
that Madhava Bhatta mentioned by Sij-ana is the Madhava, son of 
Venkata. His commentary is therefore earlier than that of Sayana- 
caiym. The latter is very much indebted to the former. 

This will also prove that Sayanacarya is not the only com- 
mentator of the Rgveda after Yaska as is commonly believed by 
European scholars. In this connection, we may quote the following 


* Cre^ii: to Mr. .S. X. Mitra, for ttri'iiiw uui this parallel irom Pali. 

^ I'apaacasuila:’.!. •.>. sd‘’l>.-sam dkammanum 

kx<Ta\uidei,anam 
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remarks from the Introduction to the Indices and Appendices to 
the Ninikta, p. 78 : — 

‘ It will be clear from this Sangraha of Nimkta-passages, pre- 
served as quotations, in the works of various commentators from 
the sixth to the fourteenth centuries A.D. that Yaska has pro- 
foundly influenced all subsequent writers in the field of Vedic 
exegesis. It will also show that there have been numerous pre- 
Sayana commentators of the Rgveda and other Vedas and an 
unbroken, uniform, and continuous tradition of Vedic interpretation 
has been a common inheritance of orthodox scholars. The current 
belief that Sayana is the only or the most important commentator 
after Yaska or ^at the tradition of Vedic interpretation was lost 
before the former’s time is erroneous.’ These remarks were quoted 
with approval by Shri5nit P. Vidhushekhara Bhattacarya of Shanti- 
niketana in his presidential address at the Vedic Section of the 
Patna All-India Oriental Conference. 

Dr. A. C. Woolner remarks in his Foreword to the Commentary 
of Skandasvamin on the Nirukta, edited for the first time by 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup : ‘ In this connection, Madhava, son of Venkata, 
was introduced to the public for the first time — and intimation 
was given of the fact — ^that Sayana was not the first commentator 
on the Rgveda after Yaska as used to be supposed’. From the 
above remarks it will be clear that publication of the commentary of 
Venkata Madhava will be an important contribution to Vedic exegesis. 

The richest MSS. material exists at Dahore. As a matter 'of 
fact, the only complete and original palm-leaf manuscripts have 
been secured by the Lahore Libraries. A critical edition of the 
complete commentaty of Venkata Madhava is undertaken by me, 
Professor of Sanskrit Literature, Lahore. Collation of MSS. has 
already begun. The whole commentary is expected to be com- 
pleted within the next four years. 

The publication of Venkata MMhava’s commentary will 
produce important and far-reaching results. A good deal of credit 
which is now given to Sayanacarya will disappear. Just as KuUuka, 
the commentator of Manu, lost much of the credit on the publica- 
tion of Medhatithi’s commentary, so Venkata Madhava’s commentary 
win show that Sayana has merely preserved the explanation of 
Vehkate Madhava and that his comment is not his own individual 
interpretation but the common and the traditional exegesis for which 
he is indebted to Venkata Madhava. 

Thus the publication of Venkata MMhava’s commentary on 
the Rgveda is a necessity for the Indological studies. 


Laxshman Sarup. 
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Ajania : The Colour and Moaochroaie Reproductions of the Ajaiita Frescoes 
based on Photography. With an ExpW.atory Text by G. Yazclani, M.A., 
and an Appendix on Inscriptions by John .\llan. Part 11 ; Plates I-XLIX 
and Text pp. 1-70. Published under the Special .Authority of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam. By Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
London, 1933. 

In January 1910 when I first \-isited the Ajanta Caves I was gratified to find 
that the Nizam’s Government had already begun to conserve these priceless 
monuments of Ancient India. Most of the Caves had already been cleaned and 
kept neat and tidy with a custodian in charge of them. Even then it was possible 
to examine the Caves as closely and minutely as possible. There was hardly any 
accumulation of debris in any part of any Car-e. There was no obnoxious smell 
present in any Cave. And there was hardly any Cave or any part thereof which 
was inaccessible owing to the crumbhng of the walls or of the roof. And no visitor, 
whether be was an archeologist or a layman, went away from the place without 
a feeling of delight and a sense of having profited by an inspectiem of these inoiu- 
ments. There was, however, one thing wanting in the Caves for which the visitor 
felt very acutely. It was conditiai of the paintings with which the Ca\"es 
were decorated and for which Ajanta has rightly acquired a world-wide reputation. 
That was not, hower-er, the fault of the Hyderabad Durbar. The Caves had so 
long been occupied by the apathetic Jogis and Faqirs that the frescoes had suffered 
considerably by the smoke and heat of the fires lit by them, with the consequence 
that the original colours perished in many places. Much damage was also done by 
birds atid inclement weather. Nevertheless, the Hyderabad State ha\’e in recent 
years spared no pains, what with cuiisultation with Italian experts and what with 
nrodem scientific processes, to arrest the further disintegration of the frescoes an<l 
also to renovate them as far as reasonable. Thus the «ily thing that was sa»IIy 
lacking in 1910 in regard to the Ajanta Ca%-es has now been thoroughly attended 
to, and the frescoes have now received a treatment at the hands of the Hyderabad 
Durbar which it is impossible for any civilized government of the moden; day to 
surpass. 

But this is not considered enough by the Governtneut of His Exalted Highu<.“9s 
the Nizam. They are now flinging surprises, (agreeable, of cCFuree), upon the 
civilized world by issuing two Parts dcsoibing .\jaiita Caves. Nos. I and II. The 
subject of this review, however, is Part II which describes Ca%'e No. II. And it 
is no exaggeraticn to say that it is well-nigh impossibk to find any serious fault 
in it, whether with the Text or with the Plates. The Text consists of a (Ie»;ription 
of the Cave by Mr. C. Yazdani. Director of Ardncolngy, His tlxalleu Higli;'.ir5.s the 
Nizam’s Dominions, and an Apper.dix on Inscriptions by Mr. John .\llan 0;' the 
British Museu:n. The description is l>oth iniorniative and iiistructi%'e and is so 
written that nowhere it causes the feeling of irksomeness. The Note on the 
Inscriptions of Ca\-e II by Mr. -Allan is ludd and thoughtful, and leaves hardly 
anything to be desired. -As regards the illustrations, there are eighteen coloured aijd 
thirty monochrome plates of the paintings, which arc most faithful rf-productions 
of the originals aiid will now surely help the intensive study of the frescoes which 
have suffered so long from unreliable copies. In short, this work has been d«ie so 
well that scholars are looking forward to the other Parts of .Ajanta iiMMt anxiously. 
\Ve, however, fervently hope that there will bt- one publication financed by t^ 
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State which will clearly show what position the Ajanta Caves occupy in the 
development of architecture, and, above all, what part the frescoes play in the 
pictorial art of Ancient India. 

It is worthy of note that the Ajanta Caves and the frescoes are outstanding 
monuments of pre-Mussalman Hindu culture, and yet money is being expended in 
a most unstinted manner not only on their adequate and effective upkeep and 
conservation but also upon their critical and scientific publication and illustration 
by a Muslim State, whose ruler is of Turkoman descent, whose Finance Minister a 
Gujarati, and whose Director of Archaology, a Panjabi Mussalman. May this 
noble Trinity preside long over the Native State for the good of Indian Archajologj' 
in general and of Hindu Art in particular ! £)_ r, Bil^ndarkar. 

Early History of Kamrupa (from the earliest time to the end of the sixteenth 

century), by Rai K. L. Barua Bahadur, B.L. Published by the autlror, Shillong, 

1933, pp. XVI-342. 

The book under review aims at presenting a connected history of the ancient 
kingdom, known as Pragjyotisha and Kamarupa, from the earliest times till the 
death of the Koch king Narayapa towards the end of the sixteenth century a.d. 
Sir Edward Gait’s History of Assam, though a very good work of the later history 
of Kamarupa, has not paid much attention to the early period. The necessity, 
therefore, of a fuller treatment of the pre-Ahom history of Assam was strongly 
felt. We are glad that special attention in this direction has rei ently been paid 
by three Indian scholars, — first by Prachya\-idya-Maharnava N. N. Vasu in the 
Social History of KdmarUpa, Vols. 1-3; second by MM. Padmanath Vidyavinod 
in his Kdmar&pa-iasaH’dvali (in Bengali), and third by Rai Bahadur Barua in the 
book under review. 

In the first chapter, entitled Pragjyotisha, the author has discussed in detail 
the geography of the old kingdom of Pr^jyotisha or Kamarupa. Chapters II-VI 
deal with the history of Assam from the pre-historic period up to the time of the 
dynasty of Brahmapala. Chapter VII is ' A Review of Cultural and Material 
Progress ’ of the country in the period ending with Brahmapala’s line. In chapters 
VIII-XIII, we have the history of the later kings of KSmarQpa, the Muhammadan 
invasions, the kings of Kamata, the Chutia and Bhuan rulers and the early Koch 
kings. In the last two chapters has been discussed the history of the Vaisnava 
reformation in Assam and the growth of the Assamese literature. I.astly come the 
four appendices and the index. 

The work under review is on the whole a meritorious production ; and we have 
read it, especially the latter half of it, with much pleasure and profit. It must, 
however, be confessed that the materials for the early period of the history of this 
province are still scanty, and some of his views are thus bound to be more or less 
conjectural. There are thus some points connected with this early period which 
are open to difference of opinion. Some of these we will now notice here. 

Relying on Map No. 5 in the Cambridge History of India, the Rai Bahadur 
thinks it a ' mistake to associate the Pundras with the stretch of countrj’ which 
came to be known as Pundravardhana in the Gupta period ’ (p. 3). Cunningham 
however had long ago identified it with Mahasthaua of the Bogra district on the 
evidence of the Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang. The Cambridge ifistory has adduced 
no reason whatever to set aside this identification. That Cunningham was right is 
now shown by the discoveiy’ of a Mahasthan inscription of the Mauryan age, which 
gives Piida-Kogala (Pundra-nagara) as the old name of the place. There was thus 
a Pundra country in North Bengal long before the time of the Guptas (Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XXI, p. 83 ff.). 
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We fail to uuflcrstand how the Malla capital Kusiiiara could be called in the 
6th century u.c. ' a town in KamarCipa because ' Purnea was in ancient times 
included within Pragjyotisha ' (p- 153). Similarly, the reference toHaisha\ armadeva 
iii a Nepal inscription as Gaud-OdrSdi-Kaliiiga-kosalapati may not be ' an instance 
C)l poetic exaggeration but the author of tlte book perhaps goes a little too far 
\viien he says that Harsha’s empire comprised all the three present provinces of 
Assam, Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa with the eastern part of U.P. and the northern 
part of Madras (p. I13). Vakpati's Gauda-vaho, howeuer, makes no mention of 
Kamarupa, or its king. Nor do the Gahga inscriptions, issued from Kalifiganagara 
ill the middle of the 8th century, show that Harsha of Kamarupa had any direct 
control ovci Gauda, Magadha, Vanga, and Kalihga. Nominal allegiance for a time 
only may have been shown to him sc\'crally b}' these rulers. In this connection 
we may draw the Rai Bahadur's attention to the fact that Prof. Le\i’s theory 
about the starting point of the ' Nepal Era ’ has been abh- controverted bv Kielhotn 
(E.L, Yol. V). 

In ancient times. North Bengal no doubt sometimes formed part of the kingdom 
of Pragjyotisha ; but the author perhaps goes a little too far when he sa>’s that the 
Nidhanpur charter which was issued by Bhaskarar-arman. ruler of Pr%j3-otisha, 
granted lands in the present Purnea District of Bihar (p. 51). The lands granted, 
wc are told, were in the Chandrajiuri-vishaya and on the bank of the river 
Kausika. It is natural to take Kau§ika to be the same as the present Kausij-ara 
in the Sylhet District, and, further, as may be seen from the iiraps, there are e\'en 
to-day no less than three places of the name of Chandrapura in its vicinity. It is 
true that an inscription of Vaiiamalavarman refers to a place called Chandrapari 
(or Chandrapuri), which laj' to the \vest of the ri\-er Teesta {KSmampasdsanmali. 
p. 64). But there is nothing to show that this Chandrapari or Chandrapuri is the 
same as the Chandrapui!-visha}‘a. The i'onuer, again, seems to be the name of 
a village only (Ibid., note li). Mr. J. C. Ghosh has shown that the lands granted 
by the Nidhanpur charter wore situated in the Panchaklianda Pargana of the 
S.vlhet District (LH.Q.. \'I, p. 6.42). The \’iew that the word gahqiiiika of the 
Nidhanpur grant means probably a dried up cliaiinsl and is ' peculiar to Gauda ’ 
(p. 94) is not justifiable when we know that there are still a ^i^'ulet called Chhota- 
Gang about 2V mites to the NE., a place called Gangnigram, and a bit called Gangni 
Bil about miles to the NNE., of Nidhanpur (see India Government Map, No. SjD/r'i. 
Moreover, the western boundary of the kingdom of Bhadvatman, who origiuallj' 
granted the lands mentioned in the Nidhanpur inscription, could hardh- ha\ e extended 
up to the Purnea District, because in the time of Bhfrti\'arman. the Imperial Guptas 
ware masters of the northern part of Bengal w'hich iuter\-enes befween Purnea and 
Kamarupa. The date of Bhutivarman or MahabhQti^'arman is supposed bv- the 
author to be circa 520- 540 a.d. (p. 54) ; and according to the evidence of the 
Daarodarpur plates {Ep. Ind.. XV, p. 243 ; I.H.Q., VI. p. 67), the Guptas ruled in 
Puudravardhana or North Bengal at least from 443 to 545 -v.d. All things con- 
sidered, the kingdom of Kamarupa in the time of Bhaskaravarman does not seem 
to have extended so far westward as to include the Purnea I)istrict. 

These are some of the points where ic is Dcrmissible to differ from the author 
of the boot. But thev' in no way detract from the exceeding v alue of his work. 
It is rather carious that after the celebrated Auundornm Borooah, the Rai Bahadur 
is the second Assamese officer who has cut a tigure in the field of scholarship. 
It is sincerely hoped that unlike his predecessor he will l)e spared sufficiently long 
to publish many more works of such schoiarlj- merit. 


I'. R. BKANDAEK.tE. 
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Barhut. Book I : Sione ds a Story-teller, by Dr. Beiiimadhab Barua— {Indian 
Research Institute Publications, Fine Arts Series, No. i). Calcutta: pub- 
lished by the Institute, 55, Upper Cbitpore Road, 1934. 4to, 4 and 103 
pages, two plates. Indian price : Rs. 5 ; Foreign price : 7s. 6 d. 

The reader may expect under the title ' Stone as a Story-teller ', which is un- 
fortunate and ill-chosen, a popular treatise, mainly dealing with the jatakas and 
the life-story of the Buddha as illustrated in the bas-reliefs of that famous and 
beautiful Buddhist monument of Barhut. He will be mistaken. Dr. Barua has 
spent many years of his life in the study of all the problems comiected with Barhut, 
and the present volume, the first one of a series of three, is a most scholarly piece of 
work, full of discussive material, and far from being popular. The book is certainly 
not ' a boon to a man in the street ’ as the Secretary of the Indian Research Institute 
suggests in his Publisher’s Note, for it is a learned book, and will be more welcome 
to scholars and students all over the world than to the casual museum visitor. 

This is mainly due to the absence of illustrations. Dr. Barua promises us the 
illustrations in the coming third volume, entitled ‘ Barhut Art and Illustrations’. 
Vet he must forgiT-e me my impatience about this matter. I realize that illustra- 
iiojis co.st a great deal of money. But if his work will be what the Secretary' of the 
Institute terms ' a gigantic effort ’ ‘ to deal with the subject in all its aspects 
•then importance of adequate, first-rate illustrations should not be overlooked. 
[ must confess that I had great difficulty in following bis discussion although 1 
read his book in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, with the original monument only a 
few yards from me. In a work of the scope and plan of Dr. Barua’s great enter- 
prise constant reference to plates would be expected. Now, when the third volume 
will be published, the owner of the work will have a disconnected tale ; the plates 
will bear no reference to the text, and the text will bear no reference to the plates. 
Would it uot ha\'e been wiser to publish either the plates first, or a limited number 
of plates with every fascicle containing only a limited number of pages of the text ? 
U'e have in the present volume two plates only ; they arc not munbered, and their 
description is rather misleading. The title ‘ A Divine Opera ' is rather unfortunate ; 
an opera is a very secular kind of play, and is a drama accompanied by music in 
which almost the whole or the greater part of the text is sung ; it can be comic 
and tragic. The relief in question could better be described as a ‘ A Jlasical 
Performance ’, or ‘ A Dancing Scene ’, or the like. 

All these minor matters do not detract from the essential value of Dr. Barua's 
important contribution to the study of Barhut. It is quite true, as is pointed out 
in the book, that very little has been done to elucidate archaeological, iconographical, 
and artistic problems of this monument since the publication by that excellent 
pioneer, Sir Alexander Cunningham, in 1876. Dr. Barua goes into a detailed dis- 
cussion of every important problem connected with Barhut, including such out- 
standing questions as the original shape of the stupa., the date of the different parts, 
relative position of railing quadrants, original situation of the toranas, etc. All 
these problems are discussed in a scholarly and sound manner, taking into account 
the investigations of former scholars. The inscriptions, on which the author has 
already published a monograph, are given in Latin transcription, and the absence 
of good photographs again makes it impossible for the reader to verify or criticise 
these readings. As it is, the reader of the book under review will be struck by the 
amount of research and thought embodied in these pages, and will feel grateful to 
the author for the painstaking care with which he conducted his researches, It is 
to be hoped that Dr.B.C. Law, that excellent scholar and great patron of Buddhistic 
researches to whose generosity the present publication is due, will help the author 
in publishing further parts of this monograph, with adequate illustrations, the 
lack of which we have so very much regretted in the present case. 
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There is one more matter we would like to mention. In the present \-olume 
the author deals exclusively with the arch/^ological side of the monument. There 
is not a single word in the book on art, artistic value, art history. It is to bc- 
hoped that he will not forget in the further parts what a fundamental difference 
there is between archseology and art historj'. 

Problems of foreign influence, of artistic exjjression, of expressive form, of 
perspective (true or other^vise), of composition and arrangement in space and time : 
these and maily similar ones are problems ne\-er touched yet in Indian ' art ' 
history. A monograph of such a size and plan, as that of Dr. Barua, should gi\-e 
due space to problems of real ‘ art history’. \Ve wish him good luck in his \-ast 
enterprise, and hope that he whll very soon bring his book to completion. 

C. L. FiCsRi. 


Social and Political Lije in the Vijayanagara Empire, Vols. I and II, by Dr. B. A. 

Saletore, M.A., Ph.D. Madra.s, B. G. Paul & Co., 1934. 

Dr. Saletore belongs to the small band of scholars who are carr5'ing on fruitful 
investigations in the political and cultural history of a most e\-entful period of 
South India’s chequered annals, viz. the epoch of the great rulers of Vijayanagara 
who for more than two centuries stemmed the tide of foreign invasion in the plains 
and plateaus of the Karnatic, revived the study of the Vedas and the Siddhantas. 
and sought to restore the Purvada marydde of the Hindus in the fair and fertile 
territory lying to the south of the Krsna and the Tuhgabhadra. The author of 
the present volumes esche%r-s as far as possible the dreary accounts of wars and 
factions and applies himself to an elucidation of the problems connected with the 
public policy and private life of the monarchs and their subjects. He has utilised 
evidence from various .sources, epigraphic as well as literary, foreign as well as 
indigenous. Literary compositions that ha\-e been laid under contribution include 
not only Sanskrit texts on law, polity, etc., but also works written in South Indian 
Vernaculars. As Dr. Saletore’s researches are erddently meant for a wider public 
than the people of the Zarnatic their value would have been increased if original 
passages culled from South Indian texts had been translated into Englisli. The 
glossary at the end of the second volume, useful as it is, minimises, but does not 
entirely remove, the difficulties of North Indian students in regard to some important 
technical terms. A discussion regarding the authenticity of works like the Kamfara- 
ya cJuiritam of Gangadevi and the Amiikla mdlavada of Krsnadevaraya would also 
have been very welcome. 

The first volume of Dr. Saletore’s work gi\’es a general description of the land 
of Karnataka, its flora and fauna, the great cities that had the proud distinction 
of being its metropolis one after another. This is followed by a detailed account 
of the administrati\’e and judicial system, central, provincial as well as local, of 
foreign policy vrith special reference to relations with the Muslims aud the Portu- 
guese, and finally of the army. The second volume deals with social institutions 
and customs wi^ special reference to family life and caste organization, the power 
and prestige of the Brahmanical hierarchy, the position of women, social legislation, 
public service, the spirit of co-operation in the social sphere, domestic econom}*, 
public festivals, and social recreations. In dealing with adnunistration and social 
life the author first states the Hindu theories on the subject as expounded in the 
ancient and mediffival manuals on law and polity. He then examines the Vijaya- 
nagara conceptions of the same and describes the institutions actually referred to 
in contemporary epigraphs and testified to by foreign obsen'ers. He points out 
that many of these institutions can be traced to their Hoj'sala, Chola, and even 
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Chalukya antecedents. Some of his statanents and conclusions are certainly open 
to criticism and a certain amount of spade work has no doubt already been done 
by his predecessors. But the wealth of details with which he has enriched his 
narrative is truly aina2ing and deserves special recognition. 

The author draws pointed attention to the role of the Karnataka moiiarchs as 
establisheis of Pwvada maryddc (ancient constitutional usage), upholders of the 
four established orders {chatus-Mmaya-samuMharana), and protectors of sakala- 
varnMramadharma. He describes tlie free self-governing institutions of milages and 
districts and points out that co-operatioii for a common cause characterized the 
actions of the people in the Tamil land as well as in the Karnataka proper in early 
times. This spirit of co-operation, the passion for public service, and solicitude for 
public good w'ere not confined to the religious leaders of Srngeri and other holy 
places, but also animated the leaders of the agricultural and commercial communities. 
And it was this spirit which enabled the sous of Saiigaina to unite the whole of 
Kanarcse and Tamil India in a common cause to fight the battle of Hinduism and 
keep the Turushka intruder at bay for well-nigh three centuries. The author, 
however, is not a mere praiasiikara, and he throws a lurid light on the darker side 
of the picture. An important section of the first volume is devoted to a narration 
of the many acts of oppression perpetrated by the ruling classes and the hardships 
that fell to the lot of the people in those iron times. Equally instructive are the 
sections of the second volume which give vivid accounts of widow burning, hook- 
swi)iging, entombment of living persons, and other social practices which must have 
been a fruitful source of human misery. 

Before we conclude our survey of Dr. Saletore’s valuable work we feel it our 
duty to point out that some slips, inaccuracies, and or’erstatemeuts have crept into 
these otherwise excellent volumes. Siiighaiia I (Vol. I, p. 3) was not the founder of 
the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri. lila'bar (p. 4) is not the West Coast. The ruler of 
Vijayanagara in 1406-7 was not Devardya II (pp. 209. 400, 403). An eight-fold 
division of the army was known to the Mahdbhdraia (XII, ,59. 41 If.), aud a camel 
corps was maintained bj’ the Pratiharas of Kanauj long before the composition of 
the extant Sukraniti (cf. Vol. I, p. 420). The statement on p. 157 of the second 
volume that the functions of women in Southern India seem to have been more 
varied than those of their sisters of the North fails to take note of the achievements 
of a long line of North Indian female rulers, statesmen, and philanthropists from 
Sungandha and Didda to Rani Bhavani, Sada Kour, and Jindan. 


H. C. Ravch.\udhuri. 
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THE JAINAS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
LITERATURE 

By !M. WiNTERNITZ 

It would take a fairly big volume to give a history of all that 
the Jainas have contributed to the treasures of Indian literature. 
When Albrecht Weber wrote his famous ‘ Lectures on the History 
of Indian Literature ’ (Second German Edition, 1876) he only referred 
in a note to the Jaina Caritras and their importance for the history 
of India, — ^with a passing reference to the Satrunjaya Mahatmya. 
He mentioned in a note the atomistic theory of Jaina pliilosophers, 
as found in the Bhagavati. Besides these notes he devoted a whole 
page to the sacred books of the J ainas and in a long note he pointed 
out, what great importance the Jainas have had for Sanskrit htera- 
ture, especially for grammar and lexicography. He mentioned the 
great Hemacandra and his Yogasastra which shortly before Ernst 
Windisch had made known by publishing the text with a German 
translation. That was all,’ — but it was more than later writers 
on Indian Literature had to say about the Jainas. The brilliant 
and much-read book on the Literature and Culture of India by 
Leopold von Schroeder, published in 1887, devotes half a page to 
the sect of the Jainas without even mentioning anything about 
Jaina literature. The late Professor A. A. Macdonell in his ‘ History 
of Sanskrit Literature published in 1900, has a few stray remarks 
(m Jaina religion, without saying anything about the literature of 
the Jainas. He gives the titles of Hemacandra's grammatical and 
lexicographical works without mentioning that Hemacandra was a 
Jaina. A. Baumgartner in liis learned compilation ‘ Die Literaturen 
Indiens und Ostasiens ’ (forming part of a voluminous ‘ Geschichte 
der \\’’eltiiteratur tliird and fourth edition, 1902) devotes four 
pages to the Jainas and their literature, winding up with a quota- 
tion from E. Washburn Hopkins' ‘ Religions of India', where it is 
said that the Jainas have no literature worthy of that name.* 
H. Oidenherg in his essays on the Literature of Ancient India (Die 
Literatur des alten In^en), published in 1903, disposes of the 


* Weber has well made up lor this deficiency of his book (which was not his 
fault, but simply due to the state of knowledge at his time) ; for he was the very 
pioneer of Jaina studies by his account of Jaiua literature in the ‘ Indische 
Studien Vols. 16 and 17 (1883-85) and in his Reports on Jaina manuscripts in 
the Koval Library at Berlin (1888-91). 

* E. V/a%hhirn Hopkins, The Religions of India, Boston, 1895, p. 296!. 
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Jainas in three lines. R. W. Frazer in his 'Literary History of 
India ’ (1898) has well pointed out (p. 3iof.) the great influence 
the Jainas have exercised on the Dra vidian literature of the South : 
' It was through the fostering care of the Jainas, that the South 
first seems to have been inspired with new ideals, and its literature 
enriched with neu' forms of expression.’ And he quotes the ’.vords 
of the great Dra vidian scholar Dr. Pofe who said tliat the ‘ Jain 
compositions were clever, pointed, elegant, full of satire, of wordly 
wisdom, epigrammatic, but not religious'. But though he acknow- 
ledges the debt of Dravidian literature to the Jainas, he has nothing 
to say about Jaina literature and its place in the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit literature of India. 

Wlien I began in 1913 to write the second volume of ni}’’ History 
of Indian Literature,' it was clear to me from the beginning that 
I should have to devote a uhole section to Jaina literature. I had 
to avail myself of the labours of A. Weber, H. Jacobi, E. Leumann, 
G. Biihler, Ramhishiia Gofal Bhandarkar, A. Guerinot, R. Hoenile, 
Joh. Hertel, and many otliers, and at least some of the most 
important text publications issued by the Jaina community were 
accessible to ine. And it was only due to the limited space at my 
disposal that I could not treat the sacred literature of the Jainas 
as fully as I should have hked to do, but had to content myself 
with devoting to it about 70 printed pages. In the English transla- 
tion of Vol. II of my ‘ History of Indian Literature which has 
just been published,* I had to devote 172 pages to Jaina literature. 
But I have treated in these pages only the religious literature, 
W'hile reserving the non-religious poetical and scientific literature 
of the Jainas to tlie tliird volxmie of niy book. I am, however, 
fully aware that I was not able to do full justice to the literary 
achievements of the Jainas. But I hope to have shown that the 
Jainas have contributed their full share to the religious, ethical, 
poetical, and scientific literature of ancient India. 

Here I only w’ish to ^‘ve a short summary — a bird’s-eye view', 
as it w'ere — of the most important contributions the Jainas have 
made to almost all departments of Indian literature. I do not 
intend to speak here of the sacred literature as far as it is concerned 
with Jaina worship and dogmatics. But even this sacred literature 
contains much that, apart from its importance for the liistory of 


' This was published (in Gennan) as the second part of Vol. II of my 
‘ Geschichte der indischen Litteratur ’ in 1920. 

* A History of Indian Literature by M. W., Vol. II. Buddhist Literature 
and Jaina Literature translated from the Original German bj' Mrs. S. Ketkar 
and Miss H. Kohn and rerised by the Author. Published by the University of 
"lalcutta, 1933. 
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religion, must be valued also from a literary point of \new as part 
of the general literature of India. 

In several books of the Jaina Siddhanta we find a number of 
texts, both prose and poetry, which belong to what I have called 
■ Ascetic Literature ' . I may be allowed to say a few words about 
what I mean by this term. 

It is a general habit among writers on Indian literature to 
describe everything that is not either Buddhist or Jaina literature 
as ■ Brahmanic Now, I do not think, that this terminology does 
justice to the facts of Indian literar>- history. In Buddhist texts 
we constantly read of ‘ Samauas and Bralimanas just as Asoka 
in his inscriptions speaks of samana-hambhana^ and as Megastlienes 
makes a clear distinction between Brachmdnas and Sarmdnas. This 
shows clearly that at least four or five centuries before Christ there 
were in India two distinct classes of representatives of intellectual 
and spiritual life. And I believe to have shoum that these two 
classe.® of intellectuals have each developed a literature of their 
own. Even before there w'as such a thing as Buddhist or Jaina 
literature there must have been a Samana literature beside the 
Brahmanic literature. Numerous traces of this Samana literature 
are to be found in the Epics and in the Puranas. Its characteristic 
features are the following ; It disregards the system of castes and 
asramas ; its heroes are, as a rule, not gods and Eas, but kings or 
merchants or even Sudras. The subjects of poetiy’ taken up by it 
are not Bralniiauic myths and legends, but popular tales, fairy 
stories, fables and parables. It likes to insist on the miser\' and 
sufferings of Sanisara, and it teaches a morality of compassion 
and Aluinsa, quite distinct from the ethics of Brahmanism with 
its ideals of the great sacrifice!' and generous supporter of the 
priests, and its s'trict adherence to the caste system.* 

Many pieces of this ascetic poetry are to be found in the 
Mahabharata, especially in its Xllth book. One of these, for 
instance, is the beautiful Itihasa-samvada of Jajali and Tuladhara 
(Mbhar., XII, 261-264), where the shopkeeper of Benares TulMhara 
teache.s the Brahman Jajali ‘ the eternal region of love ’ (dhannam 
sarahasyam sandtayam / sarvabhiitahitam maitram purdnam vain 
jand vidtth). I mention also the fable of the Hunter and the Pigeons 
(Mbhar., XII, 143-149} ; the legend of Mudgala (Mbhar., HI, 
26of,) ; the Vidurahitavakya (Mbhar., V, 23-40) and other sections 

’ If I am not luisraken, E. Lm»iam (Z.D.M.G. 48, 1894, p. 65!!.) was the first 
to speak of a ' Pari^•r 5 jaka Literature though not quite in the same sense as I 
use the term 'Ascetic Literature’. See my lecture on 'Ascetic Literature of 
Ancient India ‘ in some Problems of Indian Literature (Calcutta University Press, 
1925), p- 2lfi. 
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of the Mahabharata in. which Vidura, who is of doubtful birth, ‘ 
propounds lessons of morality which are far more in accordance with 
Jaiiia or Buddhist, than with Brahmaoic ethics. These and man}- 
other passages found in the Mahabharata and in the Puranas, 
might just as well have their place in any of the Jaina or Buddiiist 
canonical books. In many cases verses and Itihasa-sarnyMas of 
the Mahabharata have actually been traced in Pali Gathas, and in 
Jaina books. A very remarkable example of the latter is the fine 
dialogue between a father and his son ® in the Mahabharata, XII, 
175 (repeated XII, 277), which occurs also — ^with variants in the 
Markandeya-Purana, in the Buddiiist Jataka (Nr. 509 in 

Fausboli’s edition), and again in the UttarajjhayanasuUa (Adhy., 
XIV) of the Jainas. In all these texts the fa-ther — in the Maha- 
bharata a \’'eda-studying Brahman, in the Buddhist and Jaina 
versions a Purohita — recommends the Brahmanic ideal, according 
to which a man should first study tlie Veda as a Brahmacarin, then 
fulfil the duties of a householder, and only in liis old age retire to 
the woods to lead a hermit’s life; while the son * shuns this ideal : 
seeing that the world is coustantl}' harassed by death and old age. 
he prefers to retire from this world at once and to seek emancipation 
by following the ascetic ideal. It is just possible, that this poetical 
dialogue is either of Buddhist or of Jaina origin, and has come to 
be included in the epic and Puranic literature at some later time. 
But it seems to me more likely -that it belongs to a much older 
stratum of ascetic literature, from which both the Buddhist and the 
Jaina, as well as the Epic and the Puranic texts are derived. 

The same applies to man}' other stories, ballads, dialogues, 
groups of verses, and especially single Gathas, which we find (in 
different versions) both in Jaina and in Buddiiist literature, and 
sometimes also in Epic or Puranic texts. Thus we find in the Maha- 
bharata (XII, 178, 2) the famous saying of King Janaka of Mi-fchila, 
after he had adopted ascetic life ; ‘ How boundless is my wealth, 
as I possess nothing ! When Mithila is on fire, nothing that is 
mine will be burnt.’ The same verse occurs in the Jataka Nr. 
539 g. 125, and again in the IX, Adhyayana of the ITttarajjhayana, 
from a literary point of view perhaps the most interesting book 
of the Jaina canon, in the beautiful ballad of King Kami, where 
the ascetic ideal is contrasted with that of the warrior and ruler. 
This is one of the Paccekabuddha legends, which J. Charpmtier * 

' He says himself in Mbhar., V. 40, 5 : iHdrayonav aha-iri jaiah. 

See ray Hist, Ind. Lit., I, 4176., 561 ; II, 469. 

® In the Uttaiajjhayana there are two sons. 

* Studien zur indischen Erzahlungsliteratur I, Paccekabuddhageschichten. 
Uppsala, 1908, and 2 .D.M.G., 66, 38ff. 
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has traced in Buddhist and Jaina literature. These are stories of 
kings who have retired from the world, after having been reminded 
of tiie transitoriness of life or of the pleasures of peace of mind 
or of the evils of greed and lust by some insignificant event, such 
as the sight of a mango tree deprived of its fruits, or of two vultures 
fighting for a bit of meat and lacerating each other, or of a bull 
running towards a cow and being pierced to death by another bull. 
All these legends belong to the Ascetic literature of ancient India. 
Otlier legends of this kind occur in the XII Adliy. of the Uttaraj- 
jhayana, which has been shown by J. Charpentier {Z.D.M.G., 63, 
i7iff.) to have its counterpart in the Mata!hga~J ataka (Nr. 497), 
and again in the XIII Adhy. of the Uttarajjhayana where we 
meet with the legend of Citta and Sambhuta, which Professor 
Leumann has long ago traced in the Buddhist Jataka Nr. 498 and 
in tvA'o other Jaina versions.^ One of the most interesting pieces 
in the Jaina Ahgas is the Paesi dialogue in the Rayapasenaijja, 
a Buddhist version of which is the Paylsisutta of the Dighanikaya 
Nr. 23. The original ma^’’ in this case be the Jaina dialogue, but 
it is also possible that both have to be derived from an older 
Itihasa-samvada, forming part of the ancient ascetic literature. 

Both in the Ayaramgasutta and in the Suyogadamga we find 
many verses which in form and contents could just as well be 
included in the Buddhist Suttanipata or Dhammapada. These also 
belong to the Samana literature of ancient India. 

We see, then, that in the sacred texts of the Jamas a great part 
of the ascetic literature of ancient India is embodied, which has also 
left its traces in Buddhist literature as well as in the epics and 
Puranas. Jaina literature, therefore, is closely connected with the 
other branches of post-Vedic religious literature. Future research 
will have to show, how much of this literature is the original work 
of Jainas, and how much the Buddhists or other sects have con- 
tributed to it. 

I have already mentioned that ascetic poetry likes to take its 
subjects from popular tales, fairy stories, fables and parables. 
Now the Jainas have always had a special liking for any kind of 
popular poetry, especially folk tales. Jaina literature, both canonical 
and still more non-canonical, is a very store-house of popular stories, 
fairy tales and all kinds of narrative poetry. It was especially 
Professor Johannes Hertel- who has shown, how much the Jainas 


^ Wiener Zeitschriit fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 5, Illff. ; 6, iff. 

* In his paper ' On the Literature of the Shvetambaras of Gujarat ’ (Leipzig, 
1922I, Prof, _says ‘ that during the middle-ages down to our the Jains, 
and especially the ^vetarabars of Gujarat, were the principal stoiy’-tellers of India 
See now my Hist. Ind. Lit., 11, 4465., 484!!. 
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have contributed to Indian narrative literature in prose and verse. 
Always fond of story-telling, the Jainas were good story-tellers 
themselves, and have preserved to us numerous Indian tales that 
otherwise v-ould have been lost to us. 

Some remarkable versions of stories', known also from other 
sources, and many new tales are found already in the Ahgas and 
still more in the Cominentarie.? {Kiryuktis, Bhasyas, Curnis, etc.}. 
vSome interesting Jaina versions of epic and Puranic stories, such 
as the legend of the sons of Sagara and the descent of the Gahga, 
occur in Devendra’s commentary on the Uttarajjhayana, where we 
also meet with a version of the Krsna legend. The latter is already 
referred to in the eighth Auga.’ A very curious version of the 
tale of Draupadi and her five husbands is found in the Nayddham- 
mahahdo, the sixth Ahga. The most important commentaries, in 
which numerous and most valuable tales of all kinds are stored 
up, much like the stories in the Buddhist Jataka or Dhainmapada 
Commentaries, are those of Harihhadra, whom we now have to 
date as early as the 8th centui'j’ A.D.,® $rlldnka (gth cent.) 
^dntisun and Devendra (iith cent.). 

Of great importance are also the Kathdnakas, tales of a more 
popular character which are intended to serve at the same time 
the purpose of religious edification and of telling amusing stories.* 
These Kathanakas are generally written in a kind of popular 
Sanskrit, more or less contaminated by the vernaculars. 

In later times the Jainas have also compiled great collections 
of tales, often with a frame story, such as the Samyakivakauniudl, 
but also Kathdkosas, collections of loose tales, such as Hemaviiaya’s 
Kafhdraindkara, and others.* 

The Jainas have not only adopted epic themes such as the 
Krsna legend, the story of Draupadi, and others into their sacred 
writings and the commentaries on them, but they have also their 
own Epics and Ptirdms. The earliest poem of this kind is the 
Prakrit epic Paumacariya by the poet Vimala Suri, written 530 
years after Mahavira’s Nirvana.® This is the Jaina ‘ Ramayana , 
and served as a model for other adaptations of the Rama legend, 
such as Ravisena’s Padma-Purana in Sanskrit (678 A.D.), and 
Hemacandra's ‘ Jaina-Ramayana ’. 


* Aritthanemi, the 22nd Jina, is a contemporary of Krsna Vasude^-a who 
thus became a hero of the Jainas. See Hist. Ind. I.it., II, 451, 458, 463- ‘lOtc 2, 
460, 487!., 495, 504, 510. 

" See Mvnira'i Shri Jimviiaya in Proceedings and Transactions of the First 
Oriental Conference, Poona, Vol. I, X920, p. CXXR^ff. : Hist. Ind. Lit., II. 479- 
» See Hist. Ind. Lit., II, 537^- * 1-C- 54iff- ‘ I c- 489ff- 
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The earliest J aina adaptation of the Mahabharata is the 
Harivamsa-Purdnahy Jinasena (783 A.D.).‘ 

But it is above all the legendary biographies of the 63 ‘ Excellent 
Men ‘ (nttamapurisa) which constitute the inost popular substitutes 
for the Brahmanical Epics and Purapas among the Jainas. These 
are the works called ‘ Puranas ' by the Digambara, or ' Caritras ’ 
by the ^vetambara Jainas.* The earliest of these works is the 
Trisastilaksana-Maha-Purdna of Jinasena and Gtinahhadra (between 
and 897 A.D.). Among the Svetambaras Hemacandrn's Trisasti- 
Saldkdfiinisa-CarUa (written between 1160 and 1172 A.D.) is better 
knovTj. Its appendix, the Pariiista-Parvan or Sthaviravall-Cayita, 
i= a very store-house of tales and stories of all kinds.* 

Numerous are the works which contain poetical life-stories 
of individual Tirthakaras, especially the most popular among them, 
vir. Rsabha, Santinakha, Nemi, and Parsva, besides Mahavira 
himself. Some of these works, as f.i. the Parsvandtha-Caritra b}* 
Bhavadcva Suri (1255 A.D.), contain a great many interesting 
stories, fables, fairy-tales and gnomic sayings.* 

Seuii-historical works are the so-called Prabaiidhas * wdiich 
deal with historical personages, though they are collections of 
anecdotes rather than real biographies or history. Yet u’orks like 
Memtnh^a's Prabandhacintamani and Rdjasekhara's Prabandhakosa 
are not without value. The anecdotes, they tell us about the famous 
kings Vikramaditya, Siladitya and Bhoja and the poets and literary 
men supposed to have lived at their courts, though full of 
anachroiiisiiis and of no real historical r-alue, yet throw a flood 
of light c>n the life and manners of the time, especially the literary 
life at the courts of Indian princes. 

The Jainas have not onty the great merit of having preserved 
to us innumerable stories by including them in their religious litera- 
ture. They have also shown the greatest interest in the most 
important works of profane narrative literatiue. It has been shown 
by Prof. Hertel that the most popular recensions of the Paficatantra 
are the work of Jainas. It -was probably a Jaina to w'hom we owe 
the so-called ‘ Textus simplicior ’ of the Paficatantra, and the Jaina 
monk Purnabhadra completed in 1199, the Poncakhvanuka or the 
Paficatantra in the 'Textus ornatior'. Another Jaina nroiik, 
Megbavijoya, compiled, in 1660, the Pancdkhydnoddhdrn, which 
calls itself an extract from the Pancakhyana ‘ compiled for the 
easier grasp of boys’, but has added a number of stories which 

M.c. 405^. 2 ^ 8 l.c. 505ff. 

* l.c. and cf. M. Bloomfield, The Life aud Stories of the Jaina Sawor 

Parijvanatha, Baltimore, igrq. 

® Hist. Ind. Lit., II, Siqff. 
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aie not found in otlier versions of the Pancatantra. The best 
text of the SimMsanadvairinisikci tliat has conie_ down to us, is 
again the Jaina recension. That the most amusing collection of 
>migdhakathas, the Bliaraiakadvdtri'nisihd, an Indian ‘ Book of 
Noodles is the work of a jaina author, has been rendered probable 
by Professor Hertel in his edition of the work (Leipzig, 1921). 

Besides this more or less popular literature, Jaina poets have 
also been masters of the ornate style both in Sanskrit and Pral^rit 
and Apabhrarnsa. The Dharmakathd or ‘ religious novel ' is a 
Jaina speciality. One work of tliis kind, tire Tarangavati of Pdlitta, 
is already mentioned in the Anuogadara, and must ha^'e been 
written before the 5th century A.D. It was the prototype of the 
Prakrit poem Samaydicca Kathd bj’’ Haribhadra, and the famous 
Upamitibhavapra-paned Kathd in Sanskrit by Siddharsi (906 A.D.).‘ 
But not only religious novels w-ere written by the jainas, but 
also Campiis ^ after the model of Bana's Kadambari, and yiahd- 
kavyas, great epic.s in most artificial ornate style. Some of the 
lives of Tlrthakaras are regular Mahakavyas, for instance the 
Dharmaiarmdbhvudaya of Haricandra, in which the story of Dhar- 
manatha, tire fifteenth Tirthakara, is told in the form of an epic 
in imitation of Magha’s Sisupalavadha ® ; and the poems based on 
Kalidasa’s Meghaduta : Jinasena's Parsvabliyudaya, Vagbhata’s 
Nemirdrvana, and Vikrama’s Nemiduta.* 

But the Jainas have not only written religious Kavyas. The 
Diganibara Jaina Dhananjaya ^ruiakirti was ambitious enough to 
prove his mastership in Slesas by writing, a Dvisandhanakavya 
Rdghavapdndamya (between 1123 and 1140 A.D.), in which every 
verse must be interpreted as having tw'o meanings, the one referring 
to the story of the Ramayana, the other to that of the Mahabharata.’ 
A half-historical poem is the Ovyasra^mkavya Kumar apdlacarita, in 
which Hemacandra wished to display his skill both in Sanskrit and 
in Prakrit poetry, as well as his grammatical learning. The 
mah^avya which treats the history of the Caulidcyas of Anhilvat 
and especially of Kumarapata, consists of 20 Sargas written in 
Sanskrit, and 8 Sargas written in Prakrit, and the poem is also 
intended to serve as an illustration to the poet’s works on Sanskrit 
and Prakrit grammar.' In the 13th century Arisimha wrote a 

' l.c. 522ff. * l.c. 534ff. ' l.c. 517. 

* l.c. 512. For other epics see l.c. 535f. 

It has been edited with a commentary iu Kavyamala 49, 1895. The 
Ragliavapindaviya of Madhavabhatta Kaviraja is a later work, T\Titten between 
1182 and 1197. 

® Extracts from the Sanskrit part of the poem are given by }. Burgess, Ind. 
.•\nt. 4, 1875. Prakrta Dvydsraya KSvya has been edited by Shanhar P. Pmdil, 
Bombay Sanskrit Series, Ko. 60, 1900. 
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maliakavya Sukrtasomklrtana in ii Sargas in ‘praise of the good 
deeds ’ of Vastupala, the minister of the \’aghela princes Lavana- 
prasada and Viradhavala, which Biihley ^ has shown to be of some 
importance for the histor^’^ of Gujarat. Another Jaina poem, the 
J agadficavita of Sarvdnanda (14th centnr>’) is of little poetical 
value, but has also some historical importance.- In tlie 15th 
century the Jaina N ayacandra ^Yrote a historical poem Hammlra- 
kdvya, which tells of the heroic feats of HamniTra in his fight 
against the Muharamedans.* 

Lyrical and didactic poetry also are well rei^resented in the 
literature of the Jainas. Jaina poets have composed Stotras both 
in Pr^rit and in Sanskrit, some of them in the most artificial 
Kavya style.* The only Prakrit anthology ^^•e possess, is the 
Vajjdh'tgga, compiled by the ^vetambara Jaina JaynvaUablut. 
The Jainas have not cultivated much the drama, but it is not 
entirely missing in their literature.^ 

Many of the poetical works of the Jainas are composed in 
Apahhrafiisa, and our knowledge of the Apabhramsa dialects is to 
a great extent derived from these works, only some of which have 
hitherto been published, while many more exist still in manuscripts.® 
Most valuable contribution.s have been made by Jainas to 
Indian scietttific and technical literature. 

There are two canonical works, the Suriyapannatti and the 
JarnhuddlvapannaUi, ’ in which astronomical and geographical 
subjects are treated, though more from a legendary point. But the 
Suriyapannatti is important as belonging, like the Jyotisavedafiga, 
to a stage of Indian astronomy which was not yet influenced by the 
astronomical science of the Greeks. 

As Jaina poets have written works of poetry in high-flown 
Kavya style, it is only natural that Jaina scholars liave also 
occupied themselves with the Alamkdrasdstra. There are two 
authors of the name of Vdbhcda, probably both Jainas, who have 


* Das vSukrtasarjiklrtana des -Arisiq-iha, Sitmiigsberichte der Wiener .Akadoaik-, 
1880. 

^ See G. Biihler, Indiaji Studies 1 , The Jagaduchanta O! Sarvanaucla. a histori- 
cal romance tiom Gujarat, Sitzungsberichte der Wiener .\kadeniie, 1892. 

* See N. J. Kirianc. Iiid. Ant. 8, 553. 

* Hist. Ind. Lit.. II, 548ft'., 559ft. ■' l.c., 546ff. 

® I.C., pp. 5II, 532, 543, 570ft'., 589, 637: see also Rai Bahadur Hiralal. 
Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS., Nagpur, 1926, p. XI/III ft. 

Hist. Ind. Lit., II, 456f. A Jaina summary of astrology is the Jvoti^asd- 
roddhara by HarsakirihUn {see India Olfice Catalogue, p. robsff. On Jaina 
Geography see also Count F. L. PulU in studi italiani di I'ilologia Indo-Iranica, 
IV, 1901, 14!,, lyf., 35ff. 
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written on Alamkara. The earlier of the two is Vagbhata, son of 
Soma, who wrote the V dgbhatdlamkdra in Slokas (edited in Kavj’-a- 
mala 48, 1895). He lived in Gujarat at the time of King Jayasimha 
(1093-1134). Later though perhaps not much later, is Vagbhata, 
the sou of Nemikumara, who wrote a Kdvyanuidsana-Sutra with 
a commentary of his own (edited in Kavyamala 43, 1894).^ Hema- 
candra also has written an Alamkarasastra with the title Kdvyd- 
nuidsana in Sutras with his own commentary, called Alamkara- 
cuddmani (edited in Ka^'yaniala 71, 1901).* 

The Jainas have their own grammatical Sdstras. The oldest 
grammar, closely following that of Panini, is the Jainmdravydka- 
ranad The real author of this grammar, ascribed to Jineudra, is 
Pujyapdda Devanaiudin who lived between the 5th and 7th century. 
Later than this grammar is the ^dkatayanavydkarana* the grammar 
of Sakatayana, which was written in the time of Amoghavarsa I 
(814-S77 A.D.). He is sometimes called ‘ the new Sakatayana ' to 
distinguish him from the Sakatayana mentioned by Panini.* The 
grammar of Hemacandra, called Siddhahemacandra or Haimavyd- 
karana, is nothing but an iraiDroved edition of Sakatayana’s grammar. 
Yet F. Kidhorn, the first authority on Indian grammar in Europe, 
calls it ‘ the best grammar of the Indian middle-ages For it is 
arranged in a more practical manner and has a more practical 
terminology' than the grammars of Panini, Candragomin and 
§akatayana. Hemacandra wrote his grammar on the order of King 
Jayasimha Siddharaja (whence it is called ‘Siddhahemacandra’), 
who had procured for Mm eight old grammatical works from the 
library of the temple of Sarasvati in Kashmir. The author wnote 
himself two commentaries to his work, a shorter and a longer one, 
besides an UnMlgaaasutra, a Dhatupatha, and a Lihganusasana. 


* Th. Aufrecht and others speak or.b’ of one ^'agbhata. But A. Weber 
(Verzeichnis der Hanclschrifteu II. 3. p. I2CS) has already distinguished the two 
Vagbhatas. See Sushi! Kumar Di. Studies in the History of vSanskrit Poetics I, 
204 £f., il, 308ft'. 

® De, I.C., p. 203!. 

* Edited with the Comnicutary of .Abhayanandi Muni in the Pandit, N.S., 
Vols. 31-34. Another commentary' Sabdarnavacandiika, was written by Somadeva 
in 1205 A.D. 

* Edited by G. Ofpcrt. Madras, 1893 : with a commentary of Abhayacaiidra 
Sun, London 1913. the Sutra with a Laghuvrtti also in the Pandit, N.S., Vols. 34, 
35. See also V, S. Suhihankar, Die Grammatik Sakatayana’s (Adhy. i, Padal) 
nebst Yaksa^•arn^an’s Kommentar (Cintainani), Berlin. 1921 (Dissertation). 

* Perhaps Sakatayana is only a name given to, or adopted by, the author 
of this grammar, to identify him with the predecessor of Panini honoris causa. 
About the date of the grammar S. K. B. Pathak in Ann. Bhand. Inst.. I- 1918-19, 

, 7 ff. 

' Wieirer Zeitscluift fpr die Kuude des Morgenlandes 2. p. 24. 
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The eighth chapter of the Siddhahemacandra contains the Pr^rit 
grammar.' Though in the latter Hemacandra has extensively 
copied from the works of his predecessors, it is the most important 
Prakrit grammar we possess. It is very complete, and instructive 
also on account of the numerous examples, taken from older gram- 
mars. Ill his rules on Maharastri he quotes from the Sattasai 
and the Setubandha ; for the Pai^aci he gives us some passages 
from the lost Brhatkatha of Guiiddliya ; and for the Apabhrarnsa 
he cites a number of otherwise unknown little songs similar to 
those of the Sattasai. Trivikrama who wrote his Prahriaiahddnu- 
sdsana in Sutras wdth his own commentary in the ijlh century, is, 
as he himself avows, quite dependent on Hemacandra. 

The same Hemacandra is also the renowned author of lexico- 
graphical works which he compiled as supplements to his grammar. 
A synonymic Kosa is the Abhidhdnacintdmanindmamdld,^ to which 
he himself wrote a commentar}- and several appendices. One of 
these is the Xighautusesa, a botanical glossary in 396 slokas. He 
also wrote a homonimiic Kosa, the Anckdrihasamgrohad The 
oldest Prakrit lexicon is the work of a Jaina, viz. the PdivalacchT 
Namamdld* of Dhampdla , composed in 972 A.D. The Paiyalacchi 
has been used by Hemacandra in his DeiJiidmnindld ■' to rvhicb, as 
to his other works, he has also written a commentar}- of his own. 

In philosophy the Jainas have developed an original system, 
the Syddvd.da wdiich takes a di.stinct position between the Brahmanic 
and Buddhist philosophical systems. This has been shown very 
clearly by Professor Jacobi in his paper on ' The Metaphysics and 
Ethics of the Jainas’, read at the third International Congress 
for the History^ of Religions in Loudon, 190S (Transactions, Vol. II, 
p. 59ff.). As Prof. Jacobi says, the Jaina SyMvada or ' Doctrine 
of may be ’ is the statement of the common-sense view, as opposed 
both to the Vedantic doctrine that there is only one without a 
second, and the Buddhist theory of transitoriness. According to 
Jaina metaphysics ' any metaphysical proposition is right from one 
point of view, and the contrary proposition is also right from 
another ’ : sydd asti sarvam, sydd itdsti sarvaiii, ‘ may be that every- 
thing is, may be that evetydhing is not As Jaina thinkers always 
sided with the common-sense viervs, it is onh- natural that they rvere 
attracted by the systems of Nydya and Vaiiesika. There is even 
a tradition that the Vaisesika system was founded by a Jaina, 


* Edited by R. Pischel. Halie. 1877-eo. 

- Eflitcd by O. Bohtlingk aiid Ch. Ricit: St. Petersburg, 1847. 

^ Edited byTli. Zachariae, Vienna. 1893. 

‘ Edited by G. Bi'ihler. Gottingen, 1S79. 

* Edited by R. Pischel, Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. 17. iSSo. 
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Chaluya Rohagutta of the Kausika Gotra, a pupil of Maliagiri, the 
eighth Sthavira after Mahavlra, But the system alluded to in the 
passage of the Avasyaka where this tradition occurs, is that of 
Kanada's \^aiseyka Barsana. And there is little doubt that Roha- 
gupta merely adopted Vaisesika theories for the purposes of his own 
schismatical teaching.' In the Jaina canon, and still more in. the 
Niryuktis of Bhadrabahu we find also some elements of logic.* 
But we cannot be sure whether the elements of logic found in canon- 
ical texts belong to the oldest parts of the canon that may go 
back to the 4th or 3rd century B.C. or to those parts of it that 
are nearer the time of Devarddhi {about 450 A.D.). While thus, it 
is not at all likely tliat the Vaisesika and the Nyaya systems owe 
their origin to Jaina thinkers, it is certain that Jaina authors have 
made veiy- valuable contributions to Nyaya and Vai^rika studies. 
WTaat the Mahamahopadliyaya Satis Chandra V idydbhusana has 
described as the ' Medieval School of Indian Logic ' is the logic 
of Jainas and Buddhists. Already Umasvati whom the Digambara 
Jainas place about 135 to 219 A.D.* in his Tattvarthddhigamasiiira 
expounds a doctrine of categories and a theory of Pramanas (means 
of proof) . 

But the first J aina author who has written a work on systematic 
logic, is Siddhasena Divdkara. He wrote tlie Nydydvaidra* a 
treatise on the means of proof {pramdna) and the methods [naya) 
of comprehending tilings from particular standpoints, in 32 Sanskrit 
Slokas. Siddhasena Divakara is said by the Jainas to have converted 
King Vikramaditya to Jainism 470 years after the Nirvana of Maha- 
vira (57 B.C.). Vidyabhusana, however, dates Vikramaditya and 
consequently also Siddhasena Divakara about 533 A.D., taking it 
for granted that Vikramaditya of Ujjain is identic^ with Yakidhar- 
madeva of Malwa who defeated the Huns in 533 A.D. Moreover, 
he is ‘ inclined to believe that Siddhasena was no other than 
Ksapanaka (a Jaina sage) who is traditionally known to the Hindus 
to have been one of the nine Gems that adorned the court 
of Vikramaditya ’.® Now there is not the slightest proof for 


' See Jacobi, S.B.E., Vol. 45, p. XXXVIIf. 

* See StUis Chandra Vidvabhusana, A History of Indian Logic, Calcatta, 1931, 
i6ifi.. 16411. 

® See Hist. Ind. Lit., II, 578!., and S. Ch. Vidyabhusana, l.c., i68ff. 

■■ Edited with the Commentary Nyayavatararivrti and an English Translation, 
by Sails Chandra Vidyabhusana, Calcutta, 1909 ; S. Vidyabhusana, Hist, of Indian 
Logic, lyaff. 

’ History of the Mediteval School of Indian Logic, Calcutta, 1909, p. 15. 
In his Hist, of Indian Logic, p. 173, he gives the date 480-550 A.D. But see my 
Hist. Ind. Lit., II, 477. 
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Ksapanakii who is known as a lexicographer/ being identical with 
Siddhasena. Nor is there an}’’ proof for Yasodharraan having 
adopted the title of Vikramaditya, and no king of this title is known 
to have lived at the time of Varahamihira. What we know for 
certain is that the Gupta Kings Candragupta II (375-413 A.D.) 
and his grandson Skandagupta (455-480 A.D.) had adopted the 
title of Vikramaditya. And if we attach any importance to the 
Jaina tradition at all, we shall have to make Siddhasena tlie con- 
temporary of one of these kings. As there is a very strong tradition 
about K^dasa having lived at the court of a King Vikramaditya, 
and ’tliere are good reasons for making Kalidasa the contemporary 
of Candragupta II, Siddhasena would also have to be placed some- 
where between 375 and 413 A.D. But all this is very doubtful, 
as all arguments must needs be that are based on traditions about 
the great Vikramaditya who is far more a legendary’’ than a historical 
personage. If ’W'e believe the tradition, according to which 
Siddhasena Ganin, who quotes Siddhasena Divakara, was a con- 
temporary of Devardhigani Ksamasramana (about 453 A.D.), this 
would agree -well ^vith the hypothesis of Siddhasena Divakara having 
flourished in the time of Candragupta II ^^kralnaditya. The 
Nyi-j’avatara contains all es.sential eh ments of logic rvliich through 
the works on Nyaya and ^'aisesika have become the common 
property of all schools, but it shovv’s, as Professor Siiali thinks," 
more particularh- the influence of Vaisesika and Buddhist doctrines. 

The Digambaras Samautabhadra, Akalank/i, Prabhdcaiuira, and 
Manikyanandin, in their commentaries and treatise', probably in 
the 8th century, treated not only Syadvada philosophy, but also 
logic.* 

The Svetambara Jaina Mallavadin wrote a commentarj- on 
Dharmottara’s Nyayabindu’tika called Dharmofiaratippam.' Dhar- 
mottara, and probably also Mallavadin, were contemporaries of 
Jayapida of Kashmir (end of 8th century) . * It is owing to this 
commentary that the Jainas were interested in copying 
manuscripts of the Nyayabinda and the Nyayabindutika. Thus 
we are indebted to the Jainas for having preserved to us the Sanskrit 
originals of these important Buddhist works on logic, while the other 


' See Til- Zachariae, Die iiidiseheii U'orterbiioher, in Gruiidriss der iudo- 
arischeii Philologie, I, 3B, § 13. 

* Luigi Siiali, Introduzione. alio studio della filosofia Iiidiaua, Pavia. 1913. 
p. 38. 

« See Hist. lad. Lit.. II, 58of¥. and Vidyabhusana. History of Indian Logic, 
p. iSaff. 

* Edited by T. Stcherhatsky, Bibliotheca Buddhica, Vol. XI. 1909. 

^ See Hidtzsch, Z.D.M.G., aySf. 
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Buddhist texts on logic ha^'e come down to us only in their Tibetan 
translations. 

I must refer the reader to Vidyabhusana’s ' History of Indian 
Logic ’ for the other Jaina authors and works on logic. I will only 
mention Deva Snri (1086-1169 A.D.}, the author of the Pranidna- 
nayataitvdlokdlamkdra with his own commentary, called Syddvdda- 
ratndkdra . He vanquished the Digambara Kumudacandracarya 
in a dispute on the salvation of women which took place in 1124 
A.D. Hemacandra also wrote a work on logic, the Pnimdna 
mimdmsd in Sutras with his own commentary. A Jaina Jayasiniha 
Suri has written a commentary’ on the Ny^ayasara of Bhasarvajna, 
a Brahmanical author, who, however, was strongly influenced by 
Buddhist and Jaina logic.* Even as late as the seventeenth 
century (between 1608 and r68S) we meet with a learned ^vetanibara 
Jaina Yasovijaya Ganiii who rvrote a great number of works on 
logic.- It was in his honour that the Jaina Yawvijaya-pathasala 
was founded, to which -we are indebted for the series of publications, 
called the Jaina-Yaso'r’ijaya-granthamala, edited under the patron- 
age of the late Sastravisarada Jainacarya Sn Vijaya Dharma Sitri. 

But the philosophical interests of the Jainas were not limited 
to Nyaya and ^'aisesika. This is shown in a remarkable way by 
Harihhadra whose Saddarsanasamuccaya^ isaii admirably unbiassed 
account of the systems of philosophy, not the saddariana as it is 
generally understood as meaning the six orthodox systems, but 
those of Buddliism, Nymya, Samkhy’a, Jaina, Vaisesika and Putva- 
niimamsa, with an appendix on the materialistic system of C^vaka. 
Another philosophical tract of his, the Lokatattvanirnaya in Sanskrit 
verses, * is also quite inipaidial towards other creeds. Haribhadra 
even says here, that he did not consider the Venerable One his 
friend, nor other teachers his enemies, that he had no partiality 
for Mahavira, and no hatred against Kapila and other philosophers, 
and was prepared to adopt tlie doctrine wliich was the true one. ^ 
There is uo reason to ascribe these philosophical works to a later 


* See Siiali, lutroduzioiie, p. sgf. ‘ The Jainas show theiiiseh'es rather eclectic, 
and that is the reason why their philosophical literature has a theoretical and 
historical iaiportauce for India, which appears all the greater, the more we study 
their works ’ [Siiali, l.c., p. 60, note 4). 

See S. Ch. V idydbhusana. Hist, of Indian Logic, p. 217II. 

® Edited, with the commentary of Gunaratna, by L. Suali in Bibliotheca 
ludica, 19053. 

* Edited and translated into Italian by L. Suali in Giomale Soc. As. It., 18, 

2635. 

5 See L. dc La VaUie Poussin, Journal Asiatique, 1911, s. 10, t. XVII, 
P- 323ft'- 
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Haribhadra of the twelfth century, as Vidyabhiisana does/ who 
argues that the great Haribhadra whom he dates in the fifth century, 
could not have referred to such authors as Dignaga and Dharmakirti. 
This difficulty does not exist any more, as we know that Haribhadra 
lived in the eighth century-. Haribhadra has also proved his 
unbiassedness by writing a commentary on the K’yayapravesa of the 
Buddhist Dignaga. 

That the Jainas showed such impartiality' to other systems 
makes their philosophical literature so valuable to us. 

There is hardly any branch of science that has not been treated 
by Jainas. In the Nandi and the AnuogadSra we meet uith a long 
list of what is called ‘ false tradition ’ (mithj'asrutam) or ‘ worldly ’ 
(laukika) sciences, including amongst otliers the Kautillya-Artha- 
^astra, the Kamasutra, of Ghotakamukha, Vaisesika, Buddltasasana, 
Kapila, Lokayata, Matliematics. These late canonical books (the 
Nandi is ascribed to Devarddhi, the compiler of the Canon in the 
5th century A.D.) contain also entire sections dealing with such 
subjects as Kavy-arasa, grammar, division of time, etc. * 

In ancient and modern times the Jainas have shown active 
interest in mathmnatics } 

In medical science the Buddhists seem to have had greater 
interest than the Jainas. But the oldest dated Avork on mercurial 
treatment of diseases is a commentaiy composed in 1386 A.D. by 
the Jaina }ilcmtimga on Kahkalaya’s Rasadhyay^a. Between 1535 
and 1668 the Jaina Harsakirfisuri compiled a collection of prescrip- 
tions, the y ogacinldmani Vaidyakasdrasaingraha.* 

It is surprising, that the Jainas have paid special attention to 
the Arthasdstra, which is a 'worldly’ science fay excellence. Jaina 
legends, as told in Hemacandra’s Parisistaparvan, make Canakya, 
the minister of Candragupta Maury^a, a devout Jaina. If this 
legend has any historical background, which I doubt, and if the 
author of the Kautiliya-Arthasastra u-ere really identical with 
Candragupta’s minister, w'hich I doubt even more, one might t hi nk 
that the famous Artlia^astra was somehoAA' connected with the 
Jainas. The fact is, that the ivliole tendency of the Arthasastra, 
as far as religious matters are touched, is thoroughly Brahmauical. 
There is only one passage where one cr)uld be inclined to think of 
Jaina or Buddhist influences. Here (Shama Sastri’s 2nd Ed., 


Mediaeval School of Indian Logic, p. 4Sf.; Hist, of Iiulian Logic, p. 208. 

* Hist, of Ind. Lit., II, 473. 

® See D. M. Roy in Ann. Bhand. Inst., 8, 1926-27. p. i45ff., and BibhuUbhtisan 
Datta, the Jaina School oi Mathematics, in the Bnllotin of the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society, Vol. XXI, 2, 1929, p. 2i5ff. 

* See J. Jolly, Medicin, in Gmndnss III, 10, 1901, p. 3. 
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p, 409, XIII, 14, 176) we read : ' He (viz. a king who wishes to 
pacify a conquered country) should prohibit the killing of animals 
on the Caturmasyas for half a month, ou full-mooii festivals for 
four daj^s, ou the asterisnis sacred to the King or the country- for 
one day ; and he should also prohibit the killing of female and young 
animals, and castration.' But this may refer merely to tlie pacifica- 
tion of a country in which part the inhabitants are Jainas or 
Bauddhas, though even in the Brahmanic Dharniasastras Ahiinsa 
is proclaimed as a virtue. And the rule of Kautilya may mean no 
more than that a king should try to win the sympathies of his new 
subjects by showing himself as a mild and virtuous i-uler. 

In the Durganivesa chapter of the Kautiliya (p. 55f.) we are 
told that in the centre of the city sheds should be erected for 
Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, and Vaijayanta, and temples for 
6i\'a, Vai^ravaiia, the Asvins, Sri and Madura. Shama Sastri 
has compared to this passage the list of ‘ Anuttara ’ gods mentioned 
ill the Uttarajjhayana : Vijayas, Vaija^mntas, Jayantas, Aparajitas, 
and San'arthasiddhas. And it seems to be a general opinion that 
Jaina deities arc meant here. But if we compare the two passages, 
we shall see that only three of the names correspond to one another : 
Aparajita, Vaijayanta and Jayanta, while Apratihata has nothing 
corresponding in the Uttarajjha3’’ana, and Sarvarthasiddha nothing 
corresponding in the Kautiliya. There is, however, no reason at all 
to see in these names in the Arthasastra the names of Jaina deities. 
For Aparajita, Ja3’^anta, and Vaijayanta are also names of Skanda 
and other' Hindu deities, while Apratihata is an otherwise unknown 
irame. It is most likely, as Dr. Otto Stein * has suggested, that we 
have to think in the Kautili3^a passage of some Hindu war deities, 
whose W'orship in a fortress seems as appropriate, as their names 
‘Invincible’, ‘Irresistible’, ‘Victorious’, and 'Bringer of Victory’ 
(or ‘ Banner ') are significant. There are also a few other passages 
in the Kautiliya-Arthasastra where some technical terms (which, 
however, have nothing at all to do with Jaina religion) occur that 
are also found in Jaina Aiigas or commentaries, as Dr. Shama Sastri 
has pointed out.* But the terms in question are taken from the 
Silpasastra, which ma3' have been known to the authors of the 
Jaina texts. We are not entitled to conclude from this, as Professor 
Jacobi has done,* ‘ that the Kautiliya must have been written near 
the time of the composition of the Jaina canon '. It seems to me 
that we have no reason to see any connexion between the Kautiliya- 
Arthasastra and the Jaina literature. 


* Megastheiies and Kautilya, Wien, 1921, p. agsf. 

* Notes to his (and) Edition, pp. 46, saff.. 55-57, 59, and 61. 
8 Z.D.JI.G., 74, 254f. 
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It is, however, ver}- noteworth}' that the Jainas have at least 
two works of their own on Arthas^tra. The first is the NUivd- 
kydmrta ’ of Somadeva Suri, the reputed author of the Yasastilaka 
(written about 959 A.D.) ; Professor Jolly ^ has given a number of 
parallel texts from this work to the Kautiliya-Arthas^tra, and 
M. V all-aiiri has quoted some passages from it in his Itahan transla- 
tion of tlie first Adhikarana of the Kautiliya.^ From these quota- 
tions it appeared, as if the Nitivakyamrta had largely and unduly 
copied from the Kantiliya or were a kind of paraphrase of it. But 
in looking over the book as a whole, we find that it is really very 
different from the Kautiliy a and -very far from being a mere plagiarism . 
It is true that Somadeva has taken many passages literally 
or almost literally from the Kautiliya, and that in other cases he 
has paraphrased the words of Kautiliya. Somadeva probably 
thought that iris readers would recognize the passages in question 
as being quoted from what must have been the standard work on 
Axthasastra at his time. If he had written in English, he w-^ould 
perhaps have marked these passages hy inverted commas. For 
Indian readers this was unnecessary. Professor Jolly has, however, 
already pointed out, that the Nitivakyamrta differs from the 
Kautiliya in some important detail.s. 

The character of the two books is quite different. The Kautiliya 
is a pure Arthasastra, in which dharma is only acknowledged in so 
far as it may also conWibute to the acquirement of artha, wliile in. 
the Nitivahyamrta the term nxti is used not only in the sense of 
‘ political wisdom but also of ‘ moral conduct It begins almost 
like a Dhannasastra wdth the Avords : ‘ Now, then, salutation to 
Kingship whose fruits are dharma and artha. That from which both 
prosperity and final beatitude are obtained is called dharma. 
A dharma, however, is that which bears re.sults contrary to this'. 
Liberality and ascetic exercises are recommended in the first chapter. 
Somadeva says (I, 27-29) : ‘ If he bestows gifts or devotes Irimself 
to austerities onlj-- a little every day according to rule, he wall surely 
obtain tlie very highest other w-orlds. Even atoms wdien accumulated 
grow' to be Mount Meru in time. Even if only a sxnall particle of 
religious merit, of learning, or of w'ealth, be collected ever}' day, 
it grows greater even than the ocean.’ And the whole work is not 
like the Kautiliya-Arthasastra a practical hand-book of politics 
and economics, but rather a Book of Good Counsels for Kings. 


* It was first printed, with a tippana, Bombay, 1887-8. A new edition with 
commentary has been pablisherl in the Mauikj'acandra-Digambara-Jainagrantba- 
mala. No. 22, 1923- 

= Z.D.M.G.. 69, 369^. 

’ Rivista degli studi Oriental, VI, Roma, 1915, pp. 13172. 
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Even wlien in the Nitivaky§mrta the same subjects are treated as 
in the Kautiliya, we find that Soniadeva gives more general rules of 
conduct, where Kautilya insists on the details of political practice. 
What is important for Kautilya, is of more or less secondary im- 
portance for Somadeva. In the Chapter on War, for instance, we 
find nothing about all those technical details on military matters 
that are found in the Kautiliya, but only various good counsels how 
to w'age war. Following the list of Prakrtis exactly as given by 
Kautilya {V, 6, 96, p. 257) : svamy-amatya-janapada-durga-kosa- 
danda-mitrdni pvakrtayah, Somadeva treats in the chapters XVII- 
XXill of the Prakrtis in the same order. But in the contents of 
these chapters there is little agreement between the two texts. It 
is characteristic that the chapters on tlie fortress, the treasury, 
and the army are among the shortest in the Nitivakyamrta. 

The work is written in good Sanslcrit prose, only two tiokas 
are quoted in the w'hole book. The diction is clear and simple, 
with short and pointed sentences (but not in Svitra style) prevailing. 
Many of these sentences have the appearance of proverbial sayings. 
I add a few gleanings from the text wliich may be of some interest. 

There is a slight, but very characteristic difference between 
Kautiliya, p. 12 and Nitivakyamrta, Chap. Ill, p. 5f. Kautiliya 
says directly that artha is the most important in the trivarga, ' for 
dharnia and kdma are rooted in artha ’ . Somadeva says with a 
slight nuance (III, 14!.) ; dharmarthakdmdndm yngapatsamavdye 
furvah pdrvo garlydn / kdldsahatve funar artha eva dharmakanuiyor 
orthamfUatvdt i . ‘In case of a collision between dharma, artha, and 
kdma every preceding one is the more important, but if time does 
not permit (the pursuit of all the three), artha only should be con- 
sidered, because artha is the root of dharma and kdma.’ * 

The Vth chapter, corresponding to the short second Prakarana 
Vrddliasamyoga in the Kautiliya, is one of the longest chapters in 
the Nitiv., and gives a full exposition of the duties of a King, 
without deviating from the Brahmanical point of view, fully 
acknowledging the svadkarma for the different castes and stages of 
life. It begins : ‘ He is a king who takes the place of India tow'ards 
the w'eil-disposed and the place of Yama against the ill-disposed. 
For the king’s duty is to punish the wicked and to protect the 
learned, not shaving his head or wearing matted hair and the like 
{V, 1-3). The king has to fulfil his rdigious duties, such as the 
Dar^apurnamasa and other Brahmanical rites. He should apply 
himseh to the study both of philosophy {dninkpkl) and of the Veda 


' The last clause dharmakamayor arthamUlatvai is only found in the old edition 
of 1887. 
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{iyayl).’ ' For one who studies philosophy examines wdth reasons 
the strong and weak points of the practicable and impracticable. 
He does not despair in calamities, and is not spoilt by good fortune. 
And he obtains clearness of insight and speech. Bj- studying the 
Veda he becomes exceedingly confident with regard to tire duties 
of the castes. And he also knows the w'hole system of right and 
wrong ’ (V, 56f.). 

The necessity of the study of the Lokayata for the King is 
explained in the following words (VI, 32-39) ; ‘ The best means 
for carrying on the business of this 'world is the Lokayata. For 
a King who knows the Lokayata, strives to root out the “thorns" 
(i.e. the dangerous elements) of the kingdom. Surelj', the action 
of those who are nothing but ascetics, is not irreproachable. He 
who is entirely given up to mercifulness is not capable of preserving 
even goods that he holds in his hand. Wlio will not despise one 
who is only intent on peace of mind ? Peace with evil-doers is an 
ornament of ascetics, but not of kings. Shame upon the man who 
cannot show wrath or favour according to his own vdll and power. 
He is dead even when he lives, who is not brave against his enemies.’ 

In the Vllth chapter (on the trayi) Somadeva is quite in agree- 
ment with the Brahmauical Dharma^tras and with the Kautiliya 
(p. yi.]. But he says more about the Sudras than Kauthya, and 
dwells also upon the duties of ' good ^udras ' {sacchiidrdh). And 
though on the whole he acknowdedges the svadharma, yet he says 
(VII, 13!,) : ‘ Kindness, truthfulness, abstaining from the property 

of others, controlling one’s desires, avoiding marriage against the 
order (of castes), and chastity wdth regard to forbidden women ; 
such is the moral law common to all men. Like the sight of the sun, 
indeed, is the moral law common to all men ; but w’ith regard to the 
performance of the special duties (of castes, etc.) tliere are fixed 
rules (besides this general law').’ 

Quite Brahmanical also is the Xlth chapter on the Purohita 
where w'e read, for instance (XI, 2) : ‘ For the minister and the 

Purohita are the King’s parents (as it were). Therefore he should 
not cross them in any of their wishes.’ The rules for the daily 
life of the King, as given in the XXVth chapter, are also essentially 
Brahmanic, as far as they are not merely rules of diet and hygienics. 
Thus we read in the Nitivakyamrta (XXV, 73) : ‘ After having 

circumambulated a milch-cow with her calf, he (the King) should 
go to the judgment-seat'.* 

’ Cf. Kaut., p. 38, 1. 14!. Other passages not mentioned by Prof. Jolly in 
his paper, where we find Somadeva quoting more or less literally from Kautilya 
are : Nitiv., VII, s^f., and Kaut., p. 23 {cf. ^^anu, VIII, 304; XL 23) ; Nitiv., XXX, 
68 f. and Kaut., p. 26Sf. ; Nitiv., XXXI, I (marriageable age for women twelve, 
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Though Kautilya is frequently quoted by Somadeva, his name 
is not mentioned in the Nitivakj’-amrta. The name of Cad.akya 
occurs only once, not as a teacher, however, but only as an example 
in the Dutasamudde^a (XIII, 14), as having killed Nanda by making 
use of a tiksnaduta. Very interesting are the definitions of the 
different kinds of spies in the Carasamuddesa (XIV). The list is 
longer than in the Kautiliya (parallel passages given by Jolly, l.c,, 
p. 374). How independent Somadeva, in spite of verbal agreements, 
is from Kautilya, may be seen by a comparison of the amdtyotfaiti 
(Kant., p. i3f.) -with the amdiyasamudde^a (NItiv., XVIII). Some 
of the most important differences between the Nitivakyamrta and 
the Kautiliya have already been pointed out by Professor Jolly 
(l.c., p. 377f.). Like the Srartis the Nitiv. (XXVIII) knows the 
ordeals as part of the judicial procedure, while they are not mentioned 
at all hy Kautilya. The list of the twelve kinds of sons in Nitiv., 
XXXII, 41, agrees more udth Manusmrti, IX, i5gf. than wdth Kaut., 
p. 146. The examples of queens who murdered their husband 
found in Nitiv., XXIV, 35f. are different from those given by 
Kaut., p. 41. 

Distinct Jaina teachings are very rare, e.g., XXV, 78, where 
the king is told not to carry on any sport which involves killing of 
living beings. 

A characteristic feature of the Nitivakyamrta are the short 
pointed sentences some of which mAy be proverbial sayings. Here 
is a small selection of such sentences : 

VIII, -Si. ‘ There is always dearth, where the king constantl)' 
exacts taxes. When the sea is thirsty, whence shall there be water 
in the world ? ’ 

The kiug is warned IX, 4 to inflict punishments only for the 
welfare of the people, not for filling up his own treasure, for : ‘ Is 
that a king or a physician w'ho looks for offences (or diseases) in 
men only for his ovm living ? ’ 

X, 48 : svdminddhisthito mesopi simhayate, ‘ When set to it by 
his master, even a ram w’ill become a lion 

X, 84 : difte grhe kupakhananam Mdriani, ‘ When the house is 
burnt down, what is the use of digging a well ? ’ 

X, 87-91 : ‘ They who are friends in giving intelligent advice, 
in money matters and in war, are helpful men. V^o is not anybody’s 
friend at eating time ? As an unearned Brahman is not in his 
place at a Sraddha, so a fool not at a council. For can a blind man 
see ? And will the blind man, dragged on by the blind, find the 
even road ? ’ 

for men sixteen years) and Kaut., p. 154. The list of the eight forms of marriage in 
Nitiv., XXXI, 4ff. is the same as in Kau^., p. 151, but Somadeva gives more details. 
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XXIV, 54f. : ‘ If a dog be fed ever so well, will it avoid bones 
and unclean food ? Even when a snake is fed with a mixture of 
milk and sugar, it will never give up its poison.* Verily, not 
even after a hundred lessons the ape will give up his imsteadiness.’ 

XXV, 38 : ‘ He w^ho eats moderately, eats much.’ 

XXV, 53 ; ' Thinking that for the strong one everything is 
wholesome, one should not eat poison.’ 

Much bloodshed would have been avoided, and the u'orld v’ould 
have been spared infinite iniserj'’, if Soinadeva’s wise rule had 
always been followed (X, 101) ; iastradhikarino na mantrddhikdnnah 
syuh, ‘Military authorities should not be authorities in {political) 
cotinsels 

Another feature of the Nitivakyamrta is the frequent allusion 
to fables and tales. Thus an upakkydmka is quoted XXIII, ii 
to prove that beasts are more grateful than men : ‘ Once in a forest 
an ape, a serpent, a lion, and a royal goldsmith ® who had fallen 
into a w-ell overgrowm with plants, were helped out by a certain 
traveller, Kankayana by name ; and in the large town this traveller 
met with his death from that royal goldsmith ; and (in another story) 
the crow (came to death) from Gautama This is one of the 
numerous stories of the grateful animals and the ungrateful man, 
found both in Indian and in European folklore.* The well-known 
Pancatantra story of the man who carries a he-goat and is told 
by some villains, and made to believe, that he is carrying a dog 

* This seutence (kslrSsrita-iarkarapauabhojitai ca/iir ua kaddcit parUyajaii 
vnam) is only in the old edition (p. 92). 

* The old edition has only ‘^dksatdlikeiu for ^dksaiatikasairMynikesii HksaSnlika 
and aksaidlikasauvarnika are probably synonjms, meaning the goldsmith who is 
appcanted by the snvarruuihyksa to work in die aksaiala the chamber in which 
the artistic work of gold and other metals is carried out ’). See Kaut., p. 85, 
S^uwsas'ry’s translation, p. 97, note 5. Ak^sSlin or Sksaialika is also the title 
of the officials who had to engrave and preserve the copperplates, containing royal 
grants. Biihler (Indische Palaographie, Grundriss, I, 11, 1896, pp. 94, 95) translates 
dksaidUka by ‘ Archivar ’ (' record-officer ') but it seems to be rather an official 
engraver or artisan in metals. 

* In the note (Tippana) to the old edition the story is told (it is quoted also 
in the new edition) ; ‘ In a certain country’ an ape, a snake, a lion, and a royal gold- 
smith were fallen into a well, the mouth of which was hidden by grass which some 
wicked man had thrown over it. They were rescued by some compassionate 
wanderer, Kankayana by name. The animals, the ape, the snake, and the lion, 
offered themselves to the helpful Kankayana, took leave from him and went away. 
The man, however, the royal goldsmith, pleased him with a hundred deceitful 
speeches, won his friendship, and after wandering with him through towns and 
\-illages, he killed him, in order to rob him of his money, while he was asleep at 
night in an empty temple in some large town.' Cf- Jataka, Nos. 72, 73, 482, 516 ; 
Kathasaritsagara 5, ygff., etc. ; Th. Benfty, Pantschatantra (Leipzig, 1859), I, 
igsff. ; Hist. Ind. Lit., II, 129, 151, 225. 
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(Tantrakhyayika, III, 5) is alluded to in Nitiv., XXVII, 6. The 
story of Bhavabhuti’s drama Malatimadhava is also alluded to in 
one passage (XXX, 7) . 

It is interesting to find in the Sadacarasamudclesa, XXVI, 26 
amongst many moral rules of all kinds the old rule ; ' He should 

not cry over the dead, for as the tears drop down, so indeed burning 
coals will fall down on their hearts.’ Compare Mahabharata, XI, 
I, 40 ; Raghuvamk, 8, 85 ; Manu, III, 229 ; Visnusmrti, 79. 20, 

In the last chapter {XXXII, 2) we meet with the term sandhi- 
vigrakika for the ‘ minister of foreign affairs ’, which does not occur 
in the Kautiliya, wliile Kalham is quite familiar with it (Rajatarah- 
glni, IV, 137, 711; VI, 320; VIII, 1304, 2427). Among the 
‘ Miscellanea ’ of this chapter we find also such things as a list of 
faults in poetry, eight kinds of poets, tlie good qualities of singing, 
music, and dance. 

The Dharmasastra has always been the domain of the Brahmans, 
and w'e could not expect the Jainas to have produced anything in 
this sastra. Yet, the second work on the Arthasastra which we 
have to mention, the LaghvarhanmlUdstra ‘ of the great Hemacandra, 
has more the character of a DharmaSastra than that of a Nitisastra, 
though the principal topics of the Nitisastra proper are not missing. 

The first Adhikara contains instructions and rules of conduct 
for kings, ministers, generals, and other state officials. This is 
little different from what we find in the Kautiliya and other 
Nitisastras. The second Adhikara, too, agrees on the whole with 
the chapters on the six methods of politics {sadgwndh), as described 
in the Kautiliya Arthasastra and elsewhere; Niti is said (II, i, 5} 
to be threefold, consisting of war, punishment, and judicial pro- 
cedure. The chapter on dandamti (II, 2) begins with a quotation 
from the Jaina canon, viz. the Sthanahga, where seven kinds of 
punishments are enumerated : ‘ Seven kinds of punishments are 
recorded in the Jaina tradition. These are : Expression of regret, 
prohibition, reproach, reprimand, confinement to a certain district, 
imprisonment, and corporal punishment, to which the fine is added 
as the eighth by the masters of politics.’ This is the only passage 
where the authors refer to a Jaina text. And it is the most re- 
markable feature of Hemacandra’s work, that it is written almost 
entirely from a Brahmanical point of view, and only in a very few 
places any reference is made to the Jaina creed. All the privileges 
of the Brahmans, as well as the rights and duties of castes according 
to the Brahmanic system, are fully acknowledged by the Jaina 


‘ Edited at Ahinedabad, 1906. The book is very rare, a new edition is much 
to be desired. 
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author. Thus, he is in perfect agreement with the Brahmanic 
Dhannasastras,* that neither capital nor corporal punishment 
should be inflicted on Brahmans, but that they should be subject 
only to banishment. But Hemacandra claims the same privilege 
also for women and ascetics. He say.s (I, i, 37) in the chapter on 
the King's duties : ' Even if they have committed a thousand 
crimes, a woman, a Brahman, and an ascetic should be never made 
to suffer capital punishment, nor cutting off of limbs, but only 
banishment should be inflicted on them.' The same verse is re- 
peated, with slight variants, in the chapter on punishments (II. 
2, 10). 

A certain influence of Jaina ethics may be traced also in the 
chapter on war. Here it is said (II, i, 19, 20} that the King should 
not go to war, before he has tried the three other means of defjdng 
the enemy, viz. conciliation, bribery, and creating disunion.^ For 
‘ doubtful is victory in battle, beyond any doubt is the de.struction 
of human life ; if therefore there are other means, the King should 
avoid war ’. But if once he has determined upon war, the King 
should take care that it should involve as little loss of lives as 
possible, and that it should be carried on humanly. ‘ He should 
not fight with too cruel, poisoned, or treacherous weapons, nor 
with weapons heated in fire, now with stones, clods of earth and 

the like He should not kill an ascetic, nor a Brahman, 

nor a coward who has thrown away his arms, nor one who is near 
his ruin or has met with a calamity, nor an eunuch, a naked one, 
one who has joined his hands (in sui^plication) , one who is not 
fighting, nor one who is asleep, or who is ill, nor one who lias come 
for refuge, nor one who holds a blade of grass in his mouth between 
his teeth/ nor a boy, nor one who is about to take the vow (for a 
sacrifice), nor one who has come (as a guest) to his house.’ * 

In the tliird Adhikara the vyavahara or civil and criminal law 
is treated in the same way as in Hanu’s law-book according to the 


* See Gautama, VIII, I’f. : XII. 4O : Apastaiuba. 11 . 3. i‘>. n> : Baudliayana. 
I. 10. rS. lyf. ; II. 2, 4. i ; Manu, ^TII, ,5791. ; Xiirada. XI\'. y.L and .Appendix 41. 

“ sdmaH. daman, Uicda. The lour expedients for defying an enemy ($3maii, 
dana, bJrida. daitda) are mentioiietl in the Dharmasastras (t,'ijnu. Ill, 3S ; Vajfia- 
valkya, I. 345 ; Mann, VII. 1,591. Kainandaka’sXitisara. iS. 3.u. and in later texts. 
Kauplya only alludes to them, see my paper oil ' Dhariiiasii'^i.ra and Arthasastra 
in Sir Asutosh Memorial \'oluine. 1926. p. 40. 

* As a token of submission, making himself a cow. it were, and therefore 
entitled to protection. Cf. R. Pische/, Ins. Gras. Ix-issen (Sitzungsberichtc der 
presuss. Akademie der Wisseiischaften. Berlin. irioS.) 

* II. 1, 27 ; 59 : 611. Similar rules occur also in the Dharmasastras : 
.Apastamha. II. 10, ir : Baudhayana. I, iS. Ii ; Gautama. X, 18 ; Manu, VII, 
90ff. : Y.ijriavalkya, I, 323, 335: Mahabharata, XII. 9S. 49. 
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eighteen titles of law. Prayakitta is the subject of the fourth 
Adhikara, with which the Laghvarhanniti ends. In this chapter 
it is interesting to find all the Brahmanic penances, such as panca- 
gavya and others, by the side of such prayakittas as the worship of 
Jina {jinapujd) and tMhaydtrd, by which the pilgrimage to Jaina 
sanctuaries seems to be meant. On the whole, there can be no 
doubt, that the State of Kumarapala, in spite of the King's inclina- 
tions towards Jinism, rested on a Brahmanic foundation, and the 
Jainas^travisaradas who wished to gain influence in the government 
were prudent enough to respect the Brahmanic institutions and 
views of life. They contented themselves rvith tempering Brah- 
manism here and there by Jaina ethics. 

The I.aghvarhannitisastra is, however, only an abridged Sanskrit 
version of a larger work in Prakrit, the BrhadarhanmtUdstra, which 
Hemacandra had v'ritten for King Kumarapala. A quotation 
from the Brhaiiniti occurs in the chapter on the law of inheritance 
(p. 151) ; and at the end of the Strigrahaprakarana (p. 215) it is 
said that more details may be found in the Brhadarhannitisastra. 
Is there any hope, that manuscripts of this larger Prakrit work on 
politics may still be discovered ? 

This short survey of the contributions of the Jainas to the 
literature of ancient India, cursory and incomplete as it is, will yet 
fully bear out the truth of the words which my Guru, the late 
Professor BuhUr, has -written many years ago : 

‘ In grammar, in astronomy, as well as in all branches of hdles, 
lettres the achievements of the Jainas have been so great, that even 
their opponents have taken notice of them, and that some of their 
works are of importance for European science even to-day. In the 
south of India where they have worked among the Dra-vidian 
peoples, they have also promoted the development of these languages. 
The Canarese, Tamil, and Telugu literary languages rest on the 
foundations created by the Jaina mon^. Though this activity 
has led them far away from their oum particular aims, yet it has 
secured for them an important place in the history of Indian 
literature and ci-vilization.’^ 


^ G. Biihler, Ueber die indische Sekte der J ainas (Almanach der Kais. Akadeinie 
der WUsenschaften, Wien, 1887, p. 17!) 




THE ANCIENT HUNGARIAN SCRIPT AND THE 
BRAHMI CHARACTERS 

By C. U. FAbrt 

Most Indian and English readers are ]Drobably unaware of the 
existence of an ancient Hungarian script, now' well-known to spe- 
cialists, and entirely deciphered. It is a so-called Runic Script, 
but the Mag^'ar rovds-'irds and the German Kerbschrijt could better be 
translated by the term Notch Script. Its alphabet is as follows : — 


a 

X 

b 

1- 

if 

a 

+ 

d 

Ik 
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r 
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u 
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2 , 


Fig. I. 

Tliis script is mentioned as early as 1282-85 chronicler 

Simon de Keza and there are numerous references to it in later 
literature. Actually, the first document, a ‘ Notch Calendar which 
must have been carved in wood in the last decade of the fifteenth 
century, has been preserved for us in the copy of a learned Italian, 
Marsigli, who noted this text down in 1690 during a stay in 
Transylvania. He added a Romanised transcription under the text 
and this document is, therefore, of the utmost importance. There is 
a small number of inscriptions actually preserved, two of which are 
stiH in the churches in situ where they have been written up in the 
i6th and 17th centuries respectively. 

There is an excellent summary of all that is worth kuowing on 
the subject in an Appendix of Professor J. Nemeth’s latest work : 
Die Inschriften des Schatzes von N agy-Szent-Miklos} Dr. Nemeth 


‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis Hungarica II. Budapest; Korbsi CsoEia Society; 
I,eipsic : Harrasso\vit7,, 1932. 
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has succeeded — ^with a brilliantly logical grouping of scientific facts 
and a systematic perseverance — in deciphering the unknown in- 
scriptions on the famous gold and silver vessels of what has been 
often styled as ‘ the Treasure of Attila and w'hich has baffled the 
scholars for more than a hundred 5'ears. To the description of this 
most important discovery-, Dr. Nejieth adds an authoritative study 
of the Hungarian Notch Script. 

The present writer is no specialist in this subject. All I know 
of it, is mainly derived from Dr. Nemeth's above-mentioned paper. 
There seems to be, however, one point upon -rvhich an Indologist 
might comment, without encroachment upon the rights of the 
specialists and rvithout a knowledge of those Pontic tongues (Kdk- 
turkish, etc.) -which seems to be necessary for the study of these 
texts. This point is the question of the origin of the characters. 


\ HUNGARIAN NOTCH SCRIPT 

Nt 

INDIAN BRAHM/ SCRIPT 
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pa 

4 

C( 

12 

X. H 
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Fig. 2. 

Dr. Nemeth points out that this alphabet is closely related to 
other Turkish Runic scripts and that ‘ there is very little doubt 
that this script has reached its known shape in tlie neighbourhood 
of the Pontus ’ . This must have happened in the second half of 
the 9th century, before the Magyars came to their present home. 
There are inscriptions near the Yenissei River (Siberia) and near 
the Orchon River (Mongolia), the signs of which are closely related 
to the Hungarian letters, but of all known scripts nearest to the 
Hungarian, says Dr. Nemeth, are the characters of the Talas Valley 
of Russian Turkistan, Four signs of the Hungarian alphabet, 
however. Dr. Nemeth derives from Greek letters ; these are the 
letters meaning a, f, h and e- 
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Now anyone who has ever looked even cursorily at the Brahml 
characters of India must be struck immediately by the surprising 
similarity of the Hungarian Notch signs to those of the so-called 
Asokan script. This similarity is not only superficial. There 
are at least eight letters in these alphabets that are almost perfectly 
identical, whilst some four have similar forms with identical values, 
and there are some letters that are fairly related in form, although 
the values are changed. 

Our Fig. 2 shows the corresponding Hungarian and Indian 
forms. 

As may be seen, Nos. 9, ii and 12 are not entirely corres- 
ponding, although the similarity must be admitted especially in 
view of the identical values. Dr. Nemeth explains that the t\>i-o 
horizontal strokes both in No. 3 (L) and in No. ii (P) are later 
additions ; in that case the resemblance of the older forms to the 
Brahini characters is even more marked. 

But there are some other letters too that can be compared, 
although only conjecturally, with old Indian characters : — 


mm. NOTCH 

AT 

m BRAHMI \ 

D 

n- 


D 

dha 

+ 

d- 

i4 

J- 
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hx 
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u 

rxr 


1€ 

S 

Ja*dda,. 


Fig 3. 

These latter ones, of course, do not carry persuasion. But I 
leave it to the reader to go carefully over the comparisons offered 
in Fig. 2 and decide for himself whether it is probable that the 
signs in the two scripts for r, g, o, l, m, t and f-th have been 
invented independentiy from each other. 

Another important resemblance between Brahmi and the 
Rovds Script is the fact that consonants, unless they are distinguished 
by diacritic marks, represent in both writings a consonant ■plus a 
vowel. In the case of Brahmi every sign is read with an a following, 
e.g. -f Aa ; in the Hungarian script it is either e, or often a that 
follon^s the consonant, e.g. + de, or da. Both writings use diacritic 
marks to express other vowels. The marking of the vowels is, 
however, less regular in the Rovas script than in Brahmi ; ?, 0 and 
even Ii are now and then omitted. 
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The identity of tliis system is evident, we hope, from the few 
examples given in our Fig. 4. 

The theory of a connexion between Brahmi and an ancient 
Turkish-Hungarian script is historically not as impossible as it 
seems at first. 

It must be remembered, as Professor Nemeth himself informs 
us, that scripts of Turkistan, Central Asia, and Mongolia have been 
found to be closely related to the Pontic variety of this writing. 

Now we should like to point out that large areas of Central 
Asia have been influenced at that time by Indian civilization and 
a portion of the population of Turkistan and Central Asia certainly 
was converted to Buddhism. Manuscripts written in Indian 
characters, both Kharosthi and a later variet}' of Brahmi, were 
found in large numbers by exploratory expeditions in recent years. 
The late t5T)e of Brahmi script was used, we might say, everywhere 
in Central Asia as late a.s the gth-ioth century a.d., and I should 
like to remind the reader of the important fact that Sir Aurel Stein 
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found Turkish ‘ Runic ’ MSS. of the Orchon type at Miran together 
with Indian MSS. Miran is an entirely Buddhistic site. 

Up to the sixth-seventh century at least Buddhism was pre- 
dominant in Gandhara and Bactria where Central Asiatic tribes 
closely related to the Huns and the Turks have ruled but adopted 
Indian religion and civilisation, 

Such b^eing the historical facts, there is no reason to contradict 
the possibility that the origins of these Kbkturkisli and Talas Valley 
scripts (as well as the ancient Hungarian writing) must be sought 
for in a contact with Buddhist monks writing Brahmi characters. 

But not all evidence is exhausted -with these historical arguments. 
There is archseological proof too for a prolonged many-sided con- 
nexion of Hungary with ancient Buddhist countries. That excellent 
Himgarian scholar, Professor Zoltan de TakAcs, has devoted a 
whole series of articles to this question. I am referring here only 
to one of his latest papers, L’art des gratides migrations en Hongrie 
ei en Extreme-Orient, which he published in the Revue des Arts 
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Asiatiqnes of 1931. Here he summarizes the results of many 
years’ work, illustrates wth photographs and in dra-w’ings numerous 
objects found in Hungarian soil shomng unmistakably the influence 
of Hellenised and Buddhistic Iran ; Garu(^s of Gandhara type, 
e.g. are among the typical motifs of metal objects of the Migration 
Period. 

One must, after reading Dr. Tae. 4 cs’s article, entirely adopt 
his main conclusion, i.e. that Hungary of the first centuries of our 
era u-as part and portion of the great Asiatic civilizations, Hou- 
that — as we believe — we have proved a connexion of the ancient 
Hungarian Notch script with the Brahmi characters, there is even 
more reason to see the unity of Asiatic civilization extending as 
far west as the Danube. The Hungarians end this unity in loor 
when they adopt Christianity and sever their connexion with all 
that is to the East of the Car])athian mountains. 

I am quite aware of the scientific difficulties that are connected 
with such comparisons and conjectures as oft'ered in the present 
paper. But I felt induced to publish this article with the object 
of giving Turcologists an opportunity of searching for the original 
source of the Turkish Runic scripts. 

Levden, 

February, 1933. 

Additional Note . — The above paper was read before the 1933 
Congress of Dutch Orientalists at Leyden, and the discussion which 
follorved sliowed that thesis had been accepted by the scholars 
present. A copy of the paper was sent to Dr. Nehieth who also 
agreed to the main thesis of the paper and was kind enough to 
attract my attention to further literature on the subject. The most 
important treatise is Professor Vilh. Thomsen’s article in his Sanilede 
afhandlinger (1919-1922), Vol. 3, which I have consulted. The 
great decipherer of the Central-Asiatic Turkish Runic scripts, how- 
ever, does not offer any explanation as to the ultimate origin of 
these characters, so that my suggestion seems to be the first serious 
attempt ever offered. Exception must be made to an early attempt 
(1917) of Dr. Geza Supbla whose results, I am given to understand, 
were unacceptable. I regret to say that my efforts to procure a 
copy cf his original Hungarian article were in vain, so that I am 
unable to examine his conclusions. 

Calcutta, 

April, 1934. 




CAITANYA-WORSHIP AS A CULT 

By S. K. De 

It is indeed a remarkable fact that altlrough the direct worship 
of Caitanya as a deity 25revailed in the later history of the sect^ 
the earlier Sanskrit sources of Caitauj'aism are entirely wanting in 
all reference to a distinct cult of Caitanya, and they nowhere in- 
culcate directly such a worship. Their whole object is to establish 
that Krsna is the exclusive object of worship not as an Avatara hut 
as the supreme deity of the faith ; aud they attemj^t to demonstrate 
this proposition by an elaborate sj'stem of interpretation of those 
older Puranic and sectarian texts that the Bengal school would 
accept as authoritative. But they make no similar attempt any\vhere 
to estabhsh the supreme godhead or incarnated divinity of Caitanya, 
probably because such an attempt would have hardly been consistent 
with their central position that Krsna alone is the supreme god. 
They acknowledge (^itanj'^a as an Avatara or even as Krsna himself, 
but the}’" never try to reconcile this practical faith in Caitanya with 
their theoretical creed regarding Krsna. The whole theologj’- or 
emotionalism of the religious system is deduced, more or less, from 
older devotional texts, chiefly from the ^riniad-hhagavata , and we 
have no direct presentation of the gospel or personal teachings of 
its founder, nor any express theological claim regarding his supreme 
and exclusive divinity'. The recognized theologians of the sect, 
the six Gosv^iiins, are coucenied principally with Krsua-lila in 
their serious works on theology' or Rasa-sastra aud do not speak 
in the same way at all about Caitanya-lTla and its place in their 
devotional scheme. 

It must not, however, be supposed that there is no reference 
at all to the divine personality of Caitanya or homage paid to it, 
but these passages occurring mostly in the poetical works or in the 
Namaskriyas only of the more learned treatises of the six Gosvamins, 
do not make the position clear. Xor do they inculcate any such 
worship of Caitanya as obtained in the later history of the sect. 
Caitanya himself probably deprecated the natural tendency of his 
followers to deify him ; and e\'en his most orthodox biograph}' 
records in one place * (but explains it aAvay) that Caitanya on one 
occasion disclaimed his identity with Krsna, But at the same 
time there can be no doubt that the belief that he W’as an incarnation 
of Krsna or even Krsna himself certainly' took form in his life-time 


' Caitanya-caritamfia, Madhya, xviii, 109-112. 
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among the six Gosvamins, who were his immediate disciples, even 
though the strictly theological position involved in this belief was 
never discussed by them. 

Some of the Sanskrit Stotras or Stavas wliich Rupa and 
Raghunatha-dasa wrote clearly indicate this attitude. In the 
Siavamala of the former Gosvamin there are three opening Astakas 
in praise of Caitanya, although the rest of the work consisting of 
more than fifty separate Stotras describe in highly erotic imagery 
the different aspects of the Vmdavana-lila of Krsna. In these 
three Astakas, however, w'hich are called Caitanyddakas, the high 
panegyric of Caitanya forms the direct theme. In the first Astaka, 
we are told in one verse that the gods like Siva, Brahma, and others 
worship Caitanya, who is the resting place of the Upanisads, the 
all-in-all of the sages, the sweet sentiment of devotion itself to his 
devotees and the very essence of love to the Gopis,— e]3ithets which 
imply an identification of Caitanya with Krsna himself. In another 
punning verse, which applies equally to Krsna and to Caitanya, 
reference is made to the associates and followers of Caitanya, such 
as Advaita and Svarupa, as well as to Gajapati [Prataparudra], 
Mention is also made of Caitanya’s reciting of Krsna’s name, his 
ecstasy, his residence at the sea-side and the Sahkirtana processions 
led by liim before the car of Jagannatha. The second Astaka refers, 
among other things, to the attitude of some deluded people who, 
overcome by demoniacal tendency [asura-bhdva), do not acknowledge 
Caitanya,* who is Krsna in fair form [akrpidnga), whose Yajna 
consists of Sahkirtana and whose human form is always overfiow'ing 
with bliss in order to teach the doctrine of love and remove the sorrows 
of the world. It is noteworthy that the third stanza of this Astaka 
explain.? the fair complexion of Caitanya by the supposition that 
Krsna, desiring to experience the sweet feeling of the Gopis, con- 
cealed his own dark complexion by stealing the golden hue of his 
beloved. We shall see presently that this fancy led to the later 
elaboration of the doctrine that Caitanya is the incarnation of 
Krsna as well as of Radha. The tliird Astaka addresses the sou of 
Sad directly as Mukunda, whose greatness could not be described 
even by men of great intelligence like [Vasudeva] Sarvabhauma.^ 

* The detractors of Caitan5'a are condemned in one whole section of 15 verses, 
entitled Caitanyabhakta-ninda bj’ Prabodhananda Sarasrati, Gopala Bhatta’s 
preceptor, in his Caitanya-cainiramrta. 

* The name of Sarvabhauma is specially mentioned not only because he was 
one of the foremost veteran scholars of the day but also because he also wrote a 
Caitanyasmka, on which perhaps Rupa’s own Astakas were modelled. Aaandiii 
quotes two verses from this work, one of which is again quoted as Sarvabhauma’s 
by Sanatana and both of which are given as Sarvabhauma’s in Kavikarnapura's 
Cailanya-candrodaya (vi, 43-44). 
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Caitaiiya has revealed the great wealth of Bhakti-rasa which cannot 
be found in the Veda or the Upani^d and which was never divulged 
before in any other greater incarnations {gundaravatamutare). 

In the Stavavall of Raghunatha-dasa, again, we have only the first 
two (out of about thi^^ Krsnaite) Stotras directly concerned with 
Caitanya. The first is an Astaka of the same type as those of 
Rupa, while the second, consisting of 12 verses, is entitled Gaiirdnga- 
stava-kalpatam. The Asteka refers chiefly to Caitanya’s life at 
Puri, his daily visit to the Jagannatha temple where he used to 
stand near the Garuda-column, the solicitous care of Svariipa and 
the servant Govinda, his fits of frenzy at the Sahkirtana and Iris 
revealing of the Bhakti-doctrine which was inaccessible to the old 
sages and lay concealed in tire Sruti. But the most remarkable 
statement occurs in the first verse which repeats the fancy of 
Caitanya’s double incarnation by saying that Krsna, having once 
fallen in love with his own beauty reflected in a mirror and desiring 
to taste his own sweetness as it was tasted by Radha, rvas born 
{jdtah) in Gauda in the one indivisible body of fair hue belonging to 
Radha who was his owm {apara-gauraika-tambhdk)} In his 
Sahkirtana Caitanya has thus merely cited with delight his own 
sweet names {mndd. gdyann uccair nija-madhura-ndmdvaliv asaii). 
The Stava-kalpatani, on the other hand, referring to Caitanya’s life 
of devotio_n at Puri at the house of [Kasisvara-] Misra as well as to 
his Guru Isvara Puri, his disciple Svarupa and Iris servant Gordnda. 
describes chiefly the ecstatic feelings of divine love which charac- 
terized the last phase of his life. It depicts Caitanya more as a 
Bhakta of passionate devotionalism than as an incarnated deity : 
but since the divyonmdda, the state of divine frenzy, has beer, 
regarded in Vaisnava Rasa-theologj’’ as the characteristic of the 
highest Madana Mahabhava of Radha, there is possibly an implica- 
tion here of the idea of the Radlia-incarnatiou of Caitanya.* In 
the Namaskriya verse to his Muktd-cantra, however, Raghunatha 
does not refer to the Radha-incamation of Caitanya, but siinplv 
regards him as an Avatara who took birth in the womb of §aci 
in order to bestow upon this world the bright nectar of his own 


' This conceit also finds expression in Rupa’s Lalita-mSdhava \-iii, 32, where 
the astonished Krsna is enamoured of his own beautiful refiection on the jewelled 
wall and expresses a greedy longing to enjoy it like Radha {sa-rabhasom upu- 
hkokU'.m kamaye radliik^^va) ; but there is no reference to Caitanya in this connexion. 

- But this need uot be presumed or read into it, for it is probable from all 
accounts that Caitanya practised the Ragaiiuga form of Bhakti and imagined himself 
as Radha. Raghunatha may be referring to this fact wthout any such theological 
implication of Caitanya’s Radha-incarnatiou. 
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Bhakti,* while in the body of the work itself, which deals with a 
fancied episode in Krsna’s career, no such reference occurs. 

Although these poetical and passionate Stotras do not form a 
part of the regular Geology of the school, they are yet composed 
by professed theologians ; and in spite of their undoubtedly devo- 
tional character they are yet coloured a great deal by their sectarian 
beliefs. It is therefore interesting to note that, apart from inevitable 
embellishment and exaggeration, they acknowledge, even if they 
do not theologically propound, the divinity of Caitanya and even 
his identity with Krsna. It is, however, not clear from these devout 
poetical utterances whether Caitanya -was regarded as Krsna himself 
or merely as an Avatara of Krsna. Some passages, as noted above, 
incline to the former view, but the term Avatara and its derivatives 
distinctly occur in other passages. It is, however, evident that here 
we have the definite suggestion, if not the elaboration, of the doctrine 
of double incarnation, which later writers developed with great 
delight. If Caitanya is to be regarded as Krsna himself, it was 
found necessary to explain how Krsna’s dark colour became trans- 
formed in Caitanya into a golden hue. Again, Caitanya’s ecstatic 
feeling of divine love for Kr§na in an almost feminine role of mysti- 
cally erotic passion also required explanation. It was therefore 
imagined, in accordance with the Madhurya theory of the school, 
that Krsna, in order to relish the supreme taste of his own Madhurya 
as it was rdished by his most beloved Radha, assumed the feelings 
as well as the beauty of Radha, so that the two became one in 
Caitanya. It may be noted here that one of the most approved 
modes of devotional realization of this sect consisted of the practice 
of the Raganuga form of Bhakti, an emotional state in which the 
devotee imagined himself as one of the dear ones of Krsna and played 
that rdle in his longings for the deity. The orthodox records show 
that Caitanya him^ probably began this practice, often imagined 
himself as Radha longing for her beloved Krsna and tried to realize 
the same intense yearnings. We shall see presently that in this 
emotional practice of the Radha-bhava he received support from 
Ramananda-Raya. If it was a fact that Caitanya, for his emotional 
devotional purposes, imagined himself as Radha, it was only a 
step that he came to be regarded by his disciples as Radha herself 
incarnated. Ramananda’s attitude, as reported by KrsnadSsa 
Kaviraja, probably indicates this final shape which the tendency 
took ; and this conceit was undoubtedly strengthened both by 
Caitanya’s fair complexion and his passionate ecstasies. The idea 


* nijam ujjvaliiatft bhakti-sudham arpayitum k^iiau \ 
uditam tarn Sac^-garbha-vyomni pGmatti vidhum hhajs || 
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of the Radha-incamation of Caitaaya was thus probably suggested 
by the Radha-bhava, whch Ms ‘ divine madness ’ for Krsna typified, 
as well as by the theological necessity of furnishing an explanation 
of the appearance of a fair, instead of a dark, Krsna. But the idea 
is only poetically suggested ; its theological imphcations never 
appear to have been fully worked out imtil Krsnadasa KavirSja 
sets it forth much later as the view of Ramananda-Raya in Ms 
Bengali Caitanya-caritamria. 

In the professed theological w’orks of the earlier Gosv&mins, 
however, Caitanya is referred to only in the Namaskriy^, but 
nowhere else in the body of these elaborate treatises his divinity or 
incarnated appearance is either mentioned or discussed in the same 
way as the divinity of Krsna. For reasons best known to them- 
selves these recognized theologians of the sect and authors of 
systematic treatises have not, except in their brief Namaskriyas, 
made any reference to Caitanya. \Vhile the personality and the 
direct spiritual realizations of the Master are silently passed over, 
Jlva Gosvamin, who has given an exposition of the entire philosophy 
and theology of the sect in his stupendous six Sandarhhas, has not 
uttered a single word about the Caitanya-concept in itself, as well 
as in relation to the Krsna-concept, with which latter concept he 
appears to be entirly occupied. Rupa and Sanatana in their two 
Bhdgavatdmrtas consider udth great devotional and scholastic acumen 
the question of Avatara, but they have in this connexion made no 
reference, either direct or illustrative, to Caitanya. Just as the 
Krsna-concept has to be traced and established in the light of 
Bhagavata texts, so it was necessary that the Caitanya-concept in a 
similar manner should find a distinct place in the authoritative 
philosophic and theological compendiums of the sect. If Jiva 
thought it necessary to write an elaborate Krpia-sandarbha , he 
never thought it necessary for some unknown reason to write a 
similar Caitanya-sandarhha. This remarkable omission has, no 
doubt, been made good by KrsMdasa Kaviraja in his scholastic 
biography of Caitanya, but Krsnadasa’s theology on tliis point is 
clearly the theology of a later date, anticipated no doubt by the 
six Gosvamins but never clearly expressed. Even in the collection 
of Stotras mentioned above, written by the professed theologians of 
the sect, we have only four (out of nearly one hundred) separate 
poems wMch are devoted to the glorification of Caitanya, the rest 
setting forth in highly sensuous language and imagery the various 
phases of the Vmdavana-lila of Krsna and Radha, The realization 
of the Lila or Mvine sport of RSdha and Krena indeed formed the 
central creed which Caitanya Mmself is reported to have emphasized 
by the erotico-religious emotionalism characterizing his own 
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devotional career. But this 1M& of Radlia and Krsna is considered by 
the Gosvamins only as set forth by the Bhagavata texts and not as 
directly realized by Caitanya, only in itself and not in relation to the 
Caitanya-ina; even though they regard Caitanya as the first founder 
of the emotional creed. 

We find the same attitude in the dramatic and Rasa-sastra 
works of Rupa Gosvamin. One might expect that the systematic 
exposition of the emotional aspects of the creed in the Rasa-sastra 
should, by way of illustration at least, make some reference to 
Caitanya’s ovm realization of this supreme emotion as a Rasa, but 
as a matter of fact this is never done either here or in Jiva 
Gosvamin’s Bhakti- and Priti-sandarbhas ; and wherever illustrations 
are drawn they are all dted from the older Pur^as and not from 
the newer living exemplification of the doctrines in Caitanya himself. 
The Ujjvala-nlla-mani of Rupa is even remarkable in not containing 
the usual Namaskriya to Caitanya, although there is a Namaskriya 
addressed to Rupa's elder brother and master Sanatana ; while 
in his Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu Rupa pays only in one verse * his 
homage to the lotus-feet of Caitanya-deva w^ho is Hari, and acknow- 
le(^es the emotional inspiration which has stimulated even an 
insignificant person like Mmself to undertake the task. Turning 
to Rupa’s dramatic works, which appear to have been purposely 
composed to illustrate the emotional aspects of the faith, we find 
that thej'- are entirely devoted to the treatment of certain aspects of 
Krsna-lila on the basis of the Puranic tradition. The Ddna-keli- 
kauniudt, which was probably his earliest dramatic attempt, contains 
even no express !N'amaskri 3 ’’a to Caitanya but opens with two des- 
criptive Kamaskriyas to Krsna. The Sutradhara, however, describes 
in the third verse the frenzied ecstasy of an unnamed Bhakta, 
which is probably drawn after Caitanya’s example. The work itself, 
on the other hand, sets forth a supposed episode in Krsna’s amorous 
career, which is not found in the ^rlmad-bhagavata or GUa-govinda, 
but which certainly became popular in medieval times as the Dana- 
lila and formed the theme of the Dana-khanda of Can^d^a's 
earlier Bengali Krsna-kirtana, as well as of many a later Bengali 
song and poem. In the two other dramatic works of Rupa, 
entitled respectively Vidagdha-fnddhava and Lalita-rnddhava,^ Krsna 
is presented as the Vidagdha and the Lahta Nayaka respectively 
of the erotico-religious sentiment, emphasizing in turns the Ai^varya 


^ hrdi yasya preranaya pravarlUo’hant varako'pi \ 
tasya hareh pada-kamalam vande caiianya-devasya a 
* The titles are obviouslj' on the model of Jayadeva’s descriptive naming of 
each section of his Gita-govinda. 
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and the Madhurya aspects of Krsna’s legendary career. The last 
named work opens with a suitable Namaskriya to Krsna, but the 
fourth verse pays homage to Caitanya, the son of 6aci^ without 
however directly identifying him with Krsna. But the second 
verse of the first work gives us a remarkable Namaskriya to Caitanya 
which is often quoted as expressing the author’s views about the 
founder of the sect to which he belonged. Imperfectly translated 
into English it runs thus ; 

Let the son of Saci shine in the hollow of my heart, the 
Hari, who is lighted up by an assemblage of lustre lovelier 
than that of gold, and who in his compassion descended at last 
in the Kali Age in order to bestow that wealth of his own 
Bhakti which was never bestowed before and which consisted 
of the exalted sentiment of love or Ujjvala-rasa.' 

In this verse which is similar to, but more definite than, the 
Namaskriya verse already cited above from Raghunatha-d&sa’s 
Mtiktd-cariira, Rupa Gosvamin states quite expressly his belief of 
Caitanya’s identity with Krsna ; but it also appears that the son of 
Sad was regarded by him as an Avatara in the Kali Age {avafirnah) 
for the special purpose of teaching, by his own example, the secrets 
of Ujjvala or Madhura Rasa, by which is of course meant the 
religiously sublimated erotic sentiment which the Rasa-sastra of 
this school established as the highest sentimeit of Bhakti. 

Rupa in this attitude appears to follow the views of Sanatana 
whom in more than one verse he reverently addresses as his master 
or Prabhu. The third Namaskriya verse of Sanatana's Brhad- 
bhdgavatdmjia makes it clear that SanJtana, like Rupa, regarded 
Caitanya not so much as the supreme deity of the faith as the ideal 
devotee-incarnation, the Bhakta-Avatara of Ki^a, who incarnated 
as the fair-hued ascetic son of for the purpose of himself re- 
lishing his own sweetness as it was relished by his own greatest 
devotee. It says ® : 

Victory be to this son of Sad, the Hari here in the dress 
of an ascetic, bearing the lustre of gold and the name of Krsna- 
caitanya, who having sweetly contemplated from his own 


’ anarpUacarim drat karnnayavcUirrMh kalan 
samarpayitum unnatojjvala-rasdni sva-bhakli-iriyam \ 
harih purata-siindara-dynlukadamba-satidipttah 
sadd hfdaya-kandare sphitratu vah iaci-namanah 1 
* si'a-dayita-nija-bhdvaffi yo vibhdvya svabhavat 
simadhiiram avatirw bhakta-rUpena lobhdti 
jayati kanaka-dkSmd kf^iw-caitanya-ndma 
harir iha jati-veialf sn-iaci-suni(r esahi 
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feelings the feelings of his own beloved towards himself, des- 
cended out of greed (to taste them) in the form of a Bhakta or 
devotee. 

It should be noted that the word ‘ greed ’ [lobha) employed 
in this verse is probably meant, as the Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu 
shows,* that Sanatana regarded Cmtanya’s rapture as an example 
of the Ragatmika or Raganuga Bhakti. If the nameless running 
commentary to this work is by Sanatana himself, he speaks, in his 
own explanation of this verse, of Caitanya as the Bhakti-rupa 
Avatara,*' the Parama-guru, the dearest Avatara of Sri-bhagavat 
{sri~bhagavat-priyatamdvatdra), who spread the sentiment of Bhakti 
consisting for the most part of the Sahkirtana of his own name 
[nija-ndma-sanklrtaiiafrdya-hhakt'hrasa-vistd-raka). Elsewhere in the 
same commentary he makes his views quite clear by saying * that 
the Gopi-bhava was admitted in this particular Avatara for the 
purpose of revealing the special excellence of Prema-bhakti. The 
belief is further indicated briefly in the Namaskriya * to Sanatana's 
V aisnava-tosanl commentary on the $nmad-bhdgavata, where he 
pays homage in almost similar phraseology to the Bhagavat Sri- 
kr^a-caitanya, who is full of compassion and who became an Avatara 
in Gauda for the purpose of propagating Prema-bhakti. It is 
also noteworthy that these passages appear to accept the implica- 
tions of the theory of dual mcamation of Caitanya, even if they do not 
expressly state it. But Anandin in his commentary on Prabodha- 
nanda’s Caitanya-caiidramtia attributes an eulogistic verse to 
Sanatana, which distinctly gives expression to this idea by saying 
that since the love of Radha and Krsna is an expression of the 
blissful divine attribute {Hladini $akti), it divided itself formerly in 
this world, in spite of its essential identity, into two forms, but the 
two have now attained a unity, called Caitanya, which is identical 


* See tay article on the Bhakti-Rasa-Sastra of Bengal I'aisnavism in IHQ, 

viii (1932), pp. 651-52. _ 

* In Gaura-gaxioddesa-dipika (&. lO-ii) a classification of the stages or hierarchy 
of Bhakta-riipa (Caitanya), Bhakta-svarupa (Nityananda), Bhaktavatara (Advaita), 
Bhakta (Srinivasa and others) and Bh^a-sakti (Gadadhara) is elaborated ; but 
this appears to be a further scholastic development of fine distinctions. It is 
difficult to say if Sanatana wanted to impb' any such distinction between Bhakta- 
rupa and Bhakta-avatara, for he appears to use the terms indiscriminately. 

’ yadyapi sri-caitanya-devo hhaganad-avatara eva, tatkdpi prma-bhakH-vise^a- 
prakHanarthdm svayxm avaMrnaivat te»a tadartkani svayam gopt-bhavo vyajyiUe 
(on £1. i). 

* vande iri-ktiifa'Caitanyam bhagavanfam krpdmayam \ 
prenta-bhakti-viiindrtharp gaudesvavatatara yah i 
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with Krsna but which is diversified by the brightness of the state 
of Radha.' 

These verses, no doubt, reveal an attitude of adoration which 
verges almost upon worship, but theoretically the Gosvamins do not 
maintain any such worship of Caitanya as they insist upon in the 
case of Krsna who alone, in their view, is the supreme deity of the 
faith. They appear to regard Caitanya more as an Avatara, the 
Bhakta-Avatara fer excellence, the Krsna incarnated as Radha, 
as it were, for a special purpose. It appears therefore that Caitanya- 
worship had not yet become a definite creed with these immediate 
disciples of Caitanya. This is even more evident from Gopala 
Bhatta’s Hari-hhakti-vUdsa, which is the most authoritative com- 
pendium of Vaisnava Acara of the sect. The eighteen out of twenty 
Namaskriyas to the twenty chapters of this work express the author’s 
deep reverence for Caitanya and apply to him such eulogistic 
epithets as the bhagavat, jagad-gum, ananta-adbhuia-aisvarya , 
tlrthcttama, mahd^carya-prabhdvaka, but there is nothing in them that 
does not apply, for instance, to one’s Guru; and it is remarkable 
that nowhere is Caitanya directly identified with Krs^ or even 
spoken of as an incarnation. The contents of the work appear to 
confirm and support this attitude; for it is significant that this 
elaborate authoritative text on the ritualism of the sect gives no 
direction for the worship of Caitanya or his image, although it deals 
elaborately with the every-day service as well as the temple-ritual 
connected with Krs^ and his image. 

There can be no doubt that the determinative creed of the 
Bengal sect was that Krena alone is the Bhagavat or the only 
and most perfect god. As the trend of their exclusively Krsnaite 
hymns, dramas and poems, as well as Sastric works which have 
Krsna as their only theme, should indicate, Rupa, Sanatana and 
Jiva, as as Gopala Bhatta and Raghunatha-dasa, adhere firmly 
to this creed. But this position, once accepted, would logically 
exclude every other claimant from the highest divine honour. It 
was therefore not possible from the strictly theoretical point of view 
to make an explicit declaration of what these personal disciples of 
Caitanya practically believed, namely, that Caitanya, like Krsna. 
himself, was the supreme deity of the creed. This inconsistency 
could be only reconciled by supposing, as they do suppose, that 


* radha-kr^V’ft-panaya-vikTlir klddini-iaktir asmad 
ekaftnandvapi bkuvi fura deha-bhedam galau iau \ 
caitanyikhyam prakalam adhuna tad'ivayam caikam aptam 
radh3‘bhdva-dyiili-iabalitam mumi kT$ifa-svarupam ( 

This verse is also cited by Krsaadasa Kaviraja anonymously at the com- 
laeucement of his "Catiidmida. 
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Krsna as the supreme being of endless incarnations made his descent 
in the Kali Age in the form of Caitanya, but that he assumed the 
fair form as well as the fervid feelings of Radha, uniting in himself, 
for the particular purpose of relishing his own divine bliss, the two 
incarnated forms (to use a theological phrase) of the §akti and 
the ^aktimat in a kind of identity in non-identity. The Gosvamins 
have taken great pains to demonstrate that Krsna is the Bhagavat 
and not an incarnation, but they never make any attempt in the 
same way to demonstrate the creed in the case of Caitanya ; for 
to avoid inconsistency they had to acknowledge that Caitanya was 
an incarnation, even if a unique incarnation, of Krsna, 

The theory of double incarnation, however, is not elaborated 
by the six Gosvamins, but w'e can see from what is said above that 
the germs of the idea are already contained in the fanciful suggestions 
scattered thror^hout their poetical, if not in their theological, 
writings. We have already remarked that the idea of the Radha- 
incarnation of Caitanya is attributed by Krsnad^a Kaviraja to 
Ramananda-Raya whom Caitanya is said to have met on the banks 
of the Godavari during his South Indian pilgrimage. It is possible 
that some such tradition existed, for Ramananda is called a Sahaja 
Vaisnava by Kavikarnapura. But Ramananda’s existing dramatic 
w'ork, entitled Jaganndtha-vallahha, the theme of which is the 
Vrndavana-lila of Krsna, makes no reference to Caitanya at all and 
does not bear out the allegation. The attribution of Sahajiya 
tendencies may have originated from Ramananda’s admiration and 
close imitation of the frankly sensuous lyrics of Jayadeva, whom 
the Sahajiyas claim, rightly or wrongly, as their Adi-guru and one 
of the nine recognized Rasikas. But our knowledge of Pre- 
caitanya Sahajiya cult is so meagre that it is impossible to come to 
a definite condusion. It is remarkable, however, that Krs^dasa’s 
account for the first time w^ants to emphasize that after Caitanya 
met Ramananda, the Radha-bhava in Caitanya became intensified, 
as if Ramananda revealed him to himself. From this time al^ 
commenced Caitanya’s deep appredation of Jayadeva’s erotic 
mystidsm which he is said to have constantly utilized in Rama- 
nanda’s company at Puri. Before this meeting Caitanya appears 
in his Navadvipa career chiefly as an incarnation of or identical with 
Krsna, but after the meeting he is held more and more to be the 
embodiment not only of Krsna but also of Radha. The closing 
years of his life at Puii, where Ramananda was one of his constant 
companions, are said to have been characterized by what is regarded 
as the highest emotion of the devotional state, namely, the Madana 
Mahabhava of Radha. That association with R§mananda 
apparently formed a turning point in Caitanya’s career of Bhakti 
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is indicated also by the report of Krsnadasa that it was the spiritual 
insight of Ramajianda winch reveled to Caitanya that he had, for 
the purpose of realizing his own divine nature, usurped the com- 
plexion and devotional spirit of Radha in the present Avatara.^ 
We are further told that it is to Ramananda alone, and to no other 
associate or follower, that Caitanya revealed himself in the united 
fonn of both Krstia and Radha.® 

On the other hand, Prabodhananda Sarasvari, who was Gopala 
Bhatta’s preceptor, makes direct use of this doctrine in his Caitanya- 
candrdmrta. This work, consisting of a series of 146 devotional 
lyrics in praise of Caitanya, may not be a recognized work of Bei^al 
Vaisnavisra but it has been held in great esteem. In this work, 
Prabodhananda appears to regard Caitanya as one of the greatest 
Avataras of Rrsna (si. i and 7), who descended to earth in the womb 
of Saci for propagating the spirit of Bhakti uurevealed even to 
great sages of old (£. 18). In one whole section {the tenth) of 21 
verses he speaks of the greatness of the Caitanya-Avatara, although 
it is maintained that he is not a partial incarnation (Arn^-Avatara) 
like the Fish, the Boar and other incarnations of past ages (si. 141). 
At the same time there are other passages which seem to indicate 
that Prabodhananda believed Caitanya to be the Isvara ( 61 . 37) 
and Hari himself (si. 41, 57}. The author, who was more a devotee 
than a theologian, does not appear to possess any exact theology ; 
but whatever might be his belief or theology on this point, there is 
no doubt that his work is one of the earliest which directly inculcates 
not only adoration but worship of Caitanya.® He also seems to be 
aware of the idea of Caitanya’s dual incarnation. He tells us (si. 13) 
that in Caitanya we have the form of Krsna united with “^at of 
Radha and bearing the beauty of the interior of a full-blown golden 


® vrft ^rg ftrai 1 u 

There appears to be no recognition of tliis doctrine in the earlier Bengali bio- 
graphy of Caitanya by Vmdivana-dasa. The Nagara-bhava of Caitanya, emphasized 
by Locana-dasa's Bengali biography, apparently develops the idea of Krsna- 
incarnation in a different direction, and has hardly any connexion with the tiiesis 
of the Radha-incamation of Caitanya. Jayaoanda, tlie other Bengali biographer of 
Caitanya, generally steers clear of all such theolc^ical subtleties. 

* But Prabodhananda’s pupil Gopala Bhatta, as we have seen above, hardly 
lends any support to such a cult. It is possible that although the ascetic Prabo- 
dhananda was apparently older than Gopala Bhatta, having been his unde and 
preceptor, his conversion to Caitanyaism may have taken place later when such 
a cult was gaining ground, and his work consequently may be of a later date ; or 
this view may have been his personal belief. 
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lotus.^ He therefore addresses Caitanya (^. 43) as the fair-com- 
plexioned lord of the Gopis manifested in the Kali Age.® 

It appears therefore that in this charming fancy of the Caitanyaite 
poet-devotees, most of whom were also the recognized theologians 
of the sect, an ingenious explanation was found of the golden hue 
of Caitanya's body, which would have been dark as Krsna’s had it 
not been for the Radha-element, As it appears from the works 
of the Gosvamins, it was at first, more or less, a devotional poetical 
fancy ; but it was soon developed into a fundamental doctrine, and 
it is probable that from this theory originated the common epithet, 
Gaurahari, of Caitanya, with an evident pun on the word gaura, 
which makes the appellation mean at the same time ‘ Gaura who is 
Hari ’ and ‘ the fair-complexioned Hari ' . 

The conception of the dual incarnation was, therefore, not 
unknown to the original Gosvamins, but its theological implications 
are not found systematically developed until we come to the time 
when Bengali Caitanyaite works, which in course of time almost 
superseded the earlier Sanskrit sources of Caitanyaism, came to be 
composed. We find it set forth in its full-fledged form in the 
Bengali theological biography of Caitanya written by Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja about 1615 A.D. We need not consider here in detail 
this later theological elaboration of the idea, but the process of 
Caitanya’s elevation from single to double incarnation, as we have 
already noted, can be traced in the account which Krsnadasa records. 
Although there are many passages in which Krsnadasa speaks of 
Caitanya as an Avatara, the ideal Bhakta-Avatira with the mission 
of Prema-bhakti, yet he expresses in unambiguous language his 
belief that srl-krsna-caitanya prabhu svayam bhagavan, thus employ- 
ing to the case of Caitanya the technical theological expression 
svayam bhagavan which had been hitherto applied to Krsna alone. 
In Krsnadasa's time Caitanya-worship apparently became an accom- 
plished fact.® This zealous bio grapher of Caitanya’s, who also 

* vibkrat kdntini vikaca-kanakdmbhoja’garbkdbhirdriiaw 1 
ekibliiUaift vapur avatu vo radhayd mddkavasya n 

* kalau prakata-gaura-gopipaiih, with an obvious pun ou the word gaura. 

*_Some of the irntnediate disciples of Caitanya like Narahavi-Sarkara and 

Vanisidasa appear to have believed in their own way in the worship of Caitanya’s 
image. In the Vamsi'Hk?d of Vatpsidasa we are told that Vaip^i'^Ssa, being con- 
^■inced by means of a vision that he should propagate the worship of Caitanya’s 
uaage, carved an image out of the wood of the tree under which Caitanya was 
born. It is also said elsewhere that Prataparudra of Orissa had a life-sized image 
of Caitanya made some time before his death, but since there is no independent 

sver a convert to Caitanyaism, the authenticity 
of this story is doubtful. In any case, these are isolated and sporadic instances 
and do not bear witness to any theoretical establishment of Caitanya-worship as 
a cult. 
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appears tx) have been a trained theologian in the school of his 
acknowledged Gurus Rupa, Sanatana and Jiva, spares no pains to 
demonstrate, with a wealth of theological texts and arguments, 
Caitanya's essential identity with Krsna, laying down emphatically 
that there is no other greater Tattva in the world than Caitanya 
who is Krsna [na caitanydt krsndj jagati -para-tattvafn ’param iha). 
Krsnadasa therefore takes upon himself the task of analysing the 
Caitanya-concept and thus supplying an important omission of the 
previous theologians of the sect. He achieves this end chiefly by 
applying to the case of Caitanya all the divine attributes and 
energies of the Bhagavat-Krs^ which had been elaborated by his 
predecessors and which have been discussed from the theological 
point of view by Jiva Gosvamin in his KrsiM-sandarbha. ^me 
writers even go further, and, identifying Caitanya with Krsna, evolve 
a series of Caitanya’s Parikaras and Parsadas parallel to those of 
Krsna, so that each associate and follower of Caitanya becomes 
from this point of view an incarnation of the various associates and 
followers of Krsna. 

It is not necessary to consider here the arguments by which 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja establishes his position, but what is interesting 
for us here to note in liis analysis of the Caitanya-concept is the 
further development of tlie theory of dual incarnation, in which he 
finds one of the principal theological justifications of advent of 
Caitanya. In applying the characteristics of the already established 
Krsna-concept to the anal 3 ^sis of the Caitanya-concept, Krsnadasa 
appears to maintain that the latter concept may be regarded as a 
supplement to the former. The motiveless attribute of divine 
bliss is the raison d’etre of Caitanya-lila as it is of Krsna-lila ; but 
while in &e latter case the supreme deity enjoys the bliss as the 
subject (Airaya), in the former case the bliss is enjoyed both as the 
subject (Asraya) and the object (Visaya). In other words, Krsna 
the Saktimat in his Vradavana-lfla enjoys the bliss arising from 
his association with his 6akti, Radha, but he does not enjoy the 
bliss, which Radha realizes, as inherent in himself. In the Caitanya- 
lila, therefore, he combines the rdles of Krsna and Radha, who have 
separate and real existences in spite of essential identity in the 
supreme but hitherto unattained divine unity of the subject and 
object of bliss.* The display of the blissful divine attribute 


’ It is curioos, however, to note that in the later hagiology of the sect 
Caitanya’s intiraate friend and follower Gadadhara is regarded as an incarnation of 
Radha and the §akti of Caitanya {Gaura-gaijoddeia, 11), while this honour is 
not accorded to either of the two wives of Caitanya. It is not denied that Caitanj'a 
is Radha, but sitrce Caitanya is also Krsna, bis Sakti from this aspect is Gadadhara. 
As Anandiii puts it : svayani iri-raihika .... eka-prakdsma srT-caitanyembhinni, 
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(Hladiai Sakti), therefore, is supposed to receive a further develop- 
ment in Caitanya than in Krsna. The diiference is merely a difference 
in the particular Lffa or divine sport, resulting in Caitanya’s adoption 
of the complexion and feelings of Radha, as well as those of I^sna, 
for a greater realization of the blissful attribute, but it does not 
affect Caitanya’s intrinsic divine selfhood as Krsna. The doctrine 
of the inscrutable Bhedabheda, which is peciiliar to the school, 
applies also here between the Krsna-concept and the Caitanya- 
concept ; for there is identity so far as the intrinsic divine nature is 
concerned but there is a difference in the character of the divine 
sport. 

But other theological difficulties were also perceived and had 
to be reconciled. In the orthodox Parana lists of Avataras and 
direct advents of the deity, Caitanya is not expressly mentioned, 
but his descent has to be presented as a case of fulfilled prophecy 
in order to bring conviction to the mind of the unfaithfrd. Then 
again, there is a $nmad-bhagavata text (xi, 8, 13) ‘ which apparently 
informs us that Krsna appeared in the three earlier ages in three 
different complexions respectively, viz. White (^ukla) in the Satya, 
Red (Rakta) in the Treta and Golden-yellow (Pita) in the Dvapara 
Age, but it further adds that now, i.e. apparently in the Kali Age, 
he appears as dark-blue Krsna. But the same Snmad-hhdgavata 
tells us else'where that the god is dark-blue in the Dvapara {dvdfare 
hhagavdn iyamah, xi, 5, 25), so that the two statements appear to 
contradict each other. To reconcile this conflict it is maintained 
by an ingenious interpretation of the texts that the intention really 
is to indicate that the deity appeared as dark-blue in Dvapara and 
not as golden-yellow, which must be the colour, as evident from 
Caitanya’s complexion, suitable to the Kali Age. In this con- 
nexion both Rupa and Jiva employ (without indicating that it is a 
quotation), as a part of their respective Namaskriyas to their 
Samksepa-bhdgavatdmrta and TaUva-sandarhha, the following verse, 
■which occurs also in •^e ^rlmad-bhagavaia (xi, 5, 29) : 

kysna-varnaf}i tvisakrsndm sd.ngopdngdstra-pdrsadam | 
yajnaih sanktrtana-prdyair yajanti hi sumedhasah || 

The verse has been explained by Sridhara, without any particular 
sectarian colouring, as applying generally to Krsna ; but both Rupa 
and Jiva, as well as Sanatana in his Vaisnava-tosam commentary on 


prakaianlarena gadadhaya-pm^ita-svariipa (on Caitanyacandramrta, Il8). 
See IHQ., viii (1932). p. 652, f.n. 12. 

' asan vartjas trayo hyasya grknaio'miyugam tAnuh 1 
iiiklo raktas talka pita idanhn kfsnatam gaiah 1 
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the ^rmad-bhdgavata, appear to take the verse as predicting in 
particular the advent of Caitanya in the Kali Age. According to 
^ridhara’s explanation the verse emphasizes the pre-eminence of 
the Krsna-AvatSra in the Kali Age.^ The phrase krsna-varnatn, 
in his opinion, apparently refers to his dark colour, and the phrase 
tvisdkysnam is interpreted in two ways by disjoining the word 
differently, viz. (i) in effulgence he is not dark {ivisd akrsna) as 
he is dark in complexion, but shines like a bright sapphire {in 'dranila- 
manivad ujjvalam), or (ii) in his bright divine presence he is Krsna 
{tvisd kfsnam), meaning that in the il^li Age he is pre-eminentlj'-' the 
Krsna-Avatara. According to Sridhara, again, the word an^a in 
the verse refers to Krsria’s beautiful limbs, updnga to his natural 
embellishments like Kaustubha, astra to such weapons as Sudar^a, 
and fdrsada to his retinue consisting of Simanda and others. The 
word yajHa need not, in his view, refer to anything more than 
general worship {arcana), and the word sanktrtana need not in the 
same way be taken in any narrow technical sense but should be 
interpreted generally as meaning the reciting of Kmna’s name 
{namoccdrana) and praise {stuti)} 

For those vho see in this verse an anticipation of Caitanya’s 
advent it is not difficult to interpret it accordingl5', Such methods 
of interpretative ingenuity are not unkno%vn in Sanskrit medieval 
theology or philosophy; and such feats are comparatively eas}" in a 
language like Sanslait which affords special facilities regarding the 
large number of meanings W'hich may be assigned to particular 
w'ords, the different modes of splitting up compounds and the 
diverse ways in which the syllables comprising a word or a sentence 
can be disjoined. It is quite natural therefore for the predisposed 
Bengal Gosvamins to find in this verse a prophecy of Caitanya’s 
appearance and press it into sectarian service. Accordingly, they 
agree in splitting up the phrase tvisdkfmam only in one umy, viz. 
tvisd akrsnam ' in brightness not dark ’ and making it refer to 
Caitauya's bright and fair complexion ; while the phrase kr^na- 
varna is supposed to refer to the citation of the syllables [varna) 
of Krsna’s name by Caitanya, although the more subtle JIva 


* anena kalau kysv^vatSrasya pySdhanyam dariayati. 

^ Even if Sanklrtana here be supposed to mean the peculiar Vaisnava mode 
of singing Krsna’s name, the occurrence of the word in this passage in the Srlniad- 
bhdgavata only indicates, apart from any sectarian interpretation, that the mode 
was fairly old, at least older than Sridhara who accepts this passage as genuine. 
If this is correct, then the Sanklrtana is probably uot such an innovation introduced 
by Bengal Vaisnavism as it is often supposed to be, although it must be admitted 
that Bengal Vaisnavism first realized its possibilities and made it into an effective 
mode of propagating Bhakti. 
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appears ^ to think that the phrase refers to the fact that Caitaiiya 
was inwardly Krsna himself {antah-krsna) but outwardl}'- Gaura 
or Caitanya, fair in complexion (ba^ir gaura, with the usual pun 
on the word gaura)y with an implied allusion to the Prakata and 
Aprakata aspects of tlie divine sport. All interpretations of the 
Bengal school, however, agree that the sanklrtana-praya yujna in 
the verse undoubtedly refers to the new mode of emotional'worship 
by loud singing, music and dancing which the school made so 
popular. They hlso agree that the rest of the verse means that in 
this Lila Caitanya had for his weapons (astra) only his companions 
like Nityananda {anga), associates like Advaita {updnga), as well as 
followers like GadMhara and others {pdrsada). What value this 
interpretation in itself may be judged to possess, there can be no 
doubt that it has an important bearing on the practical creed of 
Caitanyaism. But it is at the same time somewhat extraordinary 
that, apart from sucli passing references in the Namaskriyas and 
poetical effusions, neither Rupa, Sanatana nor Jiva in tire body of 
their elaborate and voluminous theological writing ever discusses, 
amplifies or illustrates the question from the point of viCM' of this 
important bearing, 

It is clear, however, from what has been said above, that the 
earlier Gosvamins of Caitanyaism implicitly accept Caitanya's 
identity with Krsna, even if they exphcitly declare only his Avatara- 
tva ; and to explain this identity they indulge in the mystical 
devotional fancy of the dual incarnation of Caitanya. The accepted 
theory is that Krsna’s dark colour and the form of a Gopa sporting 


‘ This verse is explained at some length by Jiva at the beginning of his Sarva- 
savivaiini Auuvyakhya to his Taiiva-sandarbha. The prose passage at the commence- 
ment of this explanation gives us the relevant context that the Srhnod’bhagavata 
verse eulc^ises Caitanya, to whom an eulogistic reference is also made. In this 
reference of his, Jiva Gosvamin appears to believe that Caitanya tn the Kali Age is 
an Avatara worthy of worship by the Vai|nava, that he is the presiding deity of 
his own Sampradaya, that by his descent he spread the current of loving de\'otion 
for the Bhagavat, and that his Bbagavad-bhava has been well established by the 
insight of endless believers in the Bhagavat. This is high praise indeed, but it is 
not clear if Jiva attempts here at all to establish that Caitanya himself is the 
Bh^avat, as he has in his Krsim-sandarbha taken pains to establish that Krsna 
himself is the Bhagavat. On the other hand, Jiva appears inclined to accept Caitanya 
as an Avatara of Krsna. The only other reference that Jiva makes to Caitanya 
occurs in the Namaskriya to Gopala-camp& and SahkaLpa-kalpairvma. In both 
these works he employs the same Namaskriya which comprehensively includes in 
one Anu§tubh verse homage to Kfsna, Krsna-caitauya, Sanatana, Rupa, Gopala* 
Bhatta and his own father Vallatiia and which can also be interpreted so as to 
apply exclusively to Krsna. The theme of both these works is of course Krsua- 
lila. In his Harinamamfia-vyakarana there is a Namaskriya to Krsna, but not to 
Caitanya. 
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in Vrudavana-lila are real and eternal, being essential and intrinsic 
to his divine selfhood ; but here, in Caitanya, Kr^a has apparently 
manifested himself differently. Here we have none of the mighty 
divine qualities of Krsna but only the rapture of erotic mysticism. 
These facts present theological difficulties which have to be explained. 
They are explained by this curious fancy of the external Radha- 
incamation containing in itself the internal Krsna in essence. This 
fancy became a creed in the next generation, and the cult of C^itanya- 
worship became an inevitable result. It would seem strange indeed 
that these devout minds should exercise themselves so much on the 
question of colour and complexion, but this is in perfect accord 
with the scholastic spirit of the age as well as with the theological 
position of the sdiool. The colour and complexion of Krsna was 
r^arded as a part of his divine essence, and any anomaly in this 
direction in his subsequent appearance has to be scholastically 
explained. The task of the later writers was to establish the supreme 
go^ead of Caitanya, and all the theological difficulties arising out 
of the sacred authoritative texts must be settled by the proper 
scholastic method. The fact of Caitanya’s fair complexion and 
display of ecstatic feminine emotions, which were absent in the 
l^endary Krsna, thus gave an opportunity of establishing as a 
doctrine the theory of dual incarnation, whidi was indeed suggested 
but not fully developed by the recognized earlier authorities of 
Caitanyaism. 




DRESS AND OTHER PERSONAL REQUISITES 
IN ANCIENT INDIA 

[MAN’S INDEBTEDNESS TO PLANTS] 

By Girija Prasanna Majumdar 

‘ la the life of mau the first aud foremost are food and clothing. 

To man these two are the fetter and chain, 

\\Tiich bind him to the field of rebirth.’ 

' Clothing is enough, if your body is covered, 

Food is sufficient, if you do not die of hunger.’ — Buddha. 

Here I am to present a succinct account of dress and other 

General personal requisites that were in use among 

the people of Ancient India, and to indicate man’s 
indebtedness to plants for the materials of clothing and beautifica- 
tion. The materials derived from sources other than the vegetable 
kingdom are left out of consideration. 

The Vedas bring man before us perfectly well dressed, caring 
for dres.s and creating an art of making dress. It is clear that the 
Vedic Indian was ordinarily in the habit of putting on a vastra 
(cloth)/ a vasana (garment, may be a shirt),* an uttarlya, adhivdsa 
(overgarment),® or pravara, or fravdra (covering),* and a u^nt^a 
(turban).® The women used to put on a nivi (undergarment),® 
paridhdiM (garment),® an adhivdsa (a veil, atka and drap^^ and an 
^lsmsa (turban).® The garments used to be coloured’® or uucoloured 
{pdndva)}'‘ Besides the above, there are scattered references to 
dothrng in general (vhsds) throughout the Rg-Veda. 


* E.V., i. 26. I ; 134. 4 ; iii. 39. 2 ; v. 29. 15 and so on ; A.V., v. i. 3 ; ix. 5. 
35 ; 3 di. 3. 21, etc. 

* R.V., i. 95. 7 ; A.V., viii. 2. 16 ; Chand. Up., viit. 8. 5 ; Kaus. Up., ii. 15. 

® R.V., i, 140. 9 ; 162. 16 ; x. 5. 4. 

* Brliacl. Up., vi. 1. ro. 

® A.V., xi. 2. 1 ; Ait. Brail., vi. i : Sat. Brah., iii. 3.2,3; iv. 5. 2, 7 ; xiv. 2. r, S. 
viii. 2. r6 ; xiv. 2. 50 ; Taitt. Saip., \-i. r. I, 3 : Vaj. Sam., iv. ly, etc. ; 
Sat. Brah., i. 3. 3, 6 ; iii. 2. i. 15 ; v. 2. l, S : Kat. Sraii. Sutra, xiv. 5. 3. 

’ A.V., viii. 2. 16 ; Brliad. Up., vi. i. 10. 

® R.V., i. 140. 9 ; 162. 16 ; x. 5. 4. 

* vuj. 2. 16 ; xiv. 2. 50, etc. 

Saiikh. Aranya. xi. 4- 

“ Sat. Brah., v. 3. 5, 21. 

‘2 R.V., i. 34. r ; 115- 4 ; 162. l6 ; vii. 3. 24 ; x. 26. 6 ; 102. 2, etc. ; for details 
see also Vedic Index, II, pp. 291-293. 
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The importance of cloth as a cardinal necessity of civilization 
was realized by the Vedic Indians and the Satapatha Brahmana 
holds that ‘ all civilized persons would wear clothing of some sort 
Vatsyayana, the putative author of the Kamasutra, prescribes 
the same dress for the ndgavaka with the addition only of a handker- 
chief, He tells us that ‘ the nSgaraka wears two garments, a vdsa 
or vasira, and an lUtarlya or a wrap for the upper part of the body. 
This upper garment was sometimes very highly scented with rich 
perfumes or flowers. He must always carry a handkerchief {karpata) 
with himself for removing perspiration ( ««.««« ) ,* 

According to Buddhist texts, the robes of Bhikkhus consisted 
of the sanghdti (double cloak), uttardsanga (upper garment), antara- 
vdsa (inner 'garment)~these three were collectively known as 
civam ; nivasana, prati-nivasana (both petticoats), sankaksika, 
prati-sankaksikd (side-covering cloths), kdya-pronkhana and mukha- 
pTonkhana (towels for wiping the body and face), kesa-praiigraha 
(shaving cloth), kandupvaticchada (cloth for itching) and bhesajaparis- 
karaclvara (garment for medicament) ; and that for bhdkkhunis or 
nuns consisted of : sanghdti, uttardsanga, antarvdsa, sankaksika 
and a skirts 

The manner of wearing robes has been faithfully recorded by 
Yuan Chwang. He says that ‘ the men wind 
y e 0 essing .(heir garments round their middle, then gather 
them round their armpits and let them fall down across the body, 
hanging to the right. 'Hie robes of the women fall down to the 
ground ; they completely cover their shoulders. On their heads the 
people wear caps with flower wreaths and jewelled necklets. In 
North India, where the air is cold, they wear short and close-fitting 
garments. The dress and garments worn by non-believers are 
varied and mixed. Some wear leaf and bark garments.’ 

‘ The Shamanas have only three kinds of robes. The cut of the 
three robes is not the same, but depends on school. The sang-kio-ki 
covers the left shoulder and conceals the two armpits. It is worn 
open on the left and closed on the r%ht. It is cut longer than the 
waist. The ne-fo-se-na has neither girdle, nor tassels. When 
putting it on it is plaited in folds and worn round the loins with a 
cord fastening. Nothing is said about seng-kia-chi-sanghdli. The 


1 S.B.E., XXVI, p. 9 ; XEIV, p. 69. 

* Kamasutra, I. iv. ^Sddhdranamadhikaraifam ; see also, Cbakladar, Social 
Life, pp. 156, 159. 

* a. Patimokkha, 18-24 ; 28-30 ; 45, 54 ; M. vii, viii, passim ; Cu. v, 29 ; of 
women, Cu. x, 10 (il. viii, 29); S.B.E., XIII; and I-Tsing, Chs. X-XII, 
Necessary food and clothing, pp. 54 and 78. 
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schools differ as to the colour of this garment: both yellow and 
red are used.’* 

The companions of Alexander noticed the same style of dressing, 
and the costume of the masses at the present time differs in no 
respect from what the Greek writers indicate in their descriptions.® 
And why ? Undoubtedly the dress of the Indians is best suited to tire 
climatic conditions of the land. Colonel Meadows Taylor, an army 
officer, who lived in India for a long time, in appreciation of Indian 
dress, writes : ‘ a form of dress (Indian) than which anything more 
convenient to walk, to sit or to lie in, it would be impossible to 
invent’. (Edinburgh Review for July, 1867.) 

About the dress of women of Indra we may quote Dr. Mitra 
who writes : ‘ After a careful survey of the sculptures extant, and 
the notices to be met with in ancient Sanskrit records, I am disposed 
to beUeve that the bulk of the women of the country wore the sari, 
and added thereto a bodice ; that respectable women put on a jacket 
over the bodice, and covered the whole with a scarf or chadar, and 
that some habited themselves with the petticoat or the drawers 
along with the bodice, the jacket and the scarf ’ . 

The dress of the Indians must have gone through certain 
_ , , , , stages of evolution before it reached a &.al shape. 

vou ono ress dress of man seems to have consisted 

of leaves and grasses matted together, and hung round the waist. 
There are references in the Veffic texts to the wife of a sacrificer 
putting on a garment of kuia grass.® 

In the Vinaya texts we have mention of gannents made of 
grass, of bark and of leaves (phalaka).* In the Vessantara-Jataka 
we read : — 


’ Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, Bk. II, 7. pp. 75-76. 

* Arrian noted in his Indika (Cb. XVI) ; ' They wear an undergarment of 
cotton which reaches below the knee half way down to the ankles, and also an 
upper garment which they threw partly ot'er their shoulders and partly twist in 
folds round their head ’. Nearchos (McCrindle II. XV, 20) notes that the ‘ natives 
wore a cloth which reached to the middle of the leg, a sheet folded about the 
shoulders and a turban rolled round the head See also Indo-Arj'an. \'ol. I, pp. 177, 
185*186, 199. 

The recently discovered statuettes at Mobenjo-Daro (circa 3500 B.C.) show 
that the dress of the Indus people (male) thoi^h preserved in a very incomplete 
state, consisted of two garments : ' a skirt or kilt fastened round the waist, and a 
plain or patterned shawl which was drawn over the left and under the right shoulder, 
so as to leave the right arm free ’. Mohenjo-Daio and the Indus civilization, Vol. i, 
P- 33 - ,, 

* Sat. Brah., v. 2, i, 8 ; Taitt. Sam., vi. i. 9, 7 ; 11. 2 ; Ait. Brah., i. 3, etc. ; 
Vaj. Sam., ii. 32 ; xi. 40. Commenting on this Dr. Das writes, ' this is a relic of 
byegone ages w’hen probably grass dress was used’. Rig-vedic culture, p. 211. 

* Mahavagga, viii. 28. 2 ; S.B.E., Vol. 17. 
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‘ Maddi who once Benares cloth and linen used to wear. 
And fine kodumbara, how bark and grasses will she bear ? ’ ‘ 

Yuan Chwang notes that some of the non-believers wore leaf 
and bark garments." 

In the next stage the valkala or bark was used for the purpose 
of clothing. In the Taittiriya Samhita (ii. 5. 3, 5) and Taittiriya 
Brahmana (i. 4. 7, 6) valkala in the sense of bark cloth has been 
used. It used to be utilized as material for clothing because it was 
cheaper than wool and easily available. The most intere.sting 
instance that will occur to every reader is that of the Epic hero, 
Rama, with his consort Sita and his brother Laksmana who put 
on bark as cloth druing their long exile of fourteen years in the 
forest. The other instances are of Gauri in the Kumarsambha’i'a 
and Sakuntala in the Sakmitala of Kalidasa, where they put on 
bark clothes when they li^^ed in the forest. It must also be noted 
that the cloths, if they can be said to be cloths, put on by ascetics 
are invariably valkala : a variety is, in some cases, with intermixture 
of skins of tiger, deer and the like. According to Heredotos: 
‘ The(se) Indians wear (also) a garment made of rushes which rvhen 
tliey have cut the reed from the river, and beaten it they afterwards 
plait like mat and wear it like corselet ' } 

In the third stage, we meet with fully developed garments. 
Among the terms used in the Vedas in connection with garments, 
we have suvasana (splendid garment,^ well dressed*) faridhana 
(dyed garments),* peias (embroidered garment of a female dancer),’ 
vddhiiya (bridal garment),® and vdtdpana (wind guard).® This is a 
sure indication ^at the art of weaving reached a high degree of 
perfection. The following quotations from the Rg-Veda will make 
the point clear t— 

and like a wife desirous to 

please her husband, Ushas puts on becoming attire and smiling 
as it were displays her charm I. 124. 7. 


* Fausboll, No. 547. Cambridge Eng. Ed., Vol. \T. 

^ Beal — Records, Vol. I. Bk. ii. 7, p. 76. This byegoiie relic is not, however, 
altogether byegonc. We have still living specimens of humanity in the jungles 
of various parts of India who use the same material for dress. Roxburgh: Flora 
Indica, p. 508 (Cal., 1874) ; Mrs. Spier : Life in Ancient India, Intro., p. 22 ; Dalton ; 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 155 ; Mitra ; ludo-Aryan, Vol. I, pp. 195-196. 
= McCrindle, I, iii. 98. 

\ R.V., vi. 51. 4; ix. 97. 50. 

R.V., i. 124. 7 ; iii. 8. 4 ; x. 71. 4, etc. 

* .\.V., viii. 2. 16 ; Brhad. Up., vi. i, ro. 

’ R.V.. i. 92. 4, 5 ; Vaj. Saip., xix. 82. 89 ; xx. 40 ; Ait. Brah., iii. 10, etc. 

® R.V., X. 85. 34 ; A.V., xi. 2, 4. ® Taitt. Saip.. vi. 1. 1, 3. 
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' This is the altar which we have decorated for the (Agm) 
as a wife attached to her husband puts on elegant garments (to 
gratify him) IV. 3. 2. 

‘ Exhibiting her person like a well-attired female she (Dawn) 
stands before our eyes (gracefully) inclining like (a woman -who 
has been) bathing V. 80. 5. 

‘ Ushas, the daughter of Heaven, tending to the West, puts 
forth her beauty like a (well-dressed) woman V. 80. 6. 

The art of spinning and weaving developed at this period was 
.... very much the same as it is to-day. The weaving 

consisted of a iasora (shuttle),’ a 
® veman (loom),* a mayiikha (wooden peg for keeping 
the web stretched),* and lead as weight to extend it.* Such terms 
as oiu, parvasa (woof),® and praclnnatana, Uintu, iantra (warp),® 
point to the same conclusion. Like what we find in modem Assam, 
the art of weaving was the special concern of the women in the 
Vedic period.’ In the -Vhguttara Nikaya, too, we find instructions 
relating to this art are given to the married daughters of Menduka 
Setthi. The necessary adjunct to dress making, that is, the sftchi 
(needle) is also mentioned in the Vedic texts." 

Connected with the art of u^eaving, was the subsidiary art of 
t-y-f I.- washing. We come across with such Vedic terms 
.irt ot u ashing as wn/ff (soiled garment),* malaga (washerman),’® 
vdsahpalpfiti (washer of clothes)” — which go to show that this art 
also developed at this period. We have no means, however, to 
ascertain what substance or substances they used to wash their 
clothes Avith. 

Dress was then very much valued, being regarded as an im- 
portant sign of civilization, and it seems that the practice of pre- 


1 R.V., X. 130. 2. * Vaj. Satn., xix. 83, 

« R.V., vii. 93. 3 ; x. 130. 2 ; A.V., x. 7. 42. * Vaj. Saip.. .xix. 80. 

» R.V., vi. 9. 2, 3 ; A.V., xiv. 2. 51 ; Taitt, Sam., vi. i r. 4. etc. 

« R.V.. X. 134. 5. etc. 

• R.V., ii. 3. 6 : ii. 38. 4 ; v. 47. 6, etc. ; A.V.. x 7. 42 ; xiv. 2. 51 ; sin 
R.V., X. 71. 9 ; vayairt, Pancb. Brah., i. 8. 9 ; vaya, R.V., x. 26. 6, etc. 

® R.V., ii. 32.4; .•V.V,. xi. 10. 3 ; Vaj. Sam., xxiii. 33 ; Taitt. Brah., iii. 9. C\ 4 ; 
Ait. Brah., iii. 18. 6 ; Sat. Brah., xiii. 2. lo. 3, etc. See Vedic Index, 2 vols. 

Spinning and weaving was a useful industry at all periods of Indian history. 
This is evident from the finding at irohenjo-Daro, of ‘ numerous spindle whorls in 
the houses; and that it was practised by the well-to-do and the poor alike is in- 
dicated by the fact that the whorls are made of the more expensive faience as well 
as of the cheaper pottery and shell. For wonner textiles, wool was used ; for lighter 
ones, cotton '. .Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, Vol. I, p. 32. 

» R.V., X. 136. 2 ; A.V., vi. I15. 3 ; vii. 89. 3 ; x. 5. 24, etc. 

A.W, xii. 3, 21. ” Vaj. Sapi., xxx. 12 ; Taitt. Brah., iii. 4. 7, x. 
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senting rich and well-made dress by^ and to, important persons on 
important occasions was greatly in vogue {R.V., X. 107. 2). Com- 
menting on the passage ‘ I have fabricated acceptable and pious 
works Hke elegant well-made garments’ (R-V., V. 29. 15), Wilson 
says : ‘ If the rendering be correct, this shows the custom of pre- 
senting honorary dresses to be of Indian origin and of considerable 
antiquity’.' Dr. Mitra quotes another verse from the Rg-Veda 
(VI. 47. 23) where the idea of a khilat again recurs. He further 
mentions tiiat ‘ gifts of “ elegantly adorned and well-dressed female 
slaves” are recited in a subsequent book Physicians, after a 
successful treatment, were used to be presented with a garment 
(R.V., X. 97. 4)-* 

Dress came to be so intimately associated with man’s civilization 
as to influence his very thoughts and expressions. The very similes 
and metaphors make use of it even in the Rg-Veda, as is evident 
from the expressions like ; — 

A holy man says ; ' Care consumes me .... as a rat (gnaws 
a weaver’s) threads’, I. 105. 8. 

‘ Day and Night, are interweaving in concert, like two famous 
female weavers, the extended thread (to complete) the web of the 
sacrifice ’, II. 3. 6. 

‘ She (Night) enwraps the extended (world) like a (woman) 
weaving (a garment), II. 38. 4. 

Wool, silk, cotton, and flax were the materials. Cotton and 

, , . , flax were the most common materials used for 

^ ^ ® the purpose of making cloth. 

The Sukraniti speaks of preparation of threads and ropes (IV, 
iii. 174), and the weaving of fabrics (IV, iii. 175) by various threads.* 
The Arthasastra shows that there was a separate department of 
Government in charge of the Superintendent of W’eaving whose duty 
it was to see to the manufacture of sfdra (threads), varma (coats), 
vastra (clothes) and rajju (ropes). In this department widows, 
cripple women and girls were employed, and they were rewarded 
for good work by presentations, such as scents, garlands, and some 
other prize of encouragement.® 

The Gohhila Grhyasutra mentions four kinds of material out of 
which clothes could be made ( ), i.e. 


'■ Rg-Veda, HI, p. 277. * lado-Aryan, I, p. 168. 

* Present of garment as a reward is also recorded in the Vinaya texts (M. VII) . 
King Pajjota presented Jivaka Komarabhacca with siveyyaka cloth ‘ which was the 
best, the most excellent and the first, and the most precious and the noblest of 
many cloths and of many thousands of cloths ' (S.B.E., XVII). 

* 13, p. 159. s Ch. 23, pp. 140-142. 
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k^atma cloths were made out of the fibres of the bark of K^uma 
(Atasi-fiax) ; the cloth called idna from the bark of Sana (hemp) 
which yields the best fibre, karfasa cloth from cotton fibres, and 
ourna cloths from the hairs of lamb.‘ In the Mahavagga (M., 
VIII. 3. 1) six kinds of robes are allowed to the bhikkhus : that 
made of linen, and those of cotton, silk, wool, coarse cloth and 
hempen cloth.- Yuan Chwang also mentions that the garments 
of the Indians were made of kian-she-ye (kauseya), of cotton, of 
ts'c-mo (k^auma) which is a sort of hemp, besides those made of 
kamhalaoxid. kardla (animal hair).^ 

The Amarko§a mentions 4 sources of fibres out of which cloths 
were made, namely, (12), or in other words, 

barks of plants, such as flax, hemp, etc. ( ) ; fruits, 

such as cotton, etc. (<|) ^cfT^ ; worms or insects — 

sources of silk (^rfir) and hairs, i.e., wool ( Hemacandra 
mentions . Yajnavalka Samhita des- 
cribes hmuma cloth as amkupatta (made of fibres, ?t w . 

It is further explained in the Mitaksara as 

i.e., amiu- cloths made of bark fibres.* Besides linen 
and hemp, the ArthasSstra mentions the fibres derived from 
Nagavriksa (?) Likucha, \"akula and Vata,® out of which cloths 
us^ to be made. 

Coming to the Ksauma cloths themselves the Arthasastra 
notes that the cloth ‘ which is manufactured in 
Ksauma cloth country (called) Vaiiga, is white and soft 

fabric ; that of Pandya manufacture is black and as soft as the 
surface of a gem ; and that which is the product of the country 
Suvarnakudya is as red as the sun, as soft as the surface of the 
gem woven while the threads are very wet and of uniform or mixed 

texture’.’ ^ f%ni 

These are regarded as varieties, very much prized and indis- 
pensable on ceremonial occasions. Among the important author- 


‘ II, X. 2 . 10 (S.B.E., 29). - S.B.E., X7, p. 397. 

* Beal's Records, Vol. 11 . 7, pp. 75-76. * Colebrooke Edition (1807). p. 167 

Quoted from ‘ Prachina Silpaparicaya ' l>y Girish Vidyaratna. 

* They were used respecti%'el>- in the making of garments called — JIagadhika 
Paundraka aud Suvarnakudya, pp. 93-94, Etig. Ed. (1915). 

>'Bk. II. Ch. XI.’So, p. 93. 
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ities mentioning it we may quote passages from the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata and the ^akuntala. Thus : 


aOrt r a i — B^akanda 77/10. 

irailT — Mahabharata, 

*T(iWTTfts^ifW I Sakuntala.' 

SI ^ 

Cotton cloths are the next to be dealt with. The Arthasastra - 
notes : ‘ The best cotton cloths are from Madhura 
0 on CO (Madura), Aparantaka (Konkan), Kalihga, Kasi, 

Vaiiga, Vatsaka (Kan^mbi) and Mahisaka (Mahismati)-** 1 

1 The art of 


Cotton cloth 


making cotton cloths reached high perfection in India and it formed 
the principal item of export. It attracted the attention and elicited 
the admiration of the Greeks so much so that tliey used to compare 
it with ‘ sloughs of serpents ’ or ‘ vapour from milk ’ and used to 
describe it a.s ‘ those fine textures the tliread of which could not be 
followed even by the eye 

Tet us here examine some foreign sources pointing to India as 
the original home of cotton cloth. Old Testament says that it 
comes from India (Ezekiel, XXVII. 24) ; so also the Greek writers, 
namely, Heiedotos (iii. 106), Arrian (Chap. XVI), Nearchos (II, 
XV. 20), Theophrastus (179 — quoted by Pliny, XII. 24), Strabo 
(Ancient India, XV. 20. 71) and Q. Curtius Rufus (McCrindle, 
p. 185).^ 

Mrs. Mannings commenting on this topic observes : ‘ Cotton 
in its manufactured state was new to the Greeks who accompanied 
Alexander the Great to India ’.® ‘It is difficult to conceive says 
Dr. Muir, ‘ that cotton though not mentioned in the hymns (of the 
Vedas) should have been unknown when they were composed, or 
not employed for weaving the light cloth which is necessary in so 
warm a climate Dr. Heeren says that, ‘ the coloured cloth and 
rich apparel brought to Tyre and Babylon from distant countries, 
were partly of Indian manufacture will scarcely be doubted after 
what has already been said of the extent of the Phcenician and 


^ From ‘ Prachina Silpa Paricliaya ’. 

® Bk, II, Qi. XI, p. 93, Buddhaghosa describes the ancient Madara as 
Madhura-suttapattana. 

* Andeut India, p, 65, Aiyangar. We learn from Sarnagadharapaddhati 

that cotton with fibres as read as burning fire as yellow as the feather 

of a parrot and as blue as the sky used to be culti\'ated in 

India. Upavanavinoda, SI. 97-99. 

* Andent India — McCrindle. 

® Andent and Medieval India, Vol. 11 . pp. 356-358. 

* Sanskrit Texts, V, p. 462. 
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Babylonian commerce’.^ Finally, Dr. Watt writes: ‘Ancient 
scriptures, sculptures, painting, literature, all point to the conclusion 
that Indo-Aryans used cloth made of cotton and that weaving 
and spinning were not only known but the art of starching and 
weighing a textile was also practised and that even dyeing was known, 
and that the art attained a perfection which was admired by foreign- 
ers.* But all these doubts have now been set at rest by the discovery 


of ‘ scraps of a fine woven cotton material ’ in the debris of the 
houses recently unearthed at Mohenjo-Daio. The Babylonian and 
Greek names for cotton, sindhu and smdon respectively, point to 
the same conclusion.* 

As for the other two sources, namely, silk and wool wt have 
not to deal with them as they do not come within our province. 

The subordinate art of dyeing came into vogue together with 
_ . weaving. The Sukrauiti {IV, iii. 171) mentions 

‘ the dyeing by the application of inferior, middl- 
ing and other colours, is one of the 64 kalas The Vinaya texts 
give the foUomng six sources of dye for robes : dye made of roots, 
made of trunks of trees, made of bark, of leaves, of flowers, of 
fruits. The dye is extracted from the raw material and the robes 
are dyed in a dyeing trough (M., VIII. 10. r).* The Arthasastra 
enjoins the Superintendent of Forest Produce to cultivate kimsuka, 
kusimhha and himhma — as materials for the production of dyes 
(p. 122).* From the Mahabharata it appears that people had a 
special liking for a particular colour for their dress. Arjuna is 
represented as saying : ‘ Collect the w-hite clothes of Acharyya and 
Saradvata, the yellow ones of Karna, the blue ones of Aivatthama 
and the king Even the gods and goddesses, heroes and heroines 
had particxdar surnames on the basis of the colour of their clothes. 
Thus we have Pitambara, or the yellow-clothed One, is given to 
Krishna, Nil^bara, or the blue-clothed One, to Balabhadra, and 
so forth. 

The details as to the type of clothes to be put on at particular 
seasons, such as Grisma, Varsa, Sarat, etc. are 
also prescribed. Thus Susruta recommends for 


Seasonal clotl:es 


^ Historical Researches, III, p. 363, quoted from Inclo-Aryan, I, p. 169. 

^ Commercial Products, IV, pjj. 43-44. 

* .\iimial Rep. Arch. vSur. India (1926-1927), Sec. 11 , p. 53. Also Mohenjo- 
Daro and the Indus Civilization, Vol. I. p. 33. 

* S.B.H., XIII, p. 158. 

* Cf. also M., riii. 29, where the Bbikkhus are allcnved to put on robes of a blue, 
light yellow, crimson, bro%vn, black, brownish yellow, or dark yellow colour; robes 
with skirts which had flower on them ; who wore jackets and turbans. 

* Cf, CTli wsm I I »|»lt S l fiir*) I 
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the grtsma (hot) season light clothes scented with finest sandal 
powder, sandal paste and garlands of flowers of water lilies and 
lotuses (ii) ; for var^a (rains) — warm clothes and fine aguru paste 
(6) ; for ^arat (autumn) — clean and thin clothes (amalalaghu) 
scented with sandal paste or with camphor, as well as garlands of 
autumnal flowers (7) ; and so forth.^ Panini refers to a particular 
cloth (xn» 1 1 ahir«<tii) to be put on during 


rains (cf. Patimokkha, 24 where robes for the rainy season are 
mentioned),* and another for autumnal season 

1). 

Elaborate directions are given relating particularly to the 
r 1 4.1, *• females putting on types of dothes. Thus women 
females husbands are directed to put on dothes of 
red colour (or border), widows are forbidden to 
wear them altogether, and maidens are enjoined to put on white 
cloth : 


tailf*! %fr I 

Connected with this are instructions given to women against expos- 
ing their navels and breasts, and they are also enjoined to bring their 
clothes down to their ankles : »rTfir 1 

»f ^ 1 1 Cf. Amarkosa 21, p. 169. 

It must be noted that ladies used something like a bodice as an 
undergarment, called kanchuka. Bodice and undergarment became 
an imperative necessity for all decent women «r I 


One authority enjoins that a woman without a bodice should 
be debarred from participating in the preparation of srMdanna 
(funeral cake) : 

far^S^TTUT «*(TfdST || 


An important item to be connected with the female dress is 
the veil or abagunthana ( ) . A complete idea of the 
female dre^ prevalent in the post-Vedic India may be obtained 


* Uttaratantra, Cb. 64. ‘ On seasonal cloth ' (1-20). Eng. Transl., Vol. Ill, 
PP- 396-403- Rules of Health— Svastha Vrttadhyaya. 

* S.B.E.. XIII, p. 28. 

* Quoted from Indo-Aryau. 
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from two quotations, one from the K^arabari, and the other from 
the Lalitavistara. In the Kadambari the dre^ of the Candala- 
kanya from the Deccan is thus described ; 

I In the Dalitavistara we read that 
king Suddhodhana ordered that all those who would attend on 
Mayadevi on her journey to the garden of Lumbini, should wear 
clothes, soft and fine, coloured with pleasant dyes and smelling 
sweet, witli the best of the scents.^ 

srrajjtm il D.V., vii. 8o. 

The Kathina ceremonies as described in the Mahayagga (M., 
\di) show what perfection the art of sewing reached in ancient 
India. In this ceremony a stock of cotton cloth was ‘ provided by 
the faithful to be made up into robes for the use of the Sarngha 
during the ensuing year. The whole of this cotton cloth must be 
dj’-ed, sewn together and made into robes : the robe is marked for 
the purpose of measurement, washed, cut out (according to measure- 
ment for each robe), pieced together, sewn, made strong (in the 
seams), strengthened by a braid, or by a binding along the back, 
or by being doubled in parts, and dyed (M., VII. i. 5).* By the time 
of the Sukraniti (IV, iii. 183) the knowledge and practice of sewing 
of covers (coats and shirts) became an art.* 

^ For the purification of clothes which cannot be 

clothes' cashed the following directions are given by Manu 
and in the Agnipurana ; — 

Silk and woollen stuffs should be treated with alkaline earth ; 
blankets with powdered arista (nimba) fruit, amiupaitas with vilva 
fruit and linen cloth with (a paste of) yellow mustard — (M., v. 
120}.^ The Agnipurana prescribes vilva fruit for amiupaitas, white 
mustard for linen cloth and mere sprinkling of water in which flowers 
and fruits are dipped, for woollen stuffs. 

The perfection reached in the art of making dress and things 
relating to dress, is further reflected in the subsidiary' art of washing. 
Unluckily we have no materials relating thereto, but we have two 
injunctions, one in the Arthasastra,® and the other in the Laws of 


' .Social Life — Chakladar, p. 157. 

* S.B.E., XVI, pp. 154-155- Cf. also JI., viii. 13. 2 : viii. 29, C. x. lO- 

s XIII, p. 159. 

* S.B.E., XXV, p. 190. 

* Bk., IV, i. 201, ‘the doth to be as white as a jasmine flower’, p. 29. 
Eug. Ed- 
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Manu * which show that it was advanced enough to receive the 
attention of the State. 

(a) US^JiSA— HEAD-DRESS 

Head-dress was common in ancient India * and even in modern 
India some kind of head-dress is put on by people on ceremonial, 
or on important occasions, or even when one goes out, except in 
Bengal, Orissa, and Assam. 

The object for which this head-dress is meant is nicely put 
forth by Susruta.® He says it should be used to protect the head 
from sun, air, dust, rain, s^Yeat and cold — i 

A typical description of the head-dress may be obtained from 
the Kadambari where it is said : 

The necessity of a head-dress is emphasized by the practice of 
making brides and bridegrooms put on a very elegant kind of head- 
dress called mukuta — a practice which is universal with the Hindus 
all over India, including Bengal, Orissa, and Assam, where head- 
dress is not ordinarily used. 

The items that we have to note now do not strictly speaking 
constitute dress proper, but they are so often used in connection 
with dress as to constitute the inseparable adjuncts of dress as it 
were. These are Umbrellas, Shoes and Sticks. 

The Sukraniti (III. 8-io) enjoins that ‘ one should always 

have umbrellas, shoes, etc. ; and at night, on occasions 

connected with death, one should be a stick-bearer and have a 
head-dress ’ . It is clear then that the above-mentioned items 
were very much in vogue at the time when the Sukranlti was 
composed. Another authority runs almost precisely in the same 
strain. The Visnupuraiia (II. 21) enjoins that one should have the 
umbrella to protect one’s body from the sun and the rain, a stick 
during travelling at night and through a wood, and have shoes for 
general relief to the body. 


’ Loc. cit., Vin. 396. 

® A.V., XV. Z, I ; Ait. Brah., VI, i ; §at. Brah., III. 3. 2, 3 ; IV. 5- z, 7 : XIV. 2. 
I, 8, etc. 

^ Susruta Sanihita, Nidanasthatia, Ch. 24. 
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(6) CHATRA— UMBREI.LA 


Both Brhatsamhita ' and Ynktikalpataru * devote a chapter 
each on umbrella. Both of them classify tunbrella into two classes : 
viz.,, one meant for sovereigns (msesa) and another for ordinary 
people (sdffianya). The object of using umbrellas by ordinary 
people, according to the author of the Brhatsamhita, is to protect 
the body from the cold and the sun. TOW ‘ ^didMc^K g 5 

I ^ fsirorm n < « 

Umbrellas were universally used both by men and women and 
there are subclasses within the classes mentioned above. Thus 
kings and queens, princes and nobles, commanders, priests and other 
different classes of citizens had each its particular type of umbrella. 
As for females putting on umbrella, the practice is not in common 
use among the Hindus, at any rate, now. But it used to have been 
a fashion in ancient days. The goddess, Gahga, is described as 
having a white umbreUa spread over her head ( ^ fi t a 1 4 ^^ ), 

and Mahe^weta, the heroine of the Kadambari, describes her as one 
having an umbrella over her head ( ^ 

MiwqlMcT ). As for kings putting on umbrella, it is a most invariable 
insignia of Royalty. According to Yuktik^pataru ^ the following 
are the Roj^al equipments : — 

irWTf II 


'SJGJI ^ 






^8 


Umbrella was regarded as the symbol of kingly authority and 
the paramount power of India used always to be described as 
WTE, or, the Umperor having the sole use of the Royal Umbrella. 

The umbrella, according to the Yuktikalpataru, used to be 
composed of six parts, viz. danda (stick), ka-Jida (neck), ^aldkd 
(spokes), rajjtt (thread), vasira (cloth) and kUaka (hinge) — 

I 

|| 8 a® 


^ Ch. 72, pp. 922-924. 

« Ch. 43, pp. 62-67. 

* Ch. 39, p, 72. 
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As for the king’s umbrella the stick and the neck are to be made 
of pure wood, spokes are to be made of bamboo of pure origin, 
both the thread and the cloth are to be of scarlet colour ; another 
variant is that the stick and neck are to be made up of sandal wood, 
the thread and cloth to be pure white, and the nice umbrella thus 
made must be decorated with a golden pitcher at the top. 

5 ^ i 

^ II 454 

^ yrsit II 455, and so on. 

The main stick of the umbrella of ordinary' people is made of 
the following eight kinds of timber : Campaka, Panasa, Sala, Sri- 
phala, Candana, Vakula, Nimba, and Vajravarana 

TT»m! WT! I 

n 474 

gssm 11 475 

As to the last kind, i.e. Vajravarana, the commentator says 

^ ^ wraf: 1 

, etc.^ 

Umbrellas also were used to be given as gifts, and they are 
so used to-day, as gifts on sacrificial, ceremonial and on other rdigious 
occasions. The Mahabharata in the section ‘ enjoins the 

gifts of white umbrellas, having a hundred spokes as a religious act 
calculated to ensure the donor a long residence in the heaven of 
Indra, respected by gods and the brdhmanas 

ff I 

35 W steiniwi* t II 

II® 

The formula consecrating the gift of umbrella on the occasion of 
iraddha runs : ‘ this umbrella is given to the Brahmin for the 
protection in general ’ : i ” One of the 


that 


«nr<^ w, 



* Yuktikalpatani, p. 65. 

* Quoted from Indo-Aryan, I, p. 264. 

* For the origin of the practice of the gift of umbrella see Mahabharata 
Anuiasana Parva, Chs. 95 and 96, pp. 2022-2023. Kaliprasanna Sinha Edition. 
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texts requires the ^fts of earth, rice, water, gold, silver, doth, 
scents, garlands, fruits, umbrella, betel-leaf and a seat — as twelve 
^ts constituting a perfect body of gifts without whiti no worship 
is complete. 

TTW «|W|ei^q ^ 1 

Cv 

Or, ^ ^ nsrd ^ I 

1T»^ «l5( 'JW 5n!IT 1 

Another formula used in connection with the worship of the 
Mother Goddess, Durga, rmis : ‘ Oh mother, I am givij^ unto 
thee an well-made umbrella for protection against the rain and the 
sun ; please, do accept it and oblige 

>nn Pi^r<<H fflBT n 

The Vinaya texts mention two kinds of chatiah (sunshades ; 
Cu., V. 9. 5 ; 23. 2, 3) : both are figured in the most andent 
Buddhist sculptmes. The old commentary on the cone^onding 
rules for the nuns (Bhikkhuni-vibhafiga, Padttiya, Ixxxiv. 2. i) 
says that sunshades are either white or made of matting, or made 
of leaves {talipot palm), they are either man^ala-baddham, or 
ialak&'bad^am (S.B.E., XX, p. 134). As to the etiquette to be 
observed in their wearing the same texts (p. 65 ; Cu., viii. i. i) 
note that ‘ it was a sign of ^courtesy or of respect to put down a 
sunshade when entering an Arama.’ (M., v. 12 and 6ist and 62nd 
Sekhiyas — S.B.E., XX, p. 272), 

(c) UPANAHA— FOOTWEAR 

Footwears were in common use in andent India both as a 
matter of luxury and as a necessity. First mention of footwear is 
to be found in the Taittiriya Samhitii (V, 4. 4, 4 ; 6. 6, i, etc.) — TTufff 
g m^ fTT I 

Next the Gobhila Grhyasiitra (III. i . 6) requires that the student 
should not put on shoes within the village of his residence ( 
^pqprrNtDnO> but may use them outside it. Su^ruta gives 
not only a description but also an explanation of the necessity of 
having ^oes : ' if any one often travels barefooted, he feels out 
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of sort, his senses fail, vision becomes impaired and his expectation 
of life is reduced 

Footr^’ears were of two types, viz. those made of wood are 
called and those of grass or leather, called i ^ilpa- 

^astra prescribes that images with feet must have shoes : 

cfsiT I ^ crqr i And 

the materials to be used for such purposes, according to the Devi- 
puraiia, are : — 




^ ?ir qiraf ii 


As for the materials used for making slices, besides wood and 
grass, we may note coir. In the Kadambari we see fqstrfjiqrT 



Wooden footwears are exclusively used by the sannydsis and 
orthodox members of the priestly classes who have an aversion to 
animal leather. In \dllages wooden footwear, called khadam, is 
the ordinary form commonly in use by the people. 

The accounts regarding the shoes and sandals given in the 
Vinaya texts, are elaborate, complete and more in detail. Thus 
footvvears are broadly classed into slippers and sandals_ (p. 66; 
Cu. V. 12) and boots (M., V. 2. 3). These are again divided into 
various kinds (M., V. 8). They are used to be lined inside (il., V. 
!• 30; 13' 13). various colours, such as blue, yellow, red, 

brow'u, black, orange or yellowish (M., V. 2 — Nllika Ummdra- 
pupph’a-vanna ; pitika-kanikdra-puppha-vmina, lohitakajayasumana- 
puppha manjetthika, manjetthi-vanna eva; kanha-aiariUhaka-vanna, 
maharangaratta-satapada-pitihi-vanna, mahanamanitta-sambhtmxa- 
vanna, pandapaldsa-vanna ; kumndiyam pana paduma-puppha- 
vcinnd'ti (B)— and the boots are also described as variously coloured 
(M.,' V. 2. 3 — chitra'ii vichitra). 

They are made of Una grass, muiija grass, of babbaja grass, of 
the leaves of the date palm, of kamala grass and of wool (M., V. 
8. I and 3 — liintdla pdduka, khajjura paduka,^ etc. See also Jataka, 
Fausboll, No. i, 119, 149, 178 ; IV. 42). 


' Sa^ruta Samhita, IV, xxiv, 

* S.B.E., XVII. pp. 14-23 ; cf. also M., i. 25 . 8 ; v. i. 29 ; 8. 3 ; v. xz, etc. 
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[d] YASTHI— STICK 

Stick is the final adjunct of dress ; this is also used on. religious 
and ceremonial occasions. On stick the Susrata has this : ‘ He 
(the bearer) becomes courageous, patient, forbearing. He can 
stand erect, and is not troubled by fear ’ . ‘ Sticks are generally made 
of wood of various plants, and of cane. From the fact that yasthi 
or dn-nda is used for punishing offenders, the criminal administration 
of a government in ancient India used to be designated as Dandanlti 
for ^ ^ 

’irtn: UHT *r K * 103-104. 

Thus in course of this article we have tried to trace the evolution 
. of dress in India beginning from the earliest times 

one usion know of. The word dress has been taken not 

in a narrow but in a wide and comprehensive sense including 
not only the wearing apparel but also adjuncts like head-dress, 
umbrella, footwear and stick. 

Dress is a very important factor of human civilization 
differentiating man from the nude brute, and, therefore, this story 
of its evolution is very vital to the history of civilization of mankind. 
.\loug with dress came into being the art of spinning and weaving, 
dyeing, washing and purification of clothes giving birth to several 
classes of persons engaged in these occupations. We have refuted 
to these things briefly in proper places. The dress of the Indian 
men ajid women, it seems, has been a product of the soil eminently 
suited to the climate, and the art and style of dressing appears to 
have received thouglitful, scientific and sesthetic consideration, 
there being prescriptions for particular types of clothes to be put on 
during particular seasons of the year, and there being rules govemii^ 
the manner of putting on clothes, especially on the part of women. 

Coming to the materials for dress w'e find that most of them 
belong to v^etable kingdom. Thus Kusa grass and leaves were 
utilized for the purpose of dress in the earliest stage, valkala (bark 
of trees) in the next, and last of all we come to flax and cotton which 
have continued to yield materials for cloth down to to-day. Plants 
again supplied the materials for dyeing, there being six sources, 
namely, roots, trunks of trees, barks, leaves, flowers onA fruits. _ Plants, 
too, yidded materials for purification and cleaning of precious and 
unwashable clothes. Plants supplied most of the materials out 


‘ Susruta Saijihita, IV, xxiv. 

* For details see Yuktikalpataru — Ch. on Danda Yukti, p. 15. 
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of which umbrellas used to be made and footwears were mainly- 
made of grasses, coir and wood. Last of all come sticks which 
were invariably of plant-products. 

Thus the survey of this field of investigation alone suffices to 
increase the sense of man’s indebtedness to the plants and plant- 
products for dress which is the first and last sign of his civilization. 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE BRHATKATHA 
AND ITS ALLEGED RELATION TO THE 
MUDRARAKSASA 

By C. D. Chatterjee 

Dhanika, in his Avaloka,^ the commentary on Dhananjaya’s 
Dasartipnka, states that the Brhatkathd is the source of the Mndrd- 
rdksasa, and cites the following verses in support of his statement : — 

‘ Tatra Bvhaikathdmvlam Mudrdrdksasam — 

(i) “ Cdiiakyandmnd te ndtha 

^akatdla grhc rahah i 
Krtydm vidhdya sakasd 
Sa-putro nihato nrpah n 

(ii) Y ogdnandayaiah^ iese 

Purvanandasutas tatah i 
Catidragupiah krto rdjd 
Cdnakyena mahait-jasd ” || 

Iti Brhatkuthdydm silcitam.’ 

But in reality, these two verses occur in the Brhatkathdnianjari 
3f Kseinendra from which thej' appear to have been quoted verbatim} 
[t is in view of this fact that we should correct ‘iti Brhalkaihdydm ’ 
3f Avaloka- into ' iti Brhatkaihdmanjarydm ’ , and while correcting 
t, we must bear in mind that the original Brhatkathd of Gunadhya 
vas written in Paisaci and not in Sanskrit.* 


' Avaloka on i. 68 of Datarupaka, Niraaya Sagar Press Ed., p. 34. 

* Read Yogananda^. 

® The corresponding verses in the Brhalkathdmahjan are as follows ; — 

‘ CAnakyandmnd le ndtiia Saka^agrke rahak \ 

Krtydm vidkdya saptdhdt sapidrv nihato nrpah 11 (216). 

Yoganands yasah iese PUrvanaiidasntaslaiaft 1 
Candragupto dhrio rdjye Cdnakyena tnakaujasd ' 11 (217). 

Brliatkailidhianjarl, Nirnaya Sagar Press Ed., p. 24. Dr. Sylvain Lew's reading, 
Candragitp/o vrto rdjd ' (217&), seems to be better (C/. Levi’s edition, p. 47). 

* A different opinion is, ho\ve\er, maintained by Prof. F^x Lacote. According 
0 him, at a period relati\’ely remote, the name ' Brhatkathd ' made one think only 
f Ksemendra’s book. As there is no apparent similarity between the story of the 
iug Nanda, Candragupta, and Caiiakj'a as given in the Brhatkathdmanjarl and that 
0 be found in the Miidrdrdksasa, the opinion of the learned Professor is clearly 
ladmissible. Besides this, the difference in the names of the two works is fatal. 
/. Essai sur Giiiiddhya et la Brhatkathd by Prof. F. Lacote (Paris, 1908). Translated 
ito English by Rev, A. M. Tabard, ‘ Essay on Gutiadhya and the Brhatkathd ' 
Bangalore, 1923), p. 16. [References in the following pages follow the English 
iitioii.] 
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It is, however, difficult to admit that Dhanika himself has 
quoted these two verses from the Brhatkathdmanjarl. With regard 
to the date of that work, the consensus of opinion is that it was 
composed by K^mendra about the same time as liis Bhdratajnmjart 
i.e. about 1037 A.D.’ In the Sarasvatikanthdbharana, an important 
rhetorical work in Sanskrit, which was written by king Bhoja 
of llalwa (1018-1060 A.D.) about 1025 A.D., Dhanika has been 
quoted anonymously no fewer than sixteen times by way of illustra- 
tion.® It is evident, therefore, that the Avaloka was composed some- 
time before 1025 A.D., and, thus, it must have been earlier than the 
earliest possible date of the Brhatkathdmanjan by at least a decade, 
if not more.' In view of this anachronism, we cannot but admit 
that the verses in question as well as the concluding remark, ‘ iti 
Brkatkathdydm sucitam ’, are later interpolations. 

Some scholars are of opinion that the Brhatkathd of Gunadhya 
is the source of the Miidrdrdksasa, as stated by Dhanika in his 
Avaloka (‘Taira Brhatkalhdmuiam Mudrdrdksasam').* But there 
is no cogent reason to suppose that the story of Nanda {Yoga- 
Nanda), Candragupta (son of Purva-Nanda), and Canakya, as 
included in the terrestrial story of Vararuci, was derived by Visakha- 
datta, or even by Ksemendra and Somadeva, from the ori^nal 
Brhatkathd of Gunadhya.' Prof. Felix I^acote in his ‘ Essai sur 
Gunadhya et la Brhatkathd ’ contends that there was a Kashmirian 
recension of the Brhatkathd which was the original of the Brhatkathd- 
manjari and the Kathasaritsagara,’^ and Dr. Keith too is disposed 


^ Ksemendra was a contemporary of the Kashmirian kings, Aaanta (1029- 
1064 A.D.) and Kala^a (1064-1089 A.D.) of the First Lohara Dynasty. It is now 
admitted on all hands that the Byhaikathamanjan, like the manjans of the Ramayana 
and the Makabhdrata, was composed by the poet towards the beginning of his 
literary career. Levi, S., Journal A&iatique, 1885, ii. pp. 400-402 ; 1886, i. pp. 217- 
219: Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature (1928), p. 276; Cj. Biihler, Indian 
Antiq-uary, i. pp. 302-309. 

“ Col. Jacob, J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 304 ; Cf. DaiarUpa by G. C. 0 . Haas, Intro., 
p. xxiii, n. 2, and p. xxxiii, n. 2. 

^ According to Prof. Dhruva, Ksemendra, the author of the Brhatkathdmanjarl, 
was junior to the commentator Dhanika by about a century and a half. (!) Cf- 
Mitdrdrdk^asa, ed. by Dhruva, 2nd Ed., Intro., p. xix. (Poona, 1923). 

* Ghosh, A., Indian Historical Quarterly, vi. (1930), pp. 275-276. 

* For an eSort to extract historical data relating to Candragupta’s relation 
with the Nanda family from the Brhalkathdmahjarl and the Kathasaritsdgara, on 
the supposition that they were based on the BfhMhalka of Gunadhya, see Deb, 
H. K., J.B.O.R.S., iv. (1918), pp. giff.; see also Ghosh, A., Ind. Hist. Quar., vi. 
(1930), pp. 275-276; Chattopadhyaya, K., ibid., p. 283; Deb, H. K., Proc. and 
Trans., First Oriental Conference, ii. p. 364, note 42 ; Ind. Hist. Quar., viii. pp. 474- 
477. 


Lacdte, Essay, pp. 19-34, et. seq. 
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to accept his opinion.* In that work, hacote has also observed 
that the legend of Vararuci, as we find in the Bykatkathamanjan 
and the Kathasaritsaoara, is a purely Kashmirian work and was 
incorporated for the first time into the Kashmirian Brhatkathar 

MTiile we agree with the French savant that K^mendra and 
Somadeva have based their works on the recension and not on the 
original Brhatkaiha of Gunadhya, we cannot reconcile ourselves to 
the other theories advanced bj’’ him, namely, that the legend of 
Vararuci is a purely Kashmirian work, or that it was incorporated 
into the Kashmirian Brhatkathd for the first time. The absence of 
that legend from the Nepdlamdhdtmva, upon which he relies so 
much, does not necessarily prove that it was incorporated into the 
Brhatkathd in Kashmir. Nor does liis assumption of the Kasliinirian 
origin of Vararuci's legend appear to have any sufficient basis. 
As some of the theories started by Prof, hacote have an important 
bearing on the point at issue, namely the validity of Dhanika’s 
statement, which has hitherto remained unchallenged, we must form 
an idea of the different stages in the growth of the Brhatkathd in the 
light of its extant recensions and other literary data. 

A critical comparison of the available Sanskrit recensions of 
the Brhaikathd * reveals the following stages in the growth of that 
work and their limitations : — 

(i) In the original, or the iirst stage of the Brhatkathd, the 


’ Histcry of Sansltrit Literahwe (O-xford, 1928), p. 275. 

- Lacote, Essay, pp. 30-34. 

• The extant Sanskrit recensions are the following : — 

(i j The Kathasaritsdgara. It was composed by Somadeva somewhere between 
1064 and 1082 A.D. In the colophon of this work, Kalaia. who 
ascended the throne of Kashmir about 1064 A.D., has been described 
as the reigning king and his father Ananta, who abdicated the throne 
in favour of his son, as still living. Somadeva composed tliis work 
for the sake of diversion {ciliavinodahetoh) cjf the old queen-mother 
.Surj-avati, 'who used to take the trouble of listening to theias/ras daily’ 
(colophon, V- II). This pious lady performed ‘ sail' by immolating 
herself in the funeral pyre of her husband Anantaraja, in the year 
4157 of the Laukika Era, i.e. 1081-1082 A.D. (CL Rajatarahgini. \-ii. 
452-47S). 

(ii) The Brkalkathdniaajarl. It was composed by the Kashmirian poet 
K^-mendra about 1037 (v. supra). 

(iii) The Brhatkathdilokasamgraha. The author of this work is Budhasvamin 
who, according to Prof. Lacote, should be assigned to the eighth or 
ninth century (Essay, p. no). The work was first discovered by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Kara Prasad Sastri in 1893, who found it among 
the old Nepalese manuscripts which had come into the possession 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (J.A Ixii. 1893, 1 , No. 3, pp. 2456.) 
According to Pandit Hara Prasad, the work is anterior even to the 
twelfth century. 
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celestial as well as the terrestrial story either of its author Gunadhya 
or of his alleged contemporary Vararuci, could have no place. ^ 
Accordingly^ there was uo ‘ Kathdpithci ' in this work, and the 
opening verses of tlie ‘ Katkdmukha- ’ — if this had been actually 
the designation of its first chapter, were eitlrer formal or invocatory 
in character. The legend of Naravaiianadatta formed the principal 
narrative of this work, with which were connected a number of sub- 
narratives of different dimensions which, however, did not include 
any version of the Pancatantra or that of the Veldlapancavimsatika} 
The language of this -work was Paisaci, and the author was 
Gunadhya himself, who lived somewhere iu the first three centuries 
of the Christian era.® 


The work as ’ireserv’cd, which is of course only a fragineiit, has 
28 sargas and 4,539 sioAas, but no portion at the beginning seems to 
ha\-e been lost. Although the manuscripts of this work are from 
Nepal, its origin in that country is oot warranted otherwise by the 
surviving portion. In view of this fact, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the work was composed not in Nepal but in India, though the 
provenance of Lire manuscripts leads us to a different coiiclxtsion. 

(iv) The Kalhdsara and (v) the KathaprakSia. These only help us in a 
critical study of the text of the Kaihasaritsagara. 

^ Lacdte. F., Essay, pp. 2off. 

* Vide infra. 

> There is much diversity in the opinion of scholars regarding the age of the author 
of the Brhatkatkd. According to Biihler, Gunadhya belonged to the second century 
A.I). oreven to the second half of the first century A.D. {Detailed Report of aTour in 
search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, p. 47, /. Bom. Br. R.A.S., 1877). Weber is inclined to 
place him about the 6th century A.D., because of the fact that Dapdiii is the oldest 
author who has mentioned the Brkatkatkd {History of Indian Literature, p. 213 u., 
4th Ed.). Speyer, basing his arguments on the evidence of Xht KaikSsaritsagara, 
assigns Gunadhya to the fifth century A.D. as the most suitable period and is not 
prepared to consider him as lixdng before 300 A.D. {Studies about the Kathasaritsagara, 
pp. 45ff.). Macdonell maintains the same opinion as Biihler (History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 376). In the opinion of Xeith, the author of the Bfhatkathd caiuiot be 
later than 500 A.D. He, however, does not find any strong reason to place 
Guna^ya in the first centurj’ A.D. {History of Sanskrit Literature. 1928, p. 268)- 
Lacfite is inclined to place him in the middle of the third century A.D. and contends 
that he was anterior rather than posterior to Hala {Essay, pp. 26-28). According 
to Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyaugar, Gunadhya lix’cd at the court of Hala in the 
first centurj' A.D. {Essay, Foreword, pp. 1-2). The same opinion is also niaintained 
by Pandits Durgaprasad and Kasinath Pandurang Parab (Kathasaritsagara, Niniaya 
Sagar Press Ed., 3rd edition, Preface, p. i). 

The age of the author of the Brhatkathd is, thus, a crux. If we take all the 
opinions together, it will range from the beginning of the first century A.D. to the 
end of the sixth century A.D., and the reasons upon which they are based are so 
widely divergent that to find out a factor common to them is, indeed, to square 
the circle. The opinion of Prof. Lacote that Gunadhya was anterior to Hala, is 
far from convincing. It is based upon the assumptions that the internal charac- 
teristics of the legend of Gunadhya lead us to believe him to have been anterior, 
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(ii) In the second stage, the legend of Guna(^ya, representing 
him as a deiiii-god in his previous Ufe, was added to the Bfhaikcdhk 
as its Introduction (Kathdpiiha). The legend had its origin some- 
where in the Gangetic basin or in Malwa and was at first in the 
nucleal state. We may consider it to be the first recension of the 
Brhatkatha. 

Before the legend of Gunacpiya acquired the form as given 
in the Brhaikathamanjari and the Kaihdsaritsdgara and before the 
legend of Vararud had originated, the Brhatkathd, containing the 
legend of its author as its Introduction, must have migrated to 
Nepal. The legend, which was then in a crude form, had to submit 
undoubtedly to a process of change in that country to adapt itself 
to its new setting. On the strength of the available evidence, it 
may be concluded that the form of that legend was not considerably 
altered in Nepal. The only authentic Nepalese version of the legend 
of Gunadhya accessible to us, is to be found in the N epdlamahdtmya} 


and that Saptaiataka (Sattasal) being an anthology, a later period should be assigned 
to Hala, its alleged author. There is neither any definite indication in the legend 
that Gunacjhya was anterior to the Satar'ahana Wng mentioned in the Kashmirian 
recensions, nor is it an established fact that, in the evolution of a literature, tlie 
anthologies make their appearance at a later period. That Gunidhya li'^ed at the 
court of a certain SatavShana king may be taken to be a fact, because it has been 
actually mentioned in the later recensions of the Brhatkatha {K.S.S., I, vi. 6g3 . ; 

I, iii. i6ff.). and, besides, no errdence to the contrary has been discovered 
so far. It is unscientific and. indeed, unscholarly to reject all traditions relating to 
the ancient authors as untrustworthy or unworthy of consideration and, in this 
l)articular case, the tradition is too strong to be consigned easily to the waters 
of obli'-don. In the present state of our knowledge, it is impossible to say anything 
Ijeyoud the fact that Gunadhya composed his work during the reign of a certain 
king belonging to the SatavShana branch of the Satakarni dynasty, which lasted 
from c. 28 B.C. (Cf. Political History of Ancient India, Raychaudhuri, 3rd Ed., 
pp. 277-279) to about the middle of the fourth centurj' -A.D. Dr. Keith’s objection 
to place Gunadhya in the first century A. D., is due to his peculiar notion of the evolution 
of Prakrit poetic literature, which is not entertained by others {Cf. History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 268). It may be mentioned here that the short inscriptions of the 
Sitabenga and Jogimara caves on the Ramgarh Hill (Su^uja State), belonging to 
about the second century B.C.. present unquestionable evidence of the existence of 
Prakrit poems even in that age (Bloch, ArchcBolagical Survey of India, Annual 
Report, 1903-4, pp. I23ff. ; Z.D.M.G.. xlviii. pp. 453-457 ; Liiders, Ind. Ant., 
xxxiv. 1905. pp. 199-200 ; Z.D.M.G., xlviii. pp. 867-868: Burgess, Ind. Ant., 
xxxiv. 197-199 : Boj'er, Melanges Livi, pp. I2iff. ; Cf. Jayaswal, Ind. Arit., xlviii, 
p. 131). And if a Paiiacl kavya, like the Brhathalha, makes its appearance in the 
first century A.D. it would only signifj- the continuity of the use of Prakrits for 
belles-lettres of the same ts’pe, some of which have altogether disappeared, while 
others have been partly absorbed by the later autholc^ies, as we can reasonably 
iai'er. 

‘ Cf. Levi, S., Le Hipal. i. 201-205 ; Lacote, Essay, pp. 217-228 (Nepdla 
mahdtinya, Cantos xxvii-xxx). 
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The legend of Vararuci has no place in this work, as we can 
reasonably expect. 

There is no positive evidence to show that the Brhatkatha- 
slokasamgraha of Budhasvamin, which appears to be an abridged 
Sanskritized version of the original Brhatkaihd, is also of Nepalese 
origin, thoirgh the manuscripts of that work are from Nepal.* 
Neither the legend of Gunadhya nor that of Vararuci is to be found 
in it.* 

(iii) The third stage was characterized by an enlargement of the 
Introduction by linking tire legend of Vararuci with that of Gunadhya. 
The incorporation of this new theme into the first recension of the 
Brhatkathd took place either in the basin of the Ganges or in Malwa, 
but not certainly in Kashmir. It shows a wide acquaintance v/ith 
local traditions and topographical details not expected from a 
writer who was widely separated from the neighbourhood of the 
scenes the legends represent. On the contrary, tliere is nothing 
either in that legend or in any portion of any extant recension of 
the Brhatkathd, which might be suspected to be of Kashmirian 
origin. 

The second recension of the Brhatkathd in Pai^cl was very 
probably of the aforesaid type. Wliat the other additions were, 
besides the legend of Vararuci, it is, of course, frankly impossible 
to say for want of evidence. We, however, exjrect the full text of 
Udayana’s legend in this recension. 

(iv) The fourth stage of the Brhatkathd was marked by a further 
enlargement of the legends of Gunadhya and Vararuci by the in- 
corporation of many smaller episodes into them, and the reduction 
of the original theme, the adventures of Naravahanadatta, into a 
topic of subordinate interest by giving undue prominence to the 
sub-narratives as well as by inserting satisfactorily a new version 
of the two great legend-complexes, namely the Paheatantra and the 
VetdlapancavirhSatikd, which were then extremely popular in 
Northern India. The legend of Udayana too appears to have been 
curtailed rather drastically, obviously to make room for the 
voluminous extraneous matter which came to be mterpolated. 

It was this form of the Brhatkathd which migrated to^ Kashmir 
and subsequently became the basis of the Brhatkathdmahjari. 


' Keith. History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 272. 

* The name of Guna^ya has been found to occur once only in that portion of 
the Byhatkaihailokasarngraha which has been recovered from Nepal [Sarga, xiv. 60)- 
Texrt, ed. by Lacdte, p. 168. 

^ There is no reason to suppose that Ksemendra and Soiuadeva have based 
their works on a common recension of the Brhatkatha available in Kashmir. _ A 
critical comparison of their works reveals a number of glaring discrepancies which 
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We may consider this enlarged edition to be the third recension of 
the Paisaci Brhatkathd. 

(v) The fifth stage of the Brhatkathd was very much akin to the 
fourth but presented certain changes in the arrangement of the 
main narratives and the minor episodes. The other notewortiry 
features, whereby rve can assume its separate existence and dis- 
tidgui.sh it from its immediate predecessor, are (t) a somewhat 
different version of the Pahcatantra, and (2) a number of minor 
episodes which are either absent or differently presented. This 
revised edition, rvhich also migrated to Kashmir, may be considered 
to be the fourth recension of the Brhatkathd and the basis of the 
Kathdsariisdgara. Its language w^as Paisaci and its title was very 
probably BrJuitkathdsaritsdgara.^ 

Prof. Lacdte suggests a common original for both the Brhutkathd- 
mahfart and the Kathdsaritsdgara, in spite of the discrepancies to 
be noticed in them in the arrangement of the main narratives and 
some of the smaller episodes. He is further of opinion that this 


cannot be easily i®norec!. For instance, the order in which the main themes of the 
Kathihari/sagara from the lainhaka vi to xviii, botli inclusive, are arranged, 
is entirely different from that of the Brhaikathdmah)an. Again, lamhaka \'iii of 
the Brhalkaihdmanjarl is equivalent to lambaka xi of the Katkasaritsdgara in addi- 
tion to lambaka xiv, taraiiga i, ilokas 3-13 (inclusive). These are, ho\ve\-ei'. not 
ah. The version of the Pancata»lra as preserved in the Katluisoriisagara is con- 
siderably different from that of the Brhalkallianianjan. which is also the case ndth 
a number of smaller episodes to be found in them. An apt illustration of thi.s fact 
is, perhaps, the story of Ifdayana’s possession of that wonderful lute as gi\-co in 
the Kafhamukka. l^us, according to the Kathdsariisdgara, Udayana rescues the 
snake Vasunemi (the brother of the snake-king Vasuki) from the hands of a iabetra 
(forester) and receives from the former a lute of miraculous po%ver as a present (11. 
i. 74-S2), But, according to the other work, lie saves the life of a snake named 
Kinnara, who was caught by a iabara, pays a visit to the subterranean world accom- 
panied by the former and, in course of his stay there, marries his sister Lalita. who 
was a Vidvadhari in her pieWous life. She conceives and in consequence gets rid 
of a curse inflicted upon her and becomes a \udyadhari once again, the state from 
which she had fallen. The happy pair part at last by mutual consent ; she goes 
back to her celestial abode, and he comes back to the terrestrial world bringing 
along with him a lute of melodious tone, betels, and a wreath of flowers, which 
he received from the snake Kinnara as presesits (II, i. 54-60). Sometimes a whole 
episode as preserved in one work, is to be touiid missing in the other. -As an 
iUustration. it may be pointed out here that nowhere m the KaihdsarUdgara is to 
be found the story of Yoga-Nanda, Varaiuci, the potter, and the porter, which we 
cotoe across only in the Brliathatkdmahjarl (\TI, i. 578-583). These are some of 
the textual discrepancies wliich cannot be explained by the literary modus opera 7 $di 
of either K^meinlra or Soraade\-a. They point but toonethiiig, namely the existence 
of two diii'erent recensions of tlie Brhntkathd in Kashmir in the eleventh centurj’, on 
which the Kathdsaritsdgara and the Brliaikalhdmanjarl were se^•erally based. 

^ Cl. Eachte. Essay, pp. 48-51, and p. 93. 
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original had its origin in Kasliniir and should, therefore, be con- 
sidered to be the Kashmirian Brhatkatha. The works of K^meudra 
and Soraadeva, however, do not support this hypothesis in any way. 

(vi) In the sixth, which was probably tlie last stage in the 
growth of tire Paisdci Brhatkatha, the Introduction {Kathdjntha) 
was further amplified by inserting deftly some popular topics of 
legendary character. As an illustration, it may be pointed out 
that the episode relating to the toilet of Gauri, which Sana mentions 
as occurring in the Brhatkatha,^ was to be found in this stage of 
that work. We are not to expect it, at any rate, in the fifth stage 
of the Brhatkatha, because in that case, Somadeva, whose Kathd- 
sanisdgara is but a faithful representative of its original,* vnuld 
have reproduced or at least referred to it. Likewise, the episode 
relating to the ‘ Dalliance of Hara ’ [HaralUd) , to which Bana also 
refers as occurring in the same work, was possibly to be found in 
detail in tliis stage of the Brhaikathd and not in the fifth, where it 
w'as in the nucleal state, as evidenced by the Kathasaritsdgara.^ 
It is also extremely dotrbtful whether these two episodes were to be 
found in the fourth stage of the Brhatkatha, because in that case 
Ksemendra 'would have reproduced them in a concise form, whereas, 
in reality, he has not made even the faintest allusion to either of 
them. Whether the main narratives of the Brhatkatha undeiw'ent 
any change in this — tlie fifth recension, or not, is a point on w'hich 
nothing can be said definitely for want of information. 

We have noticed above some of the stages in the growth of the 
Brhatkatha so far as one could anticipate them from a critical study 
of the extant Sanskrit recensions and the evidence available from 
other sources. It, however, must not be concluded that w-e have been 
able to discover all the landmarks, indicating the various stages, 
or even the more important ones. We are not in a position to 

^ Cf. Har^acarita, Intro, iloka, No. i8, and tlie comment of ^aiikara thereon. 
The iloka runs as follows : — 

' Samiiddtpiiaka)idarpa krla-Gaunprasddhand i 
Haralileva no kasya vismayaya Brhatkaihd ’ ii 
(For Kalidasa’s description of the toilet of Gauri, vide Kumdrasambhava, Canto 
vii, 6-26). 

* For a full discussion of tliis subject, vide Essay, pp. 93-99- Cf. p. 20 (lines 

7 - 9 )- 

® Cf. Kathdsarilsdgara, I, i. 42-43. 

■ Taiaslivrena tapasd krilo 'ham dhlrayd Ivayd 1 
iacca tatsamcaydyaiva maya so^ham lava priye t 
Itiham me pUrvajdyd ivath kimanyatkalhyate lava 1 
ityuktvd virate Sambhau Devi kopdknldbramt ' ll 
It is ridiculous to suppose that Bana considered a laconic description of lila 
of this kind to be the cause of vismaya. A poet of his calibre is expected to 
possess, at any rate, a strong sense of perception ! 
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say anything vdth certainty on this point till at least one Pai^aci 
recension comes to light. That the Brhatkatha was extremely 
popular with the mass, is evident from a number of Sanskrit works, 
some of which were actually based upon it. Again in the Kaiamhan, 
for instance, we are told that there were scholars at Ujjayini who 
made a special study of the Brhatkatha as there were others who 
were interested in the Pt^rdnas, the Rdmdyana, and the Mahdhkdrata.'- 
But ‘ no man can walk abroad save on his owm shadow Although 
this piece of information relates itself to Ujjayini and to an unknown 
period, we have reasons to believe that it is a reminiscence of tlie 
author’s own experience, and that most of the cities in Northern 
India could produce at least one such expert in Brhatkatha in his 
days, the city referred to not being an exception in this matter. 
This unique specimen of the Indian literary art had its admirers 
all over this country and even beyond,® who were, evidently, not in 
favour of circumscribing its scope. The inclusion of a version of the 
PancataiUra and that of the Vetdlapancavimsaiikd may be cited 
as illustrations thereof.* It was for those erudite enthusiasts 
working in the name of Gunadhya that this highly fascinating work 
had to submit to a continued process of change till it came to acquire 
its final shape, which can no longer be ascertained. If the Brhat- 
kaihd had, thus, reached the high w'atermark of popularity, a number 
of recensions would be called for as a consequence. This is exactly 
what has happened in the case of the historical or semi-historical 
kdvyas like the Purdnas, the epics like the Rdfndyana ® and the 
Mahdhhdrata,^ and the didactic fables like the Pancatantra ’ and 
the Tantrdkhydyika,^ which are knowm to us only through the 
receusions. 

From what we have seen above, it is evident that there were 
at least four recensions of the Brhatkatha in PaisacI, besides the 
origiacl text of Gunadhya, composed in the same language.'^ 
Considering, however, the immense popularity of the work, and 


* Kadainhari by ?. Peterson, p. 51. 

- Raleigh, Prof. Walter, Shakespeare, p. 7. 

^ Lacote, Essay, p. 15 ; Keith. History 0/ Sanskrit Literature, p. 266. 

^ Kathasaritsiigara, X. iv. Ii to X, ix. 354 [Pahcalanlra) XH, viii. 59 to 
XII. xxxii. 41 {Vetalapancaviriisatikd]. 

° Macdoiiell, History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 303ft'. 

* ibid., pp. 381-290. 

’ Keith. History oj Sanskrit Literature, pp. 246-248. 

^ ibid., pp. 259-262. 

* These do not include the Paisaci recensions — if there had been any, of Nepal 
and Kashmir. 
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the data fuTnished by the Harsacarita,^ we may presume the existence 
of a fifth Paisaci recension, though, for the paucity of evidence, it 
is difficult to stress this point. One of the Paisaci recensions, very 
probablj’’ the fifth one, was in prose, while otliers w'eve in verse.* 
A Brhaikatha in Paisaci pro.se ^vas at least known to Dandin and 
Jinasena.* All the recensions in Paisaci, including tlie original 
text, are now lost, and it is extremely doubtful whether any one of 
them was actually in existence after' the twelfth century.* Of 
the recensions of the Brhatkathd in Sanskrit, only three are extant, 
but the legend of Gunadhya is traceable in two other works, namely 
the Ne-pdlamdhdtmya ^ of anonymous authorship, and the Hara- 
cantacintamani'^ of Rajanaka Jayaratha (12th cent.), an inhabitant 
of Kashmir. Epigraphic evidence, however, points to a fourth re- 
cension of the Brhathothd in San.skrit, but the v'ork itself is now 


^ Vide sufji'a. 

• Tlris is au additional proof of the existence of the llftli recension of the 
BfiMikathd. The original of the Brhaikathmnahjan and that of the Kathdsaritsdgara, 
namely the third and the foiirtli recension, were undoubtedly in verse. 

* Kdvyadaria, i. 38 ; Keith, History of Sanskril Literature, p. 268. According 
to Dr. Barnett, Dandin belonged to the sixth century A.D. (J.R.A.S., 1905, p. 841). 

In the Adipiirdna, the celebrated Jaina scholar Jinasena (c. 825 A.D.) has used 
the words 'hrhatkaihd' (great story) and ‘ gunddkya’ (rich iu virtues) to indicate 
through ilesa the equality of his original, the Gadyakathd of Ka^-i Parame^vara, 
with the Briialkatlid of Dunadhya (\'erse 115). Principles of analogy demand that 
this BrhatkaM too should’be a gadya (prose) -kaikd like the original of Jinasena, 
which was undoubtedly in prose, as evidenced by its title. Mr. Kanita Prasad 
Jail admits that the Gadyakathd of Kavi Paramesvara was similar to the well- 
known Brhaikatha in many respects and that Jinasena was aware of its existence 
{hd. Hist. Quar., v. p, 547), and Mr. Vcnkatasubbiali adduces good reasons to believe 
that the work of Guuldhya, referred to in the Adipurdna, was a recension in Prakrit 
and not in Sanskrit [Ind. Hist. Quar., v. pp. 34-35). It is possible, tlierefore, that 
the same prose recension of the Brhaikatha was known to both Dandin and Jinasena 


(see below). u n 1 

^ Some fragments of PaiSaci prose, which are to be found 111 the Prakrit 
Grammar of Acarya Hemacandra (1088-1172 A.D.), are supposed b}’ Pischel to ave 
been derived from the Brhatkathd (De grammaUcis PrdcrUters, 1874, p. 33 n - 1 
Grrammatik der PrakrU-Sprachen, p. 28 and n. ii). It is possible that thty h&ve 
been taken from the fifth recension of that work which, as we have noted above, 


VVttO 111 pi vac. rv r ut J? “ 

According to the grammarian Markandeya (17th cent.), the Brhatkatha wa 
composed in Kekaya-Paiiaci. There is har^y any good reason ^to beheve that he 
actually consulted either any Pai^aw recension of the Brhatkathd or the i^ginm of 
Guna^ya. It appears that he borrowed the example : Kupaci=Kvacit (Br a ■ 
kathdydvi ‘ Kupaci pisalam', Ch. xix. 9), from some Prakrit Grammar of ms p^- 
decessor (C/. Grierson, Bhaiidarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 122 : contra J.Ji.A.j; 
1913. P- 391 )• 

•' Lacdte, Essay, pp. 217-228. 

® KavyainaJa Series, No. 61, Ch. 27. 
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lost. Mr. Narasinihachar, to whom we owe tliis interesting reference/ 
brings to our notice that in two copperplate inscriptions, the 
Ganga king Durvinita is described as the author of a Sanskrit 
version of the Vaddakathd,'^ i.e. Brhatkaihd, which was probably 
compiled during the first half of the sixth century A.D. Those inscrip- 
tions also ascribe to this king the authorship of three Sanskrit works, 
including a commentary on the Kirdtdrjumya, Canto xv, and it may 
be mentioned here that, in the Avantiswidankathdsdra, he is re- 
presented as the patron of a poet named Damodara, who was once 
supposed to be the same as Bharavi, the author of the Kirdtdrjumya.'* 
The curious scepticism which has marked the attitude of - one 
European scliolar towards the authorship of the Kirdtdrjumya 
coniuientary mentioned above, rejects the epigraphic evidence 
relating to the Sanskrit version of the Vaddakatha as dubious.* 
But as the reference is to be found in two different inscriptions, and 
as no flagrant anachronism, or glaring literary inconsistency is 
involved by its acceptance, we are constrained to admit the sus- 
picion of that learned scholar as entirely baseless. According to 
the calculations of Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil, the Kofigani-maharaja 
Durvinita ruled from A.D. 605 to 650 ® ; and it is, therefore, fair 
to suppose that the Sanskrit version referred to in the inscriptions, 
had its origin either in the first or in the second quarter of the 
seventh century. 

From what we have stated above, it will be seen that, so far 
as the late origin of the story of the king Nanda and Candragupta, 
and its incorporation into the Brhaikathd at a later period are con- 
cerned, we are perfectly in agreement with Prof. Lacote, our funda- 
mental difference being, barring the literary matter at issue, the 
locality of the origin of that story. Scholars who believe in the 


1 J.R.A.S., 1913, pp- 389-390 ; Mysore Archaolo^ical Rci>ort, 1912, paras. 67- 
69 ; Epigraphia Camaika, xii, Tuinkur 23 {Hebbur Plates) ; Mysore Archeological 
Report, 1916, p. 45. 

* In ccJloquial Bengali, the word vadda (or badda) is cominmib’ used in the 
sense of brhat. Whether it is the same as Prakrit vadda (Pai^acl ?) or is a mere 
corruption of Sanskrit vadra, is difficult to say. It is, however, possible that tlie 
former (vadda or badda] has been derived from some kind of Prakrit, while the 
latter (vadra) is represented in Bengali by the word vala (or baja) which is also 
identical with brhal in sense (=Hindi, bald). 

3 Cf. De, Dr. S. K., 7 ««f. Hist. Quar., i. pp. 3xff.; ibid., iii. p. 396; Sastri, 
G. Harihara, ibid., iii. pp. leqff. ; Kari, .M. R., Proc. and Trans., Second Oriental 
Conference, Calcutta, 1922, pp. 1938. 

‘ Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. xvii and p. 268, u. 2. 

* Ancient History of the Deccan, p, 109. See also p. 107 ; Cf. Epigraphia Indica, 
viii, App. n, p. 5 - 
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fantastic neo-Nanda theory, or in the Nanda ancestry of Candra- 
gupta Maurya , on the supposition that tlie same M'as suggested by 
the original Brhatkatha of Gunadhya,’ a work of high antiquity, 
will find that lio sucli inference is warranted by the available literary 
data. The source of the Mudraraksasa, as mentioned in the Avaloka 
of Dhaiiika, is not the original Brhatkathd, and we are to estimate 
the historical value of Yoga-Nanda’s story accordingly. 

A relevant question that may be asked in this connexion is ; 
Can Visakliadatta be said to have derived the material for his 
drama from those recensions of the Brhatkathd ® which migrated to 
Kashmir ? A solution of this question is of vital importance to 
Indologists, as Dhanika has definitely mentioned tlie Brhatkathd 
as the source of the Mudraraksasa. Now, a critical comparison of 
the plot of that drama witlr the story of Nanda (Yoga), Oindragnpta 
and Canakya, as was once to be found in tliose lost recensions of 
the Brhatkathd and which Ksemeiidra and Somadeva have fmthfully 
reproduced in their respective works namely the Brhatkathamahjarl 
and the Kathdsaritsdgara,^ shows that the statement of Dhanika 
is far from being correct and that Visakhadatta must have derived 
the material from some other source. The results of the com- 
parison are as follows : — 

(i) The names of the historical persons which are common 
to the Brhatkathdmanjarl , the Kathdsaritsagara, and the Mudraraksasa 
are only three, viz. Nanda, Candragupta, and Canakya. 

(ii) There is no reference whatsoever, in the works of Ksemendra 
and Somadeva, to Raksasa, Parvata, Malayaketu, Jivasiddhi, 
Bh^urSyana, Sakatadasa, Candanad^a, Siddharthaka, the allies 
of Malayaketu, and other important or unimportant characters, as we 
find in the Mudraraksasa. 

(iii) In the works of Ksemendra and Somadeva, there are 
references to Prince Hiranyagupta or Harigupta,^ son of Nanda 
(Yoga), and Sakatala, the minister, whereas in the drama of Visakha- 
datta even their names are not to be found. 

(iv) With regard to the name of Candragupta’s father, a dif- 
ference is to be found between the Kathdsaritsagara and the Brhat~ 
kathdmanjarz on one hand, and the Mudraraksasa on the other. 


' Ghosh, A., Ind. Hist. Qwtr., vi. pp. 275-276 ; Chattopadhyaya, K., ibid., 
p. 283 ; Deb, H. K., J.B.O.R.S., iv, p. 91 ; Proc. and Trans., First Oriental Conlerence, 
ii. p. 364, n. 42 ; Ind. Hist. Quar., viii. pp. 474-477. 

* Vide supra. * Lacote, Essay, pp. 84-108. 

‘ Kathdsaritsdgara, I, v. 79, 123 ; Brluxtkathdmanjari, I, ii. 191. 
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According to the Kashniiiian works, he was the son of a former 
Nanda (Purva-Nanda),^ while, according to the drama, his father's 
name was Maiirya.® 

(v) According to the Mudravaksasa , Candragupta ascended the 
throne with the help of Cajnakya after killing the nine Nandas in a 
battle. There is no mention of the battle whatsoever in the Kathd- 
saritsdgara as well as in the Erhaikathamanjan, according to which, 
Nanda died of fever within seven days as the result of ‘ krtyd ' 


^ Kathdsariisdgara, I, iv. ii6, 123 ; Brhatkathdmafiiari, I, ii. 217. 

® Mild. R., ed. by Telang, p. 114 (Act II, v. 6). 

In Act V, the drainatist puts through the mouth of Malayaketu : ‘ Alanryo'sau 
svdmipulTah paricaranaparo miirapuirasiavdham' {Mud. R., Act V, u. 19, Telaiig’s 
Ed., p. 256)/ From this it luaj' be assumed that, according to ViiaJchadatta, 
Candragupta was the son of the master of Raksasa, who was one of the ' Nine 
Nandas ’. The assumption is, however, not correct, Ijecause to the minister aU 
the sons of Sar\’arthasiddhi, whether by his Ksatriya or Sudra wife, were masters, 
ilaurya was one of the sons of Sarvarthasiddhi, as Dhundhiraja and RaAnartaka 
inform us, and, hence, Candragupta (son of Maui-ya) was the son of the master in 
the estimation of Raksasa (C/. i?., Upodghdta, vv. 32ff., Telang's Ed., pp. 42- 

44 ; Cdnakyakatkd, m. 156.). V'e must also bear in mind that if we admit any 
one of the ‘ Nine Nandas ’ to have been the father of Candragupta, we would be 
indirectly attributing to him the guilt of parricide, because he and his quondam 
master Canakya ' caused them to be slaughtered in successir e order like so many 
animals (of sacrifice) within the \ery sight of Raksasa’ (' Nauddh parydyabhiUdh 
paiava iva hatah paiyaio Rdk$asasya ’, Act III, v. 27). None of the authorities, 
whether Biahmanical, Buddhist, or Jain, does e^'en contemplate that the founder 
of the Maurya djmasty was a parricide. Such a hypothesis would be entirely in- 
consistent with the story of the Mudrdrdksasa, according to which Candragupta was 
' Manryaputra ' son of Maurj-a ’, Act II, v. 6) and not ‘ Nandaputra though he 
was ' Nanddnvayin' or ' Naiidduvaydlambin ' {Nanddnvaya evdyaniiti* p. 196; 
Nandinvaydlatnbind, p. 227, Telang’s Ed.). The royal house of the Nandas to which, 
according to the drama, he belonged, was his ‘ pitrkula ' [Nandakulaniaiiena pitY- 

bhiUafh ghdtitam p. 207, Telang’s Ed. ; Nandaknlamanena pitrkulabhiUatit 

kjiaghnena ghdtitam p- 58, Dhruva's Ed.), not because any of the 

■ Nine Nandas ’ was its founder, but because their father Sarvarthasiddhi was 
also called Nanda (Act I, v. 12 : Naiidam niayd sdnvayaih, v. 23 : Nande jivati ; 
Act II, f. 6 . devaniapdsya Nandam, v. 22 : k^lm' pi Nande, etc. ; C/. Cdnakyakatkd, 
V. 7) and who was also of Nanda ancestry {NandavaniHyah Sarvdrthasiddhih, Telang’s 
Ed., p. 68). It was this old king who after the death of his nine sons (Act I, v. 13 ; 
III, V. 27) fled from Pataliputra at the instigation of Raksasa (pp. 125-126, 
Telang’s Ed.) and turned an ascetic but was murdered by the assassins of Canakya 
in his hermitage for political reasons, as the dramatist informs us (pp. 67-6S, and 
234, Telang’s Ed.). It is. therefore, the Kalhd$aritsdgara, the Brhatkathdmaiiiari 
and their originals, the later recensions of the Bykaikatha, which have represented 
Candragupta to be the son of a certain Nanda, but not the Mudrdrdksasa. 


* Nandanvayaya evSynmiti, Mud. R., Ed. by Dhruva, p. 53. See also p. 4. 
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(incantation) performed by Ca^iakya, who also killed the prince 
Hiranyagnpta or Harigupta with the lielp of the minister Sakatala 
and placed Caiidragupta on the throne.' 

(vi) In the Brhatkathamanjan as well as in the Kathasaritsagara, 
the king Nanda, who died from the effect of ‘ kriyd ’ and was suc- 
ceeded by Caiidragupta, is represented to have been a Sudra.® 
But in the Mudrdrdksasa, Nanda has been described as a king of 
high birth, which may signify anything but Sudra caste.* 

(vii) If the two ministers, ^akatala and Raksasa, are con- 
sidered to be identical, as both of them were in the service of the 
king Nanda, with whose death the dynasty to which he belonged 
came to an end, it will be seen that the)”- were persons of entirely 
different character and political outlook. In the Kathasaritsagara, 
as ivell as in the Brhatkathdmahjan, ^akatala figures as a vindictive 
royal officer, guarding his own interest and, at the same time, 
seeking opportunities to kill his master on the faith of a false im- 
personation ; while, in the Mudraraksasa Raksasa is represented as 
an astute politician, and an officer of unflinching devotion and 


In the Early History of India^ p. 44, t.ii. i {4th Ed.), we find the following 
remarks of Dr. Vincent A. Smith : ' K. P. Jayaswal interprets yiava-Naiiddh as 
meaning the ' new not the ' nine Nandas ’. See J.B.O. Res. Soc., iv. 91-5. On 
this supposition they must be distinguished from Kseiuendra’s Panauanddh, the 

■ early ' Xandas, namely Nanda (or Nandi) vardhaua and Mahananda (or -nandin) '. 
We regret to say that both Ksemendra and Soinade'\'a have neither used the word 

■ Parva)ia 7 iddh ' nor referred to the ' early ’ Nandas directly or indirectly. They 
lia\-e applied the word ' furva ' to one Nanda only, namely the father of Candra- 
gupta, in order to distinguish him from another Nanda, namely Yogananda, the 
father of Hiranyagnpta or Harigupta, and not from the m»e Nandas, about whom 
there is no reference whatsoever in their works. Besides this, there is no mentiou 
in them that Purvananda, the father of Candragupta, was ever a king or related 
to the king Nanda in any way. He might have belonged to the rank and file of 
the society, having no connexion whatsoever with the royal house of the Nandas, 
and there is nothing either in the Brhalkaihdmahjart or in the Kathasaritsagara 
which can debar us from making this suggestion. 

* Kathasaritsagara, I, v. 119-123 ; Brkatkathdmanjarl, I, ii. 216-217. 

* BthatkathSmaHjarl, I, ii, lai ; Kathasaritsagara, I, iv. 114. 

* Act VI, V. 6, Telang’s Ed., p. 273. The word to be found in the text is 
' bhuvanapaHmuccairahhijana-rii ', which phundhiraja explains ' uccairabhijanah 
vatiiio yasya’. The Cdnakyakathd too tends to ^ow that king Sarvarthasiddhi 
belonged to a higher caste and so also his nine sons (Nava-Nandd^), whom he had 
by his first wife Sunanda. His second wife was, however, a sddra lady named 
Mura who bore a son named Maurya (iiu. yff-). The Pura^ic tradition relating 
the caste of the ‘ Nine Nandas ' is, thus, set at naught by Vi^khadatta, Dhun^raja 
and Ravinartaka. According to the Mahdvarhsa Tikd, the founder of the Nanda 
dynasty was of unknown lineage (Sinhalese Ed., p. 117, U. 13-14, Colombo, 1895). 
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loyalty, trying to take revenge on the enemies of his royal master 
even after his death.* 

(viii) The number of the Nandas as can be ascertained from 
the Mudrdraksasa is at least ten in two generations,* namely the 
nine Nandas and their father Nanda, also called Sarvarthasiddhi. 
The Brhaikathamanjan and the Kaihdsaritsdgara contain references 
to two Nandas only, namely Nanda (Purva), father of Candragupta, 
and Nanda (Yoga), father of Hirauyagupta or Harigupta, but the 
relation between the two, if there had been any, has not been 
specified.* 

(ix) The similarity existing between the Kashmirian works 
and the drama, so far as the tradition relating to the king Nanda, 
Candragupta, and Canakya is concerned, is practically next to 
nothing. In the Kathdsaritsdgara and the Brhatkathdmaiijarl, the 
story ends precisely where it begins in the Mudrdraksasa j and 
there being very few points of agreement between the two, one 
cannot be considered to be a legitimate part of the other. 

The facts mentioned above will enable our readers to understand 
how far the works of Ksemendra and Somadeva are related to the 
drama of Visakhadatta. If we go into further details, more points 
of divergence will be noticed. As the Brhatkathdmanjarl and the 
Kaihdsaritsdgara are at one so far as these discrepancies are con- 
cerned, and as Somadeva definitely assures us that his work is but 
a faitliful representative ' of its original, we must admit that the 
recensions of the Brhatkathd which migrated to Kashmir (the 
Kashmirian Brhatkathd of Prof. Lacote) also contained a very 
similar account of the Nandas, Candragupta, and Canakya. There 
is, thus, no reason to suppose that the third or the fourth recension 
of the Brhatkathd was the source of the Mudrdraksasa. 

But in the Avaloka, there is a definite mention that the Brhat- 
kathd was the source of the Mudrdrdksasa, and, therefore, it might 
be contended that the theme of the drama was possibly added in 
the fifth recension of that work. i\.dmitting that the story of 


^ C/. ‘ Nedam vismricihhakiind na visayavydsah^amUdhdtmana 1 
franapracyutibkirund na ca mayo. ndimafratislhdrthinTi 11 
Atyartham paraddsyametya nipunath nitau mano diyate 1 
devak svargagoto'pi idiravavadhendradhiiak sydditi ' n 

Mvd. R., Act II, V. 5. 

- So also Ravinartaka, Cdnakyakathd, vv. 7, 47, 51 and ff. But in the Puraitas 
we find nine Nandas only in two generations. According to the Ceylon chronicles, 
there were nine Nandas in one generation, ruling one after another according to the 
seniority of age {widdhapatipatiya eva). Cf. Mahdvamsa Ttkd (Sinh. Ed.), p. 118, 
ll. 23-^6 ; Mahdvamsa, ed. by Geiger, p. 30 (Ch. V, 15). 

® Vide supra. 

* Lacote, Essay, p. 20 and pp. 93-99. 
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Yogananda, Candragupta, and Canakya, as Ksemendra and Soma- 
deva found it in the third and the fourth recensions of the Brhai- 
kathd respectively, was so materially altered and its main outlines 
were so drastically disfigured as to reduce it to the form almost 
similar to that of the Mxidrdrdksasa, it baffles the wit of a scholar 
to conceive how it was found possible to link it to the story of the 
grammarian Vararuci-Katyayana,^ which must have remained in 
the fifth recension as being an essential part of the Kathapltha. But 
this linking together is by no means an easy affair. It means a 
thorough remodelling of that story in all its phases and aspects, and 
a complete subversion of the motif which led Vararuci and his 
friends Vyadi and Indradatta to have an interview with the king 
Nanda in his camp at Ayodhya. In short, we are not to expect 
even the shadow of that grammarian’s terrestrial story, as we 
find it iir the Brhatkathdmanjarl and the Kathdsaritsdgara, if the 
theme of the Mudrdrdksasa were incorporated into it as a part of 
the main narrative. Again, it is possible for us to believe that the 
story of the minister Sakatala and the king Yogananda underwent 
some change in the fifth recension of the Byhatkathd ; but that it 
was altogether rescinded from that collection of tales, and that in 
its place was substituted the story of Raksasa, the nine Nandas, 
and their old father Nanda, are hypotheses which are directly 
opposed to all known principles of literary evolution. It is also 
inexplicable how the romantic story of the ' krtyd ’, the simplest 
way of getting rid of the king Nanda and placing Candragupta on 
the throne of Magadha, as contrived by Canakya, which is perfectly 
in keeping with the character of a work like the Byhatkathd, could 
possibly yield its place in a later recension of that work, to a concrete 
and realistic account of war and secret assassinations, stratagems 
and intrigues, plots and counter-plots — a complicated though a more 
practicable method designed to meet the same end. We fail to 
understand at the same time how the dull and insipid, account of an 
intellectual warfare between the two experts in political science and 
t he^r experiments of certain abstruse theories of statecraft, which 
serve so well the purpose of a historical drama, could find a suitable 
place in that storehouse of myths and legends, fictions and rom^ces, 
where nothing but the marvellous alone could be present. It is, of 
course, idle to speculate on such probabilities and improbabilities 
when that recension itself is no longer extant, but we must note that 

^ Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar iafonns us that according to the BThat- 
kaiha, Katyayana, the famous jurist, was a minister of the Nanda kings (Mauryan 
Polity, p. 306, Madias, 1932). Unfortunately, it is not the Bfhatkaihd, but its 
recensions which mention Katyayana the celebrated grammarian, and not the jurist, 
as being the minister of one Nanda Idng only. 
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the circumstances are not wholly in favour of the main theme of 
Visakhadatta’s drama being present in it. Under what authority 
the author of the Avaloha has made that assertion, we do not know, 
but before we hold him responsible for the supply of that correct or 
incorrect piece of information, we must be certain that the passage 
in question — ‘Tatra By'hat'kaiham'uLam Mudraraksasam ’ , is not a 
later interpolation, like the two verses of K^mendra's Brhatkatha- 
manjari which trail behind it. 




THE BUDDHIST VIHARAS OF BENGAL 

By Nalini Nath Das-Gupta 

With the early history of Buddhism, Bengal was not so much 
concerned, and this constitutes the reason why the name of any 
part of Bengal occurs so rarely in the Pali texts of the Buddhists. 
But from the seventh century A.D.,* if not earlier, to the twelfth, 
the history of this religion, in some form or other, is practically 
confined, save Magadha, to Bengal, and also to some extent to 
Nepal and Kasmir. 

Of the Buddhist monks, we know that they generally used to 
lead a congregated life in the Viharas or monasteries, which afforded 
them all facilities for prosecuting their higher studies, by providing 
them with the requisites of life. The expenses were defrayed from 
the revenue of land allotted to the Viharas by some kings or noble- 
men from time to time or at a time, or from other sources of income. 
Since all the- Viharas, however, were not of equal magnitude, 
capacity and importance, only the greater Viharas, which could 
afford accommodation to a far larger number of monks, used to 
serve as their colics or universities. 

Existence of a number of such colleges in the period before the 
establishment of the Pala monarchy in Bengal is vouched for by 
Hiuen Tsang and I-tsing. According to the former, there were 
about twenty Sahgharamas with some 3,000 priests who studied 
both the Little and Great Vehicle in Pundravardhana * ; thirty or 
so Saogharamas, with about 2,000 priests, all of the Sthavira school 
in Samatata * ; ten Sahgharamas with about 1,000 priests in Tamra- 
lipti * ; and ten Sahgharamas or so with about 2,000 priests studying 
the Little Vehicle of the Sammatiya school in Karnasuvarna.‘ The 
pilgrim also makes specific mention of the two most notable colleges, 
rather universities, of his time, — one in Pun^avardhana and the 
other in Karnasuvarna. Of the former, he says, ‘ To the west of 


‘ Vahga finds mention in one of the Ni^rjunikonda inscriptions in the list of 
countries which w’ere ‘ gladdened ’ by the teachers of Theravada Buddhism. See 
Indian CuUiire, Vol. I, No. i, p. 109. 

® Beal's Records of the Western World, II, p. 195: Watters Yuan Chwang, 

n, p. 184. 

* Beal, II, p. 199 ; Watters, II, p. 187. 

* Beal, II, p. 200 ; Watters, 11 , p. 190. 

5 Beal, II, p. 201 ; Watters, II, p. 191. Tamralipti became a seat of Buddhist 
learning even when Fa Hien visited the place in the 5th century .A.D. (Beal, I, 
pp. Ixvi-lxvii). 
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the capital 20 li or so is the Po-chi-p’o (Vaiibha) Sahgharama. Its 
coirrts are lighty and roomy ; its towers and pavilions are very 
lofty. The priests are 700 in number ; they study the law accord!^ 
to the Great Veiiicle. Many renowned priests from E^astem India 
dwelt here’.' The Po-chi-p’o Vihara was identified by General 
Cunningham with Vihara or Bhasu Vihara, four miles to the west 
of Mahasthana in the District of Bogra.® The other college or 
university, that of Karnasuvarna, was known as Raktaviti, the 
halls of which were ‘ light and spacious, the storeyed towers very- 
lofty ‘In this establishment,’ says Hiuen Tsang, ‘ congregate all 
the most distinguished, learned, and celebrated men of the kingdom. 
They strive to promote each other's advancement by exhortations 
and to perfect tiieir character’.® 

To I-tsing (673-687 A.D.) vve ow'e our knowledge of the 
University of Bha-r 3 .-ha in Tamralipti. He has left us a graphic 
and picturesqire account of it, — ^its inner life, organization, discipline, 
splendour, and fame, and has laid particular stress to the disciplinarj^ 
rules guiding the relation of the monks with the nuns residing 
there.* But we do not hear of this great Vihara any more from 
any other source of information. 

Next come the Viharas of the Pala period. 

Taranatha ® agrees rvith the author of the Pag-Sam- Jon-Zang * 
in assigning the construction of the Somapiui Vihara to Devapala, but 
the impression in clay of a seal found at Pahadpur reads that it be- 
longed to the community of monks who resided in the Vihara at Soma- 
pura, built by Dhannapala.’ Taranatha's statement that Dharma- 
pala built the Vikramsila monastery is confirmed by the fact that he 
himself bore the epithet of Vikramashadeva,® and in the colophon 
of the commentary of Jinarak^ita on the Sragdharastptra of Sarvajna- 
mitra of Kasmira we have actually the wordings as ‘ Srimad- Vikrama- 
^a-deva-mahavihariya meaning, ' of the mahavihara of Vikra- 
masiladeva’. The colophon of a MS. of the Astasahasrika-Prajna- 
paramita, written in the 15th year of Gopala II’s reign, also refers 


’ Beal, II, p. 195 : cf. Watters, II, p. 184. 

- Cuuuingliain's Arch. Surv. oj India Report, Vol. XV, 1883, pp- 104-I17. 

* Beal, II, p. 202; cf. Watters, II, p. 191. _ 

‘ I-tshig’s Record of the Buddhist Religion, Tr. J. Takakasu, Ch. X; 
Samasamayika Bharata (Bengali), Ed. J. N. Samaddar, Vol. XI, pp. 

5 Ind. Ani., IV, p. 366. 

" PagSam- Jon-Zang : Ed. S. C. Das, Index, p. cxxx. 

’’ Arch. Surv. Ind. Ann. Rep., 1936-27, p. 149. 

* Rdmacarita of Abhhtanda, K. S. Ratnaswami Shastri, Gaekwad's Oriental 
Series, Intro., p. xxii. 

* BharoM (Bengali journal), 1315, p. 2 ; R. L. Mitra’s Nepalese Buaihtsl 
Literature, Cal., 1882, p. 229. 
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to the Vihara as ' Srimad-Vikraraasiladeva-vihara On the other 
hand, in tlie colophon of Ati 4 a Dipahkaia’s Ratna-Karandodghata, 
a work in the Madhyamaka philosophy, the grand Vihara of Vikrani- 
sfla is said to have been founded by Devapala.® A compromise 
between these two prima facie divergent versions may easily be 
effected by supposing that Devapala made super-additions to both 
the monasteries, Somapuil and Vikramsila. 

The site of the Soraapuri Vihara is not known with certitude, 
but it is probable that the self-same temple of Pahadpur, which, 
either during or sometime before the reign of Dharmapala, came 
under the exclusive domination of the Buddhists, was converted to 
a Vihara by Dharmapala. 

As a University, Somapuri seems to have been the premier of 
its kind in Bengal till the rise of Jagaddal, and enjoyed there the 
celebrity of Vikramsila in Magadha. Of the rules of admission, 
regulation of standard and character of learning imparted, as also 
the inner organization on it, we have no information even from 
tradition, but the inference is that the same were akin in many 
respects to those of Vikramsila,* both the institutions being the 
achievements of one and the same royal hand. 

One of the most notable celebrities of the University is Bodhi- 
bhadra, whose titles were Acarya and Mahapandita, and epithet 
Bhiksu Aranyaka.^ Of uncertain date, but most probably prior 
to, or at best an older contemporary of, Atulya-pada, alias Advaya- 
vajra {c. looo A.D.), who seems to have translated one of his books, 
Bodhibhadra * is perhaps identical, as is likely to follow from his 
another epithet Kalasvala-pada,® with Kala-pada and Kala- 
mahapada,' distinctly said to be of Somapuri. 

The name of the great monastery of Somapuri is found occurring 
in an inscription at Bodh-Gaya incised on the base of a life-size 
standing figure of the Buddha, and ascribed to the tenth century.® 
A stone inscription on a pillar, in characters said to be of the eleventh 
century, found in the ruins of Paha^pura and now deposited in the 
Varendra Research Society’s Museum, records that the pillar was 


* 7.R..4.S., igio, pp. 150-51. 

® Catalogue du fonds Tibetain dc la BibUoiheque NationaU, par P. Cordjer, 
Paris, 1915, Vol. Ill, pp. 321-22. 

* Cf. History of the Mediaval School of Indian Logic by Satish Chandra 
VidyabbOsana, Calcutta, 1909, App. C.. pp- 150-152 : Visva-Bharatl Quarterly, 
1924, pp. 53ff.: Bharaii, 1315, pp. 2-4, 

‘ Cordier, II, p. 98 ; III, p. 320 ; II, pp. 98. 320. and 250 ; III. 429. 

* Cordier, II, p. « Cordier. III. p. 511. ’ Cordier, II, pp. 116-120. 

® Arch. Svrv. Ind. Ann. Rep., 1908-9, p. 158 ; text reproduced in Suhitya 

(Bengali journal), 1319, p. 643. 
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caused to be made by Sri-Dasavala-garbha, for the good of animate 
beings.^ If the temple of Pahadpur be re^y the site of the Vihara, 
the pillar inscription would show that the Vihara continued its 
existence to the eleventh century. A fact of great interest con- 
vincing this long-forgotten University of Somapuri is that the great 
Ati&L Dipafikara graced it by residing there for sometime^ during 
when he translated, in collaboration -with some others, the Madliya- 
maka-Ratna-Pradipa of Bhava-viveka.® 

The Vihara of Vikramapurr, which according to the Tangyur 
was situated in Bengal which is to the west of Magadha {vihara de 
Vikrama-puri du Bengale, dans le Magadha appears from 

the coincidence of names to have been located in Vikrampura of 
East Bengal (Dacca district). It also appears plausible that l':;oth 
the tract and the Vihara received their names from that of Dharma- 
pala, alias VikramsHa, the only known king of Bengal with the 
appellation of ‘ Vikrama ’, who again had for certain exercised Iris 
imperial sway over East Bengal.* 

Dharmapala would thus appear to have established at least 
three Viharas — one in Magadha, another in Varendra, and the 
third in Vahga._ It was in the Vikrampuri Vihara that Kmnara- 
candra, called Acarya Avadhuta, wrote a Tantric commentary, 
which w'as done into Tibetan by Lila-vajra of India and Punyadhvaja 
of Tibet, ^ which renders it improbable that LHavajra who w’as a 
disciple of the princess Laksirhkara, daughter of Indrabhuti of 
Uddiyana, should be given a higher antiquity than Dharmapala 
himself. 

Another Vihara that seems to have been already in existence 
in Bengal duri^ the time of Dharmapala was the Traikutaka 
Vihara, where Acarya Haribhadra wrote his famous commentary 
on the Asta-sdhasrikd Pra'jhd Pdramitd.^ The Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang 
distinctly locates it in Bengal.’ _ 

Prajnavarman, styled as Acarya,’’ and who is said to have 
been a Bengali, hailed from Kapatya of Bengal,® if that be its 
correct name. His preceptor, Bodhivarman, too, is said to have 


’ List of Inscriptions in the Musewn of the Varendra Research Societv. by 
Niradbaadhu Sanyal, 1938 ; Ann. Rep. of the Arch. Surv. of India, 1922, p. 116 ; 
Ann. Report, Arch. Snrv. Eastern Circle, 1920-21, p. 35. 

* Cordier, III, p. 299. * Cordier, II, pp. 159-60. 

* Vide ' BhSrata’Varsa’ (Bengali journal), Jaistha, 1341 (B.S.), pp. 962-970, 
on this point. 

* Ibid. * Mem. . 4 s. Soc., Bengal, Vol. Ill, No. i, p. 5. 

' Index, pp. xdv and xli. ® Cordier, II, p, 3, and III, p. 390. 

* Cordier, III, p. 399. 
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been of Kapatya.' It was, therefore, the name either of a Vihaia 
itself or a place having had a Vihara within. 

At Devikot in North Bengal there also seems to have been a 
great monastery. Atulya-vajra, alias Advaya-vajra, belonged to 
Devikot,® as also TJdhilipa and Mekhala, a female Buddhist ascetic.® 
Devikot is a familiar name to us in connection with the early history 
of the Muhammadans in Bengal,* It is also said to have been the 
citadel of the ancient city of Bana-nagara.* 

The Pandita Vihira in Chittagong, as referred to in the Pag- 
Sawrjon-Znng,'^ was evidently a great centre of Tantric learning 
and culture.® With this monastery is associated the name of 
Tilipa, Tilopa or Tailapada, a great Tantric scholar. 

Tailapada had a disciple in Nada-pada, known to have been a 
preceptor of Atisa Dipafikara, and to whom is attributed the 
authorsliip of a commentary on the V ajrapada-sara-samgraha.^ 
The account given in the Catalogue of the Tangyur, following 
the statement of its being written by Nadapada to the efiect that 
the work was exposed at the demand of Vinaya-iri-mitra and other.? 
of Kasrair, belonging to the grand Vihara of Kanaka-stupa in the 
city of Pattikeraka by Sakyabhiksu Ya^bhadra (Yasabhadra) of 
Kaimir,* is not readily intelligible until we look into the Pag- 
Satn- Jon-Zang and find that NadapMa is the same as Yalabhadra.*® 
It does not follow from the account given that Pa^keraka, wherein 
the Vihara of Kanka-stupa was situated, is a village in Kasmlr, 
as was conjectured by the late Mm. Kara Prasad Sastri,’*- but 
then it was from Kasmir that Yasabhadra, Vinaya-m-mitra, and 
others are said to have hailed. The peculiarity of the name 
' Pattkeraka ' is alone responsible for at once reminding one 
acquainted with the old Bengali ballads, celebrating the doings of 
King Gspi-candra or Govi-candra, of the city of Patikara in Bengal,’® 


' Ibid. * Cordier, II, p. 27. 

* Pag-Sam- Jon-Zang, Index, p. cxli and p. Ixxvi, 

* Cf. Major Raverty’s tr. of Minhajuddin's Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 584f. ; Elliot 
and Dowson's History of India, as told by its own Historians, Vol. II, p. 316!. 

* Cunningham’s Arch. Sttrv. Report, XV, 1882, p. gj ; also J.R.A.S., 1873, 
pp. 212-13. 

" Pag-Sam- Jon-Zang, Index, p. Ixii. 

’ J.A.S.B., 1898, p. 24 ; Sahitya Parisad Patriki, 1312 B.S., pp. IQO-91. 

^ Cordier, II, p. 68. 

® Cf. Stlhitya Parisad Patrika, 1323 B.S., p- 90. 

’’’ Cordier, II, p. 68 ; and Pag-Sam- Jon-Zang, Index, p. Iv. 

" Shhitya Parisad Patrika, 1323 B.S,, p. go. 

Cf. for instance, Durlabha ifaliika’s Gbvinda Candir Gan Ed. Siva 
Candra §11. 
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The name also finds place in the early history of Burma, where 
Anawratha (1044-77 A.D.), noted for having expelled Tantric 
Buddhism from Burma, and his grandfather, are said to have 
entered into matrimonial relation with the ruling house of Pa-teik- 
ka-ra.' Sir Henry Yule simply observed that it was ‘ a part of 
Bengal’-® Sir Arthur Phayre identifies it with ‘ Vikrampura 
which was near Dacca Mr. Harvey would place it ' near South 
Manipnra while Mr. Tun Nyein makes it Chittagong.* But 
theory- seems to have come into term with facts when it is identified 
with the faragana. of Patikara, conterminous with Meherkul in the 
district of Tipperah.^ The city of Pattikera is also referred to 
in the Mainamati Copperplate inscription of Ranavaiikalla Harikala- 
dgva (1220 A.D.), which records a grant of land in a certain village 
in fa^•our of a Buddhist Vihara, built in the city of Pattikera.* 
Whether this Vihara was the Kanaka-stupa Vihara under notice 
cannot be determined. 

The last glory of Buddhism in Bengal was the grand \'ihara 
of Jagaddala, the creation of Ramapala, the last great Pala monarch, 
who installed therein the images of Avalokitesvara and Mahat- 
Tara.' The Vihara occupied a part of Ramavati, the new metro- 
polis of Bengal founded by the same Ramapala at the confluence of 
tlie Ganges and the Karatoya, Besides Bibhuticandra and Danasila, 
the most renowned scholars of Jagaddala, the names of some other 
celebrities of the University have come dowm to us. Moks^ara- 
gupta of Jagaddal composed in three chapters the Tarka-bhasa,’’ 
which testifies to the cultivation of Logic in the University. 
Subhakara-gupta had lived here for sometime, during wdiich period he 
w'rote a T^tiic commentary.® It was at Jagaddal that Dharma- 
kara translated the Samvara-Vyakhya of Krsna.^® Locavas from 
Tibet, we have ample testimony to show, flocked in number to this 
great seminarj' of learning, often with the set purpose of having 
tile Sanskrit texts got rendered into Tibetan. The theory pro- 
pounded by the late Mm. Hara Prasad Sastri that Jagaddala was 
anterior to Ramapala," is due to his confusion of the Danasila of 


‘ 7..4.S.B., 1868. p. loyf. 

- Travels oj Marco Polo, Vol. II, 3rd ed., I 903 ^ Cli.,LIi [>p. ^<^-100, note 2. 

® Pkayre's History of Burma, p. 138, and J.A.S.B., 1868, p. 107. 

* Harvej-’s History of Burma, p. 326. 

^ Navya BhSrata (Bengali journal), 1326, pp. 184-8; Introduction to tke 
Mayuamatir Gan by N. K. Bhattaiali, p. 10 ; Bnngla Pracin Puthir Vivarana, 
published by the \'’afigiya Sahitya Parisad, Part i, No. II, 1320, pp. 54 - 55 - 

* Ind. Hist. Quarterly, 1933 March, pp. 283!!. 

’ Mem. .ds. Soc. Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 14. 

* Cordier, III. p, 455. • Cordier, II, p. 293. Ilrid., p- 40 - 

" Sahitya Parisad Patrika, 1321 B.S., p. 265. 
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Jagaddala wdth an earlier Danasila, who was contemporary of 
Dharmapala and the Tibetan King Khri-lde-sron-btsan. 

Besides these Viharas there must have been many other 
Viharas, great or small, in Bengal during the four centuries of the 
Buddhist PSla rule, of which no account has come to us till now. 
And some or many of the ^uharas of Bengal must have met the 
same fate of destruction as some of the Viharas of Magadha, 
Vikramasila in particular, did. 




EDUCATION IN THE TAMIL COUNTRY— II 

By K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 

Having thus defined who the good teacher is, Pavanandi 
proceeds to complete his account by pointing out who is not a good 
teacher and can never hope to make one. Here, as before, our 
author begins with some general considerations and then explains 
and illustrates the fundamental disqualifications by means of telling 
analogies. He says : ‘ Those who are not conspicuous for some 
noble quality or other, who are by nature mean-minded and dis- 
posed to be jealous, greedy, deceitful, and cowardly cannot make 
good as teachers ’ . In the abstract, such statements appear to be 
mere truism.s ; but one has only to think for a moment, and try 
and analyse the reasons for the pronounced failures, not alas ! 
as few as one would wish, in the teaching line, to realize the profound 
truth, underlying each of these statements. In fact we may go 
further and say that a correct understanding of Pavanandi's meaning 
would find for his statements a wider application than is apparent 
at first sight. Even the good teacher has to guard himself constantly 
against the ever present danger of a subtle lowering of standards ; 
there is no such rule as, once a good teacher ever a good teacher ; 
excellence in any walk of life is not the permanent consequence of 
a spurt of effort ; it is maintained and improved only by constant 
practice ; it is the easiest thing in the world to run to seed. 

But the peculiar demerits of the bad teacher are brought out 
by our author by a series of analogies. The bad teacher is first of 
all like a jar of Molucca-beans. The idea is this : when a jar of 
Molucca-beans is emptied, the beans rush out in any order ; so also, 
a bad teacher expounds his points in a chaotic and disorderly manner, 
with no reference to their proper logical order, and is too fast and 
confused for his pupils to make anything out of his lessons. We 
are all familiar with this type of the totally unimpressive yet un- 
doubtedly learned teacher. There is another type who leams with 
difficulty himself, and has still greater difficulty in imparting his 
learning to others, the teacher whose intellectual powers are not 
adequate to his task. For an analogy to this type, Pavanandi 
turns to the practice of preserving carded cotton in cocoanut and 
other shells, the shells being slowly stuffed with cotton through a 
small hole, the only opening in the shell ; the cotton is of course 
taken out with even greater difficulty than it was put in. The 
defects pointed to by these two analogies are intellectual ; two 
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others are employed to stress the moral defects of the bad teacher. 
A variety of the palm has its stem covered all over with pinnate 
leaves canied on branches with sharp edges ; its fruit can be gathered 
only when the tree sheds it, and not otherwise, as no one can climb 
the tree to get at the fruit, In the same way, one type of bad 
teacher refuses to do anything for the pupil who wants his aid syste- 
matically; the pupil has to w’ait on his whims. Another type is 
said to resemble a cocoanut tree which though watered by one man 
yields its fruits to another, because its stem is bent over across 
the fence. The fault in the teacher is, of course, not his teaching a 
pupU who pays him nothing or serves him in no other way, but his 
neglecting the pupils who do these tilings. 

Pavanandi tlien turns to a consideration of the conditions of a 
successful lesson. The teacher and pupil should meet in a suitable 
place and at a proper time of day. The teacher should occupy a 
seat higher than the pupil’s and begin with a pra5'er to his particular 
god. He should then concentrate his attention on the subject 
of the lesson, and begin to expound it, not too fast, nor impatiently, 
but with a loving heart, a pleasant face, and a graceful mind ; he 
should study the pupil’s capacity for assimilation and regulate the 
weight of the lesson accordingly. 

Who may be accepted as pupils ? One’s own son, the son of 
one's teacher, the king’s son, one who pays well, one who does 
service to the teacher, and lastly, one who has the capacity to profit 
by the tea ching — all these may become pupils. The order in this 
list is noteworthy ; a man’s duty is first of all to his own children 
and those of his acharya ; even a prince of the royal family and one 
who comes with a good fee come only later. 'We should also note 
that ability is itself a passport to the realm of knowledge ; if the 
teacher knows that a young man is likely to profit by a course, then 
it is his duty to admit him to the cour.se, ttiat is, even if he be a 
poor stranger who cannot afford to pay for his education. 

Judged by the standard of ability, pupils are said to fall into 
three classes — the best resembling the hamsa and the cow, the 
middling the eartii and the parrot, and the last grade evincing the 
qualities of a leaky jar, sheep, buffalo, and filter. Here Pavanandi 
leaves us to guess the meaning he seeks to convey by these analogies 
as best we may, for he does not elaborate them. The hamsa in 
Indian literary convention can separate milk from water and leave 
the water behind after drinking off the milk ; likewise the best 
student fastens on the essential points of the lesson and gains per- 
manent hold on them, not wasting his attention on inconsequential 
details. When it comes across a rich pasture, the cow grazes with 
avidity and then ruminates at leisure ; this typifies what a good 
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student seeks to do when he is thrown in the company of some 
great scholar ; he gathers up in his mind all the knowledge that 
he can, and takes his own time to assimilate it and turn it to account. 
The earth yields produce commensurate to the efiorts to the 
cultivator, and the parrot just repeats what it is taught ; likewise the 
pupil of medium grade evinces a grasp of the subject strictly limited 
by tlie nature and intensity of the lesson to which he is treated, 
and repeats parrot-like whatever he has been told ; that is to say, 
he has very little capacity for assimilating knowledge, much less 
for reflection and initiative in its acquisition. It will not escape 
the attention of the reader that Pavanandi uses tlie analogy of the 
earth (jdelding fruits proportionate to the cultivator’s effort) twice, 
once to illustrate the merit of a good teacher ; again, here, to 
exemplify a defect of the lower grade of pupil ; he means clearly 
to emphasize that the same quality may be good in a teacher, but 
not so in the pupil ; he is a good teacher who measures his contribu- 
tion in accordance with the pupil’s capacity ; but he is not a good 
pupil who makes no contribution of his own, but simply remains 
a passive receptacle of just what is told him. 

Lastly the worst type of pupil quickly forgets his lessons and 
resembles the jar with a big hole in its bottom which can never be 
filled with water ; the sheep wanders from one tree or shrub to another 
and never manages to get its full feed anywhere, so too the bad 
pupil goes on changing his teachers and never gets the full benefit 
of the instruction of any single teacher ; just as the buffalo muddies 
the water in the pond before it starts drinking it, this class of pupil 
causes a lot of mental anguish to the teacher t^fore deriving any 
good from him ; tte filter lets throi^h the essentid parts of the 
liquids like ghee or honey, and retains the impurities, so also tlie 
bad pupil misses the essentials of a lesson and fastens on the minor 
and relatively useless parts of it. 

In the sutras that follow Pavanandi proceeds to analyse the 
types that should in no case be accepted as pupils, the rules to be 
observed by the pupil during a lesson, the methods to be followed 
by him to improve and extend the range of his knowledge and 
the firmness of his hold on what he learns, and the manner iu which 
a pupil should win the grace of his guru. It is needless to pursue 
the details of the discussion of these topics. 

These clear cut siitras of Pavanandi, then, neatly summarize 
the ideals of education cherished in the Tamil country in his day, 
and we have seen how very modem they appear in parts. The 
question is how far these text-book maxims were observ^ in 
practice ; we have no direct evidence here, such as the description 
of an eye-witness, indigenous or foreign, or anything corresponding 
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to the periodical reports of modern educational associations. 
Epigraphy and literature furnish sufficient data to warrant the 
assumption that the conditions under which education was carried 
on in those days were quite favourable to the attainment of toler- 
ably good results. Large classes were unknown, and the propor- 
tion of the number of teachers to that of pupils in organized centres 
of higher education like Ennayiram and Tribhuvani compares very 
favourably with what it is in many colleges to-day. Distractions 
were few, and learning was as much respected as it was more or 
less exclusive. Let us also remember this. However much the 
text-books may idealize the prevailing conditions, they could not 
have been framed without any reference to such conditions ; and 
the language of Pavanandi’s sutras, the analogies employed in 
them, and the types of teacher and pupil described, betray evidence 
of much continuous and shrewd observation of real life in schools. 
The schools generally centred round temples and mathas in relatively 
later times ; the inscriptions tell us more of Sanskrit schools and 
colleges, even in the Tamil country, than of the other type of school 
devoted to the cultivation of Tamil which must have existed side 
by side. Education in the arts and crafts was largely a matter of 
caste and family tradition and training ; but even to such a training, 
the instructive analysis of Pavanandi was not altogether inapplicable. 



CAPTURE OF BARODA BY MAHARAJA ABHAYA- 
SINGH OF MARWAR 

By Btsheshwarnath Reu 

It woiild come as a sxirprise to many to learn that the territory 
now ruled by the MaharajS Gaekwai was once under the sway of the 
Rastrakutes of the Deccan and Late and that its present capital 
Baroda or the ancient Vatapadraka was given in charity by Rastra- 
kflta king Kakkaraja of Lata, in A.D. 812, as is evident from his 
copperplate ^ of 4 aka Samvat, 734. 

Besides this at the time of the Emperor Muhammadshslh, 
Maharaja Abhayasingh of Jodhpur killed Klaji, the founder of the 
present Gaekwar dynasty, and captured the fort of Baroda. 

The events connected with the capture of Baroda are related 
as follows : — 

The author of ‘ Sehrulmutakharin ’ * writes 

‘ When the Emperor Muhammadshah became displeased with 
Raushanuddaula (on account of the numerous complaints of bribers'- 
received against him) Samsamuddaula gained influence at the 
Mughal Court of Delhi. The latter soon appointed Maharaja 
Abhayasingh as the Governor of Gujrat, and wrote to him to take 
charge of that province as early as possible and send back the 
previous governor, Sarbulandkhan, to Delhi. The Maharaja, 
taking it as an ordinary task, sent his representative -with the con- 
tingent of an army to carry out the order, but Sarbuland refused 
to hand over the province. Thereupon another representative was 
dispatched with a larger army to enforce the compliance of -Ae 
or^r by the obstinate governor. But when he too failed, Maharaja 
Abhayasingh himself proceeded towards Gujrat (as he was being 
repeatedly pressed by the emperor to do so at once*). Though, 
at first, on his arrival at Ahraedabad, with his brave Rathor army, 
a fierce battle was fought between him and the governor, the 
obdurate Sarbuland was soon compelled to yield; he arrived in 
person with some of his followers to see the Ma^raja at his camp 
and to settle the terms of peace. During the discussion Sarbuland 
took a very submissive attitude and informed the MaharSja that 
he considered him as his nephew, denied having any personal 

‘ ind. AnL, Vol. XII, page i6o. * Volume II, pages 462-463- 

* This fact is proved by the letters of Kartika Sudi 4th and llang^ira Badi 
and, 1782 V.?., sent by Sava! Raja Jayasingb of Jaipur to Maharija Abhayasingh 
of Jodhpur. 
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animosity and added that the battle had been fought simply to 
save his honour.’ 

Soon after, when arrangements for money and transport were 
made, Sarbuland left Ahmedabad, and the Maharaja took over 
charge of the province. This event took place in 1787 V.S. (1730 
A.D.). 

Mr. William Irwin and Sir Jadunath Sarkar write in the ‘ Later 
Mughals that the aforesaid battle was fought on the 20th October, 
1730 A.D., that Sarbuland went to see the Maharaja on the 22nd 
October, and that he left for Delhi a few days later when necessary 
arrangements had been made for money and transport. But the 
mention of these events in a letter, dated the 4th day of the bright 
half of Kartika, 1787 V.S. (19th October, 1730 A.D.) of Maharaja 
Abhayasingh, sent to his agent at Mughal Court, shows that ^1 
these incidents took place b^ore this date. 

The weakness of Sarbuland had given chance to Pilaji, the 
representative of Khande Rao Dabhade, who was the commander 
of the ruler of Satara, to establish considerable sway over Baroda 
and its adjoining territories. This led Maharaja Abhayasingh, soon 
after his possession of Ahmedabad, to march against Pilaji. 

A letter dated the 14th day of the bright half of Chaitra, 1787 * 
(Chaitradi, 1788I V.S. (loth April, 1731 A.D.) of Maharaja 
Abhayasingh to nis agent at the Mughal Court states : — 

' Our armies, together with those of Baji Rao, attacked the 
garrison of Tryambak Rao Dabhade and killed Paiiv^ Mulaji 
and the Mughal Mominyarkhan, the officers of Tryambak Rao 
and the Nizam respectively. We also captured the son of Pilu 
along with Panvar Uda Chimna and Pandit. Thus a victory has 
been gained over the enemy and the armies of Pilu, Kantha, and 
Anand Rao have been driven from the field. PEu himself has sought 
shelter in the fort of Dabhoi. The fort of Baroda is being defended 
by his (Pilu's) brother. But oim armies have reached both the 
places and will soon compel the enemies to srurrender. K^tha 
too has fled to the Nizam.’ 

Another letter of the same Maharaja, dated the nth day of 
the bright half of Chaitra, 1788 (Chaitradi, 1789) V.S. (26th March, 
1732 A.D.) addressed to his agent, relate.s the later events as below' : — 

‘ On PEu’s crossing the Mahi river, our army also advanced 
from ChandEla, whereupon PEu sent his envoys to our camp. 
We advised them to evacuate Baroda and Dabhoi and swear 
alliance to the emperor. But PEu replied that he would not 


‘ Volume II. pages 207-213. 

* This is the year commencing from Sravana. 
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humiliate himself, for not only had he preserved his independence 
during the time of the last three Mughal Governors but had even 
forced Sarbuland, who had invaded Baroda, to pay him Qiauth 
(the fourth part of the revenue).’ 

' These people, instead of giving a straight battle van to van, 
take the enemy by surprise. As soon as the vat^ard of our 
army advanced about five miles, Pilu fled towards D&or. Appre- 
hening that our further advance would simply mean an indecisive 
chase, we contrived to fix them on the spot. We sent some 
emissaries to negotiate with them and then dispatched a column 
of 2,000 cavalry on the 9th day of the bright half of Chaitra {23Td 
March). The emissaries killed Pilu, and the cavalry too reached 
there at the appointed time. Pilu's brother Mema and a number 
of his men were put to death. Seven hundred horses and a number 
of Janjals ” (long rifles fired from forts) were captured along wdth 
many' other articles. We are soon reaching Baroda to get it 
evacuated.’ 

These facts are further proved by a letter, dated the 13th 
day of the bright half of Vaishakha, 1788 (Chaitradi, 1789) V.S. 
(26th April, 1732 A.D.), written by Maharaja Abhayasingh to his 
said agent. It records that at that time Pflu had 1,500 cavalry 
and 5,000 infantry with him, and that the Maharaja got 800 horses 
as the booty. 

It further states : — 

‘ After this engagement we reached Baroda on the 8th day of 
the bright half of Vaisakha (21st April). The enemy was compelled 
to evacuate the fortresses of Kandali, etc. Now they have gathered, 
in large numbers at Koral, a village on the Narbada and in the 
fort of DabhoL It is reported that Tryambak Rao’s mother Uma 
and Panvar Uda are coming to their aid, but they too on their 
arrival wdll not be spared. We intend to leave Baroda to-morrow 
to march towards the Narbada. Up to this day we have captured 
24 fortresses and those that are yet under the enemy will soon be 
taken possession of.’ 

Another letter of the Maharaja, dated the nth day of the 
bright half of Asha^a, 1788 (Chaitradi, 1789) V.S. (7th June, 1732 
A.D.) written to his agent contains : — 

'We have. conquered the forts of Baroda and Jambusar and 
now the si^e of the fort of Dabhoi is in progress.’ 

But owing to the approach of the rainy season the Maharaja 
was obliged to raise the siege. And soon after, Umabai, the 'widow 
of the late Khande Rao Dabhade, along with Piluji’s son Damaji, 
Gaekwar, invaded Ahmedabad to avenge the death of Hluji. 
Owing however to the constant warfare, Gujrat was sufiering from 
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a severe famine ’ at that time ; a treaty was, consequently, con- 
cluded between both the parties, and in 1790 V.S. (1733 A.D.), 
Maharaja Abhayasingh, after appointing his representative at 
Ahmedabad, returned to Jodhpur. 

Thus the history of Maharaja Abhayasingh’s capture of Baroda 
has been collected from his own original letters, which, except one, 
are now preserved in the Jodhpur State Museum. 

‘ A letter of Maliaiajl Abhayasingh, dated the rst day of tlie dark half of 
Bhadauji, 1789 V.»S. (27th July, 1732 A.D.) addressed to his agent, shows that, 
at that time, owing to the- famine in Gujrat, grain \vas not a\ ailable CM-en at the 
rate of one rupee a seer. 


A CRITIQUE OF APPAYADIK§ITA’S CONCEPTION 

OF MOK§A 

By Ashok.\nath Bhattacharya 

In view of the paramount position of importance occupied by 
Appayadiksita in the domain of Vedanta philosophy and in view 
of the startling originality of his theory of Moksa (Rdease) and of 
the recent popularity accorded to it by the writings of some out- 
standing modern scholars who have given their ungrudging support 
to it, we propose to undertake a critical evaluation of this 
interesting theory of Appayadiksita, which he has been at great 
pains to establish in the concluding pages of the Siddhantalesasam- 
graha. Appayadiksita maintains that I^vara or Qualified Brahman 
is virtually the only ultimate Reality existing up till now and the 
Transcendental Absolute (Nirguna Brahman) is yet an abstraction. 
So the problem of causality has absolutely no reference to this 
Transcendental Entity and can be explained only by reference to 
the Personal God. The Impersonal Absolute, though not an 
object of pious hope, is, however to all intents and purposes, simply 
non-existent. Appayadiksita, however, holds out an assurance 
that the Transcendental Absolute will emerge after the exhaustion 
of the world-process with the redemption of all personal selves.^ 
So long, hov'ever, a single soul is in bondage the Rulersliip of the 
Personal God will continue. This theory is too closely analogous 
to the theory of Alexander, the famous English Philosopher, who 
in his ‘ Space, Time and Deity ’ maintains the thesis that God is 
not yet in being, but will emerge after the perfection of the world- 
process. Alexander, however, does not believe in the present 
Rulership of a Personal God like Appa^mdikata. However may 
that be, Appayadiksita maintains consistently with his _ theory 
that the emancipated individual soul finds its unity' with the 
Personal God and not with the Impersonal Absolute, which is yet 
a potential existence. We shall not go into a detailed examination 
of the aphorisms and other texts on which he bases his precious 
theory. It may only suffice to say that those aphorisms and texts 
are capable of altogether a different interpretation w’ith equal if 
not greater consistency, as has been actually done by Acyuta- 
krsnananda, the commentator of Appayadiksita himself. It 

* ■ Pratibimbo ju’ah, bimbastbaniya Isvarah, ubbayanusyutaiji ^ddba- 
caitanyam iti pak^ tu muktasya yavat sarvamukti 8 ar%’ainatvasaTvakartrtvasar- 
vesvaratvasatyakainatvadigunaparame^varabbavapaTtjr isyate ’ — .SJ..S., pp- 514-15. 
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should be noted in this connection that Appayadiksita seems to 
follow the position of the Vivarana in believing that Personal God is 
only the protot3T)al Consciousness (Bimbacaitanya) and that there 
exists an infinite plurality of souls. We have, however, very 
honest doubts whether the position adopted by him can be really 
fathered upon tlie author of the Vivarana. It is hard for us to 
resist the impression that Appayadiksita in this matter has been 
very profoundly influenced by the Saivadvaita Philosophy of which 
also he was a celebrated exponent.’ 

Apart from the merits of his logical interpretation of the 
texts, this curious theory of Appayadiksita leads to certain logical 
difficulties. In the first place, it involves an invidious distinction 
in the nature of Salvation attained by the different individuals in 
course of time. The emancipation of the last individual will consist 
in identity with the Transcendental Absolute, and the salvation 
of his predecessors will be only an enjoyment of the so^'e^eign rights 
and prerogatives of the Pei'sonal God, identified as they will be 
with the Personal Deity in the state of liberation. Another objection 
follows as a corollary from this position. The individuals will be 
emancipated in succession and not aU at once, and so the period 
of their Isvarahood will vary in length of time. The_ earliest of 
them will have to pass the greatest length of time in Isvarahood, 
and the penultimate individual will have the shortest enjoyment of 
this exalted position. Again, if the position that the emancipated 
soul becomes identified with Personal Godhead is accepted it will 
be open to damaging objections. It is the special prerogative of 
Isvara that He can assume any number of incarnated forms to 
satisfy the demands of His worshippers. The emancipated soul 
having no independent status apart from that of Isvara, will then 
be subject to this contingency which is, however, expressly pro- 
hibited in the Upanisads. The emancipated soul has no association 
with a body, and as such is free from both pleasure and pain. It 
may, however, be maintained that such incarnations are only 
illusory creations and as such do not become a source of worry. 
Even if it is so amended it will go against the verdict of logic and 
scriptural texts alike. The Upanisad denies the subject-object 
relation in the state of Pure Consciousness attained by an eman- 
cipated soul.® 


* Our conjecture is confirmed by a reference to the Sivadvaitaiiirnaya, sections 
3. 2351 to 3. 2355, quoted in ' The Bhamaii CaiussHtrl ’ — (T.P.H. Oriental Series) 
Introduction, p. ^vi. 

® ‘ Yatra tvasya sarvam atmaivabhut tat kena kaip pa4yet’ — Br. Up., IV, 
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The entire issue can be clinched by the following dilemma 
Does the emancipated individual feel his continuity 
with his previous unblessed condition or not ? The first 
alternative is impossible ; because, the emancipated individual 
has lost all toucii with his previous existence along with the 
disappearance of his individualizing ufddhis. The individualiza- 
tion was the result of those limitations (upadhis) and the 
historic continuity of personal identity is possible so loi^ as 
the conditions responsible for personalization persist. The 
emancipated self has lost all relation with his past history along 
with the loss of his personality. The second alternative that 
the emancipated self does not recognize his identity with his 
previous condition of bondage virtually amounts to an admission 
of failure. This would mean that the emancipated soul will 
remain ignorant of his past history and so will not share the 
Omniscience of Godhood. In other words, the emancipated 
soul will be identified with God only so far as His essential 
nature as Pare Unqualified Consciousness is concerned. In 
that case, the emancipated condition will be in no way different 
from the individual’s identity with Pure Consciousness, which 
is the position of those who maintain that in emancipation the 
individual becomes one with t_he Transcendental Absolute, 
which is above the condition of Isvarahood. 

About the contention of Appayadiksita that his theory of 
Emancipation represents the position of Sankara himself, it 'vvill 
be sufficient, we hope, onl^’’ to note that Sankara emphatically 
denies all distinctions and gradations in the state of Final Salvation, 
attained by the saving knowledge of the identity of Brahman and 
the individual. Gradations there are only in those relative forms 
of salvation which are open to the worshippers of Personal Godhood 
(Saguna-Brahmopasana) . But such distiuctions are absolutely 
absurd wnth regard to the individual who has received the Supreme 
Illumination. The contentions of Appayadiksita, therefore, lack in 
consistency and logic alike. It may ticlde the philosophic imagina- 
tion as an ingenious curiosity, but it cannot give the metaphysical 
satisfaction which aU our aspirations demand. Perhaps the Saiva 
influence is responsible for this aberration on the part of so profound 
a philosopher as Appayadikata was. 

It may not be out of place to attempt in thi-s connexion at a 
comparative study of the views of Ramanuja and Diksita on this 
point. We find that both Appayadiksita and Ramanuja hold 
that the attainment of the state of Isvara is the state of individual 
release. While the former is of opinion that all the exalted qualities 
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{including even the power to create and dissolve the universe) 
accrue to him in this state, since the individual soul then attains 
the state of Brahman endowed with all the exalted qualities (vide 
the view of Jaimini),— the latter differs from him in stating that 
the rdeased soul exists inseparably connected with Isvara (as a 
part of His Body) and possesses all His qualities excepting the 
special prerogative of creating and destroying the universe. Thus 
while Ramanuja takes the aphorism — 

‘ With the exception of world-business (the released possess 
all lordly power), (the Lord) being the topic (where world-business 
is referred to), and (the souls) not being near (to such business),’*— 
to refer to the state of Ultimate Release,— Appayadiksita, in 
conformity with Sankara’s position, insists that the limitations 
spoken of, have reference to the state of relative liberation (i.e. 
attainment of Isvarahood together with the internal organ) in- 
variably attained by the worshippers of the Qualified Brahman, as 
Sankara himself has explicitly stated. The question of Final 
Release, according to Sankara, is discussed in the aphorisms — 
Br. Su., IV, 4. 1-7 ; and he further thinks that the topic of the 
prohibition of the world-business (Br. Sir., IV, 4. 17) has no con- 
nection with it, since the latter topic deals with the question of a 
lower order of release (^guuamukti) only. 

The postulation of Isvarahood is only a question of religious 
necessity. It is rather in the nature of a concession to weaker 
souls who cannot receive the highest spiritual illumination. The 
theistic bias of Ramanuja is responsible for the confusion of a 
religious issue with a purely philosophical one. Personal Godhead 
has its necessity no doubt,’ and its justification in what has been 
called by Kant ‘Practical Reason', though in ‘Pure Reason’ it 
has no raison d'etre. Sankara’s logical mind has never allowed him 
to confound these tw^o issues which the muddled logic of Theists 
has failed to keep apart. 


' ‘ Jagad\’yaparavaijani prakaranad asaniiihitatvac ca ’ — Br. Sfi., I\ . 4- ^7' 



THE GEOGRAPHY OF KAUTIEYA ' 

By Harihar V. Trivedi 
Rampura, Holkar State (C.I.) 

Kautilya’s Arthaiastra has long been known to scholars as an 
authority for the study of ancient Indian culture. On account oi 
its being a valuable source of information, it has lately attracted 
a large number of investigators in various fields, Besides supplying 
information on other topics, it places at our disposal a mass of 
material which enables us to form an idea regarding the produces 
of different localities. The data furnished by it, therefore, are of 
no less importance for the reconstruction of ancient Indian Geography, 
and more so in so far as the discussion bearing on the identification 
of geographical places and products mentioned therein is likely 
to tiirow some side-Hght on the age of the work. An attempt has 
been made in this paper to present in a somewhat systematic form 
a general view of the produces of different localities as gathered 
from the Arthasdstra, and to identify their sources as far as our 
knowledge of ancient geography would allow us to do so. 

Our task is beset with much difficulty, for the author merely 
enumerates the produces which were then styled after the names 
of their sources. As regards the geographical location of places 
from which they were imported, or even about their direction from 
some other important towns generally known to all, Kautilya is 
silent. We find some remarks made by the commentator by way 
of an attempt to localize such places ; but we must admit that they 
are not wholly trustworthy, since they belong to a somewhat later 
age, and hence they must be utilized with proper caution as will 
be clear from the following p^es. 

The eleventh chapter of the second book of the Arthaiastra 
specifies the duties of Government Superintendents, giving also an 
interesting account of the produces of different regions and of the 


* Our references are to the Sanskrit text of Kautilya’s Arthaiastra edite<l by 

R. Sama^astii, Mysore, 2nd edn. The follcniing new abbretiations have been used 
in this paper : 

G.D.=Tke Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediavat India, by Nundo 
Lai Dey, 2nd edu. ; P.H.A.I.=Poliiical History of Ancient India, by H. C. Ray- 
cbaudhuri; C.A.G,I.=;Cunningkam’s Ancient Geography of India edited by 

S. N. ilajumdar Sastri, ig2,i| ; G.F..B.-=Geography of Karly Buddhism, by Dr. B. C. 
Law, 1932 ; E.H.I.=Early History of India, by V. A. Smith, 4th edn. 
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importation of precious stones. Of the several varieties of pearls 
imported from different places, the Kautiliya enumerates as many 
as ten that were found in places after which they were named (p, 75) . 
They are : (i) Tamraparuika, (2) Pandyakavateka, {3) P^ikya, 
(4) Kauleya, (5) Caurneya, (6) Mahendra, (7} Kardanrika, (8) 
Srautasiya, (9) Hradiya, and (10) Haimavata. 

Tamraparuika was that kind of pearl which derived its name 
from the river Tamraparui where it was obtained. According to 
the Mdrkandeya Purana (54, 27) Tamraparni is one of the rivers 
rising in the Malaya mountains, identified with tlie southernmost 
peak of the Anamalai mountains {G.D., p. 122}. Sewell has identified 
the river TamraparnT with the modern Chittar, the river of Tinnevelly, 
which rises from one of the southernmost peaks of the Western 
Ghats, and, after a short course in the south-east, falls into the 
Gulf of Manaar.* 

The Buddhists, however, used the term Tamraparni as sigmfy- 
ing Ceylon, and it is, in this sense, mentioned in Rock Edict II 
of Asoka. Raychaudhuri also supports this identification.* But 
from the passage enumerating the sources of pearls, it is clear that 
Kautilya mentions Tamraparni as signifying a river, and not Ceylon. 
It is apparently for this reason that the Kauleya kind of pearl, 
which was imported from Ceylon, is also included in the list. The 
commentary informs that the Kauleya kind of pearl was so named 
after Kula, a river near the village Mayura in the island of Ceylon.* 

The mention of Pandyakavata, from which the P^dyakavataka 
kind of pearl was imported, calls for some conunent here. Var^a- 
mihira, the celebrated author of the Brhafsamhitd, knows a country 
named Pandyavata as producing pearls {Brhatsathhita, LXXXI, 
2, 6). This P^dyavSta of the Brhatsainhitd is evidently the 
Pandyakavata of the Arihasdstra y we are, however, unable to 
identify it with any modem locality, as Varahamihira does not 
furnish us with further details. 

The position of Kautilya’s Pandyakavata can be better as- 
certained by the consideration that it must have some connexion 
with Agastikuta, a hill comprised within the extent of the Mamya 
mountains, where the celebrated sage Agastya is said to have resided 
{Rdmdyana, Kis. K., XLI) and which lie in the Pandya country. 


' Cf. . 4 rcA. Sun. S. India, by R. Sewell, I, 303. 

^ pp, 173-74, 

* Com., p. 179. We know of Mayuri as identical with Mahi, a town on tne 
Malabar Coast {G.D., p. 129). Thus this town was included within the pearl 
producing region. Paucity of data prevents us from finding out whe^er the co_n^ 
mentator is wrong in placing this town in Ceylon and whether it was identical with 
Mayuri on the Malabar Coast. 
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Malaya is also known as Malayakoti, which is possibly a corruption 
of the word Malayakuta. 

It seems that Malayakute was not only a mountain, but also 
a province, evidently later on corrupted into Malakuta which 
stretched along that mountain and which is, according to 
Cunningham, a composite name, formed by joining the names of 
two contiguous districts, Malya and Kutal (or Kunak) corresponding 
to the districts of Pandya and Travancore respectively [C.A.G.I., 
p. 631). This M^yakuta (Malakuta) of Cunningham, with its 
capital at Madura, was a province in Southern India, comprising 
the modern districts of Tanjore and Madura on the east, and 
Coimbatore, Cochin, and Travancore on the -west [ibid., pp. 629-30), 
The Rdmayana also preserves some details which, with the 
help of the foregoing account, lead us to ascertain the geographical 
location of Pandyakavata with more accuracy. In the Kiskindha 
Kdnda we read ^at Sugriva, the monkey-king, while directing the 
monkey generals in the southern region, says that there they would 
see the entrance [Kavdta) to the Pandyas, made of gold and b^ecked 
with gems : 

‘ cTcft twfR- I 

^ VT^Tprf Tim n ’ 

On the authorit3' of this verse it has been pointed out that the 
Kavata referred to here is Kavatapura, the capital of the P^dyas.' 
Resemblance in name leads me to identify the Pandj'-akavata of the 
Arthasdstra with this Kavatapura, known as the Kavata of tlie 
Panh'^as. It is tentatively suggested here that it w'as so named 
because of its being an ‘entrance’ [Kavata^ Kapdtd) from the 
sea-side or the northern side, the west being altogether blocked 
by the Malaya Hills. Most probabh' it was the former, since capital 
towms m andent tunes were often built on sea-sides.- 

The foregoing account supports the view that tlie Pandya 
kingdom was identical with the Malayakuta of Cunningham ; but 
it may be seriously doubted whether Madura and Pandyakavate, 
the capital cities of these two provinces, were identical. If we 
take Pandyakavata as an entrance from the sea-side, as we have 
seen, it can hardly be identical with Madura which is a little way 
off from the sea. S. N. Majumdar says that Paudyakavataka 
was a mountain and identifies it with the promontorj’- where the 
Western Ghats dip into the sea {C.A.G.I., p. 740). But it wms, 


^ The Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental InstUule, 1923, pp. l6fi. [See also 
a note on Pandyakavata, by 0 . Stein in Vol. IV, pp. 778ff. — D.R.B.] 

* Raghuvamia, VI, 43 ; VI, 56. 
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as we have already seen, neither a mountain, nor a promontory 
but a town, for it is referred to, in the Ramayana, as abounding in 
gems and gold, and it is the Kavatapuram of Tamil literature. 
Considering the above account along with its position and description 
as depicted in the Ramayana, I am tempted to identify Pandya- 
kavata with ‘ Charitrapuram or Departure town which was the 
port of embankment for Ceylon and which, according to Cunningham, 
was either Negapatam or Ramnad [C.A.G p. 630). 

Another kind of pearl was known to Kautilya as Pasikya. 
The commentator explains it as produced in the river Pasa, flowing 
near Pataliputra {Com., p. 179}. The exact identification of this 
river is not known ; but its location by the commentator near 
Pataliputra (Patna) cannot be accepted for the following reason. 
From a critical examination of the list enumerating the various 
kinds of pearls mentioned above, it is evident that the first six 
kinds of them were obtained from the southern part of India, and 
it is also worth considering that all these names preserve some 
geographical order. This suggests some clue for the identification 
of the river Pasa. It may be fairly assumed that this river must 
have been flowing somewhere in the extreme south, inasmuch as 
in the list the name Pasikya is placed between the names Pandya- 
kavataka and Kauleya wliich are also situated in the same region. 
This ' assumption is supported by the Brhatsamhiia (XIV. 14), 
which places Pisika, a people, in the southern division. On accoimt 
of their similarity in name and correspondence of position, it can 
be suggested that the people w’ho dwelt along the river Pasa were 
known as Pasika or Pasikya, and this w’ord, through lapse of time, 
has assumed the corrupted form Pisika which makes the closest 
approach to its name. If this location of the river Pasa is correct, 
we may assert that the commentator’s knowledge of the extreme 
south is not accurate and it requires a careful scrutiny before it is 
utilized. 

Pearls known as Kauleya and Caurneya are also mentioned 
by Kautilya, As the commentator informs us, the former was 
produced in a river, Kula, which flowed by the village of Ma3’'Cira 
in the island of Sitiihala (Ceylon) ; whereas the latter, according to 
the same authority, was obtained from Curni (Curna ?) near Murachi 
in the province of Kerala (Cora., p. 179). Both these rivers cannot 
exactly be identified for the reason that these names are not found 
elsewhere. Attempts, however, may be made to point out the 
geographical position of the latter. Muraci, by wliich the river 
Curni is said to have flown, is most probably the Muracipattana 
of the Ramayana (Kis. K., Ch. 42} and the Brhatsamhitd (Ch. 14), 
and it has been identified with Muyirikkodu or Muyirikotte on the 
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Malabar Coast.* The river Curni, therefore, though not exactly 
identified for want of sufficient data, may be tentatively located 
in the south-western part of the region now known as the De<xan 
Peninsula. 

Mahendra was equally .renowned for exporting pearls styled 
as Mahendra. The mention of Mahendra in the list invites our 
attention, and scholars are of widely divergent opinions as to the 
extent of these mountains and the hills that constituted them. 
Mahendra is generally supposed to be ‘ the chain of hiUs that extends 
from Orissa and the Nor^ern Circars to Gondwana, part of which 
near Ganjam is still called Mahindra Malei or hills of Maliindra’.® 
The Raghuvamia (IV, 39-40 ; VI, 54) also supports this view. The 
commentator explains the Mahendra kind of pearl as obtained from 
the sea dose to the Mahendra mountains. Was the whole chain 
extending from Orissa to Gondwana the Mahendra of Kautilya, or 
does he use this term to signify any definite hill constituting them > 
It is the latter, since pearls were obtained from a particular region 
of water and not from the whole sea. Hence the Mahendra of 
Kautilya must have been a particular hill. But where was it ? 
The Rdmdyam knows Mahendra as identical with the Eastern Ghats 
(Kr.?. K., 67 ; Lanka K., 4). Pargiter rightly points out that 
‘ the fact that the same name is given to different objects is noticed 
by Sir W,, Muir in his Sanskrit Texts, ^ and the instances are often 
strikir^.’/ Giving copious instances of names signifying different 
objects, he comes to the condusion that the identification of 
Mahendra with the most southernly spur of the Travancore hills 
seems satisfactory.* This is near the Gulf of Manaar where pearls 
are found in abundance even now. Thus the remark of the com- 
mentator that the Mahendra pearl was obtained from the sea 
neighbouring Mahendra is corroborated. 

The next kind of pearl is known to Kautilya as Kardaina. 
It is very difficult to say anything about its source, for this name 
doe.s not appear in any other work. The commentator (Com., 
p. 179), however, informs us that it was obtained from a river 
Kardama in Persia (Pdrasikesu). Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, in his 
Political History of Ancient India (p. 233), points out that the 
Kardamaka family, from which the daughter of the Mahaksatrapa 


^ See G.a, p. 131. » p. 119. 

* F. E. Painter, Geography of Rama’s Exile in J.R.A.S., 1894, pp- 2590. 

* .Ihid., p. 262. Pt. K. Chattc^adhyaya also shows that difierent objects 
may he designed by the same name (see his article — ‘The Identification o£ the 
Rgvedic River Sarasvati and some connected Problems reprinted from the Journal 
of the Department of Letters, Vol. XV, pp. 5 - 6 . 
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claimed descent, apparently derived its name from the Kardania 
river in Persiad This Kardama is obviously the river Kardaina 
of the commentator, which, according to Kautilya, produced the 
Kardamika pearl. Thus the river, though its modern name is not 
known, appears to have been real and not fabulous as many others 
mentioned in the Epics and the Pnranas. All that we can sa}' with 
certainty about the location of this river is that it was flowing to 
the north-west of India. 

In the Uiiamkanda (87, 3) we are told that Ild, the son of the 
Prajapati Kardama, was a king of the Bahlika country. The river 
Kardama, whicli apparently seems to have derived its name from 
this Kardama, may be therefore more definitely located near Bahlika 
(Balkh). 

The list also includes Srautasiya and Hracl!3^a as two varieties of 
pearls. As the commentator remarks, tlie former kind was obtained 
from a river Srotasi, which flowed at the mouth of the river of 
Barbara ; while the latter, according to the same authoritj-, was 
produced in a pool of water {Hrada) known as Srighanta on the 
shore of that sea (Com., p. 179). Thus the commentator knows 
Barbara as a sea. The Brhatsamhitd (XIV, 18) speaks of Barbara 
as a people of the soutliern division ; and it is not unreasonable to 
assume, from the above, that the sea was so called on account 
of the Barbara people living close to it. But the account of the 
Bfhaisamhitd does not furnish any detail regarding the geographical 
location of that sea. The Mdrkandeya-P. (LVII, 38 and LVIII, 
31) mentions Varvaras or Barvaras or Barbaras as a people. They 
are placed in the west, north-west, east, north-east, and the south 
by Afferent authorities.* Pargiter, who has put this word to a 
critical examination, concludes that the name Barbara, no doubt, 
was applied to various rude tribes dwelling in the bordering provinces 
of India.® 

We get some more information in connection with the Barbaras 
from the commentator, who elsewhere (Com., p. 187) tells us that 
Alakanda, which was renowned as a source of diamonds, known as 
Alakandaka, stood at the mouth of the river of Barbara. Now, 
the Alakanda of Kau^ya has been identified with Alexander’s 
Haven, which was famous on account of its commercial importance 
and which was not very far from the modern Karachi.* Barbara 
is evidently the Barbaricon of the author of the Periplm of the 


’ See al80 Raychaudhuri’s The Karddamaka Kings in Vol. IX, 

pp. 37 ff.— D.R.B. 

* Pargiter’s Mar. P., p. 319, footnote.* 

* Ibid. * C.A.G.I., p. 694; E.H.L, p. in. 
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Erythreean Sea, and was a commercial port, which also, according 
to the same authority, was situated ujion a stream forming one 
of the seven mouths of the Indus.* This stream seems to have been 
known as the river Barbara, at the mouth of which Alakanda stood. 
The river Srotasi of the commentator was probabh- another stream 
of the seven mouths of the Indus. The pool of Srlghanta, in that 
case, to which the commentator makes a reference, is possibly no 
other than the Samarah lake.’* These :ire the sources of the 
Srautaslya and Hradiya kinds of pearls. 

The Himalayas were also known to Kautilya as producing 
pearls ; but of them he speaks in general terms without mentioning 
any definite spot where they were obtained. Perhaps tliis place 
was somewhere in the south-'.^■esteru part f*f the Himalayas, since 
Kautilya has also mentioned Ahicchatraka, a kind of pearl found at 
Ahicchatra, the variety imported therefrom being of an inferior 
kind according to Kautilya himself (S.nos. Text, p. 77). 

Ahicchatra or Ahichatra is the --kliiksetra of the Mahabhonda 
{Vana-P., Ch. 252). and according to the Oreat Epic it was the 
capital of the northern Pancala, wliich lay to the north of the 
Ganges and wliicli was also known as the .\hicchatra comitry. The 
town of Ahichatra has been identified with Ramnagar, twenty- 
miles west of Bareilly in Rohilkhand.” Mr. Jwala Sahay Mislira 
reopens the problem and is inclined tu think that Aliicchatra is 
identical with the modern village Arura which lies a little north of 
the village of Bhadaur in Patiala territory. It is worth while, 
therefore, to reconsider the question without prejudice. The site 
of Ahicchatra cau be better ascertained from the fact that the 
Mbh. places its capital on the northern side of the Ganges [Adi-P., 
Ch. 138, verse 70}, and Mr. Mishra's location of it m the Patiala 
territory, which lies to the south-west of the (ianges, will hardly 
be in keeping with the account preserved in the Great Epic. The 
pas.sage of the $abda-kalfadruma, which he quotes to_ support his 
views, is not a pyamdna but a pyauutudbhdsa. I give here the 
passage in question for facility of reference 1 


’ Vincent A. Smitli has ijuiiitc.i out. on the authority 01 Major kaverty.^ that 
the lake at the mouth of the nv^,T where- .tk-xaiuk-r’s Haven was situatcu still 
exists and is known as the Samarah lake. h.H.I .. ]>. 109. , 

“ GD iJD. 2-t: E.H.l: p. 392 . It is .AJlncdiatra oi the inscriptions (i.!. 
Epieraphia IrJica. Vol. 11, p. 432 ; kiiders List vf Braktui I/iscnpliofis Judtx). 
It is the Adisadra of Ptolemy i.\h(.rindi;s Anc. hid. as described b> Ptolemy, 
Majumdai's edition, p. ii3»- 
< J.R.A.S., 1932, pp. sySff- 
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This verse records the extent of the country of Pancala and says 
that it lay to the north and the west of Kuruk?etra. But as regards 
the identification of Ahicchatra with Arura, it gives no clue. More- 
over, this passage does not seem to lend support either way ; inas- 
much as it is not obvious whether a reference is made here to the 
northern or the southern Pancala. The north Pancala, which had 
Ahicchatra for its capital, extended from the Himalayas in the 
north to the Ganges in the south {Mbk., Adi-P., Ch. 138, verses 70- 
74), which bounded the southern Pancala on the north. Mr. Mishra’s 
contention, therefore, cannot be justified. 

The boundaries and the capitals of the Pancala and Kuru 
countries were alwa3^s changing in ancient times. The Divya- 
vaddna (ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 435) refers to Hastinapura as 
the capital of north Pancala, while Kanauj also was its capital at 
the time of the Buddha. ‘ i)r. Raychaudhuri is of opinion that a 
great struggle raged in ancient times between the Kurus and the 
Pahcalas for the possession of Uttarapancala.® These ever-occurring 
changes preclude the possibility of asserting safelr^ the boundary of 
the Alricchatra couirtry of Kautilya ; nor can we be definite as 
regards tire point whether Kautilya uses the term Ahicchatra as 
signifying the country or its capital. 

The Kautillya mentions three more kinds of pearls : Kau^, 
Mauleyaka (Maleyaka), and Parasamudraka {Satis. Text, p. 76). 
Nothing definite seems to have been recorded concerning the 
ideirtification of their sources. Consequentlj’’, here too, as in many 
other cases, we have to resort to the commentarj’’, where we read 
that Koti was the interior part of land extending between the 
Malaya mountains and the sea ; whereas Mala refers to Karnivana, 
a part of Malaya {Com., p. 182). But the words Kauta and Male- 
yaka, as mentioned in our text, can be derived from Kuta and 
Maleya, and not from Koti and Mala as the commentator presumes. 
He, moreover, does not take into account the different reading 
Mauleyaka. We can therefore set aside his assertions regarding 
the location of the first two sources as merely imaginary. This once 
more brings us to the same conclusion that the commentator’s 
knowledge of the south is far from being precise. 


* Rhys David's Buddhist India, p. 27. 
® P.H.A.I., p. 85. 
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The Mdrkandeya-P. (LVII, 48) mentions Maulika as a people 
of the southern region. The epic record preserved in the Mbh. 
{Sabhd-P., LI, 1871) also makes a reference to Mauleya ; but these 
fr^mentary references are insufficient to ascertain its location. It 
may be, however, safely said that the Maulikas of the Mdrkandeya- 
P. were no other than the Mauleyas of the Mbh., as both of them, 
besides having a close resemblance in name, are found located in 
the same region. 

The Parasamudraka kind of pearl, which our author links with 
the Kauta and Mauleyaka kinds, was, according to the commentator, 
found on Rohana, a mountain in Ceylon (Cora., p. 182). That the 
term Parasamudra denoted Ceylon in ancient times is confirmed 
by the testimony of Raychaudhurt.' May we, however, tentatively 
suggest that Kauta, Maleyaka (Mauleyaka), and Parasamudraka 
are mentioned by the author as three general species of pearls and 
that he makes tMs division from the standpoint of their find places, 
We may explain this division in the following way : pearls obtained 
from the summit of a mountain were known as Mauleyaka 
summit}, those found in the inland tract were styled as Kauta 
(from Koti as the word is used by the commentator), and from the 
distant regions of water was imported the P&xzsatnudyaka kind of 
them. The pearl fishery of the southern sea is still productive and 
valuable. 

From Avhat has been said above, it will be noticed that in the 
days of Kautilya the large tract of land extending from the Northern 
Circars to Cape Comorin, along with the island of Ceylon and the 
adjoining region of water, was famous for the production of pearls 
scarcely procurable elsewhere. Though pearls are also mentioned 
as imported from a few places in the north and north-west, j-’et it 
may be assumed with a fair degree of certainty that the Deccan 
tract was the only land producing the best variety of them ; and they 
were so highly prized as to be admired by Kautilya, wbo, while 
making a comparison between the inland roads leading to the north 
and the south, accords his opinion in favour of the Deccan (Daksina- 
patha) simply for the reason that it produced precious and useful 
articles such as diamonds {vajya), precious stones {mani), pearls 
{mtikld) and others : 






srarr sw-si# 1 





(Sans. Text, p. 300). 


1 Ibid., p. 173 ; I.A., 1919, pp. 195-96. 
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In the Kautilfya the term Dakaaapatha, more or less identical 
with that of the Brahmanical tradition, occurs several times. Our 
author’s information of the Deccan tract is worthy of appreciation 
in so far as it enables him to record exhaustively and with accuracy 
the products of localities comprised within that region. Besides 
this, he also indicates the relative importance of the various trade 
routes that existed in the Deccan in his time ' and this further- 
supports our contention. 

According to the Brahmanical tradition contained in the 
Kdvyamlmamsa and the Puranas, Daksinapatha is the region lying 
to the south of Maliisinati * (identified with Mandhata) on the 
river Narmada, We have, however, no data to ascertain with 
accuracy the exact limit of the Daksinapatha of Kautilya ; but 
from the foregoing account we may safely affirm that the region 
lying south of the river Godavari seems to have been known as 
early as his age ; and the intimate knowledge of the geography of 
the country now known as the extreme south was acquired in the 
days when the Arthasastra was compiled. 

In the body of the whole work six kinds of diamonds are recorded 
(p. 77). They are : (i) Sabharastraka, (2} Madhyamarastraka, (3) 
Kaimaka (Kantira or Kasmira)-rastraka, (4) Srikatanaka, (5) 
Manimantaka, and (6) Indravanaka. There is little possibility of 
ascertaining the identification of tlieir sources with satisfaction 
for the reason that their names are not found elsewhere. The 
commentary, however, affords some clue as regards their location ; 
and with its help something may be suggested by way of conjecture. 
Thus we are informed that Sabharastra was in the Vidarbha country 
(Com., p. 185). lladhyamarastra, according to the same authority, 
was KoSala {ibid), but the reason why it was so known is not 
stated there. As regards the third kind of diamond mentioned in 
the list, the case is still open to doubt and the text itself preserves 
three different readings as stated above. The commentary adopts 
only the reading Kdimakarastraka and explains it as obtained from 
the country round Benares {ibid .) ; but the different readings of the 
text do not lead us to any conclusion. It is also liighly probable 
that this name is a later interpolations, or it may testify to the 
textual corruption of the Arthaidstra. 


sn a (p. 300). 


I »T flfiroini: flilW i 


® 1 (Kavyamlmarhsa, p. 93). 

he 5 d by scholars in this connectioD, cf. G.E.B., p. 60. 


For the different views 
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The Srikatanaka kind of diamond was found on Mount Vedot- 
kate ; but this Mount does not seem to have been located by any 
scholar. Of Mounts Manimat and Indravat, nothing can be more 
definitely said. The commentary {ibid.) informs us that the former 
•was on the way leading to the north {Uttar dpathavartin). It -was so 
named probably because of its valuable diamonds. But we have 
already seen that KauWya’s iiafonnation of the north was not so 
accurate as that of the souths and we cannot, therefore, reach any 
accurate conclusion in connection with the identification of such 
places. As to Mount Indravat, which was also reputed for producing 
diamonds, the commentary places it in the Kalihga country {ibid.). 
It may be probably Indra^ila, apparently a corruption of Indraiaila, 
which Mr. Laidlay has identified with the Giryek hill, six miles 
from Rajgir. It was so known from the Buddhist legend which 
says that Indra brought the heavenly musician Pancasiklia to play 
on his lute before the Buddha and questioned the latter on forty- 
two points, which questions he traced with his finger on the ground. ^ 

Pearls and diamonds are the only varieties of gems elaborately 
dealt with in the Arthatdstva. Of other kinds of gems, the followir^ 
are mentioned : vaidflrya, pusyaraga, gomutraka, and goinedika. 
Vaidurya could be had at Vaiduryagarbha,® identified with Vidarbha, 
die modem Berar and Khandesh {I. A . , 1923, p. 69) . Tliis identifica- 
tion receives further support from the account preserved i n the Brhat- 
samhita (XIV, 14), which places the mines of Vaidurya (beryl stone) 
in the southern division. The other three kinds of gems linked with 
Vaidurya by the author, do not seem to have received their names 
from their sources and hence they fall beyond the range of our 
subject. 

Two varieties of coral (Prtrva/a)— -Alakandaka and Vaivarnaka 
— were also largely used, and they are mentioned in the Arthaidstra 
(p. 78). The first kind of them was known after Alakanda, r^arding 
the location of which sufficient has been said in connection with the 
Srautasiya kind of pearl. 

As r^ards the position of Vivar:^, the source of the Vaivarnaka 
coral, nothing can be definitely said. To the commentator, however, 
it is known as an ocean, which he locates near the island of Yavanas 
(p. 187). The author of the Milindapanho tells us of an island 
where king Milinda was born.® Now, ^lilinda -was a Yavana king 
and this leads us to presume that the island of the Milindapanho 


1 G.D., p. 79 ; C.. 4 ..G.J., pp. 54I-42’ , ^ , 

® The commentator knows the Mounts of Vindhya, Vid^a, aud ilalaya aud the 
kingdom of Strirajya as sources of Vaidurya and ofiier gems (p. 186). 

* Treackner’s Milindapanho, pp. 82-83 '> Cantb. Hist, of India, Vol. I, p. 550. 
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nni?t have been no other than the Yavaiiadvipa of the commentator, 
close to i\-hicli the ocean of Vivarna existed. The Vivarna of 
Kautilya, therefore, must have been the region of water adjoining 
to Yavanadvtpa. From this account of Vivarna, it is safe to affirm 
tliat Kautilya's Alakanda was near Karachi.* 

Following this, Kautilya has preserved an account of the way 
of testing Candana (sandal). The sources of the different varieties 
of Sandal wood mentioned by him are : Satana, Gosir^, Haridesa, 
Tmasa, Granieru, Devasabha, Japa, Jonga, Turupa (?), Maleya, 
Kalaparvata, Kosakaraparvata, ^itodaka, Nagaparvata, and 
Sakala. They are all derived from place names. There is much 
difficulty as regards their identification. The commentator explains 
that Satana, Gosirstha, and Haridesa vrere parts of the Malaya 
mountains (Cora., p. 187). Go^irsa was so known probably because 
of its appearance resembling the head of a cow. The commentator’s 
explanation of Haride^ as a part of Malaya leads me to take it 
as identical with the Hariksetra of the Chaitanya Bhd%avata (Ch. 6), 
identified with Harikantam Sellar on the river Peimar {G.D., p. 74). 
Devasabha, which was famous for producing red sandal, has been 
referred to in the Kavyamlmamsd and it was so well-known in those 
days as to have been mentioned as forming the boundary between 
two divisions of Bharatavar^.* It is known as a city and a hill 
in Western India * ; but unfortunately it has not yet been identified. 
Japa (Java), Jonga, and Turupa were in Assam (Com., p. 188). 
About Malaya, much has been said in connection with the pro- 
duction of pearls. The locations of Trnasa and Grameru are not 
known ; but their names suggest that the first is a river ; while the 
second is probably a mountain or a city. Something, however, 
may be said about the river Trnasa by way of corijecture. The 
resemblance between names may go to suggest that it is the river 
Trsna, identified with Tista* which rises in the K^canaganga 
mountain and flows through the district of Rungpur. There is 
much to support this identification when we find it linked with 
other places mentioned as producing sandal, a product of Assam. 


1 It is different from Alakanda which is identical with Alexandria [on the 
Indus]. S. N. Majmndar obsen'es that Alakanda was later on used to designate 
Alexandria. For his views, see C.A.G.I., p. 694. This might be probably due to 
the confusion caused between the names Alakanda and Alasanda, the later being 
the evident Sanskritized form of Alexandria. 

* Kavyamhndmsa, p. 93. 

» CA.GJ., p. 695. But according to Dr. B- C. Law it was a city on a 
Mount : cf. G.E.B., p. 56. 

* G.D., p. 206. 
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The Ramopakhyana of the Mbh. (Vana-P., LIX) records 
that Ravana, when going out from Lahka, passed beyond Trikiita, 
a mountain in Ceylon, and thence to Kalaparvata. This account 
locates Kalaparvata somewhere in the southern part of India. The 
knowledge of its location in the south leads us to assume that 
Kalaparvata may probably be identified with Kdlahasti in the 
North Arcot district. There also exists much similarity in the names 
Kalaparvata and Kalahasti. 

Sitodaka, which also produced sandal, was probably a stream 
as the name suggests. A name making the nearest approach to it 
is ‘ Satodika ’ mentioned in the Sarabhanga Jataka {Jat., Vol, V, 
p. 133, 11. 2o-2i) where it is known as a stream flowing along the 
borders of the Surattha (Surastra) country which comprises modern 
Kathiawad and some portion of Gujarat. But have we any other 
ground to justify their identification ? The answer is in the affirma- 
tive. Sandal is mentioned by Kautilya as a product of the west 
(Daiva-sabheya) . On the authority of Dhanvantariya Nighantu and 
Rajanighantu, Maj'mndar has mentioned sandal as a product of 
the west {C.A.G.I., p. 695). It was known as Barbarika-candana. 
We have already mentioned that Barbara is near Karachi, and 
considering this, it does not seem improbable that &todaka, which 
flowed in the west, must have been known for its sandal product. 
Thus there is no difficulty in identif5ring Sitodaka with the Satodika 
of the Sarabhanga Jataka. 

Of other sources of sandal, nothing is known of the Mount 
Koiakara (of the shape of a bud). As regards Nagaparvata, Pargiter 
locates these mountains in the Naga country, near Nagpur in the 
Central Provinces (Pargiter's Mark.-P., p. 288, footnote). But can it 
not be identified with liie Naga hill in Rajputana ? The extremity of 
the AravalH hills near Ajmer is still locally called by that name on 
account of its tapering appearance to the naked eye. We cannot 
definitely say which of them was Kautilya’s Nagaparvata. 

Sakala, represented by the She-kie-lo of Hiuen-Tsang, figures 
as Sagala in Buddhist literature {Kalingabodhi Jot., No. 479 ; Knia- 
Jot., No. 531), and has a history of several centuries behind it. 
Ihat it was the capital of the Madda (Madra) country and was 
atuated on the Ayak river (Apaga of the Mbh.) is borne out by 
Buddhist and Brahmaaical accounts. Sialkot and its neighbouring 
districts were known as Madra as late as the nineteentir century 
{C.A.G.L, p. 212). 

The identification of Sakala is still a theme of keen controversy, 
and divergent views have been advanced by scholars in this con- 
nection. General Cunningham identifies Sakala or Sangala with the 
modem Sanglawala-Tiba or Sangala Hills, 31" 43' N. T^at., 73° 27' E. 
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Long., west of tlie Ravi in the district of Jhang in the Punjab 
{C.A.G.I p. 206). N. L. Dey remarks that this identification has 
been proved erroneous and it has been identified with Chuniot or 
Shakkot in the same district {G.D., p. 173) ; but no reasons are 
stated there for upholding this view. Dr. Fleet (in 14th Oriental 
Congress) has emphatically remarked that Sakala is represented by 
the inodern Sialkot, FT. Lat. 32° 30', E. Long. 74° 32' , in the Lahore 
division. Dr. Raychaudhmi also holds the same opinion.* This 
view is confirmed by the local tradition that the town was founded 
by Raja Sala (^alya), uncle of the Pani^vas of whom it was the 
fort and probably represented by Salya'kota in those days [G.D., 
p. 174). Vincent A. Smith remarks lhat the site of Sangala was 
quite distinct from the Sakala of Hindu writers.* 

So far as regards the production of Sandal wood. Besides 
this, Kautilya mentions two fragrant substances known as agaru 
(agailochum) and Tailaparnika. He also mentions that they re- 
semble sandal in quality (p. 88). 

Jofiigaka and Dohgalm are mentioned as two varieties of agaru. 
According to the commentator they were produced in Assam (Com., 
p. 189). We have already seen before that Johga and Donga were 
parts of Assam. Kautilya also mentions agaru as obtained from 
Parasamndra which the commentator explains as corresponding to 
Ceylon {iUd.). 

The Kautiliya enumerates nine varieties of tailaparnika (pp. 78- 
80), They were imported from Asokagrama, Johga, Grameru, 
Suvarnakudya, Purnakadvipa, Paralauhitya, Antarapatya (or the 
river Antarvatl ?),* Svarnabhumi and Uttaraparvata. All these 
places, with the exception of Svarnabhumi, Uttaraparvata, and 
Paralaulutya, are located in Assam by the commentator (Com., 
pp. 189-90), and no more information concerning their identification 
is available from any other sources known to us. The term Uttara- 
parvata means a mountain in the north and the commentator 
identifies it with the Himalayas (Com., p. 190). We have already 
seen that Kautilya had no detailed knowledge of the extreme north 
and tlie distant parts of the Himalayas, though expressions like 


^ p. 27. 

* p. 78, f.n. 2 ; C.A.G.I., p. 686. But Dr. Hutchinson, who reopens 
the question, ^scusses the position of the Sangala of Alexander’s historians, and 
identifies it with Sialkot (Sagala). See his article in the Journal 0] the Punjab 
University Historical Society, Vol. I, Part I (April, 1932). See also I. A., 1872, pp. 
22f. 

* The reading appears to be corrupt. I suggest the reading ' Antar\'atya ’ 
(obtained from Antarvatl). Antarvati is probably a river the location of which 
is unknown. 
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Hiniavat and Haimavata occur several times in liis work (cf 
PP- 75 > ^00, 300, etc.). The Uttaraparvata of Kautilya, a vague 
name indeed, may here be taken to represent some extreme noilii- 
eastem part of the Himalayas lying in Assam, the chief source of 
tailaparnika. Svarnabhumi, which is also mentioned by Kautilya 
as a source of the same product, is evidently the Suvarnabhumi of 
the (XIV, 31). It is identical with Burmah. Fergusson 

identifies it with Thaton on the Sitang river. According to him it 
comprised the coast from the river Sitang to the straits, Phayre 
thinks of the same as identical with Pegu.‘ 

Paralauhitya, which was also reputed for its product of taila- 
pariiika, may be taken to represent the region lying to the other 
side, probably to the south-east, of the river Bohitya, as the river 
Brahmaputra was known to the ancient people.® Thus Para- 
lauhitya also may be taken to represent a part of Assam. 

From the above account it may be safely affirmed that sandal, 
agaru, and tailaparnika were largely produced in the eastern parts 
of India with the exception of a few places in the north and south. 

{To be continued.) 

* For the news of Fergussoa and Fhayre, see G.D., p. 198. 

* G.D., p. 115. 





SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE IN BUDDHIST LOGIC 

By Durgachakan Chatterji 

All the schools of Indian philosophy have discussed the problem 
of the various sources of knowledge {pramdnas) whereby the truths 
regarding the- ultimate reah'ty can be tested. T'he discussion of the 
doctrine of pramana is therefore regarded as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to the main problems of philosophy. It is quite m the 
fitness of things that we must make sure of the correctness of tlie 
means of knowledge before we can accept what is made known to 
us by the means of knowledge. As the Maitr3aipanisacl ' has it, 
the objects of knowledge {prameya) are cognised by some in.strument 
of knowdedge. Isvarakrsna in his Sarnkbyakirika * has similarly 
observed, that the knowables are determined by the various sources 
of knowledge {prameyasiddkih pramdndddhi) which, according to 
him, are perception, inference, and authority. It has beeu a common 
dictum with Indian philosophers that the truth of what is to be 
known depends on ^e means of knowing it {mdnddlnnd meya- 
siddhih). The Jaina Philosopher Um^vati in his Tattvartlia- 
dhigamasutra * says ; the truth of the ultimate reality is to be knovvn 
by means of pramana and naya. In the Nyayabindu, Dharmakirti * 
introduces the problems of right cognition with the statement that 
inasmuch as right knowledge is the condition precedent of all objects 
of human desire, it is to be expounded. 

Thus the problem of pramana, though mainly associated 
with Nyaya school, has come to be treated in every system 
of Indian philosophy. 

The appropriateness of these discussions on pramana has been 
adequately appreciated by Prof. Max Muller who in his preface to 
‘ The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy ’ ^ observes as follows : — 

‘ Such an examination of the authorities of human knowledge 
{pramdnas) ought, of course, to form the introduction to every 
system of philosophy. How much useless controversy would have 
been avoided, particularly among Jewish, Mahomedau, and Christian 


* framanena prameyasyopalabdhih. Maitryupani^ad {A.S.B.), 6. 14. 

* dr^tant anumdnam aptavacanam c(i ^arvapramdiiasiddhatval irirndltam pramS- 
nam i^tam prameyasiddhih pramanaddhi. SaqikliyakaTika, 4. 

’ pramdmnaySbliydfti laUvdrtkadhigamah. Tatt\'arthadhiganrasutra, ll. 

* SamyagjiiSiiapiirvika snyvapurii^dythnsiddhinii tad vyiilpadyate. Nyayabindu. 


» p. Xni. Also cf. ibid., p. XII. 
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l)]ulf)sophers, if a proper place had been assigned in limine to the 
question of what constitutes onr legitimate or onr only possible 
channels of knowledge, whether perception, inference, revelation or 
;tnything else 1 ’ 

There is, however, much difference of opinion with regard to 
the various problems connected with the pramanas among the 
different schools of philosophy. The Buddhist logicians have 
reduced their problems of pramanas to four and have accordingly 
discussed them under these four heads : (i) number {samkhyd), 
(2) nature {laksana), (3) object [goccira], (4) result [phala)} 

Let us take up the first problem and see how the Buddhists 
differ from the rival schools. The number of pramdnas accepted 
by the different schools varies from one to eight. Varadaraja, a 
later Brahmanic logician, has summed up the different views in the 
following karikas : — 

pratyaksam anumdnam sydd npamdnam tathdgamah 
pramdnam pravibhajyaivam aksapddena laksitam. 
pratyaksamekam cdrvdkdh kanddasugatau pnnah 
aiiumdnamca taccdtha sdmkhydh ^abda^n ca U api. 
nydyaibadcsino' pyevam upamdnam ca kecana 
arihydpattyd sahaitdni catvdrydha prahhdkarah 
abhdvasasthdnyetani bhdttd veddntina stathd 
sambhavaitihya.yuktdni tdni paurdnikd jaguh} 

Ak^pada in his Nyaya system has divided pramanas into 
four : pr^yaksa (perception), anumdna (inference), upamdna (ana- 
logy)) dgama or sahda (authority). The Carvakas admit only 
one pramana, i.e., pratyaksa. The Vaisesikas admit two, i.e., pratyaksa 
and anumdna. Besides these two, pratyaksa and anumdna, the 
Samkhya as well as the Yoga ® accept one more, i.e. dgama or 
sabda (authority). Some school* of Nyaya accepts these three, 


'■ calurvidhd catra. vifratipattih, Samkliyd-laksana-gocara-phala-vi^ayd, _p. 6 
Also taira pramdne svariirpapkalagocarasaffikhydsu paresdm vipraiipaUis caiurvidhd. 

Cf. Tattvasaipgraha (G.O.S.), p. 366. For similar views of the Jaiua It^icians, 
see Siddharsigani'a tika on the Nyayavatara (ed. hy Dr. Vaidya, 1928), _p. 8. 

® Tarkikaxaksa (Reprint from the Pandit), pp. 55-56. There is a similar 
karika, probably by some Jaina philosopher, referred to in the tippana of Deva- 
bhadra on the Nyayavatara (Nyayavatara, ed., by Dr. Vaidya, p. 9) : 
carvdko’dhyak^amekam, sugatakai^bhujau sdnuindnoTfi saSabdam 
taddvaitafu pdramar^ah sahilam upamayd laUrayam cdksapddah. 
arihdpattyd prabhdkrd vadati sa nikhilam manyate bhatta etat. 

Sdbhdvam dve pramdn^ jinapatisamaye spa^ato' 

* pratyaksariinid-ndgamah pramandni. Yogasutra, i, 7. 

* Bhasarvajna in his Nyayasara enninerates three pramanas, viz. pratyaksa, 
anumd'na, and dgama. 
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fvaiyaksa, anumdna, and iabda, while others take upamana (analogy) 
along with them. Prabhakara, one Miinamsa teacher, admits these 
four : fratyaksa, anumdna, and upamana along wth arthdpaiti 
(presumption). Bhatta, another Mimamsa teacher, accepts abhdva 
(negation) besides the five above, i.e, pvatyaksa, anumdna, upamana, 
^abda, and arthdpatti. And the Pauranikas admit sambhava (prob- 
ability) and aitihya (tradition) along with above six, i.e, they accept 
altogelier eight pramanas which are as follows : (i) pratyaksa, 
(ii) anumdna, (iii) upamana, {iv) .sabda, (v) arthdpatti, (vi) abhdva, 
(vii) sambhava, and (viii) aitihya. There are some other minor 
pramanas as pratibhd^ (intuitive knowledge) and cestd, the first 
being admitted in some form or other by most of the schools of 
Indian philosophy and the latter by the Tantrikas. 

But in several schools attempts have been made to reduce the 
number of these various pramanas to some modest one, say, two, 
three, or four as the case may be. Nyaya has refused to accept 
more than four pramdnas and has accordingly attempted to include 
aitihya, arthdpatti, sambhava, and abhdva into one or other of the 
four pramanas, i.e, pratyaksa, anumdna, upamana, and iabda admitted 
by it. Similarly Prasastapada in his Padarthadharmasamgraha,® 
has subsumed all the pramdnas under pratyaksa and anumdna. 

The pre-Dihnaga Buddhist teachers who went upon the old 
school of Brahmanic logic accepted sometimes four and sometimes 
three pramdnas.'^ But from Dihnaga onwards the Buddliist logicians 
rejected upamana and iahda and accepted pratyaksa and anumdna 
as the only valid sources of knowledge. Dihn^a in his Pramana- 
samuccaya has repudiated the view that upamana and iahda 
are separate pramanas distinct from pratyaksa and amimdna.* 
Santaraksita, a later Buddhist teacher in his encyclopaedic work 
Tattvasamgraha (=:TS)j has taken great pains to refute the accept- 
ance of the various pramanas other than pratyaksa and anumdna and 


Cf. tattrividliani pramditam pratyaksatii anumdnam dgamaiceii. Nya.j'asara 
(Bib. Indica), p. 2. Vide History and Bibliography of Nyaya-Vaisesika Literature 
by Gopinatha Kaviraja in the Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, pp. 81-82. 

* See the learned and informing article by Gopiuath Kaviraj on the doctrine 
of praHbha in the Annals of Bhaudarkar Oriental Institute. 

® Prasastapada Bhasya, with Kandali (Vizianagram Sanskrit Setiesi, p. 220. 

® Nagarjuua — four pramanas. 

-Asahga — three {rejects upamana). 

Three prawdnas, pratyaksa, anumara, and agama are also referred to by Stliira- 
mati in his Commentary on Vasubandhu's Tritfisika, p. 26. Sutta-Udaharana 
(citation of Buddha’s words as traditional authority) is a characteristic feature of 
the earlier Buddhist controtersies in the Kathavatthu. 

* History of Indian Logic, p. 287. 
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has included some of these in either of tliese two ■pranidnas, rejecting 
what he does not regard as valid. 

The Buddhist logicians have thus reduced the number of 
pramdnas to tv'o (i) praiyaksa and (ii) anumdna. Like them the 
Jaina logicians have accepted twofold pramd-m but their classifica- 
tion is different. According to them pramaiias are divided into two 
(i) pratyaksa and (ii) parok&a. Now faroksa has been subdivided 
into (i) smrti (memory)^ (ii) praiyabhijnd (recognition), (iii) uha 
(the instrument of the knowledge of concomitance), (iv) anuindna 
(inference), and (v) dgama (scriptural autliority).' 

The Buddhist have, however, some principle of division for the 
twofold pramana. All objects have two characteristics (i) self- 
characteristic [svalaksana] and (2) common characteristic {sdmdnya- 
liiksiinci). Corresponding to these two there are two pramauas, 
pmtyaksa and anumdna. Pratyaksa pramana takes cognisance of 
the svalaksana, w'hile anmnana pramana takes cognisance of sanianya- 
laksana. It is also said, that prameyas or the objects of knowledge 
are either perceptible {pratyuhsa) or imperceptible [faroksa) and 
besides these tv^’o kinds no third is possible and for these two kinds 
of prameyas two pranidnas are necessitated, pratvaksa pramana 
for perceptible objects and anumdna pramana for imperceptible 
objects." 

By paroksa Buddhist logicians mean samanyalaksana or the 
class characteristic of a thing. On looking at a cow when we say 
this is a cow, this juc^ment though apparently arising from percep- 
tion {pratyaksa) is not really a case of perceptual knowledge {pra- 
tyaksa pramdna), for the class notion or the concept of the cow is, 
according to the Buddhists as opposed to the Naiyayikas, is not 
the result of perception proper. We can perceive this cow or that 


' These five are not, as they say, independent prainanas, but are only varieties 
of farokm pramatm in which they have l^en included like the four sub-dasses of 
indTiyavijndtia, manovijna«a, svasamvedana, andyogij^ana, all subsumed in praiyak- 
sajildna : 

yaikaiva hi pra{yak?alak$aifasai}igrhUdmndriyajndnamdnasa-svasa'mtedaMa- 
yogij ilaHiim saugatanam na pratyak^dd atirieyaftte, tathaiva hi paroksalaksatidk- 
siptdni sinrtyddini na mUlapramdmsamkhydparipantkhnti . . . PramanamTmamsa, 
p. 50. 

® na pratyaksaparoksdbkydm msyasydnyasya satribhavab (asmdt 
prameyadvUvena pramdnadvitvam isyate. 

Quoted in the Saddarsanasammuccaya, (B.I.), p. 38. 

Compare Dinnaga in the Pramauasamuccaya, i, 2 : 

ninon sum dan ni rjes su dpag tshad ma dag ni mtshan nid gnis 

gzal bya de la rab sbyor phylr Ishad ma gian ni yod ma yin. 

Pratyaksa and anumdna are the two pramanas by which all the prameyas 
are apprehended and besides these two no other pramSna is necessary. 

Also, pralyaksaica paroksaica dvidhaivdrtho vyavasihiiah. T.S., 1701, et. seq, 
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COW but cowness we cannot perceive. But to express a judgment, 
this is cow, we require the concept of cow to associate with \vhat 
we directly perceive as the particular configuration and colour — 
{sann-iveioj>adhivarndtmaka= svalaksana) ' of the cow we are looking 
at. So the judgment, ‘ this is cow does not arise from perception 
alone : it is paroksa (imperceptible), involving as it does the sdmdnya- 
laksana. Now we see that by fraiyaksa and anumana the Buddhist 
logicians mean something different from what is commonly under- 
stood by these two terms in the other schools of Indian philosophy, 
^antaraksita observes fratyaksa and anumana^ as recognized by 
others (like the Vaisesikas) for the purpose of apprehending the 
upddhis (cat^ories), i.e. dravya (substance), §una (attribute), knyd 
(actions), and the like have not been properly defined and they are 
to be defined correctly from a Buddhist point of view.* 

The Buddhist position on the twofold division of pramdnas 
has been introduced as purvafaksa in the Nyayamafijari of Jayanta 
Bhatte who, considering the numerous quotations not to be ordinarily 
found in Brahmanic or Jain w'orks, seems to have a first hand 
acquaintance with the Buddhists texts and it may be summarised 
as follows ®; — 

Objects of knowledge admit of a dichotomic division on the 
basis of the two mutually exclusive characteristics, pratyaksa (per- 
ceptible) and paroksa (non-perceptible), or svalaksana (having the 
unique character) and samanyalaksana (having the general or 
common character) . As these two contradictory characteristics make 
up the entire world of objects, no third is possible and we have it 
so on the authority of perceptual knowledge. There is no denying 
the fact that the perception of a blue thing, while making known 
to us what is blue, differentiates the blue from what is not blue, 
the latter not being presented in the perception. What is presented 
in the perception of the blue is the blue and all else is not-blue, 
Now that a thing can be either blue or not-blue, the perception of a 
blue precludes the possibility of anjrihing besides blue and not-blue. 
So it has been said that the perception of a thing determines its 
nature, distinguishes it from ^vhat it is not, and proves the non- 
existence of any third entity besides what it is and what it is not.' 
Thus the perception of a thing, while establishing its perceptibility, 
proves the non-perceptibility of all else and does away with the 


* Nyayabindu^ika (B.B.), p. 7. 2. 

- pratyaksam aniimdnamca yadupadhi-prasiddkaye 
parair uktam na tat siddham T.S., 1213. 

* Nyayainafljari (=NM), Viziaiiagram Sanskrit Series, pp. zSff. 

* tadnJUam tat parkdiinaiti anyai vyavacchimtti trtiyaprakarablmatiica 
sOcayaty ekapramdifavyapdrah, NM, p. 29. 13-14. 
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possibility of any characteristic besides perceptibility and non- 
perceptibility. Thus perception proves that an object of knowledge 
can be either perceptible [■pi-aiyaksn) or imperceptible {paroksa), or 
ill other words it is either svulaksaiui or adnidnyalaksima . 

Now it is argued that perception, as understood by the Buddhist 
logicians, is to take cognizance of tlhngs-in-tliemselves and conse- 
cpiently it is beyond the range of the perception of a thing 
to give rise to any other knowledge such as distinguishing the thing 
perceived from what it is not and establishing the non-existence of 
any third entity besides wlial it is and what it is not. Now the 
objection can be met, if recourse be had to the pragmatic efficiency 
of the vikd/pns or the coiiceptional cognitions that follow in the trail 
of tlie perception of thhigs-in-theuiselves, and it must be conceded 
that the conceptual cognitions are capable of expressing what the 
l)ercei)tion of tliings-in-theiiisclves cannot. So the threefold aspects 
of perception that liave been stated above are with reference to 
the j)crce])lion of things-in-themsclves along with the conceptual 
cognitions that, arise immediatel}' after it. 

jayanta lilmtta proves tlie liollowness of the above argument 
ind ins rc]>ly may be sninmarizcd as follows ;• - 

Indetenniiiate ])erception of the Buddhists cannot connect any 
cogiiilioii either with Uic past or with the future and, except taking 
cognizance of what is directly ])resented, is incapable of proving the 
iiegafiou of ain’ otlier thing. The vikuipas wliich have been re- 
((uisitionc<l for liie jiurpose are mere imaginary constructions accord- 
ing lo tlic ihiddliisls and therefore their testimony is of little use, 
Agjiii, iii ]>ei'ce|)li<)ii we perceive a thing but we do not perceive 
dial it is [lereeptible. It lias been ])ertinently pointed out by 

I Ml aft a ‘ 1 liat iiiii/ihi/iiv {sniTciHii/d) cannot be cognized by perception. 

II can, on llie conlr. uy. be ascertained only by means of inference 
mi the observation <if its relation in presence and absence. Now a 
sound is seen to be ])crceived by a man endowed with the sense of 
Ivearing an<l is not so perceived by a deaf person. The sense of 
hearing, too, l>eing iinjicrceptible is inferred only on the cognition 
of sound and the ])ercipicnt's reaction towards it. And the uniform 
absence of this reaction on the part of a deaf person lead.s to the 
inference of his deafness. So audibility or for matter of that 
])erceptil)ility as a quality can only be inferred by virtue of the 
relation which a sense-object is seen to bear to a sense-organ. The 
hitter, again, is capable of being ascertained only on the evidence of 

* iia hi irdvamtii iidma j)raiyciksavdvaga>nyatc 

MimHiyavyaiirekdbhynm gamyate vadhirddku. 

Slokavilrttika, Aimmanai>ariccliecla,’ 6o-6r. Quoted with a little variation in 
NM, ].. J2. 
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a person’s reaction towards a sense-object, and is thus a matter 
of inference in its turn. That being the case, it is impossible to 
expect that perceptual knowledge should give direct evidence of 
the perceptibility or otherwise of an object. The whole process 
shown above involves a tedious chain of inferences and when the 
Buddhist puts all this knowledge to the credit of perception he is 
guilty of a grievous misinterpretation of the real nature of perception. 

So baseless is the thesis of the Buddhist that by perception we 
can determine that an object of knowledge must possess either of 
these two mutually exclusive characteristics — pratyaksa and paroksa, 
or, in other words, svalaksana and samanyaldksa'm. 

The twofold division of pramdna has been also criticized by 
the Madhyainikas whose arguments against the neo-logicians of 
Dihnaga’s school may be summed up as follows — 

Logician ; You say entities do not originate. But is this 
assumption based on any pramana or not ? If the answer be in 
the affirmative, you must state the number, the definition, and the 
conteatoi pramdna and also state how a pramdna derives its validit}'. 
If your assertion be not based on any pramdna, it has no value, 
since nothing can be established except by a pramdna. If a state- 
ment can be valid without a pramdna, one is as much valid as its 
opposite. 

Madhyamika ; A pramdna is necessitated only in the case 
where one has got something definite to determine {niscydya). 
One who has something undetermined will go in for its determination. 
(But now that we have nothing to determine the above objection 
is wholly out of place.) We can do without pramdnas and are, 
therefore, under no obligation to state their niunber, definition, etc. 

Logician: You profess to make no definite statement whatso- 
ever. But when you say entities do not originate out of themselves, 
or of some external source or of both combined or from any cause 
whatever {na svato ndpi parato na dvdhhydm ndpyahetutah 'bhdva 
bhavanti), it sounds like a definite assertion. 

Madhyamika : This definite statement is only with reference to 
the common run of people and their line of thinking and not to the 
saints,* 

Logician : It then follows that the saints do not believe in or 
attach importance to arguments [upapatti). 


* Madhyamakavrtti {Bib. Buddhica), pp. 55. ii — 75, 13. Buddhist Conception 
of Nirvlna-^tclierbatsky, pp. 135-164. 

® niicitam idaift vdkyam lokasya svaprasiidhyaivopapaUyd ndrydndm, ibid., p. 
57' 5ft‘- 
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Madhyamika : How can it be known that they do not resort 
to argximeuts ? As for the ultimate truth (paramartha), they 
remain silent.' 

Logician : If the saints do not have recourse to arguments, 
how do they manage to explain the ultimate truth to ordinary 
people ? 

Madhyamika : For the purpose of instruction to ordinary people, 
the saints do not bring in any arguments of their own but pro- 
visionally accepting only those arguments that are held by the people 
at large, they teach the people.® 

Thus from the Madhyamika standpoint Candrakirtti condemns 
logic for the determination of the ultimate truth, but he cannot altoge- 
ther invalidate logic so far as it is connected with our empirical life. 
His point seems to be that if logic is intended for our ordinary life, 
it is proper that the logic of the realistic school of philosophy (i.e. 
tlie Naiyayikas) is to be preferred as it well accord.s with and is 
suited to the popular way of thinking. 

Candrakirtti further argues and refutes Diiinaga’s theory of 
twofold pramana along with his theory of svalaksana perception. 

It is maintained that there are two sources of knowledge 
[pramanas) with reference to the two objects of knowledge — the 
svalaksana (the unique, the particular characteristic of a thing) and 
the samanyalaksayia (the genei-al characteristic of a thing). Kow it 
can be argued that the theory of svalaksana and samdnyalaksana 
presmnes the existence of a thing possessing the two characteristics 
and the objects of knowledge become three; (i) svalaksana, (2) 
samdnyalaksana, and (3) the thing having svalaksana and sdmdnya- 
laksana) instead of the two, svalaksana and samdnyalaksana, and 
consequently a third source of knowledge is needed. If it is 
denied that there is nothing apart from svalaksana and sdmdnya- 
laksana, then the two would remain without any substratum/ i.e. 
anything to be characterized. 

Nagarjuna says : In the absence of a characteristic {laksana) 
that which is to be characterized (laksya) becomes impossible. 
And, again, in the absence of the latter, the former becomes 
impossible.* Even on the interpretation of laksana as that which 


' paramartho hy Sryav^i tu^inibhavah, ibid., p. 57. 8. 

2 na kkalvdrya lokaaanivyavahurenopapattim varmyanii, kinlu lokata eva ya 
prasiddhopapatHstdm pardvabodJidrtham abkyupelya tayaiva lokam bodhayanti, ibid., 
p, 57. lOfi. 

^ iadd lak^anamapi nirdirayam, ibid., p. 59. 9. 

* lak^aifdsatnpravrthau ca na laksyam upapadyate 
lak^asydnupatlau ca laksatiasydpyasambhavah, ibid., p. 59. lo-ii. 
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is characterized/ the difficulty cannot be avoided (a thing will have 
to be characterized by itself, which is impossible). According to 
t his new interpretation, a characteristic must be instrumentally 
related to what is characterized. 

Again, if svalak^ana be thoi^ht to be characterized by self- 
awareness {svasamvitti), this self-awareness will require another self- 
awareness and thus the difficulty of infinite regress arises. It is also 
to be pointed out that the theory of self-awareness is not acceptable. 
Consciousness cannot apprehend its own self. Ihe edge of a sword 
cannot cut the edge of the same sword. The tip of a finger cannot 
toudi the tip of the self-same finger.® 

The Mldhyamika asks what is the relation between what is 
characterized and the character. If the two be entirely distinct, they 
will cease to be what they are, as they cannot remain dissociated 
from each other, If they are identical, they would also cease to be 
what they are, for in that case the tw’O would coalesce and loose 
their separate existence. So it has been w'ell said, — 

‘ If the characteristic (laksana) be different from what is charac- 
terized (lak^a), the latter remains without the former. If the tw’O 
be identical, neitlier of them exists.’ ® 

Being thus confronted with a dilemma the upholders of the 
svalaksa^ theory would reply that the relation between what is 
characterized and the character is unspeakable,* it being similar to 
what the Madhyamikas regard as the true nature of Reality. 
This the Madhyamikas reject on the ground that a thing said to be 
unspeakable, when it is incapable of any dichotomic ffivision, but 
‘ a dichotomy is untenable when it is proved that we cannot in- 
dependently cognize — this is the characteristic, this is the thing 
characterized, — we conclude that both are unreal ’.® 

Taking pramdna as the instrument of knowledge, the question 
arises ‘ Who is the knower, of whom pramdna is an instrument ? ’ 
If the reality of the pramdxias be admitted, the Madh3mniika says, 
the difficulty of positing a cogiiizer cannot be avoided, but the 
theory’ of a cognizer would be against all schools of Buddhism not 
excluding the neo-logicians of Dihnaga’s school. Again, svaiaksava 


* kfiyaluto bahuiant iti karmani lutam krka laksyate tad iti lak^amm, ibid., 
p. 60. 1-2. 

' «a cittani cittam anupasyali. tad yathapi nS.im tayaivdsidhdraya saivdsi- 
dkdra 11a iakyaU chettutn na lenaivdngulyagrena tad cvdngulyagratit iakyaie sprastum, 
ibid., pp. 63-63. 

• laksydllaksanam anyaicet sydttaUaka^yam alak^aiiam 
iayorabhdvo'nanyatve vispa^tam kathitam Ivayd, ibid., p. O4. 5-6. 

‘ avdcyaiayd siddkir bhavisyati, ibid., p. 64- lO. 

® Bxiddhist Conception of Nirvana, p. 148, 
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theory presup^roses something of which it is the characteristic. The 
reply, ^at it is sirnilar to the expressions as the body of a statue 
or the head of Rahu (who, being without the trunk, exists in head 
only), is not convincing. The definition of perception according to 
the svalaksana theory is very narrow, as it does not apply to every- 
day expressions as the pitcher is perceived {ghatah pratyaksah) and 
all these cannot be ignored or held wrong. 

The svalaksana theory of perception is claimed to be based 
upon the scriptural statement that a man with the visual con- 
sciousness apprehends blue but not that it is blue} This passage, 
the Madhyamika contends, is not intended to give a definition of 
perception but is meant to indicate that the knowledge through 
the five sense-organs is unconscious The point of the 

Madhyamika seems to be this : From the higher standpoint the 
theory of the pramanas, be it four or be it two, is untenable. The 
nirvikalpa or svalaksana is as much unreal as the savikalpa or 
sdmdnyalaksana. So if the defects of the empirical logic of the 
Naiyayikas cannot be mended by having recourse to Dihn^a’s 
reforms, it is better that for tire empirical purposes, the empirical 
logic with four pramanas should be accepted. 

In the Brahmanic system fratyaksa has been placed on a 
higher rank as a valid source of knowledge {framdna — Srestha or 
jyestha) probably on the ground that perception gives us an im- 
mediate knowledge of things, and also supplies the data of inference. 
As the Nyayasutra has it, inference is preceded by a perceptual 
knowledge {atha tatpurvakam trividham-anumdnam, etc.). This view 
has been rejected by the Buddhist logicians. As pramdna, both 
pratyaksa and anumana are equally important and valid and the 
both are equally helpful in making us reach an object by virtue of 
their unfaihng correspondence with the object.* 

’ caksurvijnanasmgl nilatn vi-janati natu nilamiti, ibid., p. 74, 11. S-g. 

my paper on Sources of Buddhist Logic from the traditional point of 
view. IHQ., IX, 3.’ . .. . o- 

* Dharinottora says in course of his counnent on the Nyayabindu Sutra i, 3, 
pratyak^am antimS-namca : — _ - , - • -ii- - 

cakarah pratyaksanumanayo shilyabalatvam satnuccinoti. yathartk^maihavU- 
vad arthau prdpayat pratyak^am prdjmnam tadvad aTthdvinabkavitvddamt- 
manatn api paricchinnam artham prapayat pramditam iti. 

An older Buddhist logician like Nagarjunais, however, at one with the Brahmanic 
philosophers in holding pratyaksa to be superior to other pramanas owing to their 
being dependent on pratyaksa. Cf. the Upayahydaya : — 

caiurviham pramdnam fralyaksam anumdnam dgamaiceti. caUirsii pTamdy.esn 
praiyaksam irestham kutah pninah praiyaksaryi srestham iti cei aparcsdtn traydndtn 
pramdi}dndm pratyaksopajlvakatoacchraisthyam. . 

Upayahrdaya (reconstructed from Chinese by Prof. Tucci ; Pre-Dinnaga 
Buddhist Texts on Logic, p. 13). 
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So there is no reason why pratyaksa should be ranked higher 
than other pramanas. They are ^1 equally important in their 
respective placesd 


' But it is to be uoted iu this connection that according to the Diiinaga’s 
school of logic the object of perception is real while that of inference is unreal or 
imaginary. Cf. NBT (Bib. Bud.), p. 7. izB . — 

bhraiUam hy anuntanam. svapratibhdse'narthe’rthadyavasayena pravTtMvSi. 

The Jaina Ic^cians too, like the Buddhists, refuse to attach any superiority to 
patyakia. It cannot be said, they argue, that pratyaksa always precedes all other 
pramanas, for on the contrary it is sometimes seen that pratyaksa is preceded by 
anwnana and agama ; we first know fire inferentially from smoke or authoritatively 
from the information of any trustworthy person (apta) and then going to the proper 
place, perceive fire. 

Cmnmenting on the sutra, ' patyaksam paroksam ca', Hemacandra says in 
his Pramanamimattisa (i. i. ii), — 

‘ cakarah swivisaye dvayostulyabalaivakhyapanafthah. isna yaddlmh sakala- 
pramanajye?tham. pratyaksam iti tadapdstam. pralyaksamitipArvakatvaditaraprama.'nd- 
ndm tesya jyestkateli cel, na pratyaksdfi pramdifdntara-purvakatvopalabdheh. linga- 
daptopadesadva vahnyddikam avagamya pravrUasya tadvisayapratyaksoipaUeh 





NOTES ON ANCIENT HISTORY OF INDIA 

By D. R. Bhandarkar 
{3) $aka-Y avanam 

Many were the passages culled from Patanjali’s }-Iahahhasya 
years ago by such veteran scholars as Goldstiicker, R . G. Bhandarkar, 
and Weber, showing what light they threw upon the history of 
India. At that time no carefully printed edition of the work was 
available. Fortunately for us the critical edition of the ^lahdbhdsya 
by Kielhom has now been before us, not only in the first, but also 
in the second or revised edition. And yet it is strange that no 
scholar has come forward during this long interval, quoting further 
passages from Patanjali and discussing their historical import, 
although tire Mahdhhasya is a mine not yet sufficiently exploited. 
I intend considering one such here just now, hoping that some 
young scholar will turn his serious attention to this subject which 
has for long been neglected. 

The passage in question is a gloss on Panini II, 4, 10. The 
Sutra runs thus : $udrdndm=aniravasitdndm, ' a Dvandva compound 
(is singular), (if it consists of words denoting those classes) of 6udtas 
who have not been expelled (or excluded)’. On tins Patanjali 
writes a long explanatory note, the gist of u'hich may be given as 
follows. is meant by a-niravasita ? Of course, literally it 

means ‘ not expelled ’. But the question arises^ ‘ not expelled from 
where ’ ? Does it mean ' not expelled from Arjmvarta ' ? What 
then is Aryavarta ? It is doubtiess a province, which is to the 
east of Adar^a, to the west of Kalaka-vana, to the south of the 
Himalayas, and to the north of Paxiyatra. If this is the case, 
that is, if a-niravasita means ‘ not expelled from Aryavarta then 
such compound words as Kiskindha-Gandikam, $aka-Yavanam, and 
$aurya-Kvauncam cannot be formed, because these are all Sudras 
who live, not in Aryavarta, but outside. As a matter of fact, 
these three compound words are instances of Samahara-dvaiidva. 
In other words, their correct grammatical forms are, not Kiskindha- 
Gandikdh, but Kiskindha-Gandikam, and so on, and so forth. Some 
other explanation must therefore be given of the word a-niravasita. 
Does this word then denote a Sudra caste, ‘ not excluded {a-nirava- 
sita) from the Aryan settlements {Xrya-nimsa) ’, though excluded 
from the Aryavarta ? But what is an Arya-nivasa ? It has a 
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fotirfold division, namely, Grama (village), Ghosa (hamlet), Nagara 
(town), and Samvaha (market ?).^ If we take tliis to be the sense 
of (i-iuravasita, even then it presents a difficulty. It no doubt 
explains Kiskindha-Gandikam, $aka~Yavanam, etc., but not the 
compound w’^ord Canddla-Mrtapdh. For wherever these conglomera- 
tions {sanistydya) of the Aryans such as Grama, Ghosa, and so on 
exist, there the Candalas and Mrtapas are invariably found. They 
are thus not expelled from the Krya-nivdsa. The compound word 
would therefore be Canddla-Mrta-pam. As a matter of fact, however, 
the correct form is Canddla-Mftafdh. A-niravasita cannot thus 
mean ‘not expelled from an Aryan settlement’. Can we then 
take it to mean ‘ not excluded from the sacrificial performance 
{ydjnii karman) ’ ? This no doubt yields the correct form Cai^dla- 
Mrtapdh, because these are castes not fit for the performance of a 
sacrifice. But this sense does not hold good everywhere, because 
the carpenter [laksan) and the blacksmith {ayaskdra) castes and also 
the washerman (rajaka) and the weaver (iantuvdya) castes are 
similarly not wortiiy to perform a sacrifice. Their compound words 
similarly would be Taks-dyaskdrdh and Rajaka-tantuvdydh, though 
their correct forms really are T aks-dyaskdram and Rajaka-tantuvdyam. 
A-niravasita cannot thus mean ‘ not excluded from the sacrificial 
performance What then can it mean ? Pataujali concludes by 
sa^diig that a-niravasita means ‘ not expelled from the dish ' . In 
other words, it denotes those 6udras who can take food from the 
dish of any twice-born person w’ithout making it permanently 
unclean and consequently worthy of being thrown aw'ay. This 
interpretation of the word alone can remove the difficulties and 
explain satisfactorily all the compound words noted above. 

The gain for Idle social history of India from a critical con- 
sideration of this passage is not simply great but invaluable. For 
we have here a number of Sudra castes mentioned, who occupied 
different grades in the social scale prevalent in Patanjali’s time. 
This is not, however, what we are concerned with here. Our object 
in this note is to explain the full historical significance of the com- 
pound word $aka-Yavanam in the light of the interpretation given 
by Patanjali. In the first place, we may note that 6akas and 
Yavanas were in his time looked upon as belonging to the 6udra 
class. They were thus not only Aryanised but also Brahmanised. 
We_have to note further that they were not then settled in any part 
of Aryavarta. Nevertheless, they were living in Aryan settlements, 
which were outside Aryavarta. If they were thus staying in Aryan 


^ This is the sense given to the word in Monier-Williams’ Dictionarj’. The 
word occurs also in Kaufilaya's ArthaiSstra, p. 365, 1 . a. 
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settlements, it is natural that they should come in social contact 
with the Aryans. And it is interesting to note that they took food 
from the higher classes of the Aryan community without permanently 
defiling their utensils. This is not a small thing. It shows that 
they had acquired a social status in the eye of the Aryans which 
was much higher than, of course, the Candalas and Mrtapas, and 
higher than even the carpenter, blacksmith, washerman, and weaver 
castes. This is doubtless indicated by the fact that they were 
entitled to the performance of a sacrifice even in the time of Patanjali . 
It is true that in the Vedic and later times the Sudra was generally 
deprived of this privilege. Thus the Satapatha Brahmana ’ in one 
place definitely classes him as a-yaj-niya, ‘ unfit for sacrifice ' . Never- 
theless, in another place it * speaks of the Ayogava king, Marutta 
Aviksita, as celebrating an Asvamedha sacrifice. The words of 
Patanjali also are clear 011 this point and leave no doubt as to some 
of the Sudra castes being entitled to the performance of a sacrifice. 
And the inference also is equally clear that among these Sudra 
classes were then included the Sakas and the Yavanas. Quite in 
keeping with this is the fact that at Besnagar, the ancient Vidisa, 
were exhumed one hall and three sacrificial kundas or pits together 
with the sealing of a sacrificer who is therein called Timitra, 
apparently the Sanskritized fonn of the Greek Demetrius.® 

It is generally agreed to that the rule of the imperial Maurya 
dynasty came to an end about 184 b.c. and was replaced by that 
of the S mig as The last Maurya sovereign was Brhadratha who was 
killed by his general, Pusyamitra, the founder of the Suhga family. 
Pusyamitra, according to the Puranas, ruled for 36 years. He 
mu'^ thus have reigned from c. 184 b.c. to 148 b.c. It is also 
now accepted by scholars on the strength of another passage from 
Patanjali that he was a contemporary of Pu^amitra. Long ago 
Goldstiicker and R. G. Bhandarkar drew our attention to a Vartika 
of Katyayana on Panini III, 2, 123 which means that ‘ the Bhavanti 
or forms of the Present Tense should be prescribed for use to express 
an action which has begun but not ceased (even though at a particular 
time during the interval) that action may not be going on Of 
this Patanjali gives three instances of which one is a historical 
one. This last is iha Pusyamiiravt ydjaydmah. On the ground of 
this example it has been argued, and quite correctly, that Patanjali 
was living at the time when the sacrifice of Pusyamitra was going 


> iii. I, I, I. 

* Ibid., xUi, 5. 4, 6. 

» . 4 . 5 ./., An. Rep., 1914-15. PP- 75 ^- 

* J.B.B.R.A.S.. Vol. XVI, pp. 215.16. 
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on. This is alright so far as it goes. But even this explanation 
does not take full cognisance of the word iha and the first person 
plural in ydjayamah. Could Patahjali not have omitted iha and 
said vajayunii instead of ydjoydntah ? But as he employs the 
words iha and yajavdmah, is it preposterous to suppose that he 
implies that he was ofte of the priests who were conducting the 
sacrifice for Pusyamitra ? Similarly, is it far-fetched to suppose 
that tlie word (ha also refers to the place 'where the sacrifice was 
being celebrated and may denote Pataliputra ? If the full historical 
sense is thus to be brought out of the instance; iha Pusyamitram 
ydjayamah, -we have, I think, to say that Pataiijali wrote his gloss 
on Panini, III, 2, 123, when the sacrifice of Pusyamitra was being 
performed at Pataliputra by Rrahmanical priests among w'honi was 
included Patanjali himself. We thus see that when Pataiijali wrote 
his hhdsya on Panini, II, 4, 10, the Yavanas were nowhere living in 
Aryavaita. Thej' had, however, made every attempt to penetrate 
it 'through not only easf\A'ard but also southward. 

It, however, seems that there ^vel•e, not one, but two, Greek 
invasions during the reign of Pusyamitra, which, by the bye, was 
not of a brief duration but extended over at least 36 years according 
to the Purauas. For we have to note that Apollodorus attributes 
the Indian conquests not only to Demetrius but also to Menander. 
They both belonged to the House of Euthydemus aud ruled within 
a short period of each other. Both the -Greek invasions may thus 
have come off during one single reign, namely, that of Pusyamitra 
which was a fairly long one. This inference is supported also by the 
fact that ail Ayodhya inscription speaks of Pusyamitra as having 
performed, not one, but two Asvamedhas.* The first of these is 
in all likelihood, the one referred to by Patanjali in the historical 
example iha Pasyamitram ydjayamah, becau.se at tliis_time the 
Yavanas seem to have been complete^ expelled from the Aryavarta, 
but this was not so at the time of the second invasion, as we shall 
soon see. This Greek expedition of conquest which developed into 
the siege of Saketa and of Madhya}Tiika must have been led by 
Demetrius. The same invasion seems to be adverted to in the 
Yuga-Purana of the Garga-samhita which .speaks of the Greeks not 
only as attacking Mathura, Pancala, and Saketa but also reaching 
Puspapura (Pataliputra).® For we are told, in the prophetic tone 
customary to the Puranas, that the Yavanas would not be able to 
obtain any permanent footing in the Midland Country (Madyadesa), 
because a civil war would break out amongst them.® This is an 


‘ E.I.. Vol. 
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undoubted allusion to the beginning of the internecine war between 
the Houses of Euthydemus and Eucratides. This shows that the 
invasion referred to in tiie Yuga-Purana must have been undertaken 
by Demetrius as he was the first prince of the House of Euthydemus 
to be involved in this internecine struggle. This also shows that 
the Yavanas were not then settled anywhere in the Aiyavarta as 
they had to relinquish aU their conquests. 

The second Greek invasion in the reign of Pusyamitra must 
have been led by Menander, which appears to have ended in more 
durable results. Because his coins have been found as far east as 
tire Jumna. This means that the westernmost part of the Aryavarta 
was now seized upon and annexed to the Greek kingdom. WTien 
things settled down this time no doubt with a small loss of territory, 
Pusyamitra, it seems, celebrated his second Aivamedha which 
appears to be the same as that referred to by Kalid^a in his M alavik- 
agnimitra. Because this time the sacrificial steed was in charge 
of, not himself, or his son, but his grandson Vasumitra, son of 
Agnimitra, who was then Viceroy of Central India with his capital 
at Vidisa. This means that Pusyamitra was now so well advanced 
in years that he was forced to assign this active and onerous function 
to his son’s son. This shows clearly enough that it was the second 
of the Asvamedhas that he now performed. The encounter between 
the Suiigas and the Yavanas took place according to Kalidasa on 
the south bank of the Sindhu. But as, this time, the Greek dominions 
had extended as far east as the Jumna, this Sindhu cannot be the 
Indus in the Punjab but rather a tributary of the Jumna of that 
name. 

The instance of the Samahara-Dvandva which we have selected 
for discussion from the passage of Patanjali is ^aka-Yaroanam. It 
will he seen that the Yavanas have not been spoken of by them- 
selves but have been associated with the Sakas. This means that 
hke the Yavanas the 6akas also had been incorporated into the 
Brahmanical hierarchy and that although they were designated 
Sudras, they were yet of such a high order in that class that they 
could interdine with the twice-born castes and were entitled to the 
performance of a sacrifice. They may not have established them- 
selves in any part of the Aryavarta, but outside this province they 
were like the Yavanas Hving together with the Aryans in the various 
Aryan settlements, not only in the Aryan towns but also in the 
Aryan villages and hamlets. In other words, we may take it, that 
they like the Bactrian Greeks had carved a tiny kingdom for 
themselves. This is a point of great importance, because here the 
evidence is clear that in the time of Patanjali, that is, between 184 
and 148 B.c., the Sakas like the Yavanas had established their power, 
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if not in Aryavarta proper, certainly in the north-west portion of 
India. The only ^ka princes of the early period that are known to 
us at all are Vonones, his family, and Maues, These, however, have 
lieen commonly assigned to a somewhat later period ranging between 
75 B.c. and 19 A.d, But from the passage in Patanjali’s Mahdbk^ya 
which we have considered it is clear tlaat these Sakas had established 
themselves in the north-west of India in his time. There is therefore 
]io recourse left but for us to assign Vonones and other Sakas to 
practicall}’’ the same period that the Bactrian Greeks were 
holding tliis part of India. It is well-known that in Central Asia 
the turbulent Huns were at this time producing a general condition 
of unrest among the tribes inhabiting the northern fringe of the 
deserts of Chinese Turkestan, causing a flood of tribal migration. 
It seems that the flood was for a time held in check by the natural 
barrier of Bactria in spite of the strife between the Houses of 
Euth3-demus and Eucratides. The consequence was tliat the 
Sakas had to migrate by an indirect route, that is, through Ariana, 
Drangiana, and Arachosia, reaching India by the modem Bolan 
Pass, as has been correctly pointed out by Prof. Rapson * and settling 
finally into the region of the Indus delta then known as Indo- 
Scythia. But what we have to note is that they must have migrated 
into the north-west of India not as late as 75 B.c. as has hereupto 
been assumed, but as early as 175 b.c. as is dear from, the passage 
from Patanjali’s MahdbJmsya. Prof. Rapson rightly refers the 
date 78 of Mc^a (Maues) mentioned in Patika's Plate to an era 
starting from 150 B.C.® But instead of taking it as a Parthian eta, 
it will be better if it is considered to be an era started by Vonones 
so that the advent of the §aka power might very well be placed 
between 184 and 148 b.c. when Patanjali lived and wrote. 


' I'he Cambridge History of India, Yol. I, pp. 564-5. 
- Ibid; p. 570. 
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kakka and kakudha 

Kakka is a well-known term of Sikhism of Gurugovinda Singh 
who is the tenth or last Guru of the Sikhs, and it denotes a distinctive 
sign or mark of a member of the Sikh order called Khalsa. The 
Kakkas are five in number, and each of them is denoted by a word 
of which the initial syllable is Ka : (i) Kes (hair), {2) Kacch 
{breeches}, (3) Krpan (sword), (4) Kadd (iron bangle), and (5) 
KahgtL (comb). It is enjoined on each and every member of the 
Khalsa, the woman included, to use these five insignia. As for the 
word Kakka itself, it is apparently a twin form of Ka which stands, 
as used by Gurv^ovinda, for the name of a thing with Ka as its 
initial. 

In the historical background of the Sikh Kakka, we have the 
Pali term Kakudha which, too, as shown by Trenckner (J.P.T.S., 
1908, p. 108), is but a twin form of Ka. It stands for five insignia 
regis (panca-rajakakudhabhanda, FausboH's Jataka, IV, p. 151 ; 
V, pp. 264, 289 ; etc. P.T.S., Pali Diet., suh voce Kakudha), which 
are usually enumerated (Jataka, V, p. 264) as (i) vdlavijani (chauri, 
the yak's tail fan), (2) unhisa (diadem including cuda or hair- 
locks), (3) khagga (sword), {4) chaita (parasol), and (5) puduka 
(slippers). At Jataka, V, p. 289, however, we have the use of Kdyura 
as a general term for the five royal insignia {sakdytira beings 
sapaficavidha-rajakakudhabhan<^). But Kayura or Kayura which 
is the same word as keyura means a bracelet or necklace (Vinaya, 
II, p. 106 ; Jataka, III, p. 437, IV, p. 92) ; ‘ an ornamental bracket 
or ring worn on the upper arm [hdhdlankdra, Petavatthu, bhujd- 
lafikdra, Vim^avatthu, gtvdya piiandhana, Jataka, III, p. 437) 
This would show that kayura or kdyura (necklace, armlet, and 
bangle) was the main symbol or emblem of royalty or nobility, — 
of a khaitiya of warrior grade. It is then very probable that 
there was another enumeration which included kayiira or keyura, 
corresponding in some way to the Sikh kadd. Establishing corres- 
pondence also between khagga and krpan, and unhisa and kes, it 
may be easy to imagine that Gurtigovinda must have derived the 
idea of kakka from a time-honoured usage of the nobles of India. 
In the present state of our knowledge, it will be difficult to go so 
far as to suppose that originally each of the five royal insignia w'as 
denoted b>’ a name with ka as the initial. 


B. M. Barua. 
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MAHAYANIST AND TANTRIK TEXTS IN BURMA 

Forchhammer made a collection of a number of inscriptions 
from Pagan, Piiiya, and Ava,' among which there was one dated 
B.E. 804=1442 A.D. commemorating the bestowal of a monastery, 
garden, paddy lands, slaves, and what is most important, a large 
collection of texts {numbering 295) on the Buddhist Order by the 
Governor of Taungdwin and his wife. The list of these texts is 
extremely interesting and has been quoted from the inscription by 
Mabel H. Bode as an appendix to one of the chapters of her Pali 
Literature of Bimnar ‘ We notice here,' she says, ‘ a number of 
titles of Sanskrit works, sometimes greatly disguised in the Burmese 
transcription, but still recognisable. These will aid us to form some 
notion of the point reached by the Sanskrit scholars in Burma in 
the fifteenth century.’ 

The list contains three works that are definitely Tantrik, and 
at least four works that should be traced to Mahayanist San.skrit 
texts. These are : Mrtyuvancana (No. 269 of the list), Mahdkd- 
lacakka (No. 270), and Mahdkdlacakkatikd * (271) on the one hand 
and Nydyabindti- {277), Nydyabinduiikd (271), Hetubindii (279), 
and Hekibindtiiikd (280) on the other. 

The Nydvahindu and Hdubindu and the two tikas thereon are 
certainly treatises on Buddhist logic. The Nydyahindu is the 
famous treatise on the subject by Dharmakirti {c. 635-^50 A.D.), 
a resident of the South in the kingdom of Cudaniani (probably 
Choda or Cola countiy?-), and a disciple of dcdrya Dharmapala.® 
There are at least two commentaries on the Nydyahindu called 
Nydyabinduiikd, one by Vinitadeva (c. 675 A.D.) ® of Nalanda, 
and another by acarya Dharmottara of Kasmir {c. 850 A.D.),' The 
Sanskrit original of Vinitadeva’s work seems to have been lost, 
but a Tibetan translation of it exists in the Tangjnir, Mdo, She, 
folios 1-43. The translation was made available by the collabora- 
tion of the Indian Pandit Jinamitra and his Tibetan colleague 


^ I incriptioiis of Pagav, Pinya, and Ava. Deciphered from the ink impressions 
found among Fordihammei’s papers. Printed at Rangoon, 1902. Translated with 
notes by Tun Nyein, Government Printing Press, Rangoon, 1899. 

- The Pali Literature of Burma, pp. loifi. The inscription containing the list 
is also mentioned by M. Pelliot in ' Deux Itineraries B.E.F.E.O., Vol. V, p- _i83. 

® Bode, The Pali Literature of Burma, p. loi. 'there are also in the list a 
number of texts derived from Sanskrit sources on Alathkara, Astrology, Astronomy, 
War. etc. 

‘ It is interesting that the names are given in their PJli form. 

* For Dharmakirti and his works, see, for example, Vidyabhusan, Indian Logic : 
Mediaval School, pp. 103-118. 

® Ibid., pp. 119-120. 


’ Ibid., p. 131. 
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Vande-ye-ses-sde. The original of Dharmottara's work was pre- 
served in the Jaina temple of ^antinatha, Cambay. It is, however, 
difficult to say which of these two texts is mentioned in the list of 
our inscription. The Heiubinduiikd * is a detailed conimentarj’’ on 
the Hetubindu of Dhaimaklrti. The Sanskrit original of this w’ork 
is lost but there exists a Tibetan translation in the Tai^yur, Mdo, 
She, folios 116-205 ; i't was prepared as a result of the collaboration 
of Prajnavarman and Ppal-brtsegsraksita. Buddhist logic, it is 
well-known, was developed in the brotherhood of those who owed 
their allegiance to Mahayana and its allied creeds, and all these 
texts were works of Mahayanist scholars. Reference to these w'orks 
in a list in which works predominate, is, therefore, significant 
and must have an obvious interpretation. 

But one may be more definite about the three other books : 
Mrtyuvancand, Mahdkdlacakka, and Mahdkdlacakktikd. I do not 
know of any T^ntrik Buddhist text called Mrtyuvancand, though it 
seems from the name in the list that a text of the name did really 
exist. That it is a Tantrik text will be evident from the fact that 
Mrtyuvancand is a well-knowm theory peculiar to both Brahmanical 
and Buddhistic Tantrik pliilosophy. Mrtyuvancand or kdlasya 
vancand is thus a technical term and bears invariably a Tantrik 
significance.* Mahdkdlacakra or Mahakalacakra and its tika must 
also have been T^trik texts. In the Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government Collection, A.S. Bengal, we 
have two texts from Nepal catalogued as Laghukdlacakratantra- 
rdjatlkd {No. 66) and Laghiikdiacakratikd (No. 67) otherwise known 
as V imalaprabhd} The two Laghus naturally presuppose the 
existence of a Mahdkdlacakra and a Mahdkalacakratlkd referred to 
in our hst. Kalacakra texts are definitely known as Tantrik ■■ , 
Mahakalacakra texts carmot therefore but be so. 

These Tantrik texts must have been prevalent among certain 
sections of Buddhists of upper Burma. Very important and iu- 


^ Ibid., p. 120, 

^ For khasya vaiicanaw, see B^chi, Kaulajnma nirnaya, Calcutta ijauskut 
Series, No. Ill, X934, p. 17, sloka 28 ; 45, iS ; 46, 26 ; 65, 17. Kaiilaji'ia7ia ninjiiya 
which consists of the Kanlafiidna nirnaya itself and four other minor texts, namely 
two texts of the Aktdovlra fanlram, the Kiildiianda ta>iirain, and the Jndiiakarikd 
belongs to the school of Matsyeiidianatha aud are Erahmanical I'antras. 

* The two manuscripts belong to the reigr. of king Harivarmadeva of Nepal 
and are dated Samvat 39 (loth cent- A.D.). 

* The relation of Buddhist and Kalacakra ritual will be et ident from the 
foUowijig extract from tlie Laghukdlacakratanirardjatikd ; 

Tamddiddithii ratnatrayaiarai}am galvi kdlacakratanirardjc kinkikalokoUara- 
sidditi sddhana mdrgdbhisekddhyciandv'i kurniah \ 

Sakalasattvdndm Satnyaksambuddhatlvalublidya ihaiva janmamti ji 
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teresting, therefore, is the statement of Taranath who says : 
‘ Although in the countries of the Koki realm Vinaya, Abhidhamma, 
and Mahaysina works are very well-known, the secret mantras 
had become very rare with the exception of Kdlacakra, the three 
mMa sections and a few other Taranath also, in his turn, finds a 
striking confirmation from an independent source, indeed his state- 
ment is confirmed by the actual existence of Kalacakra texts in 
Burma.* 

Niharranjan Ray. 


SIVA-BUDDHA IN OLD-JAVANESE RECORDS 

The word 6iva-Buddha or its equivalent has been used in 
numerous places of Old- Javanese records and it is necessary therefore 
to have some idea of the fuller significance of the term. The earliest 
reference to it probably occurs in the Simpang stone inscription of 
Airlangga, dated 956 6aka (1034 A.D.).^ In the Calcutta stone 
inscription of the same king, dated 963 Saka (1041 A.D.), the same 
reference has been repeated.* In the former inscription, 1. 7, 
front-side, we read ‘pdduka f>n Maharaja Karuhumpungku ^aiva- 
sogata rsi makddi Samgat parblyan ' , etc. Similarly, the latter inscrip- 
tion records in 1. 15, ‘.^n Maharaja, de mp-imgku Sogatamaheivara 
mahdbrdhmana irikang sakakdla etc. Also in O.J.O., p. 159, 
No. hXIX, dated 1062 Saka, we come across, ' mwang mpungku 
saivasogata makamangalya etc. Other instances can be multiplied 
from Old- Javanese inscriptions, but I deem the above sufficient for 
my present purpose. Prof, Kern who has edited and translated 
the Calcutta stone inscription in V.G., VII, pp. I02ff., has translated 

the relevant portions of the text by ‘ door de noogwaar- 

digen der Buddhisten, Saivieten en Brahmanen ', i.e. by 

the eminent of the Buddhists, 6aivites, and the Brahmanas. Dr. 
Krom has also followed the interpretation of Prof. Kern in different 


' The reader may be referred to a statement of Nicolo di Conti, tlie Venetian 
traveller, who wandered into Burma about the year 1435. Writing of .\va, he 
says : ‘ All worship idols, yet when they arise in the morning from their bed they 
turn towards the east and with hands joined together, say, “ God in his Trinity and 
his Law defend us".’ The prayer certainly refers to the well-known Buddhist 
formula ; Buddham Saramih gacchdmi, Dharmam Sarunam gacckdmi, Sangham 
Saranam gacckdmi ; and yet they worshipped idols. Could they have been 
Mahayanists ? 

* Vide Brandes-Krom, O.J.O., p. 129. No. LX. 

* Ibid., p. 138, No. LXII ; cf. the better reading of this record by Xern, V.G., 
VII, pp. i02fF. 
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places of his work.‘ The above rendering of the text, however, is 
open to some serious objections. The translation of Professors 
Kern and Krom suggests three well-marked ecclesiastical divisions, 
and this has been explicitly stated by Dr. Krom.* But the above 
interpretation inevitably leads us to a paradox, viz. the 6aivite.s 
cannot be Brahmanas and 'dec versa, which is false. I should, 
therefore, like to take the words ‘ Saiva-Sogata ‘ Sogata- 
mahe^vara ' as compounds and they respectively qualify the following 
fsi .and mahabrahmaij^. The whole phrase should then mean, ''the 
fst (or rsis) who is (are) Saiva-Sai^ata '. The relevant portion of 
the Calcutta inscription may likewise be translated as ‘ the eminent 
Brahmana{s} who is (are) Saugata-mahesvara ’. The above texts, 
therefore, rder to devotees of the Tantric form of the 6iva-Buddha 
cult, — a cult that permeated the Indo-Javanese religious systems. 

• la the Kunjarakarna, which is placed by some in the r2th 
century and by others in the 14th centur>' A.D., W'e find an identifica- 
tion effected between Siva and Buddha. Buddhapada has been 
described as the dwelling-place of Mahadeva. In an interesting 
passage of it, the Sugatas or the five Dhyanlbuddhas are brought on 
par with the Saivite KuSikas, who are reported to say, ' We are 
6iva, we are Buddha.' Homage is frequently offered to Vairocana 
with the words ‘ Namo Bhatara, namah Sivaya’.* The Sutasomo 
(c- 1378 A.D.) says, ' God Buddha differs not from Siva the king 
of gods'. And again, ‘the nature of Jina and the nature of &va 
are one; they are different and yet the same being In the 
Pararaton, King Krtanagara is described as Siva-Buddha and, 
according to the testimony of the Nagarakrtdgama (43''5), he died 
in the &vabuddhaloka. Statues of kings have been discovered in 
Java, which are half-Saivite and half-Buddhistic. Thus, there 
was a definite Siva-Buddha cult in Java. In contemporary Bengal, 
we also find such cult-objects and it is possible that this Tantric 
form percolated from Pala-Bengal, as in other parts of India we do 
not &d such Tantric deities. All these scattered references in 
literature and art go to strengthen the interpretat'on suggested 


' Vide, Hindoe-favaansche Geschiedenis, 1926, pp. 237, 263, etc. 

2 Ibid., p. 263. 

* In Mal.-Polynesiaii languages, au is frequently changed into 0. Thus, 

Day. Hijo; Day. JAflo=Jav. Ko. In B.Y. (15-238), Sakosik 

stands for Sakausik. In Gedangan laser. (Kern, V.G., VII, pp, i7fE.), PI. I (i), we 
find Somya for Saumya. There are many such examples. 

* N. J. Krom, Barabudur, Vol. II, p. 303. 

® Ibid., p. 299; Kem, F.G., dl. IV, p. 172, 
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above.' Like the term ‘ Brahma-Ksatriya ' in Bengal inscriptions 
can it also mean, ' first Saivite then Buddhist ? ’ Available data' 
however, seem to favour the other alternative given by me. 

Himansu Bhusan Sarkar. 


IS SAHASA.51KA ERA THE SAME AS VIKRAMA ERA? 

Hitherto we knew of only two inscriptions in -which Sahasahka 
era had been used. Their details are given below. They form 
No.s. 402 and 476 of D. R. Bhandarkar’s Inscr. North, hid. {E.I., 
Vol. XX, pp. 5, 59 ^--A.pp.) 


I. 

V. 1240. — Mahoba (Hamirpur Dist., U.P.) fort wall frag- 
mentary inscription. Noticed by Cunningham, A.S.I.R., Vol. XXI, 
p. 72, and PI. xxii. 

(L- 15)- -Vyorn-arnnav-arkka-sarirkhyate Sahasahkasya vatsare. 

(L- 17) — Samvat 1240 Asadha-vadip Some=Monday, 4th June, 
A.D. 1184 ; see Vol. XIX, p. 179, No. 127. 

II. 

1279. — Rhota.5gadh (Shahabad Dist., Behar and Orissa) 
rock inscription of the time of the king (ksitindra) Pratapa. Ed. 
by Kielhorn, E.I., Vol. IV, pp. 3iiff. 

i) Navabhir=atha mumrhdrair=vasaranam=adhlsaih 

parikalayati saihkhyarii vatsare Sahasahke 1 Madana-\djaya-yatra- 
mafigale masi Caitre pratipadi sita-kantau vasare Bhaskarasya 11 i ||*) 
=Sunday, 5th March, A.D. 1223. 

Kielhorn identified this Sahasahka era with, the Vikraina era, 
probably because he could verify the date according to the latter 
era. 

We have, however, recently come across another inscription 
which has b 4 n dated in the Sahasamallahka era, the details of 
which arc as follows ; — 


* During the reign of Dharmapaladex'a an image of Mahadeva-caturmukha was 
installed inside the Buddha-Gaya temple (Dharmesayatane. Arch. S.I.R., 1908-09, 
p. 150). See Barua’s Gaya and Buddha-GayS, Bk. I, pp. 219, 229-232. 
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The Rewa (C.I.) Inscription of Malayasiriiha of the time of 
Kalachuri Vijayasitiiha of Tripurl. Noticed by R. D. Banerji, 
P.R.A.S., W.C., 1920-21, p. 52. Ed. by same, Vol. XIX, pp. 
296 ff. and PI. and Memoir, No. 23 of A.S.I., p. 137. 

(L- 26) — Catvarim^ty-adhike=vde caturbhir=nQavame sate! 
Sukre SMiasamallahke Nabhasye prathame dine u Samvat 944 
Bhadrapada sudi Sukre Siimad-Vijayasirhhadeva-rajye — 

(This forms No. 2033 of Bhandarkar's Lisi.) 

Now the question arises ; what is this Sahasamallanka ? Is it 
the same as Sahasauka of the two inscriptions noted above ? If so, 
it must be identical with the Vikrama-saihvat, according to which 
Kielhom has already verified the dates. Taking the date in the 
present case also as Vikrama-sariivat, it wiE fall on Friday, the 5th 
August, A.D. 886. But there are certain difficulties in taking this 
as the Vikrama-samvat. This inscription is of the time of Vijaya- 
khyadeva {1. 3) or Vijayasimhadeva (1. 26). He has been described 
as Karnna-kula-prasiitah (1. 3), i.e. 'sprung from the family of 
Karnua’’^ of the city of Tripuri (1, 2) and as Cedindra (1. 6), i.e. 
lord of the Cedi (country). He can, therefore, be no other than the 
Kalachuri (Cedi) king Vijayasimha, the son of Jayasiihha and 
the grandson of Gayakarna. We know of two other inscriptions of 
the time of this king, viz. (i) The Rewa (C.I.), now British Museum 
plate, dated the year 1253, month of Mar^asira, seventh titki of 
the dark fortnight, Friday (No, 433 of the Bhandarkar’s List), 
and (2) The Kumbhi (Saugar Dist., C.P.) plates dated the year 
932 (No. 1248 of Bhandarkar’s List). How are these two 
dates to be reconciled ? This has been done by taking the former 
as the Vikrama and the latter as the Kalachuri era, _ This seems to 
be the only solution. The former corresponds to Friday, the 13th 
December, A.D. 1196. The latter is not capable of verification, 
but it roughly corresponds to 932 (4-249)5=1181 A.D. This king, 
therefore, ruled at least from 1181 to 1196 A.D._ 'This is also con- 
firmed by the last known-date of his father Jayasirhha, viz. ‘ Samvat 
928 Sravana-sudi 6 Ravau Haste’, which corresponds to Sundaj", 
the 3rd July, A.D. 1177, according to the Kalachuri era. Now 
if Sahasam^iiika in the inscription, dated 944, is taken as 
equivalent to the Kalachuri era, it corresponds, so far as our cal- 
culation goes, to Friday, the 30th July, A.D, 1193, and thus fits in 
with the reign period of Vijayasimhadeva as we have seen above. 
This Sahasamallanka era cannot, therefore, be identical with the 
Vikrama era. And now there can be no doubt at all that the 
Sahasamallanka is the same as the Kalachuri era. 
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Cousideriiig the similarity of names, the Sahasahka and the 
Sahasamallahka seem to be one and the same era. If so, the dates 
imder the former ought to be capable of verification by taking 
them as years of the Kalachuri era. As far as we could calculate, 
the details of the Sahasahka vatsara 1240 corresponds to Monday, 
the 22nd June, 1489 A.D. and those of 1279 Sunday, the 3rd 
March, 1527 A.D. It is pertinent to mention here that Mahoba, 
the place of the first inscription, dated V. 1240, was in the Kalachuri 
dominions. So even on this ground the era is a Kalachuri one. 

Again, it is worthy of note that these dates are verifiable both 
accor<hng to the Vikrama and the Kalachuri era. Cunningham 
also noticed ‘ a curious coincidence of dates ’ between these two eras 
in certain respects {Book of Indian Eras, preface, vui-ix). We find 
on observation that the date of occurrence of the first new moon, 
in a solar year in a majority of cases, is the same every nineteenth 
year, i.e. after an interval of 18 years. Sometimes the week days 
also tally. Now the interval between ,the Vikrama-sarhvat 0 and 
the Chedi-samvat o is 306 years, wliich is divisible by 18. _We 
think this accounts for tiie curious coincidence noticed by Cunni:^- 
ham, and also why some dates are verifiable both according to the 
Vikrama and the Kalachuri era. 

Now who could this Sahasahka or Sahasamall^ka be ? It is 
possible to understand that Sahasahka is only an abbreviated form 
of SahasamaUanka. So the real question is : who could S^asaiika 
be at all ? According to Jatadhara, quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma, 
Sahasahka is the name of ^akari-Vikramaditya. It is worthy of 
note that Rajaiekhara also refers to S 3 hasahka twice in his Kdvya- 
mimdmsa {pp. 50 and 55), and in one place speaks of Inm as a king 
of XTjjain. As Rajasekhara does not make any mention of Vikra- 
mhditya, it is possible that Sahasahka arid Vikramhditya in his 
time denoted one and the same king of Ujjain, who was a tradi- 
tional patron of learning. It thus seems that when the original 
name of the era beginning with 57 B.C. was forgotten, it was 
associated with Vikramaditya. Similarly when the original name 
of the era beginning with 249 A.D. was forgotten, it was foisted 
upon Sahasahka. Who however were actually the founders of 
these two eras we do not know in the present state of our research. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 
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THE DATE OF THE DEATH OF THE CHEDI KING 

GAI'JGEYADEVA AND THE ACCESSION OF HIS 
SON KARISADEVA TO THE THRONE 

The Benares plates of Karnadeva record grant of some land on 
the occasion of the yearly ^addha ceremony of his father (D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 1223). It 
supplies the following two dates ; — 

(i) Saturday, the 2nd Uihi of the dark half of the month 

of 'PhS.lgnna. 

(ii) Monday, the 9th tithi of the same fortnight and month 

in Samvat 793 (Kalachuri). 

The second date has been verified by Kielhorn and found to 
be Monday, the i8th January, A.D. 1042. In the first date no year 
is mentioned. Taking it to be of the same year as that of the 
second, he found it irregular. There is however nothing unreason- 
able in taking the first of the two Chedi dates as prior, and not 
posterior, to the second. And, as a matter of fact, we find that 
this first date corresponds to Monday, the 2nd February, A.D. 
1040. Of all the yearly traddhas, the first one is the most important, 
on which occasion land grants are generally made. So, it would 
not be unreasonable to assume this to be the date of the first yearly 
iraddha. If so, Gahgeyadeva’s death and his son’s succession must 
have taken place in the year previous, i.e. 1039 A-D. This cannot 
be pushed further back as the only known date of GSngeyadeva 
is K. 789=1038 A-D. [Ibid., No. 1222). 

It is worthy of note that both the dates specify piactly the 
same fortnight and the same month. A difference is noticeable only 
in regard to the tithi, which is later in the second than in the first 
date. This is just as it should be. The second date is, no doubt, 
the date of the issue of the plates. It is generally the case that the 
charters are issued some time after the actual occasion of the grant. 
The grant, made at the time of the coronation of kaksmanasena 
of Bengal, was not issued till the second year of his reign [Ibid., 
No. 1686). 

Let us now see if we can corroborate our calculation by further 
evidence. The Goharwa (Allahabad) plates of Karnadeva were 
issued on the full moon of the month of Kdrttika, Thursday, 
in the seventh year of his reign {Ibid., No. I 57 S)- Kielhorn 
calculated the date and found it to correspond to Thursday, 
5th November, A.D. 1047. This, we find, has been calculated 
according to the amdnta system, which is apparently wrong. 
For we know that these Chedi kings used the Kalachuri 
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era, which is purnimdnta. According to this system the date is 
equivalent to Thursday, i8th September, A.D. 1046. But cal- 
culating the regnal period from the date of death of Gahgeyadeva, 
i.e. 14th January, 1039 A.D., September, 1046 A.D. falls in the 
8th year. This discrepancy of one year is probably due to the 
fact that the regnal period here has been counted from the actual 
coronation date, and not from the date of taking over the reins 
of government. The auspicious event of coronation could not, we 
believe, have taken place during the continuance of the kdldsaucha, 
which is generally a period of one year from the date of death. So 
the coronation must have taken place some time after the first 
annual srdddha in 1040 A.D. We hope we have now been able to 
satisfactorily fix the date of death of king Gahgeyadeva and the 
accession of his son Karnadeva. 

JOGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


THE REIGN PERIOD OF KING MAHIPALA I 

OF BENGAL 

From the Tibetan source we learn that Atisa Dipahkara caused 
a treaty to be made between king Nayapala and the Chedi king 
Karna [Journal of the Buddhistic Text Society, Vol. I, p. 9, note). 
Monmohan Chakravarti referred this to 1035 A.D. and further 
suggested that Nayapala succeeded his father Mahip^a I sometime 
between 1030 and 1033 A.D. This, we are afraid, is not correct. 
For there is no evidence to show that Nayapala or Karna 
was ruling so early. 

We have seen that Karna became king in 1039 A.D. We shall 
presently see that Mahipala succeeded his father still later. • From the 
Tibetan source again we learn that Bheyapala's (Mahipala’s) sou 
Neyapala (Nayap^a) ascended the throne just at the time when 
Atisa set out fox Tibet (Pag. Sam., p. 119 and Vol. VI, 

p. 159). This took place at the end of the year Vikrama of the 
Southern Brihaspati cycle, i.e. 1040-41 A.D. (I.H.Q., Vol. VI, 
p. 158). This gives us the last date of Mahipala. If we can now 
find out the length of the reign of Mahipala, we shall be in a position 
to ascertain the date of his succession to the throne. Taranatha 
says that Mahipala’s father died when he was a child of seven. 
His maternal uncle Chanaka administered the government for him 
for 29 years and that MaMpala himself ruled for 32 years (I A., 
Vol. IV, pp. 366-67). From the Imadpur image inscription we know 
definitely that he ruled at least 48 years (Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1628). 
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But according to the above account his reign period was 29+32=61 
years. We may, therefore, say tentatively that he ruled from 
981 to 1041 A.D. 

Let us see if this is corroborated by some other evidence. The 
colophon of a MS. in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, shows 
that it was copied in the 6th regnal year of king MahrpSladeva, son 
of Vigrahapaiadeva, on the 13th tithi of the dark half of the month 
of KdrUika, which fell on a Tuesday {Proc. A.S.B., 1899, p. 69). 
This was copied by one Kalyanamitra at Nalanda. We have assumed 
above that Mahipala succeeded to the throne in 981 A.D. and on 
calculation, we find that, according to the amdnta system, the 
date of copying regularly corresponds to Tuesday, the 2nd November, 
986 A.D. W’e may thus be pretty sure that Mahipala I reigned 61 
years from 981 to 1041 A.D. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


THE DATE OF THE NALANDA INSCRIPTION OF 
VIPULASRIMITRA 

This inscription has recently been published in the Epigrafhia 
Indica, Vol. XXI, pp. 97-101. The editor of the inscription, 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar, places it palasographically between cir. 1030 
and 1183 A.D. ; but he is in favour of assigning it to the first half of 
the twelfth century A.D. W^e shall here tr^’- to see if we can make 
a nearer approach to the date. 

The inscription says that a Buddhist ascetic named Karuna- 
OTmitra of Somapura (identified with modern Paharapura in 
Rajshahi), fourth in spiritual ascent from Vipula^rimitra, the donor 
of the benefactions recorded therein, was burnt to death by the 
approaching Vafigala army, setting fire to liis house. Assigning 25 
years to a generation, as is generally done, the event falls in the 
reign of Mahipala I or his son Nayapala. Now, T&ranatha says 
that when Chanaka, the maternal uncle of MaMpaLla, w’as ruling for 
him (981-1010 A.D.), the people of Bengal revolted and entered 
Magadha by force, but he subdued them {I-A., Vol. IV, p. 366). 
Further the Nalanda inscription of the nth regnal year of Mahipala 
refers to the destruction of Nalanda by fire (Bh. N.L.I., No. 1626). 
We are inclined to make the revolutionary Varigala army responsible 
for all these three acts. 

If our surmise is correct, the events must have occurred in the 
reign of Mahipala, and on or before the nth year, i.e. 991 A.D. 
Taking into account the preservation of the manuscript copied m 
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Nalanda in the 6th year of reign referred to above (986 A.D.), 
we are led to think that the incendiarism, was committed before 
that date. Again the Vahgala people possibly rose in rebellion 
after the 3rd year of reign (983 A.D.), when the Baghaura image 
was inscribed in Samateta. [Ibid., No. 1624). More approximately 
these occurrences took place in 984-5 A.D. This being the time of 
Karunasrimitra, the time of Vipula^rimitra must be about 1060 
A.D. ' The date of the inscription can, therefore, be assumed to be 
ill the neighbourhood of 1060 A.D. 

JOGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


REVOLT OF VANGALAS IN THE REIGN OF 
MAHIPALA I 

We have shown above that there was a rising of the people 
of Vahgala during the reign of Mahipala I at about 9 ^ 4"5 A.D. 
The army of the revolutionaries set lire to the monasteries of Soma- 
pura and Nalanda and entered Magadha by force, but was ultimately 
routed. We do not know who was the king of Vahgala at this time 
that led the insurrection, and what was the cause of this insurrection. 
Let us see if we can throw any light on these questions. 

That these revolutionaries set lire to the Buddhist monasteries 
shows that they v^ere other than the Buddhists, and bore ani- 
mosities towards Buddhism. The rising, therefore, seems to^ be 
more of the religious nature than pohtical. Of what religious 
persuasions were they ? The Tibetan accounts _ give us some 
inkling of the state of religion in Bengal at this time. S. C. Das 
writes in his Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow, p. 57 ( 

‘ the Tirthikas and the followers of other heretical religions were 
unfriendly to the Buddhist’, at this time. It thus appears, that 
although the majority of the population was Buddhist, an active 
reaction had set in against Buddhism. Who could have been 
these active agents ? Who were bold enough to rise against the 
king and the state religion ? Religious zeal of this militant nature 
is generally found among the new converts to some new religion. 
So they cannot be the BrShmanists. 

We know that two religious sects came into being at this time 
in Bengal. They are the Dhanna cult in Radha and the Natha 
cult preached by Matsyendranatha and Gorakshauatha and thdr 
followers in East and North Bengal. As the revolutionaries 
were from Vahgala or Eastern Bengal, they must have been the 
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followers of the NStha cult.^ That the NSthas were among the anti- 
Buddhists will be clear from the following passage in p. 68 of the 
same book : — 

‘Of the Tirthikas, among whom were the ^vas, Vaishnava 
and KapilaSj the sons of &va were jealous of the Buddhists. They 
did not like the idea of a Buddhist propaganda in Tibet. It is said 
that attempts were made by them to assassinate Atisa 

Who could have been these ‘sons of Siva', other than the 
‘ $aivas ’ mentioned separately ? They can be no other than 
the followers of the NStha cult. For they identify their 
Adinatha, from whom Matsyendranatha got the cult, witli Siva, 
and call themselves of &va gotra, i.e. sons of ^iva. Hatha-yoga 
is said to have been introduced by Matsyendranatha and 
Gorakshanatha. The same book again tells tis in p. 64, that 
the Tibetan messenger u’ho came to take Atisa to Tibet saw a 
Yoga-panthi ascetic, who lay like a dead man, with his breath 
stopped. People said that his age was from three to four hundred 
years. The messenger reported the fact to Atisa, but he spoke 
^sparagingly of this Yoga system. This shows that there were 
some powerful Ha^a-yogis, for whom the Buddhist monks had not 
much respect. In all probability, they were NS-tha Yogis. So, it 
appears, Natha cult was well established when Mahipala was reigning 
in Magadha. 

According to the story of Gopic^d or Govicandra of folk 
song, queen Mayanamati was converted to this cult by Goraksha- 
natha and her son king Govicandra by Hadipa, who was also a 
Natha siddha. Govicandra was king of Meherakula and Patikera 
in the district of Tippera, There is still a hill called Maynamati 
where an underground gumpha has been found. A large number of 
Nithas or Yugis still reside in the neighbourhood of this hill. In 
fact, Natha or Yugi as a preponderant caste is found only in Bengal, 
and the largest number of them live in East Bengal where the cult 
or^nated. With the conversion of the king Govichandra the cult 
became a sort of state rdigion and a large number of his subjects 
were converted to the faith. 

Some identify this king Govichandra with king Govindachandra 
of Vahgala-desa of the Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Chola, 


’ This is corroborated by the Pag. Sam. Jon. Zang (p. 122), which refers to 
Goraksa’s religious conflict with the Buddhists. He converted a large number of 
Buddhists to his Tanirika cult. We are indebted to Dr. P. C. Bagchi for this 
information. Probably Goraksanatha gave the Natha cult a Hindu turn, so he is 
looked down upon as a heretic, although his guru Matsj’endrairatha is worshipped 
as an avaiara of Ar-alokite^vaia, in Nepal. 
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who was a contemporary of king Mahipala.’ If there is any truth 
in this identification, this newly converted king with his newly 
converted subjects, most probably, rose against the Buddliists, 
burnt their monasteries, and invaded Magadha.® 

JOGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


TWO BUDDHAGHOSAS 

The greatest known Pali scholiast is not the only Buddhaghosa 
noted in the Pali commentarial tradition. There is another Buddha- 
ghosa to be reckoned with, I mean a second Buddhaghosa at whose 
instance the Pali scholiast undertook to prepare his famous com- 
mentary on the Vibhanga, the second Book of the Abhidhamma 
Piteka. This commentary is no other than what is called Sammo- 
havinodani. The commentary itself was based upon an earlier com- 
mentary called Poranatthakatha. The work has no reference to the 
Mahavihara (Great Minister) tradition of Ceylon. By Poranattha- 
katha one may understand, no doubt, the commentary which became 
current in Ceylon from the time of Mahamahinda (3rd century 
B.C.), — which is ascribed by tradition to Thera Mahinda of ancient 
fame. From the reference it is not at all decisive whether the 
other Buddhaghosa was a celebrity of South India or of Ceylon. 
The reference is as follows ; 

yacito thitagunena 

yatina adandagatina subuddhina Buddhaghosena 
yarn arabhi racayiturh atthakathaih sunipunesu atthesu 
saramohavinodanato sammohavinodani nama 
Poranat&akathanam saram adaya sa ayaih nittham. 

(Sammohavinodani, Nigamana-gatha) . 


* Dr. P. C. Bagchi in the introduction to his recently published Kaulaianavi- 
nirnaya has assigned JIatsyendranatha to the tenth century A.D. This also 
brings Govindachandra, tlie son of the disciple's disciple, to the latter part of the 
tenth and beginning of the eleventh century. 

® The cause of the rising might have been combined with a political reason 
also. A MS. of a Bengali drama in the Cambridge University Tibraiy, called the 
Gopichand NStaka, gives an account of the attack of Gopichand's Kingdom by a 
Vanga prince (Proc. Sixth. Orient. Conference, p. 273). This prince might have 
been Mahipala himself or a feudatory of his. Govindachandra was the King of 
VangSla. So according to this Variga and Vahgala were two different provinces. 

These Vahgalas were perhaps the Karnatakas, referred to in the Chaifdt^- 
kauiikam, from whom Mahipala reconquered Kusumanagara (Pataliputra), with 
the help of his maternal uncle Cbanaka or Chanakya. 
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Here Buddhaghosa praises the thera bearing his name, as 
a saintly man endowed witli steady moral qualities, following a 
decisive course of life, and acting wisely. This would seem to sug- 
gest that his namesake was rather an elder than a younger con- 
temporary of his. 

B. M. Barua, 


THE SUFI MOVEMENT IN INDIA 
(Early Period— 1000 A.D.-1150 A.D.) 

The early period of the Sufi movement in India begins from 
the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. and extends to the 
middle of the twelfth century A.D. Itinerant Sufis, generally 
known as darvishes, of Bukhara, Samarqand, and Persia and prob- 
ably also Arabia and Syria, turned their attention to India during 
this period. The first and foremost duty in the lives of these saints 
was to preach the true faith among those who were outside it, 
dedicating their lives to the service of humanity. Inspired with 
these ideals they crossed the western boundaries of India, w^hich 
were known to them as early as the eighth century A.D. Who was 
the first Sufi to enter India and who were those to follow him are 
not definitely known to us. Stray names of saints are available from 
many a quarter of India, but unfortunately they are so mixed up with 
myth and legend that we are not in a position to make any definite 
statement with regard to these earliest personalities. So far as we 
know, these earliest preachers had worked singlehanded, since they 
had either no worthy deputies (Khalifahs) or very few followers 
who could take up the work left unfinished by themselves. They 
came to India without any definite mandate from any particular 
group of Sufis. Their activities were confined only to the localities 
where they came or where they settled, and they do not seem to 
have been so very successful in their propaganda owing to the 
existing political and social conditions of the country. Their 
attempts at proselytism were probably merely sporadic ones and 
their advent to this land was really occasional. We give below the 
brief life-sketches of a few of the Sufis who seem to have formed 
the earhest known mission of Islam to India : — 

(a) Shay^i Isma'U : — He came of the celebrated Sayyad family 
of Bu^ara and was well-versed in both secular and theologic^ 
learning. He came to India and settled at Lahore in or about the 
year 1005 A.D. It is said that crowds 'flocked to listen to his 
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sei'iiions, and that no unbeliever ever came into personal contact 
with him without being converted to the faith of Islam.’ ‘ 

(6) Sayyad Nathar ^ah : — The Muhammadan community 
of the Ravuttans, found in large numbers in the districts of Madura, 
North Arcot, Coimbatore, Tinnevelly, and tire Nilgirisin the Madras 
Presidency, assert that they were converted to Islam by a group of 
Muslim preachers among whom Sayyad Nathar Shah (969-1039 
A.D.) was the most famous one. It is said and generally believed 
that this saint travelled through many countries, such as Arabia, 
Persia, and many parts of Northern India, and entered at last 
the Deccan to settle in Trichinopoly where he died in the year 
1039 A.D. His tomb is one of the holiest places of pilgrimage to 
the Muslims of Southern India.* 

(c) ^ah Sultan Rumi : — One old Persian document, executed 
in the year 1671 A.D. (1082 A.H.), has revealed the name of this 
saint, in whose memory were dedicated certain rent-free lands 
which the government tried to take away from the possession of the 
Mutawalli or trustee. This document records that the Koch King 
of the locality of Madanpur in Netrakona sub-division of Mymen- 
sing district (Bengal) tried to poi.son the saint who arrived at his 
dominion with his religious preceptor Sayyad ^ah SurlA ^ul 
Antiah in the year 445 A.H. (1053 A.D.). This saint with his 
wonderful miraculous powers baffled the aim of the Raja who 
afterwards was obliged to accept Islam and dedicate the whole 
village to the revered memory of the saint and future spiritual 
successors.* 

{i) ‘Abdullah This saint landed on the shore of Gujarat in 
1065 A.D., and carried on his missionary propaganda in or around 
Cambay. He came to India from Yaman and belonged to Isma'ili 
faith of Islam. It is said that on accoirat of his active missionary 
propaganda among the Hindus of Gujarat, many of them were 
converted to Islamic faith. These converts are now called the 
Bohrahs, who still regard him as their first saint and missionary.* 

{e) Data Ganj Ba^sh Dahori He was a great Sufi, a well- 
known traveller, and an eminent Sufi savant. His learned book, 
Kashfu-’l-Mahjub, where he treated of the lives, teachings, and 
observances of the Sufis, speaks of his profound learning m the 


* Arnold, Preaching of Islam, p. 380 ; Titus, Indian Islam, p. 43 - 

2 Madras District Gazetteers, 1907, Trichinopoly, I, p. 338 ; Arnold, Preadimg 
of Islam, p. 267 ; Titus, Indian Islam, p. 48 ; Hastings’ Encydopadia of Religion 
and Ethics, Vol. XI, p. 69. 

* Bengal District Gazetteers, Mymensing, 1917, _p, 152. _ 

* Titus. Indian Islam, pp. 43 and 98 ; Madiahibu-’Mslam, p. 272. 
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Sufi-istic lore. His real name was Ma^dura Sayyad 'All Uluwwi 
al-Hujwiri.’ After a long travel over the tracts of Muslim world, 
he came to India in the latter part of his life and settled at Lahore. 
From the inscription, attached to his shrine at Lahore, we come to 
know definitely that he died in the year 465 A.H. = 1072 A.D. His 
shrine is still a famous place of pilgrimage to the thousands of visitors 
hailing from the different distant places of Northern India.* 

(/) Nuru-’d-Din : — This saint is generally known as Nur Satagar. 
He belonged to the Isma‘ili sect of the Musalmans, and was sent 
from Alamut, in Persia, to Gujarat during the reign of Siddha Raj 
(A.D. 1094-1143). It is said that he was a great missionary of 
wonderful divine power who converted the Kaubis, I^arwas, and 
Koris, aU of whom belonged to low-caste Hindus. The Muslim 
community of ^e Khojahs regard him as their first missionary.* 

(g) Baba Adam Shahid Many versions of a single story, 
relating to the activities of this warrior-saint, are still current in 
East Bengal. He came to Bengal during the reign of Raja Ballala 
Sena, with whom he fought for the cause of Islam and courted 
martyrdom probably in 1119 A.D., the year of the death of Raja 
Ballala Sena.* He lies buried in a sepulchre of architectural beauty, 
situated in the village of ‘AbduUahpur ’ in Bikrampur, Dacca. 

(h) Muhammad ‘Ali : — This saint landed on the shore of Gujarat 
in the banning of the twelfth century A.D. He is generally given 
the credit of being the first missionary to one section of the Khojas. 
He died in the year 1137 A.D. and his tomb in Cambay is regarded 
as a holy place.* 

These are the few historical personages who figure prominently 
in the early history of SMiism in India. There are many other 
persons, claiming to belong to this period, of whom we either know 
very little or hear of only myths and legends of absurd and quite 
incredible nature. The short accounts of the lives of saints, given 
above, will show that these missionary-saints did not come to a 
single tract or province of India in quick succession. This vast 
continent of India, extending from Lahore on the north and 
Trichinopoly on the south, from Gujarat on the west and Bengal on 
the east, was, as if, chosen to be a field of their activities. In com- 
parison with the vastness of the country, the inspiration, daimed 


^ Kasifu-’l-Mahjub, Nicholson’s tr., introduction ; Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
p. 927 ; Bharatiya Madhya Yuge Sadhanar Dhara (Cal. Univ.), p. 9. 

® Arnold, Preaching of Islam, p. 275, Titus, Indian Islam, p. 43. 

® Blochnianti, Contributions to the Geography and Histor;' of Bengal, pp. 76-77 ; 
R. D. Banerji's Bahgalat Itihasa, 2iid Ed., Vol. I, pp. 320-323. 

* Titus, ludiati Islam, p. 98. 
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to be divine but drawn from witliin, was but simply inadequate^ and 
the numerical strength of these preachers was but very negligible. 
Religious intolerance and persecutions were not unheard of tilings 
in those ancient days when the local kings (of course there had 
been some honourable exceptions) often tried to extirpate the foreign 
missionaries from their kingdoms. It is not unlikely that the 
activities of some were cut short by martyrdom at the hands of 
kings or people who did not like their preaching and their ways. 
These were the chief causes largely contributing to the failure of the 
mission of the early Sufis of India. 

But one thing they achieved and that is the preparation of a 
suitable field of work for generations to come. On the foundation 
laid down by their piety, zeal, and self-sacrifice, the succeeding 
generations of Sufis could easily build a lofty but beautiful fabric 
with the materials of India as well as of Persia. These first mis- 
sionaries awoke the consciousness of the Indians to the advent of a 
new light and that was Islam. This produced a good result for the 
future propaganda so that when in the latter part of the twelfth 
century, the Sufis began to come to India in an unbroken chain of 
succession, they were often welcomed and accepted as men of good 
life who had a message to give. In this way, the early Sufis laid 
a good foundation of success by their failures. 

Md. Enamul Haq. 


WERE THE MAUKHARIS MALAVAS ? WERE THE 

malavas an ethnic type? 

According to the Harata Inscription the Maukharis (also called 
Mukharas) were descended from_ the hundred sons whom^ King 
Asvapati obtained, through his wife, from Vaivasvata (i.e. Y'ama). 
The originator of tliis dynasty was thus Asvapati who, obviously, 
has been intended by the author of the inscription to be the same 
as the father of Savitrl of epic and puranic tradition. 

The Savitrl-Satyavana story of the Mahdbhdrata, however, seems 
to suggest that the Maukharis belonged to the tribal stock known 
as the Malavas. This will be evident from the following citation 
from the Mahdbhdrata. Savitri said to Yama:— 

‘ My request is that Satyavana may be alive again, for I 
am as if dead without my husband. Witliout him I do not 
want to be happy, nor do I wish to go to heaven. I do not 
want wealth and riches, nor do I care to live without my husband. 
You have already wished that I may give birth to hundred sons, 
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how thea are you taking my husband ! So I pray that 
Satyavana be restored to life so that your wish may be fruitful 
Then Yama became much pleased with her devotion and said, 
‘ Be it so ’ . Satyavana came back to life, and then Yama addressed 
her again : — 

‘ O auspicious one ! here I release your husband you 

may now take him with you. He will now be free from diseases 

and will always be successful in his attempts Youf 

father will also heget through your mother Malavi hundred sons 
who will be remembered for ever with their sons and grandsons' 

Pitukate putrasataih bhavita tava matari | 

Malavyarii Malavanam s^vat^ putrapautrinah 1| 

If, then, the claim of the Maukharis in the Harata inscription 
has any value, it follows that they were descended from the sons 
of Asvapati through Malavi who were known as Malavas. 

The Malavas, according to Dr. Rai Chaudhuri (Pol. Hist. 
Anc, Ind., 2nd Edn., p. 361 n.), were at different times in occupation 
of at least seven regions known as Malava {Sapta-^fdlavah), among 
which were the districts round Bhilsa, the districts round Prayag 
which, according to Vatsyayana, was called Purva-M§lava (cf. my 
paper on ‘The Maukharis of Kanoj ’ in the Cal. Rev., 1928, Feb., 
p. 210 n.), and the P'atehpur districts of the United Provinces. It 
is significant that the Maukharis were in occupation of the major 
portion of these tracts. 

Incidentally it may be pointed out that the Malavas w'ere 
considered to have been an important ethnic group in ancient India. 
Mr. Jogendrachandra Ghosh kindly drew my attention sometime 
ago to several passages in the Visnudharmottaram and the Sama- 
rdhganasiUra where the name M§lavya occurs as a particular type 
of men. It was later on found that this name conveying the same 
meaning and import was also referred to in the Brhatsamhitd. In 
all these texts, men, obviously of India, are divided into five 
standardized types ; Haihsa, Bhadra, Malavya, Rucaka, and 6a^ka, 
for purposes of artistic representation; and their physiognomical 
peculiarities have been very clearly and elaborately described. 
According to the Visnudharmottaram (III, 35) a Malavya is 104 
angulas in measure while according to the Brhatsamhitd, 108. The 
Visnudharmottaram describes a M^avya as ‘ dark like the Mudga- 
puise (Kidney bean) with a body very beautiful on accomit of the 
slender waist with arms reaching up to the knees, with broad 
shoulders, broad jaws, and nose like that of an elephant ’ (Kramrisch’s 
Edn. and Trans., p. 32). The description of the Brhatsamhitdismoxt 
detailed. ‘ The M^avya will be marked by arms resembling an 
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elephant’s trunk, and by hands reaching to the knees. His members 
and joints are fleshy, he has a well-proportioned and neat frame, 
and a slender waist. His face, of oblong form, measures 13 digits, 
the transverse measure between the ears being 3 digits less. He 
has fiery eyes, comely cheeks, even and white teeth, and not too 
thick Ups’, {Kern’s Trans., J.R.A.S., Vol. VII, 1875, pp. 93-97). 
It is evident that these descriptions refer to an ethnic type to winch 
the Malavas belonged. 

Niharranjan Ray. 


WHO WERE THE AUTHORS OF MOHENJO-DARO 

CULTURE ? 

Since the pubUcation of Sir John Marshall’s Mokenjo-Daro, 
it has practically been accepted as an established fact that the 
authors of the clialcoUthic culture found at Mohenjo-Daro belonged 
to four racial types. They have been named as follows ; — 

1. Pioto-Australoid, as inferred from skulls, Nos. 2, ii, audM. 

2. Mediterranean, as inferred from skuUs, Nos. 6, 7, 9, 

10, and 26. 

3. Mongolo-Alpine, as inferred from skull. No. 3. 

4. Alpine, as inferred from skull, No. 14, of a child. 

Sir John Marshall himself is not of course the father of this 
theory of four racial types at Mohenjo-Daro. He has in fact merely 
repeated what Col. Sewell and Dr. Guha of the Zoological Survey 
of India have jointly recorded in the course of a long chapter in his 
work, These gentlemen have based their conclusion on the cranio- 
metrical measurements of the skeletons recovered from Mohenjo- 
Daro. To test the vaUdity of their conclusion, it is, therefore, up 
to us to enquire into the age and nature of the skeletons and the 
circumstances under which they were found. Such an enquiry, 
however, casts grave reflection on the validity of their conclusion. 

Their conclusion is based upon the examination of some 26 
skeletons of which 22 were complete bodies and four only skulls. 
17 of these skeletons were recovered by Mr. Hargreaves during Sir 
John Marshall’s excavations of 1925-26, and as such his opinion on 
the finds should carry great weight. Of these 17 skeletons, only 
Nos. I to 4 are considered by the official archseologists to be in all 
probability true burials. Nos. 5 to 16 were found huddled together 
in such a queer, awkward and topsyturvy fashion that Mr. 
Hargreaves could not but conclude that they were ‘ more like 
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evidence of a tragedy than a form of burial, for the intermingling 
of the skeletons points to simultaneous interment*. (P. 600.) 
The rest of the skeletons were found lying on the streets. It is thus 
more than obvious from the description of the official archseologists 
that if any serious conclusion is to be drawn from the skeletal 
remains at Mohenjo-Daro, it is to be from the skulls found in 
the four burials. 

But of these four burial-skeletons, No. 4 was not at all received 
by the official anthropologists. No. i was on examination found to 
be ' only a few hundred years old, if indeed as old as that ’ , The 
skull, No. 2, was found in a damaged state and so was No, 3. On 
the last one Col. Sewell and Dr, Guha observe : ' Extensive re- 
construction of the back part of the skull was necessary ; and as a 
result of this, many of our measuyeme'>its must he regarded with con- 
siderable degree of caution ' . (P. 613.) Yet, it is from this particular 

skull only that they have inferred a Mongoloid element in the 
population of Mohenjo-Daro ! Even if it be taken for granted that 
this particular skull possesses the usual Mongoloid facial charac- 
teristics, we would stiH look askance as to the propriety of inferring 
a summer from a single swallow, — and particiMarly when that 
swallow was foimd in a badly mangled state ! 

We would now come to a consideration of skull. No. 14, which 
is that of a child, and from which an Alpine strain has been inferred 
in the population of Mohenjo-Daro. But here alj^o we cannot but 
wonder at the hardihood of these official anthropologists to infer a 
t5rpe from the skull of a child ! It is well-known that anthro- 
pometrical measurements to be of any value are always taken on 
adult people. The skull of a child is still in a plastic condition, and 
it has considerable potentiality of undergoing subsequent trans- 
formations. How dubious is its value in conduding a t3^e from 
it, is evident from the following observation of the official anthro- 
pologists themselves ; ' It must, however, be borne in mind that 
some of these skulls have undergone a certain amount of posthumous 
deformation owing to the pressure of the super-incumbent earth, 
and this process has probably also been assisted by tlie deterioration 
of that part of the skull that lay below (Pp. 606-607.) 

It is thus obvious from what has been stated above that we 
have very meagre or practically no conclusive evidence for inferring 
a Mongoloid or an Alpine type at Mohenjo-Daro. There now 
remain two more types for our consideration, namdy, the Proto- 
Australoid and the Mediterranean. Now excepting a badly mangled 
skull, the evidence for these two types come from the skulls found 
either huddled together in a room as described above or lying on 
the streets. Of the skulls found on the streets, only two throw any 
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light Oil our point, — namely Nos. 19 and 26. These two skulls have 
afforded to the official anthropologists confirmatory evidence of a 
Mediterranean type at Mohenjo-Daro. Yet they themselves say 
that one of these (No. 26) was found in a badly crushed state, and 
the other (No. 19), ‘ judging from the condition of the bones and the 
character of teeth, which are not at all worn, this skull belongs to 
a later period ’ , 

There thus remaiia for our consideration only the skeletons 
found huddled together in a small room. Now the question is. 
Were they contemporary with the chalcolithic culture, of Mohenjo- 
Daro, or if they were, are they to be accepted as representing the 
population of Mohenjo-Daro ? Considerable doubt is expressed as 
to the contemporaneity of the skulls with the chalcolithic period 
by the fact that two of the skulls found lying cheek by jowl with the 
chalcolithic remains should be pronounced after examination by 
the official anthropologists to be of later date. Even if they are 
accepted as being contemporaneous with the other finds, we think 
it w'ould be wise to hold with Mrs. Dorothy Mackay that ‘ the 
very fact that these skeletons were together in one room, whereas 
the remains of the rest of the large population are conspicuously 
absent, suggests that they may have been a group of slaves or 
prisoner who died in captivity of some sudden pestilence and 
were hastily covered over where they lay instead of undergoing 
the customary burial or cremation rites. Indeed, the fact that 
the.se skeletons represent more than one race is in favour of their 
being foreigners, whether prisoners or slaves (Dorothy Mackay, 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1932, p. 436.) More 
plausible would, horvever, be the suggestion that they were squatters 
in the rriins or treasure hunters who met this tragic fate in later 
time. If skulks recovered from what were considered by the ex- 
cavators to be contemporary burials be on scrutiny pronounced 
by the anthropologists to be only a few hundred years old, how 
much more dubious is the value of the evidence of the skulls found 
on the streets or crushed under the ruins ! 

Atul K. Sur. 


SOME NOTES ON TRIBES OF ANCIENT INDIA 

I. halvas 

The halvas were an important people of Ancient India and 
are referred to in the Astddhyayi of Panini, the Epics, and the 
Purapas. But they do not seem to have been able to maintain their 
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integrity till down to the historical period ; they are hardly referred 
to in inscriptions or in later Sanskrit or Pali literature. 

The earliest mention of the Salvas as a tribe is found perhaps 
in the Gopatha Brahmana (i, 2, 9), where they appear in connection 
with the Matsyas. The Matsyas, it is well-known, were inhabitants 
of the region identical with the kingdom of King Virata of the 
Mahabharata, and the Matsya capital has been identified with 
Virat in the Jaipur State. The Salvas probably occupied the 
territory now occupied by the native state of Alwar (Cunningham, 
An. R.A.S.I., XX, p. 120; Matsya P., Ch. 113}. According to the 
Mahabharata (Virata P., Ch. I), the 6aJva country was situated 
near Kuruksetra ; and was the kingdom of the father of Sat3ravana, 
the husband of Savitri (Vana P., Ch. 282). The capital of the 
Salvas seems to have been ^alvapura (Mbh. Vana P., Chap. 14) 
which is also called Saubhaganagara which was ruled over by 
tTing §alva.* His kingdom or territory was known as Marttikavata 
or Mrttikavati * ; it follows therefore that Marttikavata or Mrtti- 
kavati and the Salva country were one and the same. King Salva 
is said to have attacked Dv§.ravati but was killed by Krsna (Mbh. 
Vana P,, Ch. 14). In the great Kuruksetra war the halvas along 
with the Matsyas, Kekayas, Ambastiias, Trigarttas, and others lent 
their support to the army of Duryodhana against the Pan<^vas. 
They along with the Ambasthas and Trigarttas formed an unit of 
the army led by Bhisma (Bhisma P., Ch. 20. 10, 12, 15). In the 
Udyoga Parva (54. 18) they are associated with the Pauc^as, 
Kekayas, and Surasenas ; elsewhere (56. 18) in the same parva, 
they are associated with the Malavas. In the Bhisma Parva, the 
Salvas, Matsyas, Ambasthas, Traigarttas, Kekayas, Sauviras, and 
six other tribal states are said to have arrayed themselves by the 
side of Bhisma (Ch. 18. I3'i4}. The mighty Salva king is said 
to have been laid low in the battle-field by Bhimasena (Karna P., 
Ch. 5, 42). The Salvas are referred to in the Mahabharata (III, 
14, 633-4 ; 17- 695. 7^0 i 22. 885-86) as Danavas and Daiteyas. 

The Vdyu and the Matsya Purdnas locate them amongst the 
central nations (i.e. Madhyadesa) ; but the Visnu Parana places 
them in the extreme west alor^ with the Sauviras, Saindhavas, 
Hunas, ^lakalas, Madras, etc. (II, Ch. Ill, 16-18 SI,). The Brahma 
Parana practically repeats what is stated by the Visnu and locates 
them’ in the Aparanta or western country (Brahma P., Ch. 19. 


^ .According to the Mahabharata (XII, 234. 8607 andXIII, 137, 6267) Dyutiniaiit 
was a king of the Salvas who gave his kingdom to Rdka. 

’ Pargiter, A.I.H.T., p. 279. According to Pargiter, ‘ Marttikavata must be 
distinguished from Mrttikavati. Marttikavata existed before, e.g. according to the 
story of Rama, Jamadagnya ’ (Mbh. m, 116, 11076 ; \^I, 70, 2436)— JWrf., f.n. 7. 
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16-18). In the Bengali recension of the Ramayana (Kisk. K., 
XLIII, 23) also they are classed among the western nations. 

The Asiadhyayf. of Panini gives very interesting information 
about the Salvas. Commenting on Sdlvabayaba in the sloka, 
Sdlvabayuha pratyagyathakalakuldsmnkddin (4. i, 173), the Kdiika 
states Udunibaraj Tilakhala, Madrakara, Yugandhara, Bhulinga, 
and Saradatta as tire six abayabas or parts of the Salvajanapada. 
Bhulinga of K^ika is probably the same as Bolingai of Ptolemy 
(McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 163). Among the Bhargas in the sloka, 
‘ Na Pracya Bhargadi Yaudheyadibh3’-ah ’ (4. i, 178), the Easika 
includes the Karusas, the Kasmiras, and the S^vas. The Kasika 
on another ^oka (4. 2, 76) refers to a city named Vaidhumagni 
of the Salvas, built by Vidhuinagni. The Salvas, according to the 
Ka^ka, are included among tlie Kacch-adis (4. 2, 133) along with the 
Kasmiras. A ^alveyti is referred to in the sloka ‘ $dlveya Gdndhdri- 
bhydrh ' (4. i, 169) ; the Kasika explains $dlveya as referring to the 
prince of the Salvas, 

2. Madras 

The Sudras as a tribe seem to have played some part in Ancient 
Indian History, and are often mentioned in the Mahabharata and 
the Puranas, as also in the accounts of Greek geographers and 
historians. 

The 6udras were an important tribe of the north-west when 
Alexander invaded India, They were, however, among those who 
were vanquished by the Macedonian conqueror. Greek authors 
refer to them as Sodrai in association with the Massanoi and 
Monsikaros all of whom occupied portions of modem Sind. The next 
reference to the Sudras to wliich a definite date can be assigned is 
that contained in the Mahdbhdsya of Patanjali (I, 2, 3) where they 
are associated with the_Abhiras. In the Mahabharata also they 
are associated with the Abhiras and are said to have occupied the 
region where the river Saraswati dries herself into the desert, i.e. 
near Vinasana in Western Rajputana {$udrabhlrdn prati dvesdd 
yatro nastd Saraswati, Mbh., IX, 37. i). Elsewhere also in the 
Mahdbhdrata (Salya Parva, 2119) the Sudras are associated with the 
Abhiras. In the HanvarhAa (Cal. Ed. 12, 837), we have Madrd- 
bhirdh (Madras and Abhiras in conjunction) just where we would 
expect to get Sitdrdbhirdh ; obviously Madra is a misreading for 
^'ddra,ior Madras are hardly an3rwhere connected with the Abhiras.* 


* M. Langolis reads ‘ Surabhirah ‘ following obviously the Visnu, Bbagavata, and 
some other Puranas. See his trandation of the Harivamsa, Vol. II, p. 401. Also 
Goldstiicker’s Di^onary, p. 299. 
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According to the Mdrkandeya Purana (57. 35), the Sudras 
were located in the Aparanta region or western country, and are 
associated with the Bahlikas, Batadhanas, Abhiras, PaUavas, etc. 
The Brahmapurdna (19. 17) also places them in the west and 
associates them with the Sanrastras, Abhiras, Arburdas, Malavas, etc. 

Tathaparantyah Saurastrah Shdrabhirastatharbudah | 
Maruka Malavakaiva Pariyatranivasinah |] 

The Vi$nu Purdm. has iurabhlvdh (II, 3) in place of r^hat 
obviously should be Sudrabhirdh. So also in the Bhagavata Purana 
(XII, I, 36) we have : — 

' Saurdztrdvantydhhlrdica ^urd Arhuda Mdlavdh.' 

The $urdh here is almost certainly a misreading for Sudrah. The 
Suras are hardly known to have been of any importance as a tribe 
in Ancient India. 

3. ^avaras 

The Savaras referred to in both the epics were a non-Aryan 
tribe, but their earliest mention is to be found in the Aitareya 
Brahinapa (VIII, 18) where it is stated tliat the elder sons of 
Vi^varaitra were cursed to become progenitors of suclr servile races 
as Andhras, Pundras, Savaras, Pulindas, and Mutibas (Roth, Zur 
Litteratur utid Geschichte des weda, p. 133). The implication of the 
Aitareya passage seems to be that the Savaras were a non-Aryan 
people dwelling somewhere in the Dahsindpatha . The Matsya and 
the Vayu Puranas definitely locate them in the South describing 
them as Daksipapathavasinah [Matsya, 144, 46-48 ; Vdyu, 45. 126). 
The MaMbhdrata (XII, 207. 42) also places them in the Deccan 
along with the Andhras and Pulindas : — 

Daksina-patha-janm^ah sarve naravar-Andhrakah j 
Guhih Pulindah Savaras cucuka Madrakaih saha |j 

Ptolemy mentions ' a country called Sabarai which is generally 
held to be identical with the region inhabited by the Savaras. 
Cunningham identifies the Sabarai of Ptoierny yvith Suari of Pliny 
and further identifies ‘ both with aboriginal Savaras or Suars. a 
wild race who live in the woods and jungles without an}.’ fixed 
habitations, and whose country extended as far southward as the 
Pennar river. These Savaras or Suars are onl}' a single branch of 
a widely spread race found in large numbers to the south-u-est of 
Gwalior and Narwar and South Rajputana where they are known 
as Surrius 


* McCrindle 1 Ptolemy’s Ancient India, Ed. by S. N. Mazumdar, p. 17J. 

* Ihid. 
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The Raraayana story of the ^avara women who were deeply 
attached to Ramacandra also seems to indicate that the Savaras 
were a wild tribe inhabiting the forest regions of the south. 

r.. C. Law. 


BOGUS BODH-GAYA PLAQUE 

Much has been made of an earthen plaque, found at Kumrahar, 
near Patna, in a mound, buried some 6 inches below the surface. 
In the same mound and not far from the place of the plaque was 
unearthed a purse containing the coins of Huviska, buried about 
6 feet below the surface. The plaque adorns the cover of the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society as its label, and 
forms the subject-matter of the very first article contributed by so 
eminent a writer as late Dr. Spooner. 

It looks like a small circular disc of burnt clay, convex in its 
outer face. Its convex face presents a number of designs, with the 
design of the temple in the centre. The temple stands as a high 
round-shaped tow'er with three pinnacles on the top, approached on 
its two sides by the flying angels, poised in the air. The sanctuary 
appears as an arched chamber with a seated figure of Buddha, 
enshrined inside. The courtyard is enclosed by a quadrangular 
stone-railing, which is pro\'ided with a gateway in front. On two 
sides of tlie entrance of the sanctuary and within the courtyard one 
may see two standing human figures, both of which are marked by 
a halo (aureola), precisely like the seated figure inside the sanctuary. 

Within the same enclosed courtyard in front of the sanctuary 
and on the right side of the entrance stands an Asokan monolith 
bearing on the top the standing figure of an elephant. A short 
Kharosthi inscription runs lengthwise from the foot of the monolith, 
and is found to be a votive label recording the plaque, as it does, 
to be a gift from a donor of the Kauthuma family, who is described 
as a Samghad^a, ‘ the servant of the Buddhist holy order 
Kothimasa, Samghadasasa kiti. Judging by the early form of the 
Kharosthi characters in which the inscription is written. Dr. Stea 
Konow, to whom the credit of its decipherment is due, is inchned 
to regard it as a pre-Kamskan record and to assign it to so early a 
date as circa 134 A.D.* 


1 J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XTI. Pt. II. i>. 131. 
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The temple is surrounded in its outer cirde by various shrines 
and artistic representations of legends connected with the life of 
Buddha, while all are enclosed by an outer wall of brick or of stone. 

The observed difference in style between the Bodh-Gaya temple 
as it stands and the temple as designed in the plaque led late Professor 
Vincent A. Smith to doubt if the design in the plaque was at all a 
design of the temple at Bodh-Gaya. He felt even inclined to 
suggest that the design was a design rather of the temple of Tiladaka 
as described by Hwen Thsang than of the temple of Mahabodhi.* 

There is little doubt that the plaque is intend.ed to present 
various shrines at Bodh-Gaya and artistic representations of various 
legends connected with the period of enlightenment, repre- 

sentation of the Neat-herd’s Banyan and the shrine under it precisely 
on a spot, where Hwen Thsang would locate them, leaves no room 
for doubt as to the plaque being a plaque of Bodh-Gaya. 

The great question still remains : Is the plaque genuine _ or 
spurious ? There is an air of modernity about it, there being 
nothing at all amongst the ancient finds in India that bears the 
faintest resemblance to it. The first suspicion begins to deepen 
into a settled conviction as we detect in it the figure of a gentleman, 
who remains standing with his fat body, long beard and a felt hat 
on his head- 

It is impossible for any one to conceive the various designs who 
has not seen the Barhut representation of the scene of enlightenment 
of Buddha ^akyamuni, who has not read Hwen Thsang’s account of 
Bodh-Gaya, and who is not acquainted somehow' w’ith the observations 
in Cunningham’s monograph — MahS-bodhi. 

Let the plaque continue to adorn the cover of the J.B.O.R.S. 
as its label. Ut it receive the honour of treatment from the sug- 
gestive pen of Dr. Spooner. Even let its inscribed label be assigned 
to a pre-Kani§kan date by so expert an Indian paheographist as 
Dr. Sten Konow. We have to declare the plaque, as it appears, as 
spurious, nothing but spurious. 

^ B. M. BarUA. 


1 Ibid., Vol. II. pp. 375fi- 
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THE RAJUKAS AND PRADESIKAS OF ASOKA IN 
RELATION TO THE YUTAS 

The Yutas have been mentioned twice in the third Rock edict 
of ASoka, first along with tire ‘ Rajuka ’ and the ‘ Pradesika and 
secondly, in connection with the Parisa, without the ‘ Rajuka ’ 
and tire ‘ Pradesika In all the versions of R.E. Ill, we read of 
the Yutas in the plural form, while the other two are invariably 
put in the singular number. This construction strikes one as imply- 
ing some sort of distinction between the Yutas on the one hand 
and the ‘Rajuka’ and the ‘Pradesika’ on the other. What can 
this distinction possibh^ be ? 

.\^kan scholars have treated the three terms as denoting 
three distinct classes of royal officers who were required t<r go out on 
tours of inspection every five years. In this view, they have been 
mainlv guided by the Gimar version, which alone connects the three 
terms by thrice using the particle cn. But, one would ask — if the 
Rajirka and the Pradesika were separate from the Yutas, _ why 
is it that in the concluding part of the same edict the Parisa issues 
directions in the matter of the said tours of inspection to the Yutas 
only and not also to the Rajuka and the Pradesika (who, too, were 
closely concerned)~to count the king’s instructions or rather his 
principles, in letter and in spirit ? — 

Parisa pi Yute anapayisati gananayam^ hetuto ca vyarhjanato 
ca. 

Why, again, is it that while the Rajukas are met with elsewhere 
(e.g. in pillar edicts IV and VII and the Yerragudi copy of the 
Minor Rock Edict®), there is absolutely no mention of the Yutas 
anyuffiere else ? Let us see if we cau get any clue from any other 
edicts. 

The Parisa, according to whose directions the Yutas were m 
R.E. Ill expected to act, is re-introduced in R.E. _VI ; we find 
it there as a deliberative body competent to discuss independentiy 
even the propriety of royal action. It was such an important body 
that even the King felt it necessary to keep himself informed of 
its proceedings through the agency of the Reporters (Pativedaka). 
From the preamble of this edict it is easily deduced that ordinarily 
the Mahamatras or official magnates were to recdve orders from the 
Parisa and that only in cases of emergency would the king entrust 
duties to the Mahamatras direct, for actually we read in R.E. VI 


^ For garMnayarh meaning ' counting ‘ recording ' registering see D. R 
Bhandaikar’s Asaka (second edition), p. 305. 

* See B. M. Barua’s reading in I.H.Q., Vol. IX, 1933, pp. 116-18. 
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that one of the apprehended causes of commotion in the Parisa 
was the ‘ sudden imposition ’ of urgent business by the king on the 
Mahainatras : 

Ya va puna Mahamatresu acayike axopitam bhavati taya 
athaya vivMo nijhati va saiiito parisayam, ttc. (Gimar) 

The position of the Parisa would then seem to be that normally 
it was to direct the Mahamatras. That it directed the Yutas 
also we have already noticed in R.E. III. We notice further 
that in the context where the Yutas figure as persons receiv- 
ing instructions from the Parisa, the Mahamatras are absent, 
and in the context where the Mahamatras are normally to receive 
instructions from the same body, the Yutas are absent. Does it 
not show that the Yutas stand for the MahamStras and vice versa ? 

The question now arises who were the Rajukas ? Were they 
Mahamatras ? The Kurudhamma- Jataka mentions ' rajjuka ’ (lit. 
‘rein-holder of the royal chariot' i.e. of the State) as a highly 
important functionary.’ In the prose narrative he is described as 
a ‘rajjugahaka-amacca’, whose main function was to settle land- 
disputes. Now, Amacca, in Pali literature, is also a MaMmatia. 
For instance, VassakSra-brahmana is mentioned in the Mahaparinib- 
bana Suttanta as a Magadha-ma^awaiio (Digha, II, p. 73) and in 
the Suraahgala-vilasini (Part II, pp. 522-24) as a Vinicchaya-macco. 
Hence, the RSjuka can be called a Mahamatta. Although the 
edicts nowhere describe the Rajukas as Mahamatras, yet compar- 
ing the two texts, R.E. Ill and Sep. R.E. I, it is not difficult to 
detect that in the latter the Mahamatra is mentioned in the same 
connection as that in which the Rajukas and the Pradesikas are 
mentioned in the former : 

R.E. Ill 

Savata vijitasi mama yuta lajuke padesike parhcasu pamcasu 
vasesu anusarfiyanarh nikhamamtu etaye va athaye imaya 
dhaihmanusathiya yatha arfinaye pi kammaye. (Khlsi) 

Sep. R.E. I 

[Etaye ca athaye dhammate] paihcasu pamcasu vasesu 
anusarhySnaih nikhamayisami mahamataih. (Jau.) 

Ujenite pi cu kumale etaye va athaye nikhamayisa(mi) 
hedisammeva vagarh no ca atikamayisati timni vasani. 
Hemeva Takhasilate pi. (Dhauli) 

* See EausboU, JEtaka No. 276, p. 367 : — 

Raja mata mahesi ca uparaja purohito 
rajpiko sarathi setthi dono do\'ariko tatha 
ganika te ekadasa Kurudharnme patitthita. 
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Itwllalso be noted that when R.E. Ill waspromnlgated, Asoka made 
it a rule for the whole of his empire that the Rajukas as well as the 
PrMesikas should be out oii anusamyana at the interval of five 
years. The Sep. R.E. I, on the other hand, goes to show that 
subsequently he found it necessary to modify the rule to this extent 
that the quinquennial system was reduced to a triennial one in the 
case of MahSmatras attached to such provinces as Ujjeni and 
Takkhasila which were under the viceroyalty of the Kumara.s, while 
the Mahamatras attached to the centre were to stick to the quin- 
quennial arrangement. 

Two things stand orit here : (i) aiiusarhyana of the Mahamatras 
belonging to the centre, i.e. the government directly under the 
control of the king, and (2) anusamyana of similar officials [hcdi^am- 
tneva vagaih') for the frovinces. 

If this is of any importance, it is for the reason that here we 
get a clue to the meaning of and distinction between the Rajukas 
and the Pradesikas, which terms would respectively suggest the 
Mahamatras of the central government and those of the provincial 
governments. That is to say, the Rajukas are to be connected 
with the direct rule of the king (raja) and the Pradesikas with the 
provincial rule [Padesa-rajja , as it would be called in Pali). The 
connection of the Rajukas with the central government is also 
borne out bv the Yerragudi copy of M.R.E., where we read that it 
was to them at first that the king’s message had to be officially com- 
municated before they proclaimed it by tJie beating of drums to the 
Janapadas and the Ratlukas,® In other words, the Rajuka was the 
central Mahamatraand'thePradesika the provincial. That is why in 
Sep. R.E. I, in connection with anu^samydna, with which the Yutas 
are concerned in R.E. Ill, we have, in place of the Yutas, the 
Mahamatras, including those for the centre and those for the 
provinces, i.e. both Rajuka and Pradesika. Is it not then clear 
that the ' Rajuka ’ and the ‘ Pradesika ’ of R.E. Ill are not entities 
distinct from the ‘ Yuta’, but only a classification or description 
of them. 

This interpretation, namely that Yuta is a generic terra for 
Officers of the royal State, is also supported by evidence from 
the Pali literature. In the Raja-Vagga of the Afiguttara-Nikaya,* 
raja~yutta or rdjdyutta occurs as a general term for officers in the 
king’s service : Rdja-yutto rdjakaraMyesu yuUo. Buddhaghosa, in 


^ That Vaga cannot but mean the class of officials called Mahamatras is also 
clear from M.R.E., Siddapur, 

® Cf. Rajuke anapitaviye bherinS janapadapi anapayisati rathikanani ca. 

® Ahguttara-Nikiya, Part III, p. 156. 
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this connection, further enlightens us that the Raja-yuttas were the 
official agents for transacting State business in the janafadas 
(‘ territories ' , ‘ districts ’) of the king : Rdja-yuitd ti /anno janapadesu 
kiccam sammdhdyaka dytiUapurisd} It is noteworthy that the edicts 
also speak of the Rajukas as engaged among the janapadas (e.g., 
P.E. IV and VH). 

The Girnar use of ca after Yuta would really be no obstacle 
to this interpretation. For instance, in R.E. XII and particularly 
in its Girnar copy, we have the same repeated use of the parti- 
cle after the general term sava-pdsamddni (' all denominations ‘ , 
‘all religious orders ’), which includes both pavajiidni and gharastdni 
(those who had renounced home life and those who adhered to it) : 
sava~pdsamddni ca pavajitani ca gharastdni ca pujayati. The plural 
form of pavajitdni and gharasthdni need not prejudice the case. For, 
these being adjectives to savapdsarhddni must have to be put in the 
plural, which is not essential in the case of ‘ Rajuka ’ and ‘ Pradesika ’ 
in the context of R.E. III. 

Sailen'DR.anath Mitra. 


asvamedha 

In a note in this Journal, pp. 114-5 Mr. A. K. Sur has 
suggested that since Madhavavarman I Visnukundin and Pra- 
varasena I VIkataka have been called simply Maharaja, in the 
inscriptions, they are to be taken as petty chiefs even though 
they performed the Aivamedha. In support of this theory. Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar say^ that ‘even a feudatory chieftain can 
perform a Horse-sacrifice’ {ibid., p. 115) and that the Aivameiha 
‘may or may not be preceded by a digvijaya' (p. 116). 'These 
theories however are not only against the evidence of the Siuti 
literature, but also go against the evidence of the inscriptions of 
the^ kings, Keith has rightly pointed out that the Asvamedha ‘ is 
an old and famous rite, which kings alone can bring, to increase 
their realms’ [Relig. Philos. Ved. Upanis., p. 343). The Baudh. 
$raui. Sutra (XV, i) says that a king victorious and of all the land 
should perform this sacrifice. According to the Taitiiriya Br. (Ill, 
8. 9. 4), ‘ he is poured aside who being weak offers the Aivamedha ’ , 


> Manoratha-purani, Siamese ed., Pt. II, p. 413. 
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and again (V, 4. 12. 3), '’it is essentiall}'-, like the fire-offering, an 
Uisanna-yajiia, a sacrifice of great extent and elaboration’. See 
Keith, Black Yajus, pp. cxxxii-iv. According to the Apastamba 
.^raufa Sutra (XX, 1, i) quoted in the ^ahdakalpadruma-parUista 
(Hitabadi Office, Calcutta), 5,y. Asvamcdhn, a universal {sdrva- 
hhaunui) king can perform the Asvamedha , but not {n=api) an un- 
miiversal [asarvahhauma) king.’ It is clear from the.se statements 
that a subordinate king could never perform the Asvamedha 
sacrifice. In inscriptions, Pravarasena I has been called sammt 
which never signifies a subordinate chieftain ; (cf. si7/«rd/|/o]) Vdkd- 
lakanam mahdrdjain-Pyavarasenasya, etc., in the Balaghat jrlates, 
{Ep. Ind., IX, p. 270, 1 . 4, and note 4 ; also the Chaiumak plates, 
Coyp. Ins. Ind., Ill, p. 235). That Madlravavarman I was not 
incapable of digvijaya is proved by a reference to his expedition 
for conquering the eastern countries in the Polamuru grants 
[JA.H.Ii.S., VT, p. 17). Moreover, an essential feature of the 
Astumiedha . besides the actual slaying of the horse, is that about 
tlie completion of the jrerformance, at tlie bidding of the Adhvaryu 
‘a lute-player {mnd-gdthin) , a Rajauya, sings to the lute three 
Gatlras, verses, made by himself which refer to the- victories in battle 
connected with the sacrifice’ (Keith, Relig. Philos. Ved. Upanis., 
p. 344). Further, ‘As revealed in the later texts the sacrifice is 
essentially one of princely greatness. The steed for a year roams 
under guardianship of a hundred princes, a hundred nobles with 
swords, a hundred sons of heralds and charioteers bearing quivers 
and arrows and a hundred sons of attendants and charioteers bear- 
ing staves (S«^. Br., XIII, 4, 2, 5 ; Baudh. Sraut. Siitra, XV, i) ’. 
See Keith, Black yajus, loc- cit. To manage these requirements is 
simply impossible for a subordinate chief. Moreover, tliat the 
progress of the Aivamedha was sometimes impeded when other 


* In place of n=dpi there is au alternative reading api, which is a later inter- 
polation according to Keith {Black Yajus, p. cxxxii), i>ut which nicatis to say that 
uiiuniversal {asdn)abhauma:=k\ng who is not master of all the land) kitigs could 
also perform the ASvamedha sacrifice. The word asarvabkamm never means a 
subordinate chief. The alternate reading only shows that in later times kings who 
were very powerful, but who did not claim to he ruler of the Earth, i.e. the whole 
or major portion of India, did also perform the Aivamedha. Pulakesin I, founder 
of the great Calukya line of Radami, is known to have performed a Horse-sacrifice. 
He cannot be called a sirvabkauma (ruler of all the land) king ; but, though he 
has sometimes been called simply Maharaja in some Calukya inscriptions, no his- 
torian will think that he was a feudatory chief. Pulakesin II and his father are 
generally called Maharaja, while Mangalela is sometimes called Rdjd {I. A., VI, 
161 ; XX, 15; VI, 4, etc.). MahdrdjadkirdjahssedQTiRdjd- 

tiraja or Shaonano Skas of the Scytho-Kusans was not very often used in South 
India. 
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kings challenged one's authority to perform the ^crifice, is not 
only proved from the two cases refened to in the ^at. Br. (XIIT, 
5, 3, 21-22), but is also proved from an instance recorded in the 
Udayendiram grant (No. 2), Ind. Ant., VIII, p. 273. Udayacandraj 
general of Nandivarman-Pallavamalla, is here reported to have 
defeated the Nisada king, Prhivivyaghra, who was accompanying 
the A^vamedha-httangam, i.e. horse let loose in connection with a 
Horse-sacrifice. Quarrels with neighbouring kings in connection 
with tlie Aivamedhas of Pusyamitra are distinctly referred to in 
the Mdlavikagnimitra (Act V). It is stated that Pusyamitra’s 
sacrificial horse was let loose to roam for a year at its own will, 
under the guardianship of his grandson Vasumitra, who was attended 
by a hundred princes and, when the horse perchance reached 
the southern bank of the Sindhu and was captured by the Yavana 
horsemen, brought the horse back after defeating the Yavaiias. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 
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KALIDASER PAKHI : With an Appendix on the List of Birds mentioned by 

Kalidasa and an Index. By Satya Churn Law, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

Published by Gurndas Chatterjee and Sons, Calcutta. Price Rs. 6. 

There is hardly anybody, not even a stranger, who has not heard of the great 
Laha faiiuly of Calcutta. But up till a quarter of a century ago they were known 
to be votaries of 6ri only. Thanks, however, to the Law Trinity of Calcutta, their 
House has now become the cornmon abode of Sri and Sarasvati who were so long so 
notorious loi tlieir iahiatika virodha. There was however some danger of the three 
Laws beating the same beaten path. Fortunately, _ for us, Dr. Satya Chum 
Law has \’er3’ wisely shewn himself to be rara avis in terris by turning an 
Ornithologist. In fact, he is the first Indian who is an ornithologist in the proper 
sense of the term. He has developed and maintained a beautiful aviary in Agarpara 
in which one can see some rare specimens of Indian birds. The other day again 
Dr. Law presented some rare stuffed birds, which are not found even in the Zoological 
Gardens of Calcutta, to the Indian Museum for exhibition. He is also the Editor 
of the Bengalee ornithological journal. This is just as it should be. 

Some time ago Dr. Law’s book, Pakkir Kathd was much welcomed and widely 
appreciated by the public. Now he has given a delectable treat to the scholar 
by bringing out this illustrated volume of Kalidaser Pakhi in which he has identified 
the birds mentioned by Kalidasa in his works. In this book he has attempted to 
shew how far the bird life depicted by the great poet as part of the background 
for his characters is true to nature. In fact, one is tempted to believe from a 
perusal of this unique lx)ok that Kalidasa was himself an ornithologist. \^'e obtain, 
for example, glimpses into Kalidasa’s powers of accurate observation through what 
he says about the migrations of Rajahamsas. As Dr. Law has shewn it, the poet 
is also intimately acquainted with the habitations, associations, and breeding periods 
of his birds. Again, his minute and lucid descriptions of the birds cannot be chal- 
lenged by the modern ornithologists. 

The book is divided into four parts corresponding to the following work.s of 
Kalidasa:(l) Meghaduta, (2) Ritusariihara, {3) Raghuvamsaand Kuniarasambhava, 
and (4) I>raiiias. In the first part the learned author has ideiitified Rajahamsa 
with the Bar -headed Goose (Anser iudicus. Lath) ; Chakravaka with Brahminy 
Duck (Casarca ferruginea) ; Balaka with heron ; Sarasa with Sarus Crane (Aittigone 
a. antigone, Linn.) ; gikhi with Peacock (Pavo cristatus, Linn.) ; Sarika wdth common 
Mayani (.Acvldotheres t. tristis, Liim.) ; Chataka with Pied Crested Cuckoo (Qainator 
J. jacobinus, Bodd) ; Para\-atawith Rock Pigeon (Columba li\-ia intermedia Strickl) ; 
and Grhabalibhuk with House Crow or House .Sparrow. In the second part he has 
identified Kadamba with Grey Lag Goose (Anser anser Linn.) ; Krauiica with 
Pond Heron : (Ardeola grayii Sykes) ; Karandava with Coot (Feluca a atra Linn.) ; 
and Kokila witli Koel (Endynamis scolopaceus). In the third part the author has 
identified Cakora with Chukar {Alectoris %. Chukar Gray) ; Harita -with Green 
Pigeon ; Grdhra with Vulture ; 6yena with Falcon ; Kurari with Osprey (Pandion 
h. Iialiaetus Linn.) ; and some other minor birds. 

The opening chapter of the book which deals with the migrations of Rajahaiu^s 
is extremely interesting. It illustrates the poet's intimate knowledge of bird life. 
He knows of the irresistible breeding impulse of the Rajahamsas wdth the approach 
of the rainy season and the urge which makes them restless. They take to their 
flight with a short supply of vegetable food, the slender fibres of the lotus stalk. 
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towards the mountain Kailasa, to tjiid their home, their breedijig grounds, in Lake 
Manasa. They halt for a short while on their way there, if their supply of food 
is cxhatistcd. It is again not easy for the birds to fly over the Hiiualaj'as. So they 
cross them by certain passesin those mountains. Thus, the Rajahaihsas, as Kalidasa 
informs us, fly through Kraimca-randhra, aptly called Han'm-dvilra. This Kraunca- 
randhra has been identified with the Nill P;iss in the district of Kumaun. 

As all the birds mentioned by Kalidasa arc found in Malwa. some scliolars are 
of opinion that the poet was a nati\-e of that province. Others again have argued 
with some cogency that his native country was Kashmii'. It is possible that like 
Hilhaua of the Calukya court at Kalyani, Kalidasa was a Kashiniri Pandit settled 
ill Malwa. 

The stjde of Dr. S. C. Law’s book is chaste and straightforward, and the argu- 
ments anil details have been set fortli so lucidly and so iTeaulifully that one wonders 
whether the book belongs to the domain of science or of literature. 

D. K. Bk.\ndakkar. 


EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA, by Dr. A. S. Altekar. Manindra Chandra 

Nandi Professor of A)icieiit Indian History and CiJture, Benares Hindu 

University — Published by the Indian Bookshop ; Benares cit}', pp. 386. Rs. 3. 

Ill this book an attempt has been made to trace the history of education in 
India from the earliest times down to about raoo a.d. The subject is, no doubt, 
a fascinating one and the learned author has done a service to the cause of ancient 
history by trsnng to p>ut together the scattered threads of Indian culture into the 
, skein of a connected narrative. 

Dr. .\ltekar has tried to construct a consistent and systematic account on 
the materials available to him. The sources of these materials aie of course the 
ancient literature of the country, accounts of foreign travellers and others, inscrip- 
tions and coins, grants and deeds of gift, etc. Dr. Altekar has used almost all the 
materials hitherto made available by the researches of well-known scholars iu this 
field of work. 

According to Dr. Altekar, home was the centre of education, when there were 
no educational institutions of the modern type ; people naturally looked after the 
education of their children in their own homes. Upauayana, according to liim, 
was the first ceremony by which the child was brought before his teacher. Generally 
the priests of the village combined in themselves the functions of the village school 
master and in course of time upanayaua was made compulsory for all. Iu one’s 
student life, one had to perform the Up^arma or Sravani annually and it was a 
ritual which marked the beginning of a school or college session and the teachers 
and students joined in it. It was performed immediately after tire rains, i.e., in 
the month of Sravana. The session was usually a short one of about six months 
and closed iu Pausa or Magha when, the Utsarjana ceremony used to be performed. 
The ceremony of Samavartana or Snana {bathing) was performed when the student 
period or Brahmacarya came to an end. The Guru was hinrself to give the student 
a bath in fragrant water and it was he who had to make the first ofiering of new 
clothes and ornaments to his pupil. 

Many students used to hve with their teacher and the relation between the 
teacher and the student was a cordial one. Sometimes matrimonial relations 
sprang up between the teacher’s daughter or niece and a student who happened to 
live under his roof, but in later times it was forbidden by the Sastras to marry a 
teacher’s daughter. 
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It is difficult to say whether ia the Vedic times, educational institutions or 
organizations of any kind replaced this individual teaching system. Perhaps it is 
not until we come to the Buddliistic times that we find educational institutions 
or monasteries in which far larger numbers of students received their education 
that it would be possible for any individual teacher to entertain. We kuorv that 
in some cases these institutions developed into universities. 

It was enjoined by the Sastras that a gift of books to the scholars was an act 
of great merit. This explains the process by which manuscripts were multiplied. 
Encouragement was given to the copying of sacred books by wealthy men and 
princes. Sometimes gifts were made for this purpose. In this way rich collections 
of books grew up and the universities with their army of teachers found no difficulty 
in the matter of an adequate supply of books without which teaching in the proper 
sense of the term would be impossible. Nalanda was famous for its Ratuasagara 
and other libraries which attracted students ajid teachers from far and near. 

The fundamental object of education was the formation of diaracter. How 
far this object was attained is clear from the evidence of foreign trar'ellers and 
ambassadors such as Megasthenes and Strabo. Yuan Chwang, A1 Idrisi, Ibn Batuta, 
Marco Polo, and others who unequivocally testified to the honesty and truthfulness 
of the Indians of their time. 

These are only a few of the many interesting facts with which the book is 
replete. It is not suggested that all tlm conclusions of the author are correct or 
that they are all based upou cogent e\ndence. But the author has, in our opinion, 
succeeded in presenting the materials for a history of education in ancient India 
with a true historical insight and a clear appreciation of the difficulties which are 
inherent in the subject-matter of his study. 

Kh.^.gendsanath MriTEE. 

THE HISTORY OF NORTH-EASTERN INDIA, by Dr. Radha-Goviuda Basafc, 
M.A., Ph.D., Professor, Presidency College, pp. 340; price Rs. 7-8-0, published 
by The Book Company, Ltd.,, College Square, Calcutta, 1934. 

The present work is a histoiy in a limited sense. It is an attempt to write 
a political history of North-Eastern India from the foundation of the Gupta 
Empire to the rise of the Pala dynasty of Bengal (c. 320-760 a.d.). The author 
who has been a teacher of Sanskrit and Epigraphy to many of oiir research workers 
has given long years of devotion to this branch of study. Of his numerous con- 
tributions his edition and study of the Damedarpur Copperplates have not only 
thrown much light on various questions relating to the Imperial Guptas, rnz. the 
extent of their suzerainty in Bengal, their administration, etc. but also borne clear 
testimony to the depth of his scholarship in these matters. The present work wliich 
is the result of many years of study is therefore welcome as it comes from a scholar 
on whom we can rely. 

The chapters on the Imperial and later Guptas are more than rei>etitions of 
earlier works as the author has made many new contributions in matters of details. 
After carefully examining the previous views he has tried to identifj’ Maharaja 
Candra of the Mehaurali Iron Pillar Inscription with Chandiagupta I, He has 
established wdth greater precision than had been possible before the exteirt of the 
Gupta rule in northern Bengal and has shown that Pundravardhana was an integral 
part of the Gupta empire. In the last chapters the author has traced in a con- 
nected way the history of the various dynasties w’hich ruled iu north-eastern India 
till the accession of the Palas and in this connection he has treated fully the history 
of SaSaiika, and of the early rulers of Orissa, Nepal, Kamarupa, and Vahga-Samatata. 
Generally speaking these chapters are well written. 
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Howewr in matters of tlctail some critieisin may he levelled against the book 
of Dv. Basak. North.-Kaaterii India is neither a geographical nor a political unit 
and as such any treatment of the history of this i)ortioii of the country cannot but 
appear as a collectioii of articles. 'I'he two dates yzo and 760 .^.d. do not mark in 
any way a period whiclt lias unity. These tliiugs do not matter to a specialist in 
the subject searching for a critical e.\nuiiiiatioii of the sources and pn-vious dis- 
cussions on different questions relatint; to the ix'riod in the book but they certainly 
disturb the mind of a coimnoii reader. 

The statement of Vi tsing al:)out the King Sri-tliipta cannot be seriously 
regarded as a reference to the founder of the Gupta dtntasty. Yi tsing only saj's 
that ' a tradition handed dowii from ancient times by old men relates that the 
temple was built in olden times by Jfaharaja Sri-Gupta for Chinese monks ’. These 
monks are said to have come to India ' more than 500 years ' l>efore the time of 
Vi tsing from South-West China by the route of upper Burma (vui Yong tch'ang). 
This is reported to have been a local tradition of the place which was vi.sited 
by Vi tsing. There is no corroboration of this fact on the Cliiuesc side. The 
institution if it had existed at all would not ha\’c disappeared in the time of 
Fa-hien who is silent about it. 

It is better to regard Cliandravarman of the Susuuia Rock Inscription as a 
local chief as there is still a place called Fokharaua about 25 miles to the east of 
Susuniii hill where some antiquities have been discovered. The reading of the 
name of Saniacharadeva (p. 193) on the two coins is still oi>en to douht. 

By trying to revise the chronology of the Kings of Nepal the autlior has 
complicated matters. He makes a new suggestion ; ' The group of kings of 
the licchavi dynasty of the first period from Manades-a to Vasantadeva used onlj' 
the Vikrama-samvat in their records; the grouj) of kings of tlie same dynasty from 
§ivade\‘a I to Udayadeva and the kings of the Thakuri family and their successors, 
e.g. Amsuvannaii. jisuugupta, and Visnugupta belonging to the middle period, used 
respectively the Gapta-samval and Harxha-samvat simultaneously ; while the third 
group of the Idcchavi king.s from Natendradeva to Jayacleva II used only the 
Harsha-samva! 

Prof. I.,e\d prer'iously established that during this period there were two eras in 
Nepal, the Idccliavi era comineiicing in iio A.c. and the era of Amsuvarman commen- 
cing in 595 .\.D. Prof. I/Cvi obtained the first date from astronomical calculation based 
on data supplied by the Pillar Inscriptiou oEChaugu Narayaiia (Bliag\-anla! I, Levi I) 
of the year 386. Tiie date is described as ' the first da> of the bright half of the 
mouth of Jyaistha of vSaihvat j86 while the moon was in the constellation Rohiiu 
in the excellent muhfirta called Abhijit ’. This astronomical phenomenon, according 
to the calculation of Prof. Levi, was possible on Tuesday the ist May, 496 a.d. 
and the era thus a\-ailable satisfies the requirement of the year 449 (date obtained 
from Kisipidi Inscription of Vasantadeva — date which according to Dr. Basak 
also belongs to the sonie era as used by .\Iauadeva) in which year there was an 
intercalary month of Asadha. 

Dr. Basak, who has notliing to say against this argument, a\'oids it and rejects 
the theory of Prof. Levi on two grounds : 

(1) If the theory of Levi is endorsed we would fail into great difficulty in 

solving the dates in two inscriptions, viz. his own No. IX (but Dr. Basak 
really means No. XI, the Dhavampur inscr.) and XII both of which 
bear the same date — 520. 

(2) Dr. Basak thinks that both Bhagavarilal and Levi were mistaken in 

teazling the uumerical figures as 520 and that it is really 320. Thus 
Dr. Basak would read 300 . . where they read 500 ... He states that 
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Prof. Levi himself doubted this reading of the symbol for hundred 
specially the element 5 of 500 which seemed to hirrr as written in the 
niatiner of 3 {en maniere du 3). 

The first argument does not earry any weight at all because both the inscrip- 
tions are of locrd impoi'tance, the first recording certain privileges granted to the 
inhabitants of the village where the inscription has been found and tlie second 
recording certain other privileges granted to tlie inhabitants of the village Koxi^pasi 
(mod. Khopasi) — ^the place where the inscription has been discovered. 

The second argument is weak loecause Dr. Basak has not clearly followed the 
intention of Levi as expressed in his statement. Prof. Levi has not expressed any 
diffidence about his own reading of 5 but on the contrary he lias clearly said that 
unlike 3 which has a double belt it is written as a kind of S reversed on its axis 
(' an lieu dela double boucle en manierede3. . . .ime sorte d’S retoume sur son axe ’)■ 
Prof. L^i has given his full arguments for reading the symbol for hundred as 5 on 
p. 75 (Vol. Ill) which Dr. Basak seems to have missed. 

' La difference des deux sigees 300 et 500 eclate si on les rapproche . . ."Lfi 
signe de la centaine (quelqu’eu soit le trace) avec I’addition dc deux traits attach& 
a la hampe de la centaine et qui flechissent en ^cartant de leur attache ; e’est la 
uue forme leguU^re constante et qui se constate au Nepal meme dans les inscrip- 
tions de Manadeva 3 . Chaugu Narayana et k Lajanpat.' 

We have therefore no reason as yet to discard the theory of Prof. Levi on the 
Licchavi era. 

As for the era of AmSuvarman Prof. Levi has pointed out the difficulties in 
considering it to be the same as that of Harsha. He has shown (Notes sur la 

chrcnologie Journ. Asiat., 1894, p. 55) that for astronomical reasons the year 34 of 

the era cannot but correspond to 629 A.D. and thus the starting year of the era was 
595 A.D.. which happens to be the date of the foundation of the Tibetan empire. 

In spite of these defects the book is on the whole a useful contribution and 
does credit to its author. 

P. C. Bagchi. 

THE BASIC CONCEPTION OF BUDDHISM, by Pandit Vidhusekhara 

Bhattacharya, Principal, Vidyabhavaua, \'isvabharati, Adharchandra 

Mookerjee lectures for 1932, Calcutta University, published in 1934. 

Of the two lectures now published in a book form, tie first is ‘ introductory ’ 
and the second is concerned with ‘the main problem'. The subject itself is 
happily chosen : it is at once deep and fundamental. But the lectures are mostly 
made up of quotations either from the Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita or from 
the Buddhist works of all ages, in Pali as well as Sanskrit, accompanied by 
translations made by other scholars or by the author himself. AU that the 
two lectures offer is but a sweet dish of ‘gleanings from a dense forest', which is 
likely to be palatable to the taste of helpless infants of an isolated imrshig home. 
These are lacking in proper co-ordination and logical coherence which characterise 
systematic thought and have nothing to commend themselves to serious considera- 
tion but sincerity aud noble intention. That the doctrines of Buddha are difficult 
to understand stands out prominently not onlj' as a frank confession on the part of 
the author but also as a reverberation of the declaration on the part of Gautama 
himself about his own doctrines: ‘ye dhamma dnddasd duranubodhd'. A well- 
intentioned dose of medicine may be appreciated even if it is inefficacious, but the 
administration of it is a criminal offence if it kills the patient. In the author’s 
presentation Buddhism dwindles into a‘ shibboleth a ‘ parrot-cry a ' babbling 
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uoiiseiise What does the author mean uheu he naively remarks that ‘ according 
to Buddhists, there is nothing known as a living bang.' ami that accordingly ‘the 
question is tire question rvhetlrer the son of a ]>arreu woman black or w'hite ’ ? His 
‘ living being ’ is obviously an English reiideriiig of the term jiva which is frequently 
met with in Buddhist texts. It is, the author ought to have Idoiiu- in mind, 
the ‘ abbhaiitaie jivo ’ (as in the Miliudapariha), the vedagn, i.e. the ego or internal 
isercipieiit which was geiievally held out as a - suHicieiit explanation for all mental 
operations’, clenijdiig local independence to the sense-organs. The nnkiiowability 
of ‘self’ (biological quantity) is one thing, and the teiiability of the theory of 
‘ soul ’ anotlier. The confusion of the two has gi^'en rise to a good deal of 
misunderstanding of the issue. Most of the reiiderings which arc attempted by 
the author arc but paraphrases in English which are in almost all instances 
misleading; e.g., ‘What is void? Being devoid of its own being.’ In inter- 
preting the ol't-quoted Kalama-sutta, the antlior has religiously depended on 
Buddliaghosa's explanations uncritically, without caring ‘to examine whetlier 
pitaka-sniiil>iiddiM was a mistake for pitaka-stimbaddya winch crept into the text 
and misled the Pali scholiast. ’The regrettable feature of the whole performance is 
tliat the aulhor has introduced the citations in such an artless and at the same 
time a subtle way as to delude his reader into a belief as if the texts cited were 
all his first detection. 'Thus what are the new data actnalb^ funii.sliecl and what 
are the new ideas — these are the important questions l^efore the reader ? With us it 
is jujime, common place, uncritical, <lisplay without depth, thought without 
coherence. It is a pity that the author ha.s failed to gi\e the right title of the 
sutta quoted in p. 45 of his book (Mahapari;tirbbana sutta). In our opinion the 
whole book should be re-\''ritteu and a readable treatment of the subject is 
expected from the author. 


B. C. Law. 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Pari HI, July, 1934. 

1. A Note on tlie Name of the Last Great Satavaliana King, 
by Dines Chandra Sircar. 

Mr. Sircar shows from the evidence of inscriptions and 
coins that the name of the last great Satavilrana king 
was Gantamiputra Sri-Yajna Satakarni and not Yajuasri- 
Satakarni. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. Vol. XX, Part I, 
March, 1934. 

r. Six Unique Silver Coins of the Suhgas, by K, P. Jayaswal. 

Two of these coins record new kings w^horn j\Ir. Jayaswal 
calls the kings of Matlinra, ‘ for the coins have come from 
Mathura and the symbols are not assignable to any knowm 
class of coins ’. 

2. The Initial Date of the Gahga Era, by G. Ramdas. 

3. The Date of the Patna Museur.! Plates of Rahabhanjadeva, 
by Jogendra Chandra Ghosh. 

d. The Maukharis of Kanauj, by Dr. Ramshankar Tripathi, 
M.A., Ph.D. 

5. Date and Place of Sher Shah’s death, by Prof. Paramatma 
Saran, M.A. 

Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. Vol. VIII, Part II, April' 
Jtine, 1934. 

1. Substance and Attribute in 6aiva Siddhanta, by S. S. 
Suryanarayana. 

2. Puriiabhadra and his Pancatantra, by A. Venkatasubbiah. 

3. The Artist in Ancient India, by C. vSivaramamurti. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. Vol. XXIV , No. 4, April, 

1934- 

1. Notes on Popular Religion in Bihar, by Sarat Chandra 
Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

2. Is the Advaita of Sankara Buddhism in disguise ? by 
G. V. Budhakar. 

3. Studies in the Indus Scripts, by S. Srikantha Sastri, M.A. 
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Man in India. Vol. XIV , No. 2, June, 1934. Special Number for 
the first session of the International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences. 

I. Caste, Race, and Religion in India: Inadequacy of tlie 
current Theories of Caste, by Sarat Chandra Roy, Rai 
Bahadur, M.A., BX- 

This is the second article of a series that Mr. Roy is 
contributing to the pages of his journal. In the present 
article he briefly discusses the inadequacies of the current 
theories, and comments on the theories of Ibbetson, Nesfield, 
Risley, Senart, Ketkar, Gait, Slater, Hutton, Gilchrist, 
Johnstone Blunt, N. K. Dutt, Ghurye, Hayaradan, Rao, 
B. Banerjea, Ambedkar, and a number of other scholars, 
with special emphasis on the ' mana ’ concept among the 
different races and tribes of the world from the earliest times 
to the present day. 

Journal of Indian History. Vol. Kill, Part I, April, 1934. 

1 . The Genealogy and early Qironology of the Early Kadambas 
of Vauavasi, by Mr. M. Govinda Pai. 

This is the second of a series of articles by the author on 
the subject in which Mr, Pai is ably reconstructing the 
genealogy and chronology of this important dynasty. 

2. Sainudra Gupta’s Asvamedha Sacrifice, by Dines Chandra 
Sircar, M.A. 

According to the author Samudragupta’s boast as anek- 
dsvamedha yaji (Poona Plates of Prabliavati Gupta) is 
unfounded. Incidentally he shows that Maliaxaja Devavar* 
man of the SalankSyana dynasty was earlier than Samudra- 
gupta, and that Samudragupta ‘ got tlie inspiration of 
performing the horse-sacrifice from his connection with the 
southern countries ’. 

3. The Imperial Treasury of the Greater Mughals, by Abdul 
Aziz, Bar.-at-law. 

4. The Ambasthas, by Dr. B. C. Daw, M.A., B.X-, Ph.D. 

Dr. Daw gives in his article a very clear and readable 
account of Siis important tribe from the earliest time to 
practically the end of the Hindu period. 

Journal of the Assam Research Society. Vol. II, No. i, April, 1934. 

I. Mahadeva : The Istadeva of the kings of Kamarupa, by 
Pandit Padmanath Bhattacharyya Vidyabinod. 

The writer of the article ^ows from literary and 
epigraphic sources that Mahadeva was the Istadeva of the 
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Kamarupa kings even supported by the tradition as con- 
tained in the Kalika Purana. 

2. The Hatimuria Temple in. Nowgong, by Rai K. L,. Barua 
Bahadur. 

The temple, judged from the art and iconography of the 
image enshrined in it has been assigned to the gth-ioth 
centuries A.D. The sculpture is iconographicafly very 
important. 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society. Vol. Ill, Parts 2 
and 3, October, 1933 and January, 1934. Decennial Comme- 
moration Volume. 

1. Sources of early Andhra History, by V. R. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar. 

2. History of the Gavaras, by P. Seetaramaiah. 

The author gives a very nice account of the history of 
the Gavaras who are, in the present time, an a^cultural 
caste, mainly inhabiting the Vizagapatam districts in 
Madras. He seems to show that the term Gavara has been 
derived from Gauda, and seeks to prove his contention by 
pointing to the migrations of the Gaudas in different parts 
of India. 

3. Six New Eastern Ganga Copperplate Inscriptions, by 
Dr. C. Naraj-ana Rao, M.A., L.T., Ph.D. and Prof. R. Rubba 
Rao, M.A., L.T. 

These copperplates belong to the time of Vajrahasta V, 
Rajaraja I, Madhukamarnavadeva, Anantavarma Choda 
Gangadeva, and Anantavarmadeva. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

Vol. XV, Parts I-II, October, 1933 — January, 1934. 

1. Geographical Data from Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, by 
Dr, B. C. Law, Ph.D., M.A., B-L- 

‘ In my book — Geography of Early Buddhism — recently 
published I have attempted to present a geographical picture 
of ancient India as can be drawn from Pali texts. Here, 
however, my attempt has been to follow the same subject 
of investigation drawing materials from Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts. It is thus practically a supplement to my work 
just referred to.’ 

2. PaScatantra Studies, by A. Venkatasubbiah. 

Mr. Venkatasubbiah institutes studies into (a) the story 
of king Kacadruma or Kakuddruma that is found in all 
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the versions that are derived from Vasubhaga’s recension 
of tire Pancatantra, and {b) the original forms of some 
Paiicatantr?. verses. 

3. The Adibharata and the Natyasarvasva-Dipika, by 

Moiiomohan Ghosh, M.A. 

4. EthicO'Religious classifications of Mankind as embodied in 
the Jain Canon, by H. R. Kapadia, M.A. 

The Jainas in ancient times posse,ssed a remarkable 
mastery in scientific classification of human beings in 
different entities. 'The attitude of the Jainas in syste- 
matically grouping the different entities may very well 
account for tlie various sorts of classifications of human 
beings expounded in the Jaina canonical literature.’ 
Mr. Kapadia's article throws much light on the subject, 
and is perhaps a new line of Jain stirdies. 

Journal of Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute, Vol. III. 

1. Recent Archseological Discoveries in India, by Colonel 
A. E. Mahon, D.S.O. 

Col. Mahon gives a summary of archaeological work 
conducted by the Archseological Survey of India during 
the year 1927-28. 

2- The Prajnaparaniitahrdaya Sutra as an Inscription, by 
Prof. N. D. Mirinoff. 

This is an important contribution. ‘ Mr. V. Paiior has 
discovered ari inscribed eight-sided slab in the Jasaktu 
Vi'ang Principality, Inner Mongolia, which Iras been bror^ht 
to Harvin and is now preserved in the Manchuria Research 
Society Museum of that town. One side of the slab is 
uninscribed, the characters on the other three sides are 
too badly damaged to be deciphered ; thus the Society has 
been able to prepare a rubbirrg of four sides only, that has 
been placed at the preseirt writer’s disposal.’ The in- 
scription may paleographically be assigtred to the lotir 
century, But, ‘ the fact of its being written in Mongolia, 
probably, by non-Indians, who must be credited -with some 
stronger conservatism, than natives of India, inakes a 
still lower date highly probable ’ . The inscription contains 
the shorter text of the Piajnaparamitahrdaya Sutra, — 
that preserved in the Horyuji MS. {Ancient Palm leaves, 
etc., Ed. by F. M. Muller and B. Nanzion, etc. Anecd. 
Oxon. Aryan Ser., Vol. I, Pt. Ill, Oxford, 1884). The 
text however is incomplete. 

3. Chronicle of Central Asiatic Explorations for 1932. 
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The Young East, Vol. IV, No. ii {Jnly-Scpt., 1934). 

1. Buddliisui, tlae fountain head of intellect, by J. Takakusii. 
It gives an exposition of Dhaimna for the beginners. 

2. Indebtedness as Buddhism teaches it, hy Shundo Tachibana. 

The Buddha Prahha [Journal of the Buddha Society, Bomhay), Vol. 2, 
IIo. 3, July, 1934. 

1. The Late Dr. A. L. Nair — life sketch. 

2. A Reminiscence of the late Dr. Nair, by Sir Lallubhai 
Samaldas. 

3. Universal aspect of Buddhism, by B. M, Barua (Presidential 
Address) . 


Published bj Satis Chandra Seal, 11. A., B.L., 55, Upper Chitpore Ej3ad. Calcutta, and 
Printed bj P. Knight, Baptist Mission Press, 4 IA, Lower Circular Road. Calcutta. 




CULTURE AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Bjy E. J. Thomas 

Ci:lture and scholarship ai'e illustrations of two ultimate 
mysteries of existence — the individual and the universal. In the 
individual there is an entity differing from all other entities con- 
ceivable, and not merely that. The entity comes to be looked upon 
as the only thing in the universe having an absolute value. Whether 
it is the lover in pursuit of his ideal or the yogi intoxicated with 
devotion to an ista devaia, nothing else will suffice. As an ancient 
Welsh prophet said, in words that might have been uttered on the 
banks of the Jumna, ‘without God, without anything: God is 
enough 

It is the same on another plane of thought. Culture, and there 
could be no better example than Indian culture, is always individual. 
It is all that is peculiar to one people, all their ideals, frustrations, 
hopes, and achievements, all that gives love of country its value, 
and causes its people to salute it as their mother. 

There is another aspect of the love of country. It may be so 
blind as to cause a pessimistic philosopher Hke Schopenhauer to 
call patriotism the most foolish of passions and the passion of fools. 
But it need not be blind. The truest love is that which is so con- 
vinced of the worth of its object that it is eager to accept and 
understand all. Not that it can ever understand all. In the life 
of a people as in the life of an individual ‘ the abj'smal depths of 
personality ' appear. That is but a stimulus to the student of any 
culture who wishes to understand the past and to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the actual life of a people in its mysterious origins and growth. 

I have called the individual and the universal mysteries. They 
are mysteries iu the sense that no one, since Plato first spoke of the 
One and the Many, has ever succeeded in winning generM assent to 
any attempt to harmonize them, 'fhe philosopher may, as Mr. R. 
Das has recently told us,’ emancipate his mind from the tyranny 
of objective facts, but there are others who think this process itself 
tyrannical. Any reduction of empirical facts to no facts would 
extinguish the student of culture himself, but yet he has to admit 
the universal. He studies the facts on universal principles, and uses 
scholarship. He is sure that if he has really got at the facts every 
other thinker will see the sense of what he sa^'s. The principles of 


^ Ajnana, byO. R. Zilalkaiii. R. Das, ami T. R. V. JIurti, y. go. 
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scholarship are universal, and their application requires universal 
co-operation. This was stated emphatically by the German classical 
scholar, the late Professor Wilamowitz-Moellendorff ; ' the co- 
operation of all civilized nations is a necessary consequence of 
activity on a large scale. He who does not see that does not under- 
stand what science is. He who in spite of this tries to hinder it 
commits the sin against the H0I5'' Ghost 

The co-operation of the ancient scholarship of India with the 
scholars of the West may be said to have begun a century and a 
half ago, when in 1784 Sir William Jones founded the Bengal Asiatic 
Societ}^ More exactlj' speaking the beginning was a circumstance 
not so easily noticed, the intercourse of Sir William Jones and his 
colleagues ^vith his pandits. The initiation of the new journal, 
Indian Culture, in the present year is a development that he would 
have welcomed. How has Indian scholarship fared in the last 
150 vears, and what are its jiresent tasks ? Happily that is a ques- 
tion that Indian .scholars are able to answer, and to Indian Culture 
we look for much. But it is interesting to notice how Sir William 
Jones looked at the matter, and what appeared to him the out- 
standing problems. His list of Desiderata is no doubt well known. 
It was published by Sir J ohii Shore when he gave a memorial dis- 
coui-se before the Asiatic Society, Ma}-- 22, 1794, two months after 
the lamented scholar's death.* 

The Indian section contains fourteen items. 

1. ‘ The ancient geography of India, etc. from the Puranas.' 

Evidently when this modest proposal was made there was no idea 

of the real magnitude of the task. Even now much special work, 
like Dr. B. C. Law’s Geography of Early Buddhism, will be needed 
before we get what is really wanted, a dictionary that will tell us 
all that is known of ancient Indian topography, and Indians must 
do it. 

2. ‘ A botanical description of Indian plants, from the Ko.sas, 

etc. ' 

The information from the Kosas is now embodied in the dic- 
tionaries, but who can guarantee the botanical information ? There 
is a recent History of India which confuses the A^vattha or Pipal 
{Ficus religiosa) with the N^^agrodha or Banyan [Ficus indica). 
It is not Indian scholarship that is to blame there, but how many 
of the identifications in the dictionaries can be trusted? Rhys 


^ Geschichk der Pkihlogie, p. 71. The sin against the Holy Ghost is tire uii- 
pardonable sin. I^Tiat that means in particular does not matter, lire point is 
tliat a sin which is not repented of is not forgiven. 

* I have normalized the spelling of Sanskrit words. 
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Davids once told me that the material in the dictionaries depends 
on H. H. Wilson ; but however good his work was over a century 
ago, we evidently need a trained Indian botanist to do the work 
again. 

3. ' A grammar of the Sanskrit language from Pauini etc. ’ 
Little remark is needed here. This is perhaps the section in which 
the desideratum has been most fully filled. It may be noticed that 
the Sanskrit grammar of most reputation in the West tries to ignore 
as much as possible any specially Indian grammatical features. But 
perhaps that was due to Whitney’s peculiar temperament. Anyhow, 
that attitude was onty temporary, for the respectful study of Pamni 
still goes on. Only this year a s)'mpathetic and penetrating in- 
vestigation of Panini’s method and system has been published by a 
Dutch scholar.’ I need not speak of weighty Indian works, still 
keeping up the Indian method, like the Citraprabha * of Bhagavata 
Hari Sastri. 

4. ' A dictionary’- of the Sanskrit language, from thirty-two 
original vocabularies and Nirukti 

Here also far more has been done than Jones could have 
imagined, but something more will be needed when the geographical, 
botanical, and other scientific sections can be revised. 

5. ' On the ancient music of the Indians,’ 

This is, too, technical a subject for one far from the sources to 
speak with profit. As far as my knowle(^e goes I have never seen 
anything more authoritative than Contribution to the study of ancient 
Hindu music, by Rao Sahib Prabhakai' R. Bhandarkar in the Indian 
Antiquary, 1912. He points out that Ouseley, J. D. Paterson, 
W. C. Scafford, Capt. Willord, Col. French, Carl Engel. Raja S. U. 
Tagore, J. Grosset, S. J. Ellis, A. W. Ambros, and Capt. Day were 
all wrong about the position of the ^rutis, and all for the _ same 
reason — they followed the original mistake of Sir W. Jones himself 
ill his article on the musical modes of the Hindus. Grosset, who 
edited the text of Bharata, thought Bharata was wrong. Raja 
S. II. Tagore even discovered the error, but did not recognise it as 
such. He called the error the modern arrangement. Here surely 
is a province specially for Indian scholars. There is another 
instance which shows how the most complete technical and gram- 
matical knowledge is required. In 1913, Mr. E. Clements published 
Introduction to the study of Indian music. He speaks of the text ot 


1 Piirvabuisiddliam ; amhiisch oiidcnock angaaiide hel sysieem der Tripiidl van 
PdHvii’s Asiddhydya. Bv H. E. Buiskool, .‘Amsterdam, 1934- 

■ 2 It is a coniihc-ntary on Haricliksita’s Laghniabdaratiw. Audra Luiv. .Senes, 
Waltaii, 1932. 
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Bharata, b^it seems to have used a modern Indian (Marathi ?) 
translation. It sometimes differs from the published Sanskrit text, 
but he shows no knowledge of this. Even the Sanskrit text is not 
final, as is shown by the corrections that Rao Sahib P. R, 
Bhandarkar had to make. But Clements has a remark that is 
w'orth quoting : ‘ that English Orientalists and educationists have so 
long ignored this music is the measure of their misunderstanding of 
India I am making no attempt to record what has already been 
done in India, but the introduction to Mangesh Ramakrishna Telang’s 
edition of Narada’s SangUaniakarania {1920) is notable as giving 
materials for a history of Indian music. It contains a list of over 
fifty manuscripts of works on music in Sanskrit. 

6. ‘ On the medical substances of India, and the Indian art of 
medicine.’ Here again is further material for the dictionary, 
especially when we remember tlie shaky basis on wliich this part 
of our present dictionaries rests, 

7. ‘ On the philosophy of the ancient Indians.’ 

Sir William Jones would probably be surprised to find how 
this subject has developed, His parallels between Greek and 
Indian thought have all vanished. Yet thought is universal, and 
human experience is the same, but can it be said that East and 
West have found a common standing ground? We now have 
three Indian histories of philosophy, complete or in progress. 
In the West the only works of account are in French and German, 
and here, if the trath must be told, scholarship has not yet reached 
that community of thought which we may some day expect. This 
onty means that the work has not yet gone far enough. But there 
is one aspect of this subject which probably never entered into Sir 
W. Jones’s head. Indian philosophical thought is still alive and 
capable of holding its own. Here we touch on a deep question. 
Philosophy is ultimately religion, and religion is an expression of 
the soul, 'that was outside the thorrght of Jones, but not outside 
the thought of India, 

8. ‘ A translation of the Veda.’ 

A translation may have a merely vicious effect. It is vicious 
when it leads historians and others to depend on it and draw fanciful 
conclusions from what may be only the translator’s last attempt to 
give a meaning. It has been especially vicious in the case of the 
Rig-veda, when Wilson’s translation was used or even a metrical 
version that effaced all the difficulties. Wilson in his time ine'V’itably 
depended on Sayana, and those who used him were quite unable to 
know whether what they took was really in the Rig-veda, or whether 
it was only a possible inteipretation some thousands of years later. 
I am far from disparaging Saj’ana, but it is poisoning the wells to 
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confuse the two. Geldner’s translation of the first four mandalas 
has for some years been available in German. The rest was hindered 
by the World war, but the whole of it revised was intended to 
appear in 1933 as volumes 33, 34, 35 of the Harvard Oriental Series. 
The good result of a translation is that the translator is forced to 
face the whole, and the real difficulties get focussed. If Geldner’s 
work is hke Whitney’s translation of the Aiharva-veda and Keith’s 
Taittirlya Sarnhitd in the same series no one w'ill have any excuse 
for quoting doubtful or ambiguous lai^rage as evidence. 

9. ‘ On ancient Indian geometry, astronomy, and algebra.’ 

The most important of these is astronomy, but except for 

Thibaut’s Asfronoinie in German, where is there a work from which 
Western readers can learn anything sound about it. How' much 
they know can be seen from the fact that the new Pali Dictionar^'^ 
knows nothing of the naksatras as twenty-eight. The editors were 
puzzled at finding the number given as twenty-eight in the 
Niddesa, and supposed that one of them_ was reckoned twice over. 
Yet in two well-known Buddhist Sanskrit works, Lalitavistara and 
Divydvaddna, the whole twenty-eight occur with Abhijit in his 
proper place. 

10. ‘ A translation of the Pura^ias.’ 

11. ‘ A translation of the Mahabharata and Ramayana,' 

Translations of classical Sanskrit works are not now so im- 
portant as in the case of the Vedas, but both epics have been 
rendered into Bnglish by Indian scholars. What is now wanted is 
rather the study of their historical aud antiquarian features. 

12. ‘ On the Indian Theatre, etc. etc. etc.’ 

Sylvain Levi and Keith have done this. The only question is, 
what are the problems still remaining, or perhaps, how much of it 
needs doing again ? 

13. ‘ On the Indian constellations, with their m3dhology, 
from the P’lr-^uas.' 

This is perhaps the chief item which in itself is of minor im- 
portance. Jones was no doubt thinking in terms of Greek anti- 
quities. AH that matters would come xmder astronomy~or under 
another subject, which scarcety seems to have been in his mind. 

14. ‘ The history of India before the Mulianunadan conquest, 
from the Sanskrit-Kashmir-histories.’ 

Here is the backbone of the undertaking. There is no doubt 
that Jones did not realize the difficulties and the magnitude of the 
task. Yet he did not, just because the materials for Indian liistory 
have their own peculiarities, say that Indian history does not exist. 
There are two points here to be noticed — the fact that when we find 
certain periods of Indian history to be very scanty in events, we 
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are often referring to times n’hen other peoples had no history at 
all. History is not all dates, and rvhat would the historians of 
ancient Greece and Rome give for annhing resembling the ricli 
social history found in early Indian works ? Ihirtlier, the writing 
of histor3^ in India loegaii much, as it began in Greece, with tire epic 
poems, Down to the fifth century- B.C. Greece had much the same 
kind of historical material as India, but it was much more scanty. 
The difference came when two geniuses arose. Herodotus and Thuc}-- 
dides, and developed a new tj'pe of literature. That greath' advanced 
the conception of history-writing as a science in Eiu'ope. But the 
principles of this science are not Western. Thej- are the general 
possession of historical scholarshij^, which aims at recording the 
facts 'without anger or bias', as Tacitus said, and, in the words 
of another historian, making the result ' a possession for ever Of 
the achievements of India in this province already', I wull not speak. 
There is no need to point to the work which, even b}- turning these 
pages, we can see is being done. 

It is remarkable to see how' much ground Sir William Jones, 
with all the limitations and hindrances then before him, was able 
to cover. To find out what his omissions were will be everr more 
instructive than to consider what came wdthin his purview’, for 
these omissions are the subjects to w’hich modern students of the 
cirlture of India can give profitable attention. 



THE §0F! MOVEMENT IN INDIA 
II 

(Period of Establishment — 1150-1400 A.D.) 

By Md. Enamui, Haq 

Real and continuous Svifi activities in India began from tlie 
closing years of the twelftli and beginning of the thirteenth centuries. 
Henceforward Sufis of outstanding personality began to come to 
India one after another in quick succession. They worked vigorously 
and their work was not in vain. People did no more turn their 
backs to tliem. Hearty responses from all quarters of India came 
forth and the Sufis soon found them amidst a large number of dis- 
ciples. Within a few centuries, they, their disciples, the disciples 
of their disciples, were able to capture the imagination of large 
masses of people who voluntarily accepted the new faith and pro- 
]5agated the new ideas. In this w^ay, through the agency of both 
Indian and extra-Indian Sufis, Sufiism was established in this countrj' 
on a firm footing. 

A. The Chightls.— During the close of the early period, the 
first Sufi, known by his association rvith one of his disciples of far- 
wider fame, was perhaps Shay-yi Husa5'n of Zanjan, a city near 
Azarbijan. We know nothing about this Sufi save that he settled 
at Lahore where he died and was interred and that Khwajah 
fiIu‘inu-’d-Dm Chishti was under his instruction for sometime at 
Lahore (Ain., Vol. HI, p. 362). Probably this early saint died 
before 1200 A.D. 

The next and most prominent Sufi to name, was Khwajah 
PiIu'inu-’d-Din C^ighti. His name is still a household word to almost 
all of the Muslims of India. He not only left behind him an im- 
mortal name but also a long line of spiritual successors, almost 
equally celebrated, enthusiastic and active. He was born in Sistan, 
a southern district of Afghanistan in the r-ear 1142 A.D., and became 
an orphan on the death of his father at the age of fifteen. In a 
village called Harun in Nishapur, near Mashhad, he lived a long 
life of austerity and self-mortification under the instruction of 
Khwajah ‘U&man ChishH’ (d. 1220 A.D.) from whom he ultimately 
fflierited spiritual successorship. In course of his long travel 
through Persia, Iraq, Mecca, and Medina, he met with many eminent 
Sufis of his time, viz. ‘Abdu-’I-Qadir Jilani (1078-1166 A.D.), 
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^wajali Qutbu-’d-Dm BaUitij^ar Kald (1142-1236 A.D.), and many 
others, from whom, it is said, he derived spirituai benefit. 

The cause of his anrival in India is accounted for in a miraculous 
way. It is said tliat wlien he was at Medina as a pilgrim to the 
Prophet’s sepulchre, he was invisibly ordered by the Prophet to 
rejrair to India, the home of the heathen, and preach the religion of 
I^m in and around the locality of AjmiT. Whatever might have 
been the cause of his arrival in India, there is no doubt that a voice 
from witliin inspired and prompted him to undertake the task of 
preaching Islam. With this self-imposed duty in view, only a few 
months before the last invasion of India by Sultan ^ihabu-’d-Dhi 
Muhammad Ghuri (1189-1205 A.D.) he entered India in the beginning 
of the year 1193 A.D., reached Lahore where he lived for two months 
in tlie shrine of Data Ganj Bakhsh and then after a few halts at 
several places arrived at Delhi whence he reached Ajmir in the 
last part of the same year (i.e. 1193 A.D.).’ 

When he reached Ajmir in 1193 A.D., his proselytizing activities 
became very conspicuous within a few days of his arrival. Many 
people were attracted to him by his miraculous deeds and con- 
sequently he came in collision with Raja Prithviraj, the then king 
of Ajmir, and with many Hindu Jogis or Saints whom he is said to 
have vanquished by his superior miraculous power. As a result of 
his collision with Prithviraj, he, it is said, prophesied that the 
king would soon be defeated and killed by the Muslims. If he 
really prophesied thus, truly liis prophesy was fulfilled, A few 
months after the arrival of the saint at Ajmir, Sultan Muhammad 
Ghuri invaded India for the last time and defeated, captured, and 
killed Raja Prithviraj during the dose of the year, 1193 A.D., on 
the memorable battlefield of Tarain or Tirauri, where all powerful 
princes of Northern India assembled under the banner of the latter to 
give battle to the Muslim invader. It is a well-known fact that on 
this historic battlefield the Turks broke the back of Hindu power 
in Northern India. If, for this reason only, we give so much historical 
importance to the battle, we do not know, why we should not attach 


’ As regards the date of Khwajah Mu‘iiiu-’d-Diir Cfaithti’s airi\-al at Ajmir, 
tlrere are many discrepancies. But in ah liagiologies, it has been unanimously 
admitted that from Delhi he came to Ajmir at a time when Raja Prithviraj was 
reigning there and that following his arrival the fall of the Raja occurred. In almost 
all of the Urdu meinoirs of Sbwajab Mu'iau-’d-Din with which we have 

come across, the date of his arrival at Ajmir has been fixed at 561 A.H. corresponding 
to 1165 A.D. IiiFirishtah (Qiap. XII) too, the date 13561 A.H., but in Ain (p. 362), 
it is 589 A.H.=ii 93 A.D. We do not see any way how the date 1165 A.D. can 
be reconciled with the historical date of the last invasion of India (1193 A.D.) by 
Jluhamniacl Ghuri. Hence we accept the date of Ain here. 
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the same, nay even more, historical importance to the arri\'al of 
Owajah Mti‘Inu-'d-DIn Chi^ti at Ajmir ; for, with the preaching 
of Islam a new order began in India. No matter, whether as a 
result of the saint's prophesy or of some accidents, the fall of the 
Raja was hastened ; but it seems to be a historical fact that the 
saint’s arrival at Ajmir was followed by the Raja’s fall. As if, 
tlie saint heralded the new^s of the decline of Hindu power and the 
rise of that of the Muhammadans in India. In short, he was the 
man who first planted the true seed of Islam in Indian soil and 
introduced a new set of Islamic ideas and thought, hitherto unknown 
to the Indians. This great saint died on the i8th March, 1236 A.D. 
in Ajmir. 

Khwajah Mu'inu-'d-Dm was a great Sufi, a great 

preacher, and great saint of uncommon piety. He was an eminent 
organizer too. He organized an efficient group of Sufis, both Indian 
and foreign, and with their help he started a regular mission of 
Islam which survived him and worked for centuries. The Sufis 
belonging to his group are generally known as the Qhishtis and 
many of them were active propagandists, powerful preachers, and 
men of reputed miraculous powers (Karamat). Islamic thought 
and mystic philosophy were brought home to the people of India 
by them. Within a few ^^ears, their zealous and ever-increasing- 
activities were felt from one corner of India to the other. _;^wa3ah 
Qutbu-’d-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki (1142-1236 A.D.) of Ush, near 
Baghdad, was the principal ' i^alifah ' or spiritual vicegerent of 
I^wajah Mu'inu-’d-Dm Chiihti. He settled in Delhi, the capital 
city of India, whence he exerted a great influence over the whole 
of Northern India. Leaving aside the question of western part of 
Northern India, where hundreds of Mu'inu-'d-Din’s spiritual succes- 
sors worked for him, the eastern provinces such as Bihar and Bengal 
also w'ere brought under their influence, ^ah Abdullah Kirmani 
of Birbhum, Bengal, was the first Qii^tl saint who worked iir Bengal 
for his master ^wajah Mu'inu-’d-Dm Chishti in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century A.D. (Tadhkirah, part I, p. 103). He was 
a great saint who organized a new group in his own name and his 
activities were chiefly confined to the West Bengal and Bihar. 

Of Khwajah Mu‘inu-’d-Din Chi^ti’s spiritual successors, the 
name or^akhtiyar K^i has just now been mentioned above. 
Among Kaki’s spiritual successors, the name of Baba Faridu-’d-Dlii 
Shakrganj should be mentioned first, He was born in a village 
called ^utwal near Multan and buried at Pakpattaii in the 
Pimjab. He died on Monday, the rsth September, 1269 A.D. 
(Ain., Vol. Ill, pp. 363-64) and was a great Sufi, preacher and 
traveller. So far as our present information goes, he was the first 
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Chishti Sufi who visited the Deccan and converted a large number 
of Hindus to the Muslim faith. These coin^erts are known as the 
Dudekulas of Southern India (Pre. Is., p. 267 ; In, Isl., pp. 47, 48). 
Everjni’here in Bengal a tradition of Baloa Farid’s arrival in the 
countrj' is still current and a close exaiiiination of this tradition, 
as it is preserved by the people of different localities, convinces us 
that he came to Bengal at least once. 

Baba Farid was succeeded b}' tw'O of the most famous saints of 
India and they were 'Ala’u-’d-Din 'Ali Ahmad Sabir of Piran Kaliv 
(1196-1251) near Rurki, and Nizarau-'d-Din Awliya of Delhi (1236- 
1325). 'ifhese two saints were as active as tlieir master and both of 
them formed two distinct groups of followers, known after their 
own names. Two of the disciples of Nizamu-’d-Din Awliya were 
successively sent to Dewgiri, Deccan, and the^' were Mir Hasan 
‘Ulayi of Sanjir (d. 1335 A.D.) and Shaykh Burhanu-’d-Diu Gharib 
(d. 1339 A.D,). Both of them died and were buried in Dewgiri. 
His another disciple Akhi Siraju-’d-Din (d. 1357 A.D.) was sent to 
Bengal and from him a long line of spiritual successors proceeded. 

B. The Suhrawardis.— Another man, a contemporary of 
Khwajah Mu'inu-’d-Din Qiishti, exerted a tremendous influence in 
India during the period of establishment. He was Shaykh Shihabu-’d- 
Din Suhrawardi of BaghdM (1147-1234 A.D.). He was a great 
saint of wide renown, whom the people of Baghdad, Persia, 'Iraq, 
vSamarqand, Bukhara, and Afghanistan used to visit for spiritual 
training. He never came to India ; but India owes so much to 
him for Sufiism that his revered name cannot be omitted here. 
Many of his disciples and successors were famous saints of India. 
Like his illustrious contemporary^ Mu‘inu-’d-Din, he left behind him 
a long line of successors who covered the whole of Northern India 
within a few centuries, One of his Northern Indian disciples, named 
Shaykh Jalalu-’d-Din Tabriz! [vide Chapter on Bengali Sufis— 
Varendra centre), reached Bengal before 1200 A.D., when Raja 
Laksmana Sena, the last Hindu king of Bengal, was reigning. He was 
born of a very poor Muslim family of Etawa (Attava) in the United 
Provinces and after a twelve year’s study in different branches 
of Learning, he was compelled to leave his native place and roam 
over a vast tract of land. In course of his wanderings, he acquired, 
by dint of his long service, the merit of spiritual succession from 
Shaykh Shihabu-’d-D!n Suhrawardi. He at last settled in Bengal 
and converted many people to Islamic faith. He died in Pandua in 
the district of Maldah, Bengal, in the year 1225 A.D. 

Qa<^ Hamidu-’d-Din of Nagur, another great saint of India, was 
born in Bu^iara and came to Delhi with his father during the 
reign of Mu'izu-’d-Din Sham. He served for three 3''ears as Qadi 
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at Nagur ; but at last he resigned tlie service, went to Bag:hdadj 
and became the disciple of Shay^). Sliiliabu-'d-Din Suhrawardi. 
From Baghdad he returned to India and settled in the capital city 
of Delhi whence he tried to exert his influence all round. He died 
on Sunday, the 9th November, 1246, in Delhi and was buried there 
(Ain., Vol. Ill, p. 367 ; Tadhkirah, part I, p. 47). One of Naguri’s 
disciples, Shaykh Ahmad by name, attained a high celebrit)’ and his 
field of activity was at Badayun where he died and was buried (Ain.,. 
Vol. Ill, p. 369). 

Among the Indian spiritual successors of Shihabu-’d-Din 

Suhrawardi. Baha’u-'d-Din Dbakriya of Hultau (1169-1266 A.D.) 
was the most celebrated and most active. He followed the tradition 
of his master like a devoted and a loyal lieutenant. It was through 
his activities, the specific theosophical creed of the Suhrawardis 
uas estabhshed in India. He gathered around him a large band of 
follow'ers man}^ of whom attained India-wide fame. Among these 
the name of Sayyad Jalalu-’d-Din Surkhpush of Bukhara (1196- 
1201 A.D.) requires .special mention here. He belonged to the 
cefebrated Sayyad family of Bu^ara, which gave biitli to a good 
number of famous saints havii^ an intimate connection with India. 
He came to India and settled at Uch (now in Bhowalpur State) 
where he died in the year 1291 A.D. Surkhpush was spiritually 
succeeded by his grandson Sayyad Jalfil-bin Ahmad Kabir, generally 
known as Makhdum Jahaniyan (Lord of Mankind) (1307-1383 A.D.). 
He was a great traveller, who visited all parts of the Muslim world 
and preached Islam everywhere. A large number of Hindus of 
Bei^al and Sind were converted to Islam by him. He died on the 
2nd Februarjs 1383 A.D. at Uch and was buried there (Ain.,. 
\'ol. Ill, p. 369 ; Tadhkirah, part HI. pp. 147-150). One grandson 
of Makbdum Jahaniyan, named Sayyad Muhammad Shto ‘Alam 
(d. 1475 A.D.), was no less famous than any of his ancestors. ^ He 
played an important part in the political and religious life of his 
time; his tomb is at Rasulabad near Abmadabad.' CEncy. Is.,, 
part II, p. 488 : In. Isl., p. 123). 

C. The Junaydis.--So far as our knowledge goes, the Junaj’dis 
were the earliest Sufis, of whom we know something- Although 
they had a very earty historj'^ to tell, yet owing to utter lack of 
materials, we cannot discover a linl? of their Indian successors- 
Hujwiri was the earliest of the Junaydis, of whom we have already 
said something in connection with the earliest Sufis of India. Hujwlrl, 
better known as Data Ganj Ba]^^, was a native of (^azna. in 
Afghanistan. He settled at Lahore where his tomb is still visited 
by a large number of pilgrims every year. He w'as spiritualh- con- 
nected with Junayd of Baghdad (d. 910 A.D.), the founder of the 
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Junaydi order of darvishes (Ka^f. preface, pp. I, XVII, and foot- 
note. p. XVII). In his famous book on Stifiisin, Hujwiri hiinseh 
admits that he was tlie disciple of one AbCi-'l-Fadl Muhammad bin 
al-Hasan al-^uittali who held the doctrine of Jmiayd in Shfiism 
(Kashf., p. i66). Who spiritually succeeded Hujwiri in India, we 
do not know. Perhaps, he had none to succeed him here. In case 
there was a succession, tliere is no doubt that the link was broken 
by a long gap of nearly two hundred years, which was not filled up 
until after the advent of the Suhrawardis to India. 

During the first half of the fourteenth century, we hear of the 
career of a prominent Sufi, called Baba Ishaq Maghribi who belonged 
to tliis order of Sufis. Bom in Delhi, he came in contact with many 
eminent Sufis of his time and chose !^attu as a place of his activity 
and permanent residence. Henceforward, !Oattu became the 
centre of considerable interest to all belonging to this order of Sufis. 
He flourished during the reign of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq 
(1325-51 A.D.) (Aiu., Vol. Ill, p. 3/i). 

The work begun by Baba Ishaq was vigorously carried on by 
■one of his spiritual sirccessors, named Shaykli Nasiru-’d-Din Ahmad 
of ^attu. He was born in Delhi in the year 1336 A.D., of a iioble 
family of that city. This man directed his missionary campaign to 
Gujrat where he reached dining the reign of Sultan Ahmad {1411- 
1443). He was successful in his mission and many people received 
him with honour and respect. He died and was buried at Sarkhech, 
near Ahmadabad (Am., Vol. Ill, pp. 352, 371). 

One of the Sufis belonging to this order, was Shaykh Baha’u-’d- 
Din Junaydi. He worked in Sirhind and died there in the \^ear 
1515 A.D. It is said that he liked perfumes of any kind (Tadhkirah, 
part III, p. 18). Unfortunately, we have not yet met with any 
further account of activities of the Sufis of this order. Only one 
■or two stray names are found here and there, which require no special 
mention. _ Probably, this order produced no other prominent Sufis 
in India in the succeeding ages. 

D. The Shattaris. — During the last half of the fourteenth 
centuri' another man introduced a new order of the darvishes to 
India. This man was Abdullah Shattari who died in Malwa in 
the year 1406 A.D. (In Isk, p, 123}. Just like his eminent pre- 
decessors, Abdullah might have been spiritually succeeded by a 
long chain of successors, but unfortunately no such record is at 
present available. When he entered India, other orders of darvishes 
were very active. Abdullah brought with him a new set of ideas 
and somewhat fresh system of Sufi thought which had a very little 
similarity with those of other orders of darvishes. (For the detailed 
•study of the thoughts and ideas of the Shattaris, vide ‘Irshadatul’ 
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‘Arifm translated by l^aja I^an ; vide article oji ‘ Shattari\'a ’ 
in the Encyclopaedia of Islaiir.) Indians could not, in all pro- 
babilit}', accept him very warmly for the reasons of novelties in- 
troduced by him. However, his struggle for the establishment of 
this new order in India, was not in vain. 'I'hoitgh w'e do not know 
the extent of his success in India, we are more than srrre that 
Abdullah left behind him a loi^ line of spiritual successoi-s who 
took up the unfinished work, already begun bj^ their master. Among 
his successors, many saints were of outstanding personaIit3- and 
India-wide fame : Muhammad (^awth, the spiritual instructor of 
Emperor Humayuii, was a great saint of his time who died in 
A.D. 1562 at Gwalior (M.T., III, pp. 4-6) ; 'Baha’u-'d-Dm of Jaunpnr 
and his spiritual successor Mir Sayyad 'AH Qawsam (d. 1499 A.D.) 
of tire same place were Shattari Sufis of wide repute (Ain., \''ol. Ill, 
p- 373) : Shah Pir, who died in the year 1632 A.D., and was interred 
at Meerut, w’as another great Shattari saint in whose memory the 
Empress Nur Jahan built a maguificient tomb (E.R-E., Vol. XI, 
pp. 68-73). 

E. The Qadiris. — One of the living and most prominent 
Sufi orders of the Muslim world was introduced to India by ‘Abdu-’l- 
Karim ibn Ibrahim al-Jili' in the year 1388 A.D. This order was 
the order of the Qadiris. ‘Abdu-'l-Karim’ was born in A.D. 1365, 
in Jil^ or Gilan, a province south of the Caspian Sea, where ‘Abdu-'l- 
Qadir,’ the accredited fomider of the famous Qadiri order, was born 
exactly two hundred years before the birth of 'Abdu-’l-Karim.’ He 
ivas a great Suh poet and a learned theosophical author whose 
‘ Insanu-’l-Kauiil’ or the 'Perfect Man’ and ‘Nawadiru-'l-'Aynij^ah ’ 
or the ' Rarity of Vision ' still testify to liis wonderful abilit}'^ as an in- 
dependent Sufi thinker. ‘ He mentions that in A.H. 790 corres- 
ponding to A.D. 1388 he was in India at a place named Kushi where 
he conversed with a man under sentence of death for the murder of 
three notables ’ (Studies in Islamic Mysticism, R. A, Nicholson, 
p. 81, footnote No. 2, appendix I, p. 143). For how many years 
he had been in India, we do not know. Probabh' just after his 
Indian tour, he settled 'at Zabidau in Yemen with his Sha3'Wi, 
Sharaiu-'d-Din Isma-'il ibn Ibrahim al-Jabarti. The earliest date 
referring to his stay at Zabidan is A.H. 796— A.D. 1393-4, and the 
latest A.H. 8o5=A.D. 1402-3 From this, we can sm'mise that 
the period of his stay in India might have covered six to fifteen }^ears. 
He died at Zabidan sometime between A.D. 1406-1417. 

The next Qadiri saint who visited India, was one of the des- 
cendants of the illustrious founder of this order. His name was 
vShah Sayyad Niamatullah. Though he was a Sufi of no mean order, 
it seems that he could uot jjopularize his order in India. Probably 
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without any active spiritual successor, he died in the }-eai' 1430 A.D. 
(Taclhkirah, part III, p. 17). 

The work, which he could not finish, was ably performed by 
another man of his own illustrious family and he was Sar-yad 
Muhammad Ghawth of Jilan or Gilan. This great saint and pro- 
pagandist came to India in the year 1482 A.D. and soon took up 
tire work of his predecessors in his hand. He succeeded in his 
mission and died in the year 1517 at Uch w’here he pennanenth^ 
settled and left behind him a long chain of spiritual successors many 
of whom were famous and cajjable men. As, for example, we may 
cite the name of Shax’tti Mir Muhammad, generally l^nown as iliyan 
J'lir (d. 1635 A.D,}, the religious and spiritual guide of prince Dara 
Shikuh, brother of Aurangxib (Tadhkirah, part III, p. 18 ; IMapna', 
introduction) , _ 

F. The Madaris or the Uwwsis. — This order w'as first introduced 
to India bj' Badi'u-’d-Din entitled Shah-i-Madar. So long, scliolars 
had Ireen entertaining doubt about the historicity of this renowned 
saint. Although the saint pla3^ed a very conspicuous part in the 
development of Sufiisin in India and though the historic relics and 
traces were not wanting in many places of Northern India, \-et he 
was considered as a mj'thicai person to whom the ignorant people 
•of the whole of Gangetic plain were fabulously attached with gross 
superstition. We hope these doubts will now be dispelled the 
following account of Badi-'u-’d-Din taken from ' Mirat-i-Ma’dari ’ 
w-ritteu in the year 1653 A.D. and kept in manuscript form in the 
Buliar Dibrarj', Calcutta, 

Badi‘u-’d-Din w'as the son of one Abir Ishaq of Syria, a des- 
cendant of ancient Israelites. At one of the auspicious dawns of 
1315 A.D. (A.H. 715), he was born amidst the halo of heavenly 
light which brilliantly illuminated his father’s house in Syria. His 
real name was Badi‘u-’d-Dhi, but as he was the most illustrious 
•saint of his time, he was called the ' ShSh-i-Madar ’ or ‘ Quthu-'l- 
Madar’, both the titles meaning ‘ikxis of Saints'. He received a 
good education in his early days. He mastered the Quran, the 
Old and New' Testaments, the Psalms of David and other theological 
lores before he passed his teens (MS^, pp. 8-23). 

Shah-i-Madar belonged to the Uwysi order of dawishes. The 
reputed founder of this order was the famous saint Uwys Oarani, 
a younger contemporary of the Prophet. The chief characteristic 
of this order is the non-admissibility of ‘ Pjr ’ as a guide to the 
goal of union with God (MS., pp. 40-43). 

The exact date of the advent of ^ah-i-Madar to India is not 
known. From ' hataif-i-A^rafi ’ of the famous Indian Saint Mir 
Ashraf Jahangir Samani (d. 1405 A.D.), we come to know that Mir 
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A^raf was a companion of Badi‘u-'d-Din in one of liis tours to the 
holy city of Hecca, on the arrival at which Mr Aghraf parted with 
his companion who started for India (MS., p. 40; Tadhkirah, 
part I, p. 147). When Badi'ii-’d-Din reached India, Emperor 
Firuz Shah Tu^laq (1351-88 A.D.) was then reigning in Delhi (MS., 
p. 64). From this, it is clear that he came to India in a certain 
year between 1351-1388 A.D. On. his arrival at India, he first 
visited Gujarat and then Ajmir (MS., pp. 55-56), where he visited 
the tomb of lOrwajah Mu'iiiu-'d-Din ^i^ti from whom he received 
invisibly the permission to leave the place for Kaiiuj. On his wav 
to Kanuj, he lived for sometime at Kalpi (MS., p. 57), where he 
was received with great honour by the depxity of Sultan Firuz ^ah 
TugJjlaq (MS., p. 64). Then he visited Kanuj, Lucknow, Kantur, 
and Jaunpur (MS., pp. 68, in, 114, 117). When he reached the 
neighbourhood of Jaun]>ur, Sultan Ilorahim ^ah Sharqi (1400- 
1440 A.D.), his Qadi, and all the people of town came out in pro- 
cession to give a hearty reception to the great .saint. He staved at 
Jaunpur for a few years and preached his new creed among the 
people who became his disciples in large numbers. From Jaunpur, 
Badi'u-’d-Din ^ah-i-Madar repaired to Makanpur, near the city of 
Cawnpore in Oudh where he settled permanentl}' and died there on 
Thursday, i8th Jumadi I, A.H. 840, corresponding to 1436 A.D.. 
at the age of 125 v-ears (MS., p. 141). 

During his long tour from one end of the country to the other, 
he made many converts to Islam and many disciples to take up the 
task he had already begun. We do not take any notice of the 
incredible accounts of thousands of miracles which are said to have 
been worked by this great saint. These stories only testify to the 
veneration in which he is held by the people. 

Shah-i-Madar Avas succeeded by many eminent Sufis of India, 
among whom ‘Abdu-’l-Quddus of Ganguh (d. 1543 A.D.) was verv 
famous. Emperor Humayun visited him for the decision of some 
controversial points on religions matters (Ain., Vol. Ill, p, 374). 

One of the Bengali disciples of Shah-i-Hadar was Shah AllSh 
Avho was perhaps the first Madari deputy in Bengal. He was 
stationed at Gour in the district of Maldah (Mirat-i-Madari, p. 136). 

G. The Naq^baudis.— In the last part of the fifteenth 
century, another new dandsh order, called the Naqshbandl, was 
introduced to India by ^wajah Baqi Billah (d. 1603 A.D.). The 
founder of this order was Baha'u-’d-Din Naqsbband or the Painter. 
He was a native of Turkistan, died in the year 139S A.D., and was 
buried in Bukhara, !^wajah Baqi Billali, w'ho first brought the 
teachings of the Naqshbandis to India, was born in Delhi but educated 
and brought up in Kabul and Samarqand where he came in contact 
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\'-ith the Naqshbandi school of thoitght and admitted himself to 
riiat school. Being imbued with the teachings of that school of 
Sufi thought, he returned to India and preached his new ideas to 
this collntr^^ But he was not very successful in his mission. He 
settled in Delhi and died there in the }'ear 1603 A.D. (Tadh.ldrah, 
jDart III, pp. 90-92 ; In. Isl., p. 124). 

' This order does not seem to have been as much favoured with 
sticcess as the earlier orders. Perhaps this is due to the fact of its 
late entry on the scene, as it came to India about four centuries 
after ^wajah SIu'mu-’d-DIn Qii§hti made his appearance with 
his order, which has the largest following of all the fraternities. 
However, in recent times there has been a Naq^bandi revival in 
tlie Punjab and Kashmir. It is specially favoured by the educated ’ 
(In. Isl., pp. 124-125). 

From the above accounts where we have tried to trace the 
h.istory of Sufi movement in India, it will be seen that this move- 
ment of Islamic theosophic thought was firmly established on the 
Indian soil in the course of three centuries, viz. twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth. It is really amazing to note that in the course of 
these three centuries, every nook and corner of India was resounded 
with the Sufistic echoes produced by the Indians. 



YAVANAS IN EARLY INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS 
By O. Stein 

1. The earliest Indian inscriptions in which the ethnical term 
Yavana, middle-Indian Yona, occurs are the Rock-inscriptions of 
Asoka, II, Y, XIXI. The Yonas comprise here evidently the 
peoples of the five kings : Antiochos, Ptolemaios, Antigonos, Magas,, 
and Alexander, i.e. Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Kyrene, Epirus or 
Corinth, respectively. It is remarkable that the Kambojas and 
Gandharas, peoples of the North-West too, are emrmerated distinctly 
from the Yavanas (RI., V, cf. XIII). The RI., II and XIII refer 
to Antiochos as the representative of the Yona-kings.^ The conclu- 
sion seems to be that the term Yona in Asoka's time has been res- 
tricted to the western peoples outside India, the Jambudipa of 
Minor RI . j and it had to be added that in spite of the different 
nationality of the five peoples the common link which united them 
in the eyes of Asoka was the nationality of their kings, or, their 
official language at least, Greek. On the other hand, Asoka was 
aware of Yonas within his own realm, as he refers in RI., XIII 
(K. 9 ; Sh. 9 ; M. lo) to Yonas and Kambojas in his visaya ; in 
the same inscription, however, he distinguishes the former from all 
the other peoples by the statement (X- 38) that everywhere exist 
Brahmanas and Sramanas anaia Yonesu ‘ except among the Yonas '. 
To be strict, therefore, one cannot say that Asoka meant by Yona 
Greeks alone, though essentially he might have thought the subject 
of these five kings to be Greeks. 

xb. Chronologically the following passage in Rudradaman's 
Junagadh I. {Ep. Jnd., Vol. VIII, p. 43, 1. 8=L.‘ 965) belongs to the 
2nd cent. A.D., but the Yavana Tusaspha, alluded to here, was 
a contemporary’ governor of Asoka. Besides the form of the word 
Yavana (against Yona) the apparent Iranian nationality of the 
officer has to be noted. 

2. To the beginning of the first century B.C. perhaps one ma\'’ 
attribute the Besnagar I. (L. 669 ; add : D. R. Bhandarkah, 
JBBRAS., XXIII, 1914, 104-6) ; in that epigraph the ambassador 
of Antialkidas to Ka^puta Bhagabhadra calls himself a Yona ; his 
name is Heliodoros, his father’s name Dion, both real Greek uauies 


1 Ci. ,T. Oh.^bpentier, BSOS, VI, 1931, 303!!. 

* Ci- CII. I, p. ; Bliairdarkar, Asoka, 2nd cd., p. 29ft'. 

* i,.=I,iiders’ List in Ep. Ind., X, Appendix. 
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as that of king Antialkidas. Heliodoros, the diplomat, was born 
in Taksa^ila, but had embraced the Bhagavata-religion (cf. below, 
p. 15, 11. 14). 

3. BuTtler believed {Ep. Ind., II, p. 395) the inscriptions at 
Sanchi to belong to the 3rd cent. B.C. ; it is not possible without 
any reproduction to say to which age each inscription maj- belong. 
No. 364 {Ep. Ind., II, p. 395 = L. 547) announces the gift of the 
Setapathiya Yona. The latter word, Yona, carmot be here anything 
but the personal name of the donor, i.e'. he was called ‘ (the) Yona 
from Setapatha ’. Whether he was really a Yona, or an Indian 
by nationality, who got that name only, it is hardly possible to 
decide. May be that the foreigner, a Yavana by birth, became a 
Buddhist and settled down among his Indian co-believers ; for them 
he was ' the Yona that became his personal name. It may be 
the same with the monk who appears twice — it is very likely the 
same individual — as the Kaboja, i.e. Kamboja, from Nadinagara, 
i.e. Nandinagara [Ep. Ind., II, p. 97, no. 7=h. 176; p. 387, no. 287 


— L- 472)- 

4. Archseologists date the caiiya-h&W of Karli to the ist 
cent. B.C.* There is found a number of inscriptions, containing the 
term Yavana. Ep. Ind., VII, p. 53!., no. 7=!/. i093=£/>. Ind., 
XVIII, p. 327, no. 7, mentions the gift of a pillar by the Yavana 
Sihadhaya from Phenukakata, as it has been translated hitherto. 
The syntactical peculiarity of that and some other inscriptions 
(see below) is the genitive plural of the personal name, constructed 
with the genitive singular of the ethnicon Yavana {Yavanasa 
Sihadhaydna). Senart referred for that ajiomaly to Karli I. No. 3 
[Ep. Ind., WI, p. 511=!/. 1089), w'here therdnam bhamyamta 
Fimldadevasa is found. It is obvious that here the genitive pi. 
means a collective, a member of which is the venerable Indradeva ; 


and even as a pluralis majestatis would it be intelligible with a 
bhadanta, but hardl)’’ with a foreigner. 

Before proposing a new translation, a survey of inscriptions 
may find place here in which references to some corporation are 
evident. 


A Kuda I. (B. 1058) speaks of a Adhagacchaka Ramadata ; 
the gothi of the Bhattiprolu I. (L. 1332) mentions in 1. 15!. {Ep. 
Ind., II, p. 327, no. ill) a Janako Gosalakanam, the name of a 
family perhaps. In the Amaravati I. (!*• 1244) a householder Sidhatha 
of the Jadikiyas is met; his wife who erects a pillar for lights does 
it together with her relatives ; thus the husband may belong to the 


* See Cambridge History of India, I, 637 ; A. K. Cooii.4R.ts\vAny. Geschichte 
0---r indischen mid indones Kur.st, p. 31. 
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family of the Jadikiyas. Two brothers, Budhamita and Budhara- 
khita, SOQS of Asasama, inhabitants of Bhamkacdia, are called the 
Lamkudiyas (L. 1169) ; it is to be seen from that epigraph that neither 
the father’s nor the town’s name cotild be meant by Lamkudiya. 
A physician belongs to the Mamakavejiya (L. 1048), that may be 
a family or school of Mamaka-vaidyakas. The donors _of an 
upathana, a reception-hall, are Mala, the Mudhaki3’’a, and Anada, 
the Goli^ya : Lueders {L. 1151) sees in them members of the 
Murdhaka, resp. of the Golika caste; the former would correspond 
to the Murdhabhisikta, Murdhavasikta, the latter to the Golaka 
(Manu, III, 174) ; as these castes are rather of different rank and 
the names, too, are not quite identical, it seems preferable to explain 
them as families again or corporation. Pdbhdsasahas of Kakanava 
appear as donors in a Sanchi I, (L. 659) ; it is rather tempting to 
connect the Pdbhasasahas with the Kakanava-pabhasana in another 
Sanchi I. (L. 681) ; Kakanava (cf. B. 200, 340, 350 ; Ep. Ind., II, 
p. 366) is the ancient name of Sanchi ; the pdhhdsana was perhaps 
the officer who illuminated the Stupa, pdbhdsanasaha were the 
people who carried the illuminating utensils. A family-name is 
represented by the Pusiliyas (B- 1207) ; the same is to be supposed 
whh the Saphinej-aka. For, a Sanchi I. {Ep. Ind., II, p. 374, 
no. 161 = B. 229) runs thus ; Ujeniya Saphineyakand Isikasa 
ddnani ; another epigraph from the same place (1-c., p- 371, no. 137 
=B. 198) mentions Ae gift of the mother of the venerable 
(Ra ?)hUa, the Saphineyaka ; a third inscription (l.c., p. 401, no. 69 = 
B- 644) records the gift of the mother of Sagha the Saphinej^aka : 
this family must have been prominent inUjjain, and proud, too, of 
her origin.* Another famous family (or tribe, see Buehler, Ep. 
Ind., 11, p. 94 and a. 28) of Ujjain have been the Tapasiyas which 
are represented by six inscriptions (l.c., p. 105, no. 73=B. 307 I 
p. 373, no. I5I=B. 219, cf. B. 5&0 ; P- 373- no- 152— B. 220; 
p. 374, no. i6o=B. 228 ; p. 380, no. 223=B. 409). A Kanheri 
I. (B. 1012) records that a cave of the ihera bhayata Mitabhuti is 
the gift of the Sdgarapaloganas ; that ma}' be a family of merchants 
who went over the sea. A matronymical feudatory name is 
perhaps the Vakiliya (l.c., p, lOO, no. 27=B. 237, cf. 172), the 
descendent of queen Vakala or Vakila (l.c., p. 370, no. i27=L. 
169), mother of Ahimita (cf. Buehler, Ep. Ind., II, p.. 92!.). Besides 
ooMs (B. 273. 1339) there appear families of high officers (B. 1112}, 


* I'hat the uanie of the mother is not nieiitioiiecl occurs in Sanchi I. (l.c., 
p. 381, no. 225 s=:L. 411) also, the daughter’s name is .given only, perhaps becaii.se 
the votive .gift was for her .sake. 
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or libasikas^ [Ep. Ind., II. p. 372. no. I47=L- 214) donors, 
nowhere an individual’s name, 111 the genitive plur. An individual s 
name Kulika occurs on three copies of a matrix ot a Bhita seal, 
but there is also a seal with the legend KuUkanigama[sa\ which 
points to a corporation (Animal Report, ASI., I9ii''i2, p. 56). 

With these inscriptions in which a collective bodi-, either a 
family or some corporation appears, are to be linlced together those 
Kharosthi Inscriptions in which sahaya or sahayara, Sahara are 
met. The Fatehjang Stone I. of the year 68 (CII., II, i,_ no. XII, 
p. 2if.) mentions Vadhitirana sahayana danamukho, a gift of the 
Vadhitira companions; the Mucliai I. of the year 81 (CII., II, i, 
no. XIV, p. 29!.) records the well of the Vasisuga companions ; a 
well is the gift of the Pipalakhaa companions in the Kala Sang I. 
of the year 100 (CII., II. i, no. XVIIT, p. 52lf.) as in the Marguz 

I. of the year ii7(?), where sahaya darana is read (CII., 11, 

I, no. XK.y, p. 66f.), again a genitive plur. The same contents 
are offered by the Peshawar Museum I. of the year 168 (CII., II, 
I, no. XXVIII, p. 77ff.) : sahayara Tradasakurana danammukhe 
kue khanavide viharaini. as a gift of the Tra_da^aknra companions 
this well has been caused to be dug in the vihara ; or in the Shakar- 
darra I. of the year 40 (CII., II, 1, no. LXXXIII, p. i59^-). where 
tlie well is a gift of the Dronivadra companions. An individual is 
connected with father and sons, the Udiliaka; the word before 
pida° has been restored to sahaehi by Sten Konow (CII., II, i, 
no. XI/V, p. rioff.) and to suhaehi by N. G. Majumdar (JASB., 
XX, 1924, p. 8, no. 14) in the Jamalgarhi I. of the year 359. Here 
a family may be meant, as it happens to be the case in no. 2 of the 
Dhannarajika I. (CII., II, i, no. XXXV, _p. gof.), where the family 
of the Hodreas seems to be connected with the gift (cf. CII., II, i, 
pp. 74 and 164). Also the Uud I. of the year 61 (CII., II, i, 
no, IvXXXVII, p. I70f.) suggests _a gift of a family or some 
corporation of the Savira ; doubtful is the Naugram I. (CII., II, i, 
no. LXIII, p. 129}. _ .... . , 

The meaning of sahaya in those inscriptions is uncertain ; by 
no means one had to believe these companions to be mendicants, 
as the inscriptions use for the brothers who offer a votive gift for 
the sake of their co-fratres the expression sdrdhamcara or sardharn- 
vihdrin} In the legal literature the term saha^'^a is not Jound ; 
the Kautiliya Arthasastra mentions twice sahaya after syala, the 


1 For the sect of the Dhauiutariyas (Dharmottariyas) see L. 1094, 1095, 1152, 
not to speak of Jinist schools. 

® Cf. Konow, CII., II, i, p. 107, and nos. XL. XLII, XJ 4 II, XLIV : H. Kern. 
Manual of Indian Buddhi^i, 84 ; Pdi Text Soc. Diet., s.v., saddhi^. 
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wife’s brother (III, ii, 68) ; in IV, S, 85 the sahaya is either a friend 
or some partner, in the same chapter and in IV, 6, 83 the sahaya 
is found to be a partner or s^onpathizer in crimes. That cannot 
be the exclusive meaning of sahaya, rather the word means a com- 
panion, co-partner of anj* undertaking ; it is not the same as a mere 
friend with whom do not necessarily exist common interests ; 011 the 
other hand however, there is no proof that a sahaya was the member 
of a guild. That the gen. plur. appears either with a king’s name 
to indicate the djmasty or without a personal name, is known 
from inscriptions.^ In the Amaravati I. No. 7 {Ep. Ind., XV, jj. 
263) the word -kula is found with a name of donors ; in no. 10 
{ibid., p, 264) occurs the name of Revata Padipudilni/yanam, and 
nobod}’- would be inclined to translate that otherwise than b}- (a 
gift) of Revata of the P. family or community; that inscription 
proves also that in such cases where a personal name is followed by 
a name in gen. plur., the former must be an individual name. *Sons 
of some man or a nigama are the donors in the Amaravati I. Nos. 
14 and 15 (ibid., p. 265), 

There is little doubt that the inscription, mentioned above, 
means therefore the Yavana of the Sihadhayas, i.e. Sirnhadharas. 
Whether these had to be understood as a family or some cori^oration, 
it is not possible to decide. 

5. Again, an inhabitant of Dhenuk^ata was tlie donor, 
mentioned in the Karli I. No. 10 {Ep. Ind., VII, p. 55f- = 
L. 1096) : it contains the words only : Dhenukakatd Dh^am- 
mayavanasa. Senart preferred to a translation ; (gift) of Dhamma,® 
a Yavana from Dh., the explanation : community of the Buddhist 
Yavanas, ' or ratiier.a Buddhist Yavana who has modestly omitted 
his personal name ’. That a pious layman omits his name, is not 
proved by votive inscriptions, the less is it probable for a foreigner 
who wants to underline his new faith ; from a grammatical point 
of view the compound Dhammayavanasa cannot be divided in the 
sense suggested, that would be Dhammasa Yavanasa ; a comraunitj’, 
again, would not use the singular-. -There is no other way than to 
explain the name as a personal one, the donor was called Dhamma- 
yavana ; either he was a Yavana by birth who got after his con- 
version that new name or he was called so by Iiis Indian friends, 
as he had no Indian name as yet. From that epigraph it is to 


* Cf. Ep. l»d., IX, i>. 269!. ; JBORS., 19, r933, p. 130, 11. i : E-p. hid.. XV, 
p. 263, !io. 8 ; the identity of the Pakotakas with the VakStakas, suggested here, 
p. 2601., and p. 268 on no. 27 (Ep. Ind., XV) is rather doubtfu], 

* Senast's argument (p. 56) that the simple name of Dhainma applied to a 
Buddhist is surprising, cannot be upheld nowadays in face of the Nagarjiuiikorida 

Ep. Ind., XX, p. 25, K, line I, and p. 37. 
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be seen that the Yavanas of which nationality they may have been, 
either retahied tlieir indigenous name, or were called only Yavana ; 
some of them, perhaps after entering the order, received Indian 
name?. 

6. The collection of Karli I. was enriched by the publication 
of newly found inscriptions by Mr. 1\I, S. Vats, Ef. Ind., p. 325ft., 
no. IV (l.c., p. 326) mentions the gift of a ihllar Yavanasa Dhama- 
dhayanam from Dhenukakata. In accordance with the remarks, 
made above (p. 8), the donor is not the Yavana Dhamadhaya, but 
the Yavana of the Dliamadhayas. Like the Siinliadharas of no. 4 
these may have been the Dharmadharas,' either a family into which 
the Yavana was received, or a corporation. 

7. No. X {E-p. Ifid., XVIII, p. 328) records the gift of a pillar 
by the Yavana Y asavadhanandlmj , that is of the Yasovardhanas, 
from Dheuukakata. 

8. While in the previous inscriptions the genitive plur. follows 
after the genitive sing. Yavanasa, in no. IV (p. 327), the order of 
words is inverted : Dhenukakata Culavakhana Yavanasa thabhoddna. 
The editor believes Cula^’akha to be a personal name, he reads 
°khanldm/ and translates (Additions and Corrections, p. x) : gift of 
the Yavana Yaksa the Junior. In accordance with the grammar 
and with that of the inscriptions the reading had to be °yakhdnani, 
but the reproduction of the impression does not show a long a.® 
Nevertheless the translation would be : gift of a pillar by the Yavana 
of the Culayalchas (=Ksudrayaksas) from Dhenukakata. 

9. Of greater importance is no. i of these Karli I. {Bp. Ind., 
I.C., p. 325f., cf. Additions and Corrections, p. ixf.) ; the corrected 
reading runs as follows ; Umehakakata Yavanasa Citasa Gatdnani 
ddnam Hiahho, (this) pillar is the gift hy the Yar’ana Cita of the 
Gatas from Umehakakata. 

10. It seems natural to connect with that Karli epigraph tu'o 
inscriptions from Junnar. One of them (L. 1182) mentions the 
gift of a bhojanamatapa to the samgha bj' the Yavana Cita of the 
Gatas. Though there is no evidence, it seems probable that these 
two Citas are the same individuals, as both are described as Yavana 
and of the Gatas. 


^ Dhannadhara appears as the name of a Jinist female or inui in a Mathura 
I. of Saqiv. 99, L. 75, cf. Additions, p. 168. 

. * 'I'te personal name Yaksa. in a diminuti\'e fonu or as a pet-name, is met 
in inscriptions as Yakhila (L. 376, 580, 816), nuns are named Yakhi (L. 254. 344, 
500). For Cula-, prefixed to personal names, cf. Culakanha in L- 1243, and names 
like Culacamadamukha (F., 1. 2); Cula-Catisirinika (B., 4. !. 5): Culabudha (K.): 
Cularaula (F., 1 . 2) of the Nagarjuiiikonda 1 . (Ef. hid.. XX; XXI, p. 68, in N.. 
I. 3 : Jakhana . . .). 
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II. The second Jiiniiar I. (L. 1154) says that two cisterns are 
the gift of the Yavana Irila of the Gatas. It is for the first time 
that in these votive inscriptions besides the word Yavana a personal 
name occurs, and further the genitive plur. of a noun. The strange 
appearance of the personal names, Cita and especially of Irila, has 
led some scholars to see in them foreigners of the Gatas, i.e. the 
Goths, a Germanic people * ; Lueders explained the ethnicoii as 
corresponding to a Sanskrit Garta. An Indian people, it must be 
admitted, of Gartas is not known ; in some lexicons is found the 
explanation for garta, containir^ inter alia Trigartarn^e (Hemacandra, 
Anekarthas, II, 163), resp. Trigartabhede (Mediul), and Trigaiiadese 
(Viivakosa, quoted in the Vacaspatya) ; that is hardlj’- satisfying for 
an assumption of a real people of Gartas. The ‘ Gothic ’ theory 
gets support by the personal names, Cita and Irila ; the former has 
been explained as east-gothic Tzitta, old-engl. Tidda ; Tatin in- 
scriptions offer Tzita, Zita as personal names ; M. Olsen, however, 
preferred to an east-gothic stem Hild-, which has been suggested, 
a Germanic +Skeldwa, +Skildwins. The name Irila has been 
told to be Gothic ErilaR, or EirilaR. But it cannot be denied 
that there exist objections against the ‘ Gothic ' theory. The first 
argument contra is the name Gata ; the name of the Goths was 
Gutan-. angles. Gotan-, old-nordic Gotar-, in Greek and Latin 
authors forms occur with u, generally with 0, in Ptolemy's Geography. 
Ill, 5, 20, the name appears as Gythones, nowhere, however, a form 
with a is met. I am aware that linguists will say that the first 
a is due to the harmony of vowels ; but, as the Indian alphabet 
possesses a long 0, the reason for application of that law is not to 
be seen. There existed a people of the Gu(^s in Madhyadesa, 
so that the name Gutan- cannot have been anything strange for 
the Indian language (Varaham. Brhats., XI\^, 3; Markandeyap., 
LVTII, 7). The various readii^s on coins of the Parthian rulers, 
Gondopharos and Abdagases, in Kharosthi Guduvhara, who is 
supposed to be a member of the Gudas, offer Guda and Gada.^ 
But that is irrelevant for the explanation of the word Gata itself, 


* Sten Konow, JRAS., 1912, p. 379II. ; later literature quoted by A. V. 
Premersteis, Zeitsdirift f. deutsches Altertun uiul deutsche Literatur 60. 1923, 
72 f. 

* CIL, TI, I, Iiitrod., p. xlv f. ; Smith, Catal. of tlie Coins iu tlie Indian 
.Museum, Calcutta, I, p. 55, no. 10 ; p. 57, no. 2 ; Whitehead, Catal. of Coins in tlio 
Panjab Museum, I, p. 151, nos. 39-41 ; p. 157, uo. 64f. The change of iiiten-ocalif 
rf to Ms not found in Western. India, while Jaugada (cf. CII., I, Introd., p. c), e.g. 
knows that hardening of the dental media between vowels. In Kharosthi I., as 
shown by Konov? (CIL, II, i, Introd., p. c). however, intervocalic t had a voiced 
pronunciation ; there are many examples of i instead of Skt. / in these Kharosthi I. 
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as well as the supposed readings on two Kluiroslhi iiisoriptions 
(CII., I, LfV and LV, A, p. i2of.) of -'Ga ?/ta, resp. G;tdaasa ; in 
the former name Ga is uncertain and i]i the latter, too. the reading 
is far from being unquestioned. Again the name Gotan- for the 
Goths would not have caused obstacles to an Indian tongue, as a 
monk is called Gota iiia Sanclii I. (L- 685) ; one inaycoin])nre also the 
often-occurring name Gotiputa and its variants of earl\- inscrip- 
tions. Further, in the earliest inscriptions we liud Yo/ui, which 
later on in accordance with the Sanskritization of public records 
becomes Yavana: would it not be logical to await a Ginhifaiia 
instead of *Gofana ? The inscriptions, where these ‘ Gothic ’ names 
appear, belong on paljeographical reasons- to the first half of the 
2nd cent. A.D. Ptolemy whose Geography has been ([uoted above 
and who wrote in the first decennium.s of the same century, tiiough 
his source may be some years earlier, knows tlie Goths as a people 
of Sarmatia. in Eastern Europe, north of the Black Sea, where they 
settled about the middle of the 2iid cent. A.D.' The probability 
to find Goths in India, shortly after they had taken hold of their new 
home on the Black Sea, is not great. Now, for the ])ersoiiaI names the 
necessity to look for foreign etjnuolc^ies is not given. Ciri. doe.s 
not quite comply with the rules of a Skt. Citra which corresponds 
to an middJe-Indian Citta ; a negamain a Bhattiimolu I. {Ep. hid., 
II, p. 328f., third casket) is called Citaka ; the cerebralization in 
Cita may be due to the same circumstance to which Yavana owes 
its cerebral n in nos. and 8 above and 13 below. Irila does not 
look like an Indian name ; the reading is correct ; other\'.-ise one 
would suggest the reading Isilisa,^ a name occurring in iiiscri])tions. 

In the former Yavana I. Yavana has been explained to be a 
personal name, here we meet, besides Yavana, special personal names, 
but also the name of the people. The third possibility, where \avana 
and a personal name without the people to whicli he belonged is 
indicated, is found in a third inscription from Jiniiiar. 

12. L- 1156 mentions the gift of a barhhaAvara by the \avana 
Camda ; here the Yavana bears an undoubtedly Indian name, 
Caiidra. And this name is given again in the genitive plur. It 
seems that the genitives must be taken as family-names. There 
are other instances of that in the Nagarjimikonda I. ; the clans or 
families of the Kulahaka {B., 4, 1. 3 ; Ef. Ind., XX, p. 18; there- 
from, apparently the Kulaha-vihara in F., 1. 3) ; of the Dhanaka 
(B., 2, 1. 4; ibid., p. 18) ; of the Pukiya, Pukiya, or Pugiya (A., 


^ Cf. L. Schmidt, Philolog. Wochenschrift 47. 1927, 176. 

^ Franke, ZDMG., 50, 1896, 595, reads Trilisa ; perhaps the y could l)c a dis- 
siiiiilation on account to the I and to the two s. 
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2. 1. 6 : C., 3. 1. 7 ; ibid., p. i6; C., 5, 1. 2, p. 20; E., 1. i, p. 21 ; 
M., I, 1. 4; ibid., XSI, p. 65 ; M., 9, 1. 3 ; ibid., p. 67}; of the 
Hiramnaka (B., 4. 1. 4; Ep., Ind., XX, p. 18). There is no proof 
at all tliat the Vavanas, where they appear in connection with a 
genitive plur., are ' Yavanas ’ at all, they may be personal names of 
members of Indian families, or, of some corporations (cf. above 
nos. 3 and 5). Only in the cases where, besides the term Yavana, a 
pereonal name is found there we could assert that a foreigner has 
been received as a member of an Indian family, nothing more. 

13. To the end of tlie ist cent. A.D. may belong the Nasik I. 
No. 18 [Ep. Ind., VUI, p. 9of.=T. 1140), as it shows palaeo- 
graphicai forms like Usavadata’s Nasik I. No. ii [ibid., p. 78f.). 
Idragnidata (=Indraganidatta), son of the Northerner from Datainiti, 
the Yonaka Dhammadeva, made a gift of a cave, excavated on 
the hill of Tiraranhu (Trirasmi), a cetiya ghara and a cistern and his 
own son to the sarngha for the sake of his parents. The father 
of this pious Buddhist is said to be a Northerner from Datamiti 
fDatamitiyakasa) ; the excavation of the place sees in it the town 
JDemetrias, mentioned by the geographer Isidore of Kharax, chap. 19 ; 
in that case a metathesis of syllables had taken place wliich is 
not found in other forms of that name.* Be it as it may, the Yonaka. 
though aware of his paternal home, perhaps from Arachosia, uses 
Indian forms for his family names as well as for his relatives. Perhaps 
it is not hazardous that he again is a Buddhist ; for the teaching 
of that faith has cancelled the barriers of racial and social groups ; 
the Bhagavata Heliodoros and his father did not change their 
Greek name, hardly they had become naturalized Indians, as the 
former was only an embassy to India proper, the latter had not 
left his home, Taksasila, at all. 

14. The Nasik I. No. 2 (Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 60, 1. 5 ; L. 1123) 
of Gotami Balasiri refers to the king Siri-Satakani Gotamiputa’s 
victory by the destruction of the Sakas, Yavanas, and Palhavas. 
Whether that is a fact or a mere rhetorical-panegyrical repetition of 
the Epic formula, it is difficult to decide. 

15. In the Nagarjunikonda I., F., 1. i {Ep. Ind., XX, p. 22), 
the Yavana seems to belong to the countries which have been cou- 


' A sealing i'roin Besnagar mentions a Timitra (ASI., AR., I9i4*r5, pp. 771', 
see IHQ., IX, 1933, p. 798!.; cf. the Yavanaraja Dimata of the Kharavela I., to 
be read aevording to the last publication {lip. Ind., XX, p. 84, n. 31), Dimita ; 
finally, the coins in Kharosthi CWhitehead, Catalogue of the Coins in the Paiij.ilj 
Museum, I, p, 14. no. 26) read; Dime .. — ^For the suggested town Demetrias cf. 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real encyklopsedie der klass. Alert., IV, 2765, 5.— For theoplioiic 
names of Hindu religion in inscriptions of Buddhist devotees cf. L. 605. 943, 
944, 1089. 
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verted to Buddhism, as told in literary sources (see Vogel, ibid., 
pp. /f,, 36). 

As far as the material at disposal allows it. these are the earl3' 
inscriptions in which the term Yona, resp. Yavaua, occurs. But 
there are some epigraplis where that term, indeed, is not found, 
but personal names at least of Greek make. 

16. On tlie Swat relic vase (CII., II, i, Jio. i. p. iff.), the 
meridarkha Theudom is found in an inscription which, according to 
the editor, Sten Konow, might belong to the ‘ middle of the first 
century B.C.' Not only the name, but also the official title which 
occurs once more on a Taxila copper-plate {ibid., no. 2, p. 4!), 
point to a Greek individual. He as his colleagire, the name of which, 
has not been presented, was a Buddhist. It may be remarked 
alreadr' here that in this, as in the following epigraphs where Greeks 
are mentioned, if it is allowed to infer from the name to the nationality' 
of its bearer, that nowhere the term Yavana is to be found. The 
explanation of that fact is not far to seek : while the former inscrip- 
tions are the memorials of foreigners or people with a foreigner’s 
name in an Indian ruled country, here the donor is a citizen of a 
Greek State or at least a State, organized according to Hellenistic 
norms. The somehow odious attribute ' Yavana ’ was out of 
place in such a case ; on the other hand it is interesting to see how 
far Buddhism had influenced the foreigners in their own territory’^ 
wlien high administrative officers without being forced from selfish 
reasons professed Buddhism. 

17. The name Theodores [a Greek Devadatta) is met twice 
more in Kharosthi I. The Kaldarra I. of the year 113 (CII., II, 
I, no. XXIV, p. 65!.) records the laydng out of a tank by Thaidora, 
the Datiaputra. Though the name of the devotee is Greek, his 
father’s name is someway strange ; Senart saw in liim an Iranian 
name Dati, while Konow explains Datiaputra as a tatpurusa, ‘ it 
may' represent datiku, dattika, or dantika,^ and be a name, an 
ethnic, or an occupational designation The analogies, quoted by 
the same scholar on behalf of the Mathura Dion capital (p. 35), point 
to a personal name, and it would be natural to suppose a Greek 
one. The rare occurrence of a name like Ddtos and Datos does not 
recommend itself ; taking into account the misrepresentation of the 
vowels in Thaidora it is difficult to say which name it may'- be. 

18. It is curious that among the many names of Greek rulers 
in India the name Theodoros is not found while it occurs a third 


’ Dati is a monk’s name (L. 148). Datia would correspond, as poiuled out by 
Koxow. to Dantika ; Dathika is a Tamil ruler of the i.st cent. conquered by 
Vattagamani, .see CHI.. I, p, 610. 
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time on two silver cups from Taxila (CII., II, i, no. XXXVII, i 
and 2, p. g/i.). The form is a new one again, Theutara who is a 
son of Tha^'ara ; the inscription is said to be contemporaneous with, 
the Jihonika record. Konow explains the name as Indian Sthavara,. 
one may compare the Mathura I. (L. 140 Add.) where a Sthavara- 
jatra is read. As Thavara does not look like a Greek name, it is 
difficult to say of what nationality Theutara may have been. 

19. A. case like that should warn a hasty assertion of Greeks 
in India though their names seem to indicate it. Approximativel.v 
to the ‘ first half of the first century of the Christian era ’ is assigned 
the Bajaur seal (CII., II, i, no. Ill, p. 6) which offers the legend ; 
Sit- Thcttdamalsal . Konow has discussed the meaning of the puzzling 
S3dlable sy on the Coins of Hermaios uud Kujula Kadphises, ex- 
plaining it as the Sakan shau, ‘ king' (lutrod., p. Ixiii f.). There 
are heavy hesitations to be brought forward against such an asser- 
tion : first, one would expect such a title to see used in Kharosthi 
legends also, but it does not appear ; further, if sy follows the Greek 
legend basileds sieros before the personal name of Hermaios, it does 
not ill the legend Koran sy zaoou Kozola Kadaphes ; and where 
at ail the title shau is used'? Konow states himself (p. 175) that 
Kaniska used the KhotanI 6aka fomi shao ; in inscriptions sdhi 
or saha only is foruid. The s in Kusanasa has been rendered by 
Greek r. we had to expect the same, as on the coins, here too. but 
find a clear s. Greek y maj’’ represent Indian u, but the latter is 
in these legends in Greek language alwaj'^s 0. And the fact that 
the well-known title -paonano pao is never rendered by sy is decisive 
against the explanation, proposed by Konow ; and why should it 
be SH in Kharosthi on that Bajaiu’ seal? There is no urgent reason 
to connect sii with the sy of the coin-legends, except it would be a 
misunderstood formula. But why again should a Greek ruler use 
the unintelligible su ? Greek 0 is represented b)- ti in these in- 
scriptions, if it were Greek, the name would be : Sotheodama’sa-'. 
Such a Greek name docs not exist ; and as it is veiy doubtful that 
a Greek (Hellenistic) king would have used the unintelligible title 
su, u'ithout a Greeli legend, the syllable ma>' be explained as the 
Indian prefix su-, or the name is not a Greek one at all. 

20, Among the minor finds from Taxila are two silver plates 
(CII., II, I. no. XXX\ai, 3 and 4. p. gSf.) with the inscription: 
Mumjnkritasa, resp. Mirnjukritasa. KoNOW believed the second part 
of the name to be Greek, like iu Demokritos, while the former part 
seems to be strange. Jlanju- is well known from the Mahayana 
pantheon, while Munja is a later king’s name; on the Bimaran 
\'ase occurs Mumjanamda, and Mu/m/javamda ; on a greenish soap- 
stone plaque from Taxila the reading in Kharosthi letters is found : 
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Mamjuniinasa.^ These different forms might point to a foreign 
element in that name, as tlie freedom in the use of vou'els in 
Xheodoros-names shows ; but it may be due to the dissimilation, 
resp. assimilation of vowels too. For krita it seems not necessai>' 
to suggest a Greek form, because in the Kharosthi 1. r is represented 
sometimes by ri, as shown by Konow himself {CII., II, i, Introd., 
p. xcvii) who calls it ‘ Sanskritism Thus the name ^luhju-, 
resp. Minjukrta would range with Manju-, or Muiijakrta. The 
compound of a Greek kritos with a non-Greek Munja- or Minja- 
is not less improbable as a Greek name. 

21. One would be inclined to take the inscription on a copper 
seal (CII., II, I, no. XXXVII, 7, p. 101) to represent a Greek name 
according to the reading : Denipasa which could be a Greek Deinippos. 
But the first letter seems to be ratlier ja, as met many times in 
the first line of the Sui Vihar I. (Plate XXVI) ; the second letter is 
ni, while the third must be read as la ; sa is certain. Thus the 
reading of the name runs : Jmilasa. Here one observation may 
find place ; the often-occurring suffix -la in personal names ; whether 
these forms are due to the expression of affection only or to some 
substratum, that question may be left open. 

22. The impression to have to deal witli a Greek name is 

evoked also by a Jamalgarhi image halo I. (CII., II, i, no. XI/VII, 
p. 114) by its reading: Sapahae danamukha. Konow suggested 
' Sapha or Supha might correspond to Greek It does 

not seem necessary to think of a Greek female name, though 
one would remember rather a name like that of the Lesbian poetess 
Sappho, a name, occurring in Greek inscriptions. On the other 
hand, there has been found a Greek inscription in the temple_ of 
AmmoiiRa (at the modern village Redesiye, Egypt) in which 
an Indian whose name is given as Hojxuv renders his thanks 
to the god Pan Euodos for tlie happy journey,^ ila}- be 
that this name is a Greek transliteration of the same Indian 
name the feminine form of which is Sapha ; cf. the family of the 
Saphineyaka. 

23. * No doubt is possible on the Greek name on a Peshawar 
sculpture no. 1938 (CII., II, r. no. LXX, p, 134), offering the in- 
scription Mimmdrasa, i.e. the gift of Menander. 

24. The Zeda I. of the year ii {ibid., no. LXXV, p.^i42ff.) 
mentions the gift of Hipeadhia according to the reading of Konow, 
who says ‘ It is tempting to compare Greek names, such as Hippeos, 


’ Annual Report, ASI., 1928/29, 1933, p. 55. 
» Cf. ZII., 3. 1925. P- 318. 
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Hippias lii this case the second part of the name remains un- 
explained ; it is hardly an Indian or Gi'eek name. 

25. On the Kaniska casket (CII.; II, i, no. LXXII, pp. I35ff.) 
the reading and interpretation have been unanimously accepted ’ 
that it deals with a gift, ‘ the slave Agisala was the architect as 
Konow puts it. The interpreters have found also that this name 
represents a Greek Agesilaos. One circumstance, however, must 
strike the reader : that Agisala is said to be or calls himself a das.a, 
i.e. dd^a. The institution of the clerical office of a navakammika 
is known not only from the Buddliist texts, but also from man^' 
inscriptions. To the earl}’’ Brahml I. are to be added KharosthI 
I., so that the institution was a common one and not restricted to 
a special school. From the former we learn that the navakammika 
is a pupil of a monk (k- 154) or a bhadanta and hhdnaka, or thera 
(L. 773 ; 1250) ; and more insight allow'S a Kanheri I. (k- 987) into 
the worldng departments of the monks. From the Nagarjimikonda I. 
we learn that the title navakammika is derived from the ‘ new 
building w’hatever it may have been a cetiya or a stiipa, etc. {Ep. 
Ind.. XS, p, Ilf., cf. p. 30). Besides the Kaniska casket three 
other KharosthI I. offer the title : in the Taxila copper-plate of 
Patika of the year 78 the navakamika Rohinimitra carried out the 
building order of Patika, viz. a relic of Buddha and a satnghdrdma ; 
he is mentioned in the last line, written distinct in smaller letters 
than the others (CII., II, l, no. XIII, p. 23ff.. cf. 28); in the 
ilanikiala stone I- of the year 18 {ibid., no. LXXVI, p. 145^.) 
the navakamiiga appears in the last line again. And the same 
position takes the navakarmia in the Hidda I. of the year 28 {ibid., 
no. kXXXII, p. 157!.) ; his name and title are the last words of the 
historical portion of the epigraph. From all that it seems but a 
sound deduction that also in the inscription of the Kaniska casket 
the last words must be those containing the name and title of the 
navakarmia. As the rules of Vinaya and the inscrijjtions show the 
navakammika cannot have been a slave, akeady from the reason 
that no monk could be called a slave.® Konow refers to the 


^ Besides Konow, l.c., p. cf. Foucher, greco-bouddhique dti 

Gandhara. II, p. 53if. 

^ Whether the reading of a navakamika in the Ainara\'ati I. No. 40 {Ep. 
Ind., XV, p. 270) is c(5rrect, though the photograph supports it, may be qaestioiii.-d ; 
probably the left part of the horizontal stroke is missing, navakamika seems to be 
intended (cf. 1 . 3 : dhatmkadhiko) ; for nuns in that office see Keen, Manual, p. bq, 
11. I. The following padhana^ cannot mean ‘ tlie chief of the overseers as padhiina 
lias neither in Pali that lueaiiiiig nor the office would be called thus ; cf. the 
niahdnnvakamaka in no. 55 (ibid... p. 274J. If the reading of pari° is preferred after 
padhdna perhap.s the monk may be meant who had to inspect the padhdna, cf. 
the padhdnamadava in the Amaravati I.. L. 1230, Corr., p. 179. 
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interval between da and sa ; ' and some dots are visible below the 
ornamental streamers which depend from the frieze, but they ar'e 
not part of the writing ' ; whether dasa is to be connected with 
some other word, being perhaps the genitive, it is not possible 
to say from the reproduction. ‘ Though there is every probability 
that the artist has been a Westerner, there is no certainty to call 
him a Greek as long as the riddle of dasa is not solved. 

26. Names like that do not necessarily indicate the nationality 
of their bearers ; but sometimes it seems difficult not to suggest a 
Western name at least, if not a person of that nationality which is 
indicated by the name. Thus on a gem of the Pearse-CoUection 
(now Indian Museum, Calcutta) a isaka warrior with pointed head- 
dress is found and a Kharosthi inscription reads; Titasa {Annual 
Report, Arch. Survey of India, 1928/29, p. 137). That legend 
remembers a Roman name Titus. In that atmo^here of Roman 
connections might belong the title kaisara in the Ara I. of the year 
41 (CIL, II, 1, no. I.XXXV, p. 162ft.). 

From a strict historical point of view, to sum up, there is little 
proof of Greeks in India besides some few clear instances like that of 
the Besnagar inscriptions (no. 2 and p. 15, u, 14), or the Theodores 
inscriptions (no. 17!.). The term Yavana does not indicate 
Greek nationality, and it is remarkable that in inscriptions where 
that term appears no Greek names are to be found, except the 
instance of Besnagar, just mentioned. On the other hand, personal 
names of Greek appearance do not possess the attribute Yavana. 
It would be, therefore, commendable to be cautious to infer any- 
thing from the term Yavana in early Indian inscriptions. 

As the places from which the Buddhist Yavana-donors come 
have not been identified, it is difficult to say whether there existed 
Yavana-colonies in places like Dlieiiukakata, Umehakakata. And 
it ^rees with the remarks, just made, that there, where we have 
to deal really with Greeks, they are either ambassadors or officials 
(cf. meridarches) of Hellenistic States or princes. Finally, the 
occurrence of Indian names as navakammika on Buddhist monu- 
ments belonging to the Gandhara school may be a memento not to 
lay too great stress on the Greek nationality of Agisala (110. 24), 
all the less as the word dasa seems rather puzzling. From a social 
point of view one gets the impression that Yavanas, whoever they 


* The passage in question is to be seen best in A. K. Coomaraswamy's 
Geschichte d. ind. u. indon. Kunst, PI. XXIV, fig, 89; I,. Bachhofbr, Die true- 
hindische Plastik, I, p. 8of. and n. r, points out that the work must have been 
trusted to a first-class artist, and that the joinuig of the tliree free figures show much 
more the w'estem origin of the work than the name of the artist. 
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might have been, were absorbed by the Indian society, if we can 
infer from the Buddhist votive inscriptions ; that these foreigners 
became also adherents of Indian religious systems is clearly to be 
seen from their own confession. Nowhere, therefore, existed, accord- 
ing to these early inscriptions, Greek colonies in the last centuries 
before and in the first centuries after the beginning of the Christian 
era in India, with social or religious independence. 




A BUDDHIST ESTIMATE OF UNIVERSALS 

By Satkari Mttkkrjee 

Tte philosophers of the Nyaya-VaUe^ka school have postulated 
two difierent types of universals or genuses {jatis), viz. (i) Existence 
[saUd], and (2) Substantiality and the rest. The first is the highest 
universal, the universal par excellence, the summum genus (pard- 
jdti), because it only serves to bring all existents together under 
one category’- and emphasizes their comnrunity of nature without 
any reference to their mutual differences. A universal has been 
defined as a unitary (ekam), eternal [nitya) principle underlying and 
informing a number of individual beings. ‘ Different individuals 
are grouped under one category by virtue of this unitary principle 
whidr inheres in them, one and all. Its supreme function is assimila- 
tion. The highest universal, viz. existence, exercises this function 
par excellence. The other universals, viz, the substance-universal 
[dravyatva) , the quality-universal [gunatva), the action-universal 
[karmatva), are minor universals {apard jdti' s) , because they not only 
assimilate different individuals into one class or group, but they 
also serve to differentiate one class and the members thereof from 
another class and its constituent members. Thus these universals 
have a double function aud a double aspect, viz. assimilation and 
differentiation. The highest universal exercises the function of 
assimilation alone, which is the proper function of a universal. 
Hence it is called the highest and supremest of all universals. 

These philosophers further maintain that these universals are 
objective entities and are envisaged in perceptual cognitions as 
much as individual objects, as the idea of universals arises on the 
operation of sense-object contact. And the existence of these 
universals can be demonstrated by a regular syllogistic inference 
also. Our perceptual experience is not of the particular cow, but 
contains a reference to another distinct principle, which is not 
confined to the individual concerned but continues in other in- 
dividuals in the same manner and in the same degree. Had this 
experience been cognisant of the particular individual alone, the 
reference would have been different in different individuals, as in 
the case of a cow and a horse. But this is not the case ; there is 
a sameness of reference in our cognitions of different cows and this 


^ nitya ekain auekaniigataiii sauiauj'aiii. The words samanya and jaii art 
sj'aonymous. 
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identitj' ot reference, lii^uistic and psycliological alike, can be 
accounted for only on tbe assumption of a universal element super- 
added to particulars.* The existence or non-existence of an objec- 
tive reality can be determined by the arbitration of experience alone 
and the dictum that excess in knowledge presupposes a corres- 
ponding excess in the objective order,® should be accepted i>y all 
believers in extramental reality. So the particular and the universal 
should be accepted as equally tme and equally real and there is no 
contradiction or logical incompatibility in these two factors coal- 
escing in one substratum. Logic becomes a tyrant when it arro- 
gates to itself the pow'er of dictating terms to experience ex cathedra. 
You cannot dictate that the universal and the particular are 
mutually contradictory and so cannot be found together. After 
all, what constitutes incompatibility and contradiction ? Well, we 
consider a position incompatible, which has not the sanction of valid 
experience, in other words, which has not been cognized by means 
of any of the recognized instruments of knowledge. And we regard 
any two things to be mutuall}' contradictory, when we do not find 
them to co-exist in one substratum. When there is contradiction 
between two things, there can be no co-existence ; on the contrary, 
one of them is superseded by another. Light and darkness are 
regarded to be contradictor^', because they are not found to co- 
exist. But if co-existence of two things is attested by uncon- 
tradicted experience, there is no earthly reason why they should 
be regarded as mutually contradictory. And in the present case 
of the universal and the particular, there is absolutely no con- 
tradiction or logical incompatibility as tliey are found to co-exist 
in perfect amity and peace. Nor can this experience be challenged, 
as there is no other experience to contradict its truth. The ex- 
perience of silver in the motlier-o’-pearl is regarded as false, as it is 
sublated by a .subsequent experience of the mother-o’-pearl. So 
the co-existence of the universal and the particular is neitlier in- 
compatible, as it is attested b}' undisj^nted experience ; nor is it 
contradictory as there is no sublative experience to prove its falsity.* 

’ tasmacl ekasya bliinnesu ya vrttis tannibaiuUiaQah. sfmiaiiyapabclalj sattadav 
ekadhikaranena va. S. V. Akrtivada. 

* visayatisayam autarena pratyaj'atisayaiuipapatteh. jN'.M.. p. 314. 

^ yad apy abhihitam-itaretara\-iruddharupasamavesa ekatra \-astuiii uo ’pa- 
padyata iti tad api na samyak ; 

pafaspa^a^•i^odho 'pi nastiha tadavedaiiat 
ekabadhena na 'nyatra dhih suktirajatadivat 
yatra hi virodho bhavati tatrai 'katararupopamardoua lupantaram upalabhyate-, 
urakrte tu nai 'vam iti ko virodharthah. chayatapav api yady ekatra dr.sj-ete kirn 
keiia viruddham abhidliiyate, adarsanat tu tad viruddbaiii uktain, 11a cai h'ani. 
iiia ’dariaiiam ity avirodhah. N.M., p. 311., 
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The doctrine of universal flux, which maintains that all existents 
are momentary, cannot be accepted as it fails to render an adequate 
explanation of the class-concepts, which cannot be denied an ob- 
jective foundation unless the position of extreme subjectivism is 
seriously maintained. The subjective idealists {vijnanavddins) , 
who regard the whole objective world to be a phantasmagoria 
conjured up by a diseased imagination, have at any rate the virtue 
of consistency to their credit ; but the Saatrantikas, tlie so-called 
critical realists, have not got this redeeming virtue. Their philo- 
sophy is at best a compromise between honest realism and honest 
idealism and like all compromises, it is but a hopeless failure. They 
choose to deny reality to relations and class-concepts, which are 
as much unreal and fictitious creations of the morbid imagination 
as thej'^ are in the idealist’s scheme, and yet they believe in the reality 
of the extra-mental world. But this realistic concession is neither 
here nor there. It satisfies neither the idealist nor the realist. It 
is not a health3' philosophy, whatever else it might be. 

The Saiitrdntika’s reply to the realist's charge : — 

^antaraksita and Pa^iditasoka, whose works have come down 
to us in their original form, have given crushing replies to the 
realist’s charges. The idea of a continuous identity underlying all 
the different individuals, by which the Naiydyika has laid so much 
store, will appear on strict examination to be a pleasant illusion of 
the realists. There is not only not a shred of evidence in favour of 
the existence of such objective categories, but there is on the other 
hand incontestable proof against this supposition. The contention 
of the Naiydyika that ideas of universal arise immediately on the 
operation of the sense-object contact is not true, because such 
ideas are conceptual in character and conceptual thoi^hts cau emerge 
only after the name-relations are remembered. First of all, there 
is sensuous presentation, immediate and direct and divested of 
all foreign reference. Secondly, a mental energising tow^ards the 
recalling of the verbal association. Thirdly, the remembrance of 
the name. So the mind has travelled far away from the immediate 
datum of presentation and the idea of the class-character arises 
only after a series of psychical operations, which have little bearing 
on the immediate objective datum. To say therefore that class- 
ideas are sensuous presentations is to betray psychological ineptitude 
and imcritical reading of experience. The class-idea is formed 
only when there is a reference through memor}’ to past objects and 


nl50, ‘anupapannam iti iiah kva sampratyayo van na praiiianeiia ’vagataiii, virud- 
'.ihain api tad budhyainahe yad ekatra juvisainanam iia pa.syatnah ibid., p. 547. 
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SO this idea is but the result of a confusion I>et\veen a past object, 
rejDresented by memor)- and the presentation of a sense-datum. 

It ma)'’ lie urged that if the class-character is not an objective 
entity envisaged in perception, then, how could such ideas arise at 
all ? The particulars are absolutely distinct from one another and 
have nothing in common in the Buddhist's theory ; and so the 
idea of community cannot be generated by them. The particulars 
may have efficiency in regard to their own ideas and as this efficiency 
varies in each individual, the idea of the universal cannot be accounted 
for by reference to these particular efficiencies either.^ But this 
objection has no substance. Though the particulars may be ab- 
solutely distinct and discrete, still they can generate, owing to 
a determinate constitutive energy inhering in each of them, a com- 
mon idea, an identical concept. This fact of one uniform efficiency 
is found in distinct individuals. Thus, the myrobalan, the embilic 
fruit [dhalfl) and other substances are seen to cure diseases of the 
same sort. Now', these substances are admittedly different from 
one another and yet they are found in experience to possess a 
common efficiency. It cannot be supposed that these different 
medicinal herbs and fruits possess a common nature, that is to say, 
they are informed and enlivened b}' a permanent universal, which 
exercises this common efficiency ; because in that case, the efficiency 
would be absolutely in^^ariable and identical in respect of time and 
magnitude. But this is not the case ; one is seen to afford speedy 
relief, another to be sluggish in operation and the magnitude of 
efficacy also is seen to be variable in different substances. Had 
there been one unalterable, rigid principle underlying them all, 
these differences in operation and efficacy could not be expected. 
Nor can these variations be set down to the action of other factors, 
e.g. difference of time and place of production of the medicinal 
herbs and fruits. Because, the.se differences cannot have any 
effect, either in the way of detraction or of supplementation, on an 
unalterable, eternal variety, n^hich, on pain of self-destmction, must 
be impervious to all such external influences. Exactlj' on the 
analog}' of the above cases, different individuals possessing a uniform 
psychological efficiency can be accepted as a reasonable hypothesis. 
And as regards the linguistic usage too, there is no difficulty what- 
soever. When causal efficiency in its widest and most comprehensive^ 
sense is intended to be understood, such expressions, as ' entity ’ 
{sii/}, thing [vastu) and the like are applied to aU existents. Particular 
expressions, horse, cow and the like, are employed to designate 
peculiar sets of causal efficienc}-, such as ploughing, carrying, railk- 


* Vide .S.V., sis. 15-17, chapter on Akitivada. 
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sdelding and the like. And as has been set forth above by the 
analogy of the common medical action of different herbs and plants, 
particulars, though discrete and distinct, may produce a common 
psychological action. The concept of the universal is nothing but 
an intellectual fiction, an adumbration of the mind, which however 
is hypostatized as an objective realit}' existing in its own right, 
independently of the thinking mind.^ These conceptual fictions 
have a pragmatic value no doubt ; but this pragmatic utility is due 
to lie particular objective reality, of which the universal is a remote 
derivative.® 

The contention of the realist that our perceptual cognitions 
contain a distinct reference to the universal apart from the form 
and configuration of the individual is a hollow assertion unsupported 
by experience. The underlying universal is described by you to 
be an entity devoid of form, colour, and verbal association; but 
our cognitions have invariably these attributes as their contents. 
A universal, amorphous and colourless, is never envisaged in per- 
ceptual cognitions, ^ahkarasvamin * however opines that the 
universals are not amorphous entities, but they have the same 
perceptible qualities, form and colour, etc. as the individuals. 
The universal of ‘ blue ’ has the features of the individual ‘ blue ’ 
and so the different individuals are referable to one category. But 
this view is equally untenable and makes no improvement. If the 
universal is believed to have the same characteristics with the 
individual, there is left no means of distinguishing it from the 
individual in question. And if the two are supposed to be presented 
as an undistinguishable whole, with its contents lumped together, 
then, how could there arise the distinct verbal and ps3"chical re- 
ferences, on which the Naiyayika laid so much stress ? The entire 
argument of the realists is pivoted on the supposition that class- 
concepts and identity of nomenclature will be unaccountable if the 
objective existence of universals is not admitted and this supposition 
is a necessary corollary of the more fundamental assumption that 
ail our knowledge is derived from sense-data presented in percep- 
tion.* Our consciousness is but a receptive medium without any 


1 antarmatrasainaTu^am samvrtam avalambya te 
bahirupadhyavaaitam pravarttante ’nkuiadikam, ibid., 51 . 735. 
antarmatrabuddhih. T.S.P. ad-ibid. 

* T.S., 51 s. 723-729. 

® Sankarasvami tvaha-samaayain api nUatvadi niladySkaram eva, anyatha 
hi nfla ity evam nauvrttipratj^ayo 11a syat. T.S.P., pp. 243-44. Vide also sls. 
740-42, T.S. . ^ 

* Essays in Radical Empiridsm, p. 42. The same tendency is seen to be at 
work in the Empiricism of James, though the condusions which he deduces from this 
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constructive faculty or po^ver to conjure uf; an idea, which is not 
ultimately dei'ived from objective experience. In fact, this is 
a fundamental attitude of mind and has divided philosophers into 
rival schools. So there is no reason to be optimistic tliat one da^- 
all philosophers will sink their differences and profess one philosoph}-. 
Philosophy is not so much a question of conviction or carrying con- 
viction as it is a question of mental attitude and outlook of thought 
and habit of thinking. It will be therefore better and more con- 
sonant with truth to say that the task of philosophers is rather 
conversion than logical conviction. The phenomenon of rival 
schools of thought holding contradictorj' views and constantly 
fighting with one another, however imphilosophical it may appear, 
will not be a thing of past histor5^ because the fundamental attitudes 
of mind, the bias of our thought-movement cannot be changed or 
destroyed. But ratiocination is the accredited instrument of all 
philosophy and there is a common medicum of rationality in all 
human beings and so the proselytizing activity in philosophical 
circles will never come to an end, the failures of the'past notwith- 
standing. So we must try to clinch the issue on logical grounds. 

Even granting that class-concepts are grounded in objective 
reality, still it cannot be proved that there is an eternal, undying 
universal running through the discrete individuals, because in that 
case its cognition would not be contingent on the cognition of 
particular's, which are admittedly impermanent. But this objective 
foundation is purely a figment of the imagination. What objective 
foundation can be trotted out for such concepts as ‘ thing ’ or 
‘ entity ’ ? You cannot postulate the existence of a higher universal, 
to wit, thingness, because tiiat only shifts the difficulty to ‘ thing- 
ness ' itself. The concept of thingness would require another 
universal and that again another and so on to infinitj-. To avoid 
this vicious infinite the Naiyayika has to assume that universals 
are a class of sui generis categories and that they do not participate 
in other universes. The sameness of verbal and psychological 
reference, i.e. the identity of expression and idea in the case of 
universals is not sought to be explained by reference to another 
universal, but is believed to be self-contained. Even the Naiyayika 
has to concede that there is no ontological foundation for these 
concepts. Such concepts as ‘ cook ' {-pdcaka), ’ non-being etc. are 
without any factual basis. There is no such universal as ‘ cook-hood ’ 
or ‘ non-beit^ess 3^et there is no difficulty in the matter of refer- 
ring the different individuals by a common name and a common 


fundamental postulate arc widely at variance from those reached by the Naiyayika 
realist. 
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concept. In the case of ‘ non-being there are four cases of such, viz. 
previous non-being {Pf-agabhava), posterior non-being {Pradhvam- 
sdbhava), reciprocal non-bciirg {anyonyabhdva) and lastly, absolute 
non-being {atyantdbhdvay ; and all these cases are referred to by the 
generic name of ' non-being But there is no universal of non-being, 
as universals are believed to be entitative in character. And such 
fictitious appearances as cloud-mansions in the horizon and illusor\' 
silver perceived on the mother-o’-pearl are even referred to by the 
common name and concept of house or silver. But this nomenclature 
and conceptual thought cannot be made the ground of supposing the 
existence of an objective universal in these fictions. Cooks and 
tailors ma3- form a professional class by themselves and thus may be 
referred to by a common name and concept. But nobody, possessii^ 
e^’•en a modicum of sense and sanity, would think of according an 
objective universal to these professional interests. Action cannot be 
supposed to be the ground of this conceptual thought, the uniting 
bond of the stray, discrete particulars, inasmuch as action varies 
with each individual. The action of one is not the self-identical 
action of another and as continuity and identitj' are the characteristic 
features of the supposed universals, action cannot be a universal. 
And if action, though variable and inconstant, be believed to be 
the cause and ground of the conceptual thought, there is no reason 
why the individuals would be denied this efficiency. Moreover, 
action, say, ' cooking ’ being au accidental fact and so being dis- 
continuous, a person would not be called a cook, w’hen he does not 
actually perform the cooking operations. Neither can the past nor 
the future action be responsible for this conceptual thought, as 
they are simply non-existent. So no objective basis can be dis- 
covered for this conceptual thought and permanent nomenclature. 
But the Naiydyikas as a class are noted for their tenacity and 
Sankarasvamin has found an objective, living universal in cooks and 


^ The nou-existence of the cloth before its production is a case of previous 
uon-beiug. This type of non-existence is without beginning and continues until 
the cloth is actually produced. The destruction of the cloth constitutes a case of 
posterior non-being, which takes place as au event at a definite point of time. It 
has a definite beginning unlike the former and thus has a previous limit, but it 
continues as such through all the time and thus has no end or lower limit. The 
difference of one thing from another is a case of reciprocal non-being. A table is 
not a chair, and vice versa. The last type of non-being, viz. absolute non-ljeing, 
is one that is timeless. It has neither previous nor subsequent history, but con- 
tinues uniform and unaffected. The non-existence of such fictions as a barren 
woman's soil or a horned horse is absolute without any reference to time limitation. 
This non-existence is not relative to a particular division of time or of space, and 
is not contingent on any extraneous condition, Hence it is called absolute and 
uncoiulitioiial non-being (atyantSbhava). 
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tailors and thus holds out a hope for the perennial preservation of 
amenities of civilized life— no doubt a consolation for legislators and 
social workers ! He avers that the individual actions may be \-ariable, 
but the universal of action (kriyatvajdii) is imperishable and this 
becomes the ground of the class-concept. Xliis argument reminds 
us of the drowning man catching at the straw, How could tlie 
universal remain when its medium of ex])ressio!i, viz. the individual 
action, has ceased to exist ? And even if it did exist, how could it 
be perceived, as universals on your own hypothesis reveal their 
existence in and through the individuals alone ? Nor can its 
apprehension in the past in any locus be the rea.son for the con- 
tinuation of the notion in futurit}'. The idea of staff-bearer does 
not continue when the man in question does not carry the staff. 
Your argument, however, assures the continuitj- of the idea, but 
this is falsified by experience. And if yort posit a distinct uni\'ersal, 
to say, cookhood and the like, a cook should have been recognized 
as a cook even when he was born, as the univer,sal is there for all 
times. But if for some inscrutable draw’back the universal and the 
child fail to be united, the union will never take place, as neither of 
them, permanent entities as they are, will depart from their original 
state. So the concept of cookhood should never arise at all. And 
if the individual ma3' possibly transcend this drawback, being 
subject to change, no such contingency however can be supposed 
to happen to the universal, which is immutable by its ver}' nature. 
Udd}'otakara however realized the absurdity of the above position 
and so came forward with a more plausible explanation. He asserts 
that universals are no doubt the cause and ground of class-concep- 
tions, but the converse of the proposition is not true,_ There may be 
class-conceptions even without an objective universal, as, for 
instance, in the case of cooks as a class, as there is no such universal 
as cookhood. The connotation of cook is chief agency of the act of 
cooking and as this agency is foitnd to continue in other iudividual 
cooks, the class-notion is not ungrounded. But tliis only smacks of 
prevarication. What this chief agency exactly coimotes is not ex- 
plained- If it means efficiency {iakti), it does not avail in the least, as 
efficiency is peculiar to each individual and does not coiitiirue. If it 
means the individuality (svabhdva) of the substance, or of the attri- 
bute or of action, it leaves the matter where it was, as individuj^ty 
is peculiarly individualistic and never functions as a irnitive principle. 

Thus all attempts at finding an objective basis for the class- 
ideas having failed in the aforesaid instances, it must be supposed 
that the ideas of these universals are conceptual constructions from 
their exclusiveness of the opposite entities. Thus the idea of the 
cook-universal arises from the fact that cooks, individual by 
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individual, are sharply distinguished from all that are not cooks. 
Thus the cook-universal as a concept is ultimately resolvable into 
exclusion of non-cooks and so can be logically equated with the 
idea of ‘ not not -cook The use of nomenclature too is purely a 
matter of convention, ultimately referable to this negative idea. 
So for the explanation of conceptual thought and linguistic usage it 
is not at all necessary to postulate the existence of objective uni- 
versals. These universals are thus subjective fictions, fondly hypo- 
statized by the habitual tendency of the mind to localize ideas in 
external reality — the realistic bias of thought, which is the bane 
and obsession of the Naiyayika. It is proved therefore that class- 
concepts and class-names are not necessarily grounded in an objec- 
tive universal. They are purely subjective constructions and have 
no reference to an objective, continuous principle, in other words, 
to an universal. Such at any rate is the case with ideas of negation 
(abhdvavijmna). A negation cannot have an universal attached to 
it, as an universal can exist only in positive entities. Sahkarasvarnin, 
however, seeks to explain the concept of negation by reference to 
the universal of the object of negation. A negation is always 
understood as negation of this or that, of the jar or cloth or table 
and the like. So though negation may not have a universal, the 
universal of the object negated will be the cause of the conceptual 
thought. But this only seeks to confound the real issue. We can 
understand the position of the realist when he seeks to explain the 
concept of jar by reference to the universal of jar. But how can 
the universal of one have a bearing on the concept of another passes 
our understanding. The concept of negation is entirely a distinct 
concept having no relation, direct or indirect, to the jar-unh'ersal, 
which exists only in the individual jars. If the mere existence of a 
particular imiversal can give rise to various concepts, as it is imagined 
in the case of jar, which not only originates the concept of the jar 
but also of the negation of the jar, then, there will be no necessity’ 
to postulate different universals, as one universal will have the 
power to give rise to all possible concepts. Bhavivikta however 
thinks that there is no difficulty in the fact that the universal of 
one gives rise to the concept of a different sort. There is no such 
restriction that our ideas should always conform to the nature of 
the object, that idea and object should be commensurate in all 
respects. Thus, the idea of an army, which is the idea of an unit 
or the idea of a forest is not generated by any unitary principle, 
but by another thing, the plurality of the individual soldiers or trees. 
The idea of one beverage is not due to any unitary principle either, 
it is generated by the admixture of various ingredients. If our 
ideas had to conform, as a matter of necessity, to the nature of the 
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objective realit.v, these ideas would be ideas o! distinct units con- 
joined together and not unitary in reference. We, Buddhists, fully 
aidorse the above position that ideas and objects are not always 
commensurate and precisely for this reason w-e think that there is 
no logical or metaphysical necessit)^ to .suppose that our ideas of 
universal should Idc affiliated to corresponding objectii'e principles. 
These ideas can be supposed to have been generated by the parti- 
culars, distinct and discrete though they are. By the way, the 
universals were postulated on the hypothesis that our ideas should 
have corresponding objective realities as their cause. But when 
idea and reality are admitted to be at variance in some cases at 
any rate, it is better and more reasonable to accept our theory. 
We Buddhists do not admit any objective universal over and above 
the particulars. And if we analyse the psychological process of 
conceptual thought, we shall find nothing beyond the particulars. 
Thus, a particular is first experienced and then it is at once assimilated 
to other particulars under the impetus of the law of association and 
thus a generic idea is formed to w'hich a symbolic exiiression, a name 
is attached by a pure caprice of will ; and this name becomes a con- 
ventional symbol of the generic concept and a convenient medium 
of communication of ideas, which, though purely subjective con- 
stmetions, have a pragmatic value, as these ideas are remotely 
related to objective facts, being ultimately derived from them.' 

It has been urged that though some conceptual thoughts are 
seen to arise without an objective universal, that is no reason tliat 
all conceptual thoughts should be unfounded illusions. The concept 
of negation is a case in point. It is said to be a subjective con- 
struction, because negation cannot have a universal attached to it. 
But there is no such logical bar in the case of other concepts and so 
to lump them together with these admittedly subjective creations 
is not logically tenable. You could with equal logic deny validity 
to all our experience, because some particular experiences were found 
to be wrong. We admit the plausibility of the argument of the 
realist. But our contention is that we do not repudiate conceptual 
thoughts on the analogj'^ of concepts which are admittedly false. 
We only emphazised that the realist’s position that all our knowledge 
must be derived from objective experience was not invulnerable. 
This is a positive gain on our behalf. Now we deny the existence of 
universals because there is no proof in their favour. Universals are 
posited to account for conceptual thoughts. But no causal relation 


^ bliedajnaue sati ' ccha hi sanketakarane tatah. tatkrtis tacchnitis ’ ca 'sya 
abhogas tanmatis tatah. anvayavyatirekabhyam idani eva \diii4citan]. saniartharii 
karanam tasyaui anyesam anavasthitih. T.S., 773-774- 
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can be discovered between concepts and nniversals. Causal relation 
is understood by meaas of the Joint Mehtod of Agreement and 
Difference. But nniversals being eternal verities and conceptual 
thoughts being occasional events, there can be no causal relation 
betw’een tliera. The non-emergence of a particular concept cannot 
be due to the absence of the universal concerned, as nniversals 
without exception ai'e present always. Nor can the occasional 
emergence of a conceptual thought be causally affiliated to an 
universal, because the universal is ever present and if it had an^’- 
such efficiency, it would generate the idea always. So nothing is 
gained by postulating nniversals. If however the cognition of 
nniversals is supposed to be contingent on the cognition of the 
particulars in question, we do not see what these effete nniversals 
will avail. Our conceptual thoughts are seen to arise even without 
them. The concepts of negation have been proved to be unfounded 
in objective nniversals. Kumarila however contends that even 
in negation there is an objective universal, as negation is nothing 
but a positive entit}', bereft of a particular determination. Thus, 
the prior negation of curd is nothing but the milk existing in its 
pure state.' This contention may hold good in case of negation of 
objective realities, but it has no force in negation of fictions of 
imagination. The position of the realist that negation presupposes 
prior existence of the tiring negated is only a hollow assertion. 
When we say that there was no such person as Kapinjala * or Hamlet 
in reality, we do not see how can the concept of negation be affiliated 
to an objective universal even of the object of negation. The plea 
of Kumarila that negation alw'ays refers to a positive entity divested 
of a particular determination fdls to the ground in these negations 
of fictitious persons and things. Hamlet or Kapinjala is not a real 
entity under any circumstances. And what about the negation of 
doctrines or of categories mairrtaiired by the rival school of philo- 
sophers ? Kumarila would say that there is no such thing as 
Pratisankhyanirodha. But does this negation imply a positive fact 
in any wise ? If not, how coirld the concept of negation arise at 
all in these cases, as in these cases there is no positive entitju far 
less air universal attaching to it, If you answer that negation in 
these cases relates to a subjective concept, which has no objective 
reality, then, for the sake of consistency at least you should admit 


' uanu ca pragabha\'adau samanyarii vastu ne ’syate ? 

sattai ’va hy atra sainanj'am aiiutpatt\'adirusita. S.V., Apoha. si. II. 

- A uiiiior hero in the Kadainbari, a romantic novel by Bana Biiatta — a protege 
of Emperor Harsavarclliana of Northern India, who was the patron of the celebrated 
Chinese Pilgrim — Hiun Tsang. 
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that our concepts and expressions without exception are alike 
devoid of objective reference, in otlier words, they are subjective 
fictions, pure and simple, their pragmatic value notwithstanding.' 

Furthermore, even granted that these universals are objective 
categories existing in their own right, it cannot be conceived how 
they are related to particulars. The universal and the particular 
cannot be distinguished by perception, as they are not distinctl}' 
perceived. But distinct things are perceived as distinct from one 
another. The universal is supposed to exist in a number of parti- 
culars in the same fashion and in the same form. But the>' are not 
felt as sucli. You cannot say that the universal is not perceived 
independently of the particulars, as it exists in them ; but its mode 
of existence cannot be logicallj^ conceived. Existence is ordinarily 
understood to be non-forfeiture of one’s nature. A thing is said 
to exist when it does not lapse from its own nature, in other words, 
when it maintains itself intact. But for this self-maintenance or 
self-assertion a thing must rely on its own independent resources 
and must not be dependent on extraneous help or favour. And if 
the universal is an independent entity, it must exist its own 
nature and for this a medium is useless. If, on the other hand, it 
does not possess sirch powers of maintaining or asserting its existence, 
a medium cannot be of any help to it. A medium is seen to be 
necessary to prevent a thing from falling down, as for instance a 
basket is needed for the holding together of fruits and vegetables. 
But the universal is not a gravitating body ; it is on your own 
assumption a passive entity devoid of locomotion and gravitating 
tendency. If however tlie universal is supposed to exist in the 
particular mediums by the relation of co-inherence [samavaya], it 
does not make any improvement on the situation ; on the contrary, 
rt further complicates the issue. The universal is a bold assumption 
in itself and to justify this you are making another assumption 
which is equally absurd. One absurdity necessitates another 
absurdity, just as one lie requires an infinite number of lies for its 
justification, but all this to no purpose. Co-inherence is a relation, 
but unlike other relations it does not bring together two terms 
existing independently of one another. It obtains between two 
things, which are never found to be dissociated in nature. But this 
is a case of plain self-contradiction. A relation between terms 
which are conjoined by their very nature is absolutely unavailing. 
If there is a relation the terms must be supposed to have existed 
separately and if they were never separate, no relation can be 
necessary or possible. So the relation of co-inherence cannot be 


' T.S.P., p. 255 under si. 788. 
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accepted as a satisfactory explanation of the relation of the iruiversal 
and the particular. The position taken up by the realist — that 
there is no contradiction in experience, unless it is shown to be 
contradicted by another experience — is not a logically sound position. 
When there is a divergence in the interpretation of exijerience itself, 
the issue can be decided hy an appeal to logic only. The present 
dispute affords a case in point. Our perceptual experience is believed 
by the Naiydyikas and the Mlmamsakas to be cognisant of the 
particular and the universal both at one sweep. Birt the Buddhist 
does not think that the idea of one continuous principle is directly 
derived from perceptual data.‘ So the strength and validity of 
experience cannot be determined otherwise than by a logical exami- 
nation. The falsity or invalidity of an experience is determined by a 
contradictory experience no doubt ; but that is not the only means. 
Those who are possessed of a philosophic insight do not rest satisfied 
with the pritna facie verdict of experience, but seek to test it by 
logical canons. Experience no doubt is the final arbiter, but it 
must be attested and approved bj' logic. The disregard of this 
procedure will only land us in rank empiricism." Co-inherence as 
formulated by the Nyaya-Vaiiesika school thus fails to render an 
explanation of the relation of the tmiversal and the particular. 
Kiunarila maintains that the relation of the nniversal and the 
particular is one of identity in difference. A reality is a concrete 
whole of which the universal and the particular are two aspects. 
So a cow is both identical and different from another cow. It is 
identical in respect of the universal, but different in respect of the 
partiailar variations. But tliis is an absurd position and does not 
even deserve a refutation. How' can one thing be one and many, 
eternal and non-etemal ? It is a contradiction in terms. Kumarila, 
however, would turn roxmd and say that there is no contradiction 
in it, as it is found to be so in uncontradicted experience. But 
this appeal to experience is an argument of despair and we have just 
proved the hollowness of this position. 

It may be supposed that the relation is one of revealer and 
revealed. The universal is revealed in the particular and it is for 
this reason that they are found together. But this too does not 
take us nearer the solution. If the universal is possessed of the 
efficiency to generate a cognition of itself, the revealing medium 


’ diftatvan na \'irodhai' cen na tatlia tadavedanat. 

jictam hi na ’mi\'rttartbagr£Lhiui netradhir iti. N.M.. p. 301. 

- drdhadrdhat^'ain aksuimani apatiksyai\'a saiiividani 1 na iie’ti pratyayad 
c:\-e. niithyatvam kevalarii dhiyim. kith tu yuktipaiiksapi kartayya suksmadar- 
sibhih. Op. cit., p. 301. 
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will have no function in this respect. And if the universal does not 
possess this efficiency, then, too the medium will be useless, as an 
eternal verity cannot be supposed to chaise its nature. If the 
universal is supposed to develop this efficiency in association with 
the particular media, then, the universal must be supposed to be 
fluxional, as the existence of contradictorj’’ attributes in one sub- 
stratum is impossible unless the supposed integer is split up into 
diverse entities. But tliis amounts to the negation of the universal, 
Again, let the relation of the universal and particulars be one 
of co-inherence. But does the universal exist in its entirety in each 
of tire pai'ticulars or in its partial extension in them ? If the 
universal exists in a particular in its entire extension, it will be 
exhausted in one such particular and so cannot exist in other parti- 
cular's. But universals are ex hypothesi supposed to exist iir all their 
particulars in the same fashion and in the same degree. And if an 
universal is supposed to exist in each of the particulars in its partial 
extension, the universal will exist in none of them in its totality 
and so the idea of the universal cannot be supposed to relate to 
any one of these particulars. Moreover, the universal is supposed 
to be an impartite whole and so we cannot conceive that the universal 
exists part by part in the particulars as in a garland the connecting 
thread exists part by part in the individual flowers.* Again, the 
question arises whether universals are ubiquitous like space or soul 
of the Naiyayika or they exist only in the particular individuals 
beloirging to them. If they are supposed to be ubiquitous, all 
universals will exist together and the horse-universal will be cognized 
in the cow and the cow-universal in the horse and so with regard 
to all other universals. Thus, there will be a confusion and no 
determinate concept can arise. Nor can it be legitimately suppo^d 
that the individual members of a class will exercise a regulative 
influence and so the cow-universal alone will be revealed in the 
individual cows and not the horse-universal or other universals, 
because such supposition could be possible if universals were not 
thought to be impartite entities. So a universal once revealed win 
be revealed in its entirety and thus should be cognized to be ubiqui- 
tous. The individual is supposed to reveal the existence of the 
universal like light ; but as light does not reveal its own-self alone 
or its qualities alone, tlie individual should reveal the universal not 
only as it exists in it bnt as it is by its nature, that is to say, the 


* Pinde samanyam anyatra yadi kartsnyena vartate. tatrai ’va 's3'a sainap- 
tatvaji iia syat pindantare graliah. 
ekadeiena vrttaii tu gotvajitir na kutracit 

samagra 'sti 'ti gobuddhih pratipindam katharii bba\"et. N.M., p. 29S. 
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universal should be revealed as ubiquitous and all-pervading. But 
this is not our experience and we do not see how can such universals 
lie of any help, the question of logical propriety apart. 

Of course none of these difficulties arises if we suppose like 
Prasastapada that an universal exists in its own particular members 
only and not also in the intervening spaces, But Prasastapada’s 
theory is open to equally damagir^ objections. If the universal 
exists only in its proper individuals, we cannot conceive how the 
universal can attadi itself to a thing which is not born as yet. The 
cow-univeisal existing in the living cows cannot be supposed to 
unite itself to the cow that is just born, because it is inactive and 
stationary. If it is supposed to move from one subject to another, 
it will cease to be a universal, because only a substance {dravya) 
can have activity. And even supposing that universals are active 
principles, we cannot conceive how it can move forward without 
deserting its former locus and if it is supposed to leave its previous 
loci the latter will be lifeless entities bereft of the universal. 
Furthermore, the relation of the universal and the particular is 
peculiarly embarrasing. The universal pervades the particular from 
top to bottom, inside and outside, in a complete and thorough- 
going fashion, but it does not touch the ground whereupon the 
individual rests. This is certainly a very strange position. The 
universal does not move forward to join the individual which is 
just born ; it was not there before, because the individual was not 
in-existence ; but it is found to exist in the individual after the 
latter has come into existence.’ The Realist makes these absurd 
assumptions one after another with a sangfroid which befits a 
bravado and calls upon us to accept his position without scruple 
or question. And if we refuse to take him at his word, he accuses 
us of infidelity to experience and ultra-rationalism. But there are 
limits to human credulity and each man has his own experience 
and his own interpretation to relj^ upon. When there is a divergence 
about the interpretation of experience itself, the dispute can be 
terminated by an appeal to logic only. But logic is not a tiring 
which finds favour with the realist. 

To sum up ; we have seen that the universals are but sulrjective 
constructions, pure and simple. The fault of the realist lies in his 
believing these subjective fictions to be ontological realities existing 
in perfect independence of the thinking minds. The absurdity of 


’ anyatra vartamaiiasya tato ’xiyasthanajanmani. tasinad acalatah stbanicl 
vrttir ity atiyuktata. yatra ’sau vartate bhavas tena sambadbyate ua tu. taddesi- 
iiam ca \-yapnoti kirn apy c-taii mahaclbhutaiii. iia yati na ca tatra ’sid asti pabcan 
na cfi 'msavat. jahati pun-arii na ’dharain aho vyasauasantatih. S.D.S., p. 27. 
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the Realist’s position has been thoroughly exposed and further 
argument is useless and unnecessar5', as argumentation is nothing 
but a waste of energy when a person is determined not to understand. 
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THE THREE FACTORS OF VEDIC CULTURE 

By Jean Przyluski 

When the first Aryan colonists penetrated into India, the 
population of that country was far from being homogeneous. With 
respect to race, it is not easy to classify the diverse ethnological 
elements, but we may distinguish clearly two linguistic strata of 
non-Aryan languages, the Dravidian and the Munda. 

This division is of great consequence for the history of Indian 
culture, but we must not overestimate its importance. Ethnologists 
are well aware that linguistic and cultural areas do not necessarily 
coincide. What really concerns us when we wish to discern the 
origins of Vedic culture, is the classification of civilizations rather 
than that of languages. In the first place we may distinguish an 
Aryan civilization and one or many non-Aryan civilizations. Our 
difficulties begin the moment we attempt to define exactly the forms 
of the latter. An essential fact, perceived in the Vedic hymns and 
fully elucidated by the excavations of the Valle>' of the Indus, is 
the existence of flourishing cities in non-Aryan countries. On the 
other hand, all our knowledge of the peoples of ancient India leads 
us to suppose that a number of non-Aryan tribes were far below the 
level of cxilture which made possible the creation of such cities as 
the ancient towns of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. We may then 
distinguish two levels ; a superior civilization w-hich I shall call urban 
and an inferior for which a name has yet to be found. 

The study of linguistic facts shows us that at an early period the 
Munda and Dravidian tribes reacted upon each other ; their voca- 
bularies have intermingled and often when confronted by a word 
common to both languages, we are unable to say to which linguistic 
stratum the words originally belonged. On the other hand, certain 
facts tend to prove that the Munda and the Dravidians far from 
being separated in distinct territories, lived in a close association.^ 
This association, which is attested by the indivisibility of their 
vocabularies, authorizes us presumably to speak of a Dravido- 
Munda civilization, that is, one composed of elements common to 
the populations speaking the Munda and Dravidian languages. 

To be brief, at the dawn of the Vedic era, India appears to have 
been divided among three civilizations which we ma}’’ call [a] Aryan, 
(5) Urban, (c) Dravido-Munda. This terminology implies that a 
is opposed to b and to c both of which are non-Aryan, that b is 


1 Cf. IHA, vi, p. 146 seq. 
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opposed to a and to c both of which are noii-urbau. Biit until the 
Indus scrij)! has been deciphered, we cannot say whether from a 
lii^uistic point of view h is opposed to c. 

The value of such a theory as that which I have just briefly 
stated depends on the number and importance of the facts which it 
explains. Let us consider summarily in what measure this theory 
seems to be susceptible of throwing light upon the origins of Vedic 
culture. If the results of our first investigations are encouraging, our 
researcla may be extended over a wider field. But before banning, 
it is well to define precisely the characters of the three civiUzations 
which we have just distinguished. 

Our knowledge of the Dravido-Munda vocabulary and institu- 
tions indicates that this civilization is related at least partially to 
those of Indonesia and of Indo-China. The aptitude for maritime 
navigation is a characteristic common to the ancient populations of 
the South Seas and was of material assistance in bringing them 
together. The cosmology of these peoples is based upori dualistic 
conceptions which are manifested in language as well as in mytho- 
logy and social organization. The world is divided into two zones 
between which are distributed the beings of the Universe : to the 
sea and to the maritime regions which form the nether world are 
opposed the hinterland and atmosphere which form the upper world. 
On the one hand the fishes and the marine animals ; on the other 
band the birds and the animals of the jungle. On the one hand the 
men of the coast called ‘ Men of the Sea ’ ; on the other, men of 
the interior called ‘Men of the Mountain*. In the mythology, 
this dualism is manifested by the opposition of genii of the water 
and genii of the air or to use the Sanskrit terms, the naga and the 
ganida. It is, let us believe, upon these ancient foundations that 
the edifice of Indian culture is supported. Just as the higher castes 
are supported by the lower, live on the products of their labour 
and, consciously or not, endure the contagion of their beliefs, so the 
superior forms of Indian culture ; Brahmanism, Buddhism, Jainism 
rest upon this early civilization ; Austro-asiatic dualism is at their 
base. 

The civilization of the Indus, sudi as has been brought to our 
knowledge by the excavations, has reached a higher stage of develop- 
ment. For an explanation, we must no longer turn to the East 
but to the West. Urban in character like the great empires of the 
Near East, this civilization is linked to Babylon by Baluchistan and 
by Elam. There is evidence of an interchange among these countries.* 


^ Cf. Gadd, Seals of Ancient Indian Style found at Ur, in Proceedings of the 
B..4.. xwii (1933)- 
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Whereas niaritime relations unite Dravido-Munda India and the 
Far East and in these countries cowries are used for money and for 
ornaments, continental relations are probably developed between 
the Valley of the Indxis and the Near East and there wealth con- 
sists of products of the earth (hard stones and metals). To com- 
mercial relations were added religious connections of no lesser 
importance as is proved by the statues of the Great Goddess dis- 
covered between Mesopotamia and the Indus. Astrolog5' and the 
science of numbers were transmitted, we may presume, by means 
of sacerdotal colleges. Finally a distinctive characteristic civiliza- 
tion of the Indus appears to have been the care for ritual puiification 
as the baths of Mohenjo-daro would seem to testify. 

At a later date the Aryans entered upon the scene. They did 
not know how to carve enduring inscriptions nor how to build 
cities and in this respect their civilization is inferior to that of the 
countries into which they penetrated. Of ruder temper, they 
surpassed the other peoples in warlike qualities. Indra, their god, 
is a warrior god. Among them, there were no sacerdotal colleges, 
nor astrology, nor science of numbers, Commerce is held in low 
esteem ; maritime navigation is unknown ; industry and the arts 
are in their infancy. The nucleus of the social body is the family 
well organized where the father is at the same time the master of 
the house and the sacrificing priest. In a like manner, Agni is at 
once the god of the domestic hearth and the god of the sacrifice. 
Their habits are virile ; the law is patriarchal and thus the social 
organization of the Ar3^ans is opposed to that of the non-Aryan 
peoples among whom woman enjoys a position of privilege. 

Just now, we have defined, contrasting them wdth one anothei', 
the three civilizations Dravido-Munda, urban and Arj^an. At this 
point, we may affirm that Vedic culture is not the heir of any one 
of them alone. All the great civilizations were rooted in many 
soils : Athens and Rome owe respectively to the Aegeans and to the 
Etruscans at least as much as to the Hellenes and to the Latins. 

The most proficient scholars of the Vedic hymns have not failed 
to perceive that the religion which finds in them expression is com- 
posed of incongruous elements. Oldenberg has wished to explain 
the cult of the Adit5'a by a Babylonian influence. Bergaigne sees 
in the Rg-Veda the coming together and the intermingling of ‘ two 
conceptions, monistic and dualistic, of obviously different origins ' . 
{La religion vcdique d'aprts les hytnnes du Rig-Veda, p. xix.) For 
Bergaigne, the monistic conception of the order of the world is in 
relation with that of the sovereign gods, who are especially the 
Aditya, and the dualistic conception is connected with that of the 
warrior god Indra. Oldenberg and Bergaigne are then in agreement 
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upon this essential point : the cult of the Aditya and that of the 
warrior god Indra presuppose conceptions of different origins. 

I^et us observe, before proceeding further, that recent discoveries 
confirm indirectly the unerring intuition of Oldenberg. Aditi, the 
mother of the Aditya is inseparable from them. Together they 
make up a family, where the sons bear the maternal name. Aditi 
is no other than the goddess Anai'tis, that is, the_ Great Mother, 
venerated throughout the entire Near East. * Since the Great 
Goddess Aditi was worshipped under diverse names from Babylon 
to the Indus, a link is now visible between the Vedic cult of the 
seven Adit3-a and the Babylonian group of the seven divine planets. 
The ver\' name of the Aditya which to-day we may connect with 
Anaitus'and with Nanai through Aditi as intermediary, bids us 
seek in the Near East the origin of the cult of these gods. 

Is it enough, as Bergaigne has suggested, to distinguish in the 
Vedic hymns two conceptions, a monistic and a dualistic ? It 
seems indeed that the ^’’edic culture is still more complex. Since he 
had recognized a certain parallelism, an evident correspondence 
between the mythical phenomena of the sky, of the atmosphere and 
of the earth, Bergaigne was justified in speaking of a monistic 
conception. But we must not forget that this unity comprises a 
cosmos in three parts : sky, atmosphere, and earth, To this three- 
fold cosmology' is opposed to another of a dualistic nature, where 
the cosmos is divided into two parts: sky and earth. The couple 
dydvd’frthivi is one of the most common expressions of the Rg- 
Veda. This dualism itself is plainly different from the Dravido- 
ilunda dualism of which we have previously spoken, where the 
maritime zone is opposed to the upper regions, that is, to put it 
simpl^^ the sea to the earth. 

On the whole, we may distinguish in ancient India tlu'ee different 
conceptions of the world : a dualism which belongs to the Dravido- 
Munda civilization and w'hich I call maritime because in it the 
sea forms the half of the cosmos ; a continental dualism where the 
sky takes the place of the sea and which is strictly Aryan ; finally 
a triadism where the cosmos is constructed in three storeys and 
which I have elsewhere® proposed to connect with the Baby- 
lonian Triad. The classification given at the beginning of this 
article allows us then to classify the Indian cosmologies. We shall 
see that certain aspects of the Vedic religion are also made clear. _ 

We have just admitted, in agreement with Oldenberg and with 
Bergaigne, that the cult of the Aditya and that of the warrior god 

’ Cf. The Great Goddess in India and Iran : this article is now in the press and 
will appear in The Indian Historical Quarterly. 

* La theorie des Guna, BSOS-, vi, part i, p. 25 seq. 
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Indra are of different origins. We may now be more definite. Aditi 
and the Aditya constitute a family of gods which belong to an 
urban civilization, characterized by astrological beliefs and by 
matriarchal institutions. Indra and Agni are on the contrary Aryan 
creations. But we may furthermore distinguish in the Vedic 
mythology gods of a different origin. Rudra-Siva, Visnir, Vamna, 
under their most ancient forms, belong to old Dravido-Munda strata. 
Vamna is originally a god of the sea, for we may discern in his name a 
very ancient root bharu, mani, varti which signifies ' sea The notion 
of his power seems to go back to the maritime dualism of the Dravido- 
Munda civilization. Visnu and Siva, under their animal or phallic 
forms, belong likewise to the most ancient stratum of Indian beliefs.^ 

It is true that, in the Vedic hymns, these gods have an aspect 
unlike that under which they appeared for such a length of time 
among the aboriginal populations. But we must not forget that the 
date of a written text does not always allow us to determine the 
age of a rite or of a belief. Certain tolemistic rites observed durir^ 
the last century are more ancient than the Vedic sacrifice. In the 
same way the animal gods of the Dravido-Munda religion are pro- 
bably the most ancient form of the Vedic Rudra and Vis;iu. 

The development of these ideas are beyond the scope of a short 
article. Let us merely select a few facts. In the Rg~Veda, the 
sun is represented sometimes as a horse, sometimes as a bird, again 
as a bright chariot or as a wheel (Bergaigne, ibid., I, p. 6-8). These 
images are probably of different origins. In the Austro-asiatic 
mythologies, the sun is the divine bird or the Eye of the Sky.® 
In Mesopotamia, the planets and especially the sun are represented 
by a wheel. Among the Arj'ans, where the horse is the noblest of 
animals, the rapid course of the sun has suggested the image of this 
animal. In all of which we find four symbols borrowed from three 
civilizations. That which is Vedic, is the notion of a sun-god 
distinct from the wheel, from the eye, from the bird and from 
the horse. The juxtaposition of these discordant images had in 
some way compelled the Bsi to superpose a god of whom they are 
but the attributes. 

Bham is an old non-Aryan word which means ‘ sea In the 
Pali Jdtaka, it is the name of a king of the sea.® Sagara, another 


^ For a list of works relating to these questions, see the bibliography of C. 
Regamey which is now in the press and will appear in the BiUletin de I’Ecole 
Franoaise d'Extreme-Orient. 

* Among the Bahnars of Indo-China, the solar bird is the raven. The Malay 
expression mala-han ‘ eye of the sky ' has its equivalents in a great number of 
languages of Indo-China and of Indonesia. 

® Cf. Vanma, God of the Sea and the Sky, J.R.A.S., July, 1931, 1>. 613 seq. 
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name of the sea. designates a nagavaja. Dragon, ndga or inakara. 
the King of the Waters, could have all these forms in the Indian 
folklore and the Vedic Ahirbudhnya is an ancient image of him. If 
this god, the lord of the Ocean, is introduced into another religion 
than that in which he was engendered, his physiognomj’- will undergo 
a change. In the urban civilization impregnated with Babj’lonian 
ideolog}’’, he becomes Asura {that is Assur) and the first of the 
Aditj^a. In the Aryan civilization where the sea is but a distant 
reality of which little is known, what becomes of the god of the 
Ocean ? He must have an unlimited kingdom ; he can be notliing 
else but the king of the Sky. The sky takes the place of the ocean 
in the Aryan dudism : Vanina, god of the Sky, supersedes then 
Varuna, king of the Waters. Just as in three mirrors the same 
body when reflected takes three different aspects, so the same god 
appears under three fonns in the Indian civilizations. In__one he 
is the god of the Sea ; in another, he is Asura, the first of the Aditya ; 
in the third, he is the god of the Sky. The Vedic hymns show him 
under all these forms because the Vedic culture is the heir of thi'ee 
civilizations. 

What I have previously indicated should not take the place of 
a demonstration which little by little shall be made. My object 
has been to call the attention of scholars to ideas which seem to me 
essential. The Veda is not a starting point but rather a culmination. 
The syncretism which is expressed in the hymns is not merely_ a 
melange of heterogeneous rites and beliefs. It is a learned, artificial 
synthesis, the elements of which have been interpreted, elaborated 
or even radically transformed so as to reconcile dissimilar and at 
times contradictory conceptions. As in all syncreti^s, the process 
to which the Rsis have had most frequent recourse is that of identi- 
fication ; for example, Agni terrestrial fire=Sua celestial fi.re= 
Lightning atmospheric fire. 

Kothing gives us ground for tlie supposition that the Vedic 
synthesis was entirely evolved on Indian soil. The Dravido-Munda 
civilization and the urban civilization which was added to it in the 
Valley of the Indus spread far beyond the frontiers of India, The 
Aryans could then come into contact with them before they had 
crossed the passes of the Hindu-Kush, that is as early as the Indo- 
Iranian period. In fact, a famous text of Mitanni shows us the 
god Indra already associated with the first two Aditya. The first 
developments of Vedic culture are then probably very ancient, but 
we may be assured that it is only within the bounds of India that it 
became fixed in the form under which it appears in the Samhita. 



SOME ANCIENT INDIAN TRIBES 


By B. C. 

I. The Kiratas 

The Kiratas were a non-Aryan tribe, possessing a rude culture, 
but they were not unknown at the time of the Mahabharata. The 
Mahabharata mentions them aloi^ with the Yaunas or Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Gandharas, and Barbaras who all dwelt in the northern 
region or Uttarapatha.* The Ramayana mentions them along with 
the Mlecchas who evidently were another non-Ar>’an tribe (Ram. 
Adi K., LV), The Kiratas seem to have their local habitation in 
some region in Uttarapatha. That they were outside the Ar^'^an 
fold is evident from a passage in the ‘ Srimadbhagavatam ' (II, 
4, i8) which states that the Kiratas along with the Hunas, Andhras, 
Pulindas, Pukkasas, Abhiras, Suhmas, Yavanas, and Khasas and 
other impure tribes purified themselves by offering their allegiance to 
^rikrsna. They are also mentioned in the Visnupurana in the 
long list of Indian people and countries (Wilson’s Edn., II, pp. 156- 
190) where they seem to have been located in the northern region. 

That the Kiratas were located in Uttarapatha seems also to 
have been attested to by Ptolemy who includes the Kirrhadai (or 
Kirrhodoeis) among the tribes of the Sogdianoi or Sogdiana which 
was divided from Bactriana by the river Oseus. Kirrhadia, the 
country inhabited by the Kirrhadai, is also mentioned in the Periplus 
of the Erythrean Sea as lying west from the mouth of the Gaines. 
Piinius and Megasthenes also mention the tribe under the name 
Skyrites. The reference in the Periplus seems to suggest that 
the Kiratas had some settlements in the Eastern region as well. 
Ptolemy's Airrhadoi or Kirrhadoi not only spread widely over the 
Gangetic India but also over countries farther east. With regard 
to the position assigned to the Airrhadoi Tassen says (Ind. Alt., 
Vol. Ill, pp. 235-237) : ‘ By the name Kirradia Ptolemy designates 
the land on the coast of further India from the city of Pentapolis, 
perhaps the present Mirkanserai in the north, as far as the mouth 
of the Tokosanna or Arakan river. The name of this laud indicates 


* irttarapathajanmaiiah ldrtayi§yami tail api | 

Yanua Kaniboja Gaudh^ah Kirata Barbaraih saka 5 

(jibh., xn, 207. 43.) 
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that it was inhabited by the Kirata, a people which we find in the 
great epic settled in the neighbourhood of the hanhitya, or Brahma- 
putra, consequently somewhat farther to the north than where 
Ptolemy locates them. Hence arises the question whether the 
Kiratas who, as we know, belong to the Bhota (Tibet) and are 
still found in Nepal had spread themselves to such a distance in 
earlier times, or whether their name has been erroneously applied 
to a different ]oeople. The last assumption is favoured by the account 
in the Periplus, according to which ships sailing northward from 
Dosarene, or the country on both sides of the Vaitarini, arrived at 
the land of the wild flat-nosed Kirradai, who like the other savage 
tribes were men-eaters. Since the author of that work did not 
proceed beyond Cape Comorin, and applied the name of Kirata to 
a people which lived on the coast to the south-west of the Ganges, 
it is certain that he had erroneously used this name to denote the 
wild and fabulous races. Ptolemy must have followed him or other 
writers of the kind, and to the name Kirata has given a signification 
which did not originate witli himself. Although the Kirata, long 
before the time in which he lived, had wandered from the northern 
fatherland to the Himalaya and thence spread themselves to the 
regions on tlie Brahmaputra, still it is not to be believed that they 
should have possessed themselves of the territory so far south as 
Chaturgrama (Chittagonj) and a part of Arakan.’ 

According to Megasthenes the Kiratas (Scyritae) were a nomadic 
people ‘ who instead of nostrils have merely orifices ’. They were 
probably a flat-nosed people of primitive origin dwelling in WDods 
and mountains and living on hunting. According to the Indian 
tradition, the3- were hunters dwelling in forests and living on animal 
food. 

Long assures us (J.A.S.B., XIX, Chronicles of Tripura, 
p. 536) that there is still a surviving tradition in Tripura, precisely 
where Ptolemy places his Kirrhadia, that the first name of the 
country was Kirat. The Kiratas had an influential settlement in 
Nepal,’ and a Kirata dynasty of kings held the valley in sway in 
succession to the Abhiras. Sylvain Levi has pointed out that the 
Nepalese usage still gives the name Kirata to the country between 
the Budh-kosi, and the Aran and that there is evidence that the 
Kiratas once occupied a much more extensive area in Nepal (Le 
Nepal, II, pp. 72-78). The Mahabharata points to a settlement of 
the Kiratas in Kamarupa. Bhagadatta, the powerful ruler of 
Pragi^’otisha, led a mighty mleccha army of Kiratas and Cinas in 
the field of Kiiruksetra, These two people W'ere probably of iion- 
Ar>’an origin, but had come in contact with Aryan culture at the 
time of the battle of Kuruksetra. 
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2 . The Pudindas 

The Puliudas were a people belonging to the aboriginal stock, 
and have_often been classed with such non-Aryan tribes as the 
Sabaras, Abhiras, Pukkusas, etc. The Mahabharata ^ places them 
in the Daksinapatha along witli the Andhras, Guhas, Sabaras, 
Cucukas, and Madrakas. The Matsya and the Vayu Puranas * also 
describe them as Daksina-patha-vasinah along with the Vaidarbhas 
and the Dandakas. 

The association of the Pulindas witli the Andhras and Savaras, 
as also with the Pundras and Mutibas, is as old as the Aitareya 
Bralimana (VII, 18) where it is stated that the elder sons of Viswa- 
mitra were cursed to become progenitors of such races as the Andhras, 
Pundras, ^avaras, Pulindas and Mutibas (Roth, Zur hitteratur und 
Geschichte des weda, p. 133). 

The Markaudeya Purana also like the Va>ai and the Matsya 
places the Pulindas in the Deccan and classes them with the 
Pu5drakas, Keralas, Kalihgas, i^bhiras, Andhras, Vidarbhas and 
Kuntalas (57. 45-48). In tiie Bengali recension of the Ramaj^ana 
(Kiskindhya Kanda, XLI, 17 ; XLIV, 12) the Pulindas appear both 
in tlie north and the south. The northern recension knows only 
of the northern Pulindas (Kiskindhya Kanda, XLHI) • The Pulindas 
are alluded to in the Ragh'uvamsa as well (XVI, 32) but there is 
hardly any clue to their geographical location. The ^rimad-Bhaga- 
vatam associates them with the Kiratas, Hunas, Andhras, Pukkasas, 
Abhiras, Sulimas, Yavanas and Khasas who sought the protection of 
6ri Krisna (2. 4, 18). The Visnu Purana associates the Pulindakas, 
(probably identical with the Pulindas) with the Sindhus ; there they 
together form a compound— the Sindhu-Puliudakas — and are enu- 
merated with the Karusas, Bhojas, .Dasarnas, Mekalas, XJtkalas and 
other tribes. 

The capital of tlie Pulindas was Pulindanagara which lay to the 
south-east of Da^rna, i.e. Vidisa or Bhilsa region, and ma}’’ have 
been identical with Rupnath, the find spot of one recension of 
Minor Rock Edict I of Aioka (P.H.A.I., 3rd Edn., pp. 65, 213). 

' Daksiiia-patha-janmanah sarve naravar-Andhrakah 1 
Guhkh Pulindah Savaras Cucuka Madrakaih Saha n 

(Mbh., XIT, 207. 42.) 

* Tesajn pare Janapada Daksina-patha-vasinah 1 
KarQsasca saha-isika Atavyab Savaras tatha 1 
Pulinda Vindhya Pusika Vaidarbha Daadakaih Saha H 

(Matsya. 114. 46-48.) 

Abhirah saha ca-isikah Atavyah Savaraijca ye | 

Puliiida Vindhya' Mulika Vaidarbha Dandakaih saha 11 


(Vaj-vi, 45. 126.) 
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At the time of Asoka, the Pulindas seem to have occupied some 
territory in the south of India. Along with the Andhras, Bhojas 
and Ratthikas the Pulindas formed a group of vassal tribes within 
his dominions (Rock Edict V and XIII) which extended as far 
south as the Pennar river in the Nellore district, just stopping short 
of the Tamil kingdoms which are referred to as Pracamta or frontier 
states. 

A very interesting information which only corroborates the 
indigenous tradition about the Pulindas is supplied by Ptolemy. 
He describes the ' Ponlindai Agriophagoi as occupying a region 
northward of Nasik, Ozene or Ujjain, Minnagara, Larika or Latadesa 
(=sGujrat). Barygaza or Bliarukaccha (=Broach), etc. Agriophagoi 
is a Greek epithet and indicates that the Pulindas were a tribe that 
subsisted on raw flesh and roots or wild fruits. Yule in his map 
locates them to the north-east of the Gulf of Cutcli, According to 
Ptolemy the Pulindas seem to have been located along the banks of 
the Nannada, to the frontiers of Larike or Lata=Gujrat. 

3. The Bhojas 

The Bhojas were a very ancient tribe which attained to con- 
siderable eminence as early as the period represented by the Aitareya 
Brahmana. According to this text they were a southern people 
and were a ruling tribe whose princes held the Satvats in subjection 
(VIII, 14).' The Satapatha Bralimana (XIII, 5. 4, 21) seems to 
imply that the Satvats were located near the Ganges and the Yamuna 
which was the realm of the Bharatas (XIII, 5. 4>.it)- is possible 
therefore to conjecture that either the Bhojas in the time of the 
Aitareya Brahmana had become so powerful that they had extended 
their sway as far north as near the Ganges and the Jumna, or 
that the Satvats had moved southwards. 

According to the Puranas the Bhojas and the Satvats were 
allied tribes both belonging to the Yaduvamsa which dwelt at 
Mathura on the banks of the Yamuna (Matsya P., 43, 48 ; 44. 46-48 j 
Yayu, 94. 52 ; 95. 18 ; 96. 1-2 ; Visnu P., IV, 13. 1-6). _ Mathura 
was the capital of the Surasena country which, according to the 
Greek writers, had another city named Cleisobora (=K.rsnapur= 
Brndaban). The relation of the Satvats with the Bhojas is attested 
to by another reference in the Puranas. The Visnu Purana alludes 
to a branch of the Satvats as Bhojas (Visnu, IV, 13. 1-61).^ 

' ' Daksinasyam disi ye ke ca Satvatam rajano 

Bhaujyayaiva te' bhisicyante Bhoj-ctye-nan-abhisiktan-acaksata.’ 

- ' Bhajiiia-Bhajamlna-divy-.Aiidhaka-r)evavrdha-Mahabhoja-Vrsni*samjn.ah 

Satvatasya putra babhuviih Mahabhojastvati dhannatina tas3*5nvayc 

Bhojamartika vata babhuvuh.' 
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According to the Vajm and Matsya Puranas princes of Yadu 
lineage founded Vidaibha among other kingdoms in the south 
(Matsya, 43. 10-29 : 44- 3^ : Vajm, 94. 26 ; 95. 35). This establishes 
therefore a closer relation of the Bhojas with another southern 
tribe, the Vidarbhas. This is corroborated by a piece of evidence 
derived from the Mahabharata which includes a place named Bhoja- 
kata within Vidarbha, Kalidasa also calls the king of Vidarbha a 
Bhoja (Raghuvaihsa, V, 39. 40). The Bhojas therefore not only 
ruled at one time over the Satvats but also over, the Vidarbhas, 
They held sway probably also over Daiidaka, the region round 
Nasik. This is implied by a passage in the Arthasastra of Kautilya 
(1919 Edn., p. ii) according to which a Bhoja named Dandakya, or 
king of Dandaka attempted ill on a Brahmana girl, as a result of 
which he perished wdth his relations and his kingdom. 

The Bhojas, according to the Puranas, were also related with 
the Haihayas who were a branch of the Yadavas (e.g., Vdyu, 94. 
3-54 : Matsya, 43. 7-49, etc.). The Haihayas are said to have com- 
prised five families, the Vitihotras, the Saryatas, Bhojas, Avantis 
and Tundikeras. 

Bhojakata has been interpreted by V. A. Smith as ‘ Castle of 
the Bhojas The name ‘ implies that the province was named after 

a castle formerly held by the Bhojas ’ (Ind. Ant,, 1923, 

262-63). It is alluded to in the Chammak grant of the Vakataka 
king Pravarasena II which ‘makes it clear that the Bhojakata 
territory included the Ilichpur district in Berar or Vidarbha ’ (Rai 
Chaudhuri, P.H.A.I., 3rd Edn., p. 63). According to the Maha- 
bharata, Bhojakata was founded by Rukmin in Krsna’s time (Mbh., 
V, 157, 5361-64). Bhojakata has, however, been identified with 
Bhat-kuli in the Amraoti district. It may not be improbable that 
the Bhojas had some relation with Bhojanagara, the cai^ital of king 
Usinara of the Uiinara countr}'^ (Mbh., V, 118. 2) near the Karikhal 
region where the Ganges issues from the hills. 

According to a passage in the Mahabharata (I, 85, 3533) as 
well as in the Matsya Purana (34. 30) the Bhojas who are described 
as the offspring of the Druhyus are relegated to the Mleccha caste,' 
But Pargiter thinks that this is ‘ unintelligible compared wdtb 
all other tradition, and is probabl)' late, and certainly very doubtful ’ 
{A.I.H.T., p. 260, f.n. 1). 

The Bhojas, along with the Andhras, Pulindas and Rastrikas 
w'ere among the vassal tribes of Asoka (Rock Edicts V and XIII). 
Some think that the Bhojas and the Rastrikas were evidently 


' Vados tu. Vadava jatas Turvasor Yavanah Sniftalj t 
Druliyd^ sutHs tu vai Bhoja Auos tu mleccha jataj^ah 11 
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ancestors of the Maliabhojas and the Maliarathis of the Satavaliana 
period (cf. Rai Chaudliuri, 3rd Edn., p. 213). 

The next important mention of the Bhojas in tlie historical 
period is made in the Hathigimipha inscription of the Cheta king 
Kharavela (ist century B.C.) which points out that Kharavela, the 
Maharaja of Kalihga, defeated the Rathikas and Bhojakas in the 
fourth year of his reign and compelled them to do homage to him. 
The Rathikas and Bhojakas are evident^ no other than tlie Rastrikas 
and Bliojas of Asoka’s Rock Edict. 

4. The Mutibas 

The Mutibas were a non-Aryan dasyu tribe mentioned in the 
Aitareya BrMimana (VII, 18) along with the Andhras, Pulindas and 
Savaras. They are also probably referred to in the Sahkhyayana 
Srauta Sutra (XV, 26. 6) under the name Mucipas or Muvipas.’ 

The location of the Mutibas is not definitely known, but as they 
are mentioned along with the Savaras and Pulindas who were, 
according to the Puranas (Vayu, 45. 126 ; Matsya, 114. 46-48) and 
the Mahabharata (XII, 207. 42), Daksinafathavdsinah or located 
in the South, it may be surmised that the Mutibas were also a 
southern tribe. This is also proved by tlie fact that the Andliras 
with whom they are associated were also a southern people. 

The Mutibas were probably the same as the Modubae of Pliny 
who are said to have dwelt beyond Modo-galingae, a tribe occupying 
a large island in the Ganges. It is probable that the Mutibas were 
the same people as the Modubae, ^ough it is difficult to account 
how the Mutibas, evidently a southern tribe, came to occupy a 
region not very far from the Ganges. 

The Mutibas do not seem to be an important tribe ; they are 
hardly mentioned in the historical period. 

5. The Murui^dAvS 

The Muvundas were probably a foreign tribe who played a 
considerable part in the history of ancient India. The}’ are men- 
tioned for the first time b}’ Ptolemy, who flourished in the 2nd 


’ ‘ It is not altogether improbable that the Mucipas are the people who appear 
in the Markaudej-a Purana (57. 46) under the designation of Mu^ika. A com- 
parison of the Aitareya Brahmana with the S^khyayana Srauta Sutra betrays a 
good deal of confusion with regard to the second and third consonants of the name. 
It was, therefore, perfectly natural for later generations to introduce further varia- 
tions. The Miishikas w’ere probably settled on the banks of the river Musi 011 which 
Hyderabad now stands ’ (P.H.A.I., 3rd Edn., p. 66). 
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centxity A.D., under the name Maroundai. Ptolemy's description, 
would place them just to the west of the Gangaridai on which the 
cormtiy' of the Maroundai bordered. They seem to have occupied 
an extensive territory, probably the whole of north Bihar on the 
east of the Ganges, as far as the head of the delta. They had six 
important cities, all to the east of the Ganges ; they were Boraita, 
Korygaza, Kondota, Kelydna, Aganagora and Talarga. These places 
are difficult to be identified ; but to Saint -Martin Kelydna appeared 
to have some relation with the Kalinadi or Kalindi river, and 
Aganagora with Aghadip on the eastern bank of the Ganges a little 
below Katwa (Ptolemy’s Ancient India by McCrindle, Mazumdar’s 
Edn., pp. 215-16). According to Cunningham the name of the 
Marundai is still preserved in the country of the Mundas, a hill-tribe 
scattered over Chota-Nagpur and Central India. ' The name of 
Munda is found in the Visnu Purana as the appellation of a dynast3'' 
of eleven princes who succeeded the Tusharas or Tokhari. In the 
Va}a’L Purana, however, the name is omitted, and we have onij' 
Marunda ’ ( = Murunda) which is onty the Sanskrit name for Ptolemy’s 
Marundai (Cunningham's Ancient Geography' of India, Mazumdar's 
Edn., pp, 581-82). Cunningham also suggests that the Maroundai of 
Ptolemj^ is the same as the Moredes of Pliny who are mentioned in 
conjunction with the Surah or Savaias. It may, however, be 
mentioned that the Marundas are enumerated in the Va^'u Purana as 
one of the Mleccha tribes. 

Ptolemy also speaks of a city called Morouuda as an inland 
town of the Aioi. The country of the Aioi refers probably to some 
region south of the Kerala country, but the city Morounda has not 
been identified. But it is probable that Moroundai was a city of 
the Morounda jjeople who were the same as the Maroundai = 
Murundas. If this supposition be true, the Maroundai then had 
another settlement in the farthest south. 

It has long been established that Ptolemy’s Maroundai were the 
same people as the Murundas of Indian history and tradition. The 
Abhidhana Cintamani of Hemacandra (IV, 26) identifies the 
Murundas (not Marundas) with the Lampakas (Lampakastu Mu- 
rundah S3mh, i.e. the Lampakas are the Murundas), the Lambatai 
of Ptolemy. The Lampakas or the Lambatai were located near the 
source of the modern Kabul river in the region round, present 
Lamgban. It therefore follows that the Murundas had a settlement 
in tins region as well. 

It is well known that among the foreign potentates who came 
of their owm accord to offer allegiance to Samudragupta, the great 
Gupta Emperor, ‘ by acts of homage such as self-sacrifice, the brii^- 
ing of gifts of maidens, the soliciting of charters in the enjo5Tnent 
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of their territories ' ^vere tiie Saka-Murun 4 .as along with the 
Daivaputra-Sahi-Sah^usahi and the people of the Siriihala island. 
Accordmg to Dr. Sten Konow, Murunda is the later form of a Saka 
word meaning ‘lord or master’, The term ' Saka-Mnrundas ‘ 
therefore stands ixtssibly for tiiose Saka lords or chieftains who at 
the time of Samudragupta had been ruling in the regions of Surastra 
and Ujjaiu. 

A Murunda-Svamini is also mentioned in a Central India 
inscription of the 6th centnrj'^ A.D. 

6, The Daradas 

The Daradas were a well-known triloe. They were known both 
to indigenon.s and foreign traditions. They are referred to in the 
llahabharata as having joined the Kaurava forces, but they had 
the honour of being defeated by Vasudeva along with KUasas, 
Sakas, Yavanas, Trigarttas, J'lalavas and others (Drona P., lo, i8). 
The Visnu Purana associates them with the Abhiras and Kasmiras 
(Wilson’s Visnu Purana, II, p. 184}. In the Matsya Purana the 
country^ of the Daradas is associated with the Urja, Gan'dhara, 
Aurasa, Sivapura and other countries forming the basin of the 
Sindhu stream (CXXI, 45-51). The epic and pauranic traditions 
seem therefore to locate the Daradas in the north-west along the 
north-west frontier of Kasmir, and contiguously with the realm of 
the Khavas in the upper Punjab. They were probably a moun- 
tainous tribe, for the word darad from which the tribe seems to have 
derived its name has ‘ mountain ’ for one of its meanings. 

The Greek writers knew these people in various names. Sti'abo 
knew them as Derdai, Plin}' as Dardae, while in Diony^s, Perieg 
(V, 1138) their name is given as Dardanoi. Ptolemy mentions the 
same people as Daradrai, the additional y being of course introduced 
through mistake. The Greek gec^rapher locates them east of the 
Lambatai (=Dampaka or Laghman) and of Sonestane (=basm of 
the Swat river) and to the north of the uppennost course of the Indus. 
In the country of the Daradas, the mountains, he says, are of sur- 
passing height. 

The Daradas were a very important factor in tlie history of 
Kasmir, and have often been mentioned in the Rajatarahgim. 

'Ihe country once inhabited by the Daradas still retains its 
old name, being called Dardistan whose people are known as Dards. 

7. The Barbaras 

In Indian tradition the Barbaras are mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata (Sabha, 31. 199, etc. ; Drona, 119. 14), where they are asso- 
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ciated with the Ambasthas, Paisacas, Kulindas, etc. Elsewhere in the 
Mahabharata,* the Barbaras are associated with the Yaunas, Kam- 
bojas, Gandharas and Kiratas who are all located in the Uttarapatha. 
The Matsya Purana associates them with the Tusaras, PahlavaSj 
Paradas, Sakas and other tribes whose countries are said to have 
been watered by the Caksu stream of the Ganges before entering the 
Sea (CXXI, 45-51). The Markandeya Purana (LVTI, 39) places 
them in the Sindhu country while the Brhat Saihhita refers to them 
as a northern or north-western tribe. The commentary on KautUya's 
Arthaiastra has some very interesting remarks on the Barbara 
country. It refers to the Barbara country^ and its river Srotasi 
which was a source of pearls. Alakanda, a city famous for its 
pearls, stood on this river. There was also a lake named Srighauta 
in a corner of the sea of Barbara. {Arthasastra, Eng. Trans., 
p. 86 f.n. 7, 8 : p. 90, etc.) The late Mr. Mazuradar points out 
(C.A.G.I.. pp. 694-95) that Barbarika, evidently a city of the Barbaras, 
finds mention in an Ayurvedic work Dhanvantariya Nighantu, 
and Barbara in another Ayurvedic work called Rajanighantu. 
Mazumdar sees in Alakanda, the city famous for pearls and situated 
on the Srotasi river, a remnant of Alexander’s name and he identifies 
the city with Alexander’s Haven {ibid., pp. 692-94). Smith points 
out that the large lake at the mouth of the river where stood 
Alexander’s Haven still exists. This lake may be identified with 
the lake named Srighanta mentioned in the Artha^stra commentary. 

Barbarika, mentioned in Dhanvantariya Nighantu, referred to 
above, is evidently the Barbarium emporium mentioned in the 
Periplus of the Erythrean sea. It was at that time a market town 
on the sea-shore included in the Scythia country w'hose metropolis 
was Minnagara. It was at Barbaricum that ships lay at anchor. 

The Barbara country is doubtless the Barbarei of Ptolemy which 
along with Patala formed the two towns of the islands formed by 
the river Sindhu. 

8. The Kulindas 

The Kulindas were a small tribe, sometimes confounded with 
the Pulindas mentioned in the Mahabharata (Drona P., 119. 14} 
along with the Paisacas, Ambasthas and Barbaras who are all 
described as mountainous people. Elsewhere in the Mahabharata 
they are mentioned in a long list given of tribes ‘ dwelling between 
Meru and Mandara and upon the Sailoda river under the shadow 


' Uttarapatha-jamnanah Kirtayisyaiiii tin api 1 
Yauna Kainboja GaiK^harah Kirata Barbaraih .Saba d 

(]\'Ibh., XII, 207. 43.) 
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of Baiiibu forests, whose king j^reseiited lumjDS of ant-gold at the 
solemnity of the inauguration of Yudhisthira as universal emperor ’ 
(McCrindle’s Ptolemy Mazumdar's Edn., p. no). 

The country of the Kiilindas has been referred to by Ptolemy 
as Kulindriiie. He locates it near the mountainous region where 
the Vipasa, Satadru, Yamuna and Gahga have their sources. 
Cunningham identifies Kirlindrine with tlie kingdom of Jalandhara. 
which was visited by Yuan Chwang (C.A.G.I., p. 157). ' A territory 

of the name of Kuluta which was formed by the upper part of the 
basin of the Vipasa, and which ma^’’ be included in the Kulindriiie 
of Ptolemy, is mentioned in a list of the Varaha Samliita. Kuluta 
was visited by the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who transcribes 
the name K'in-lu-to, a name which still exists under the slightly 
modified form of Koluta ’ (McCrindle, ibid., p. no). 

The Kulindas were probably the same as the Kuniiidas, a tribe 
known from coins (Cambridge History of Aiic, Ind., I, 528, 
529) and located in the western Punjab along with the Halavas, 
Yaudheyas, Arjuna5'‘anas, Udumbaras, Kulutas and Uttamabhadras. 

9. The Rastrikas 

The Rastrikas are mentioned for the first time in the Rock 
Edicts of Asoka (V and XIII) along with the Andhras, Pulindas 
and Bhojas who were included as vassal tribes within Asoka’s 
dominions. The Andhras, Pulindas and Bhojas were known as 
early as the time of the Aitareya Brahraaiia, but the Rastrikas find 
no mention there. The tribe had not evidently come into im- 
portance at that time. 

Even after Asoka’s time the Rastrilcas continued to be associated 
with the Bhojas. In the Hathigumpha inscription of king Kharavela, 
the king is credited with having defeated in the fourth year of his 
reign tlie Bhojakas and the Rathikas who were none but the Bhojas 
and Rastrikas of Asokan inscriptions, and compelled them to do 
him homage. 

The Satavahana records refer to two tribes, Mahabhojas and 
Maharathis (Smith, ASoka, 3rd Edn., pp. 169-70), who evidently 
were identical with the earlier Bhojas and Rastrikas. The Rastrikas 
or the Maharathis of later times were evidently the ancestors of the 
present Marathis or Maharastra people (cf. R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Anc. Hist, of the Deccan, latest Edn.). 

The Bhojas were located in the Vidharva or modern Berar region 
which is included within modern Mara-^i-speaking districts. The 
R^trikas who were almost associated with the Bhojas must have 
occupied tlie adjoining tracts, and it may be assumed that they were 
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located in the ver}”- region where the present Marathis have theii 
habitat. 

10. The Bhargas 

The earliest mention of the Bhargas is made in the Aitareya 
Brahniana (\T[II, 28) where a reference is made to a Bhargayana 
prince named Kairisi Sutvan. They are also referred to by Panini 
in his Astadhyayi (IV, 1 , 178) where they are associated with the 
Yaudheyas (m prdeya Bhargddi Y audh&ykiihhyiih). 

The Bhargas were known to both the Mahabharata * and the 
Harivaihsa * where they are associated with the Vatsas. The 
Harivam^a tradition thus describes the Bharga and the Vatsa as 
the two sons of Pratardana. 

The Bhargas were a republican tribe that existed in northern 
India at the time of the Buddha in the sixth century B.C. Among 
the republican tribes mention ma}-^ be made of the Sakyas of 
Kapilavastu, the Moriyas of Pipphalivana, the Kalamas of Kesa- 
putta, the KoUyas of RSmagama, the Bulis of Alakappa, and the 
Bhaggas (—Bhargas) of Stuhsumaragiri.* The epic tradition of the 
close association of the Bhargas with the Vatsas is corroborated by 
the Buddhist tradition as recorded in the Jatakas. The Dhonasakha 
Jataka (No, 353) states that prince Bodhi, son of Udayana, king of 
the \'atsas, had his dwelling place on the Surhsumara hill where he 
built a palace called Kokanada. It seems that in Udayana's time 
(i.e, in the 6th century B.C.) the Bhagga State was under the 
suzerainty of the Vatsa king. 


’ Vatsabhuininca Kauiiteyo vijigye balavan balat 1 
Bharganamadhipancaiva Nisadadhipatim tatha 11 

(Mbh., 11 , 30. 10, II.) 

® 29. 73. 

* Vid£ my ‘ Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India Chap. VI, pp. 200 foU. 




THE ASPECT AND ORIENTATION IN HINDU 
ARCHITECTURE 

By P. K. Acharya 

There is a saying ascribed to Chanakya, the celebrated author 
of Kautiliya Arthasdstra, to the effect that uo settlement should be 
selected for human habitation in villages or towns where there are 
no rich people, no learned priests, no king (or his representatives), 
no rivers (or other water-ways), and no ph3^sicians. It is easily 
understood that in the absence of rich inhabitants in a town or 
village the necessary amenities in matters of roads, gardens, abundant 
supply of pure air, water, and food-stuff, etc. are neglected, ^earned 
priests versed in the Vedic lore were in those days the friend, philo- 
sopher and guide of the people and assisted them in the practise 
of religion, which in those da3^s, was the sole object of existence. 
The presence of the king as the head of the government or of his 
representatives always ensures the necessary provision for the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants from any external attack and internal 
breach of peace. The river representing all kinds of water ways 
indicates the abundant supply of drinking water, the fertility of the 
land on whicli an agriculturist or commercial people always depend, 
and also the cheap and easy navigation for the purpose of transport 
and fishing, etc. In fact the locality with river-commixnication is 
alwa^’s preferred and is known bj’ the signifi.cant title ' a countr}- 
with the river as mother ’ thus implying all the benefits which can 
be derived from a mother. And lastly the presence of qualified 
physicians implies the proper arrangement for sanitation in normal 
times and medical aid in times of illness. 

The Roman architect Vitruvius (Book i, Chap. V) recommends 
in first centur}^ before Christ almost the same conditions when he 
lays down that ' when we are satisfied with the spot fixed on for the 
site of the city, as well as in respect of the goodness of the air, as 
of the abundant suppty of provisions for the sujjport of the popula- 
tion, the communications bj’- good roads, and river or sea navigation 
for the transport of merchandise, we should take into consideration 
the method of constructing the walls and the towns of the cit3’' ’ . 

The learned Chanak\m or Kutiliya is known to have been the 
most diplomatic minister who' alone made it possible for Chandra- 
gupta Mauiya not only to occupy’’ tlie throne of the Nanda dynast3^ 
but also to establish the first historical empire in India after his 
succe,ssful opposition to and the departure from India of the famous 
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Grecian conqueror Alexander the Great in the fourth century before 
Christ. But from this it is not to be concluded that Chanakya was 
the first in laying down the scientific foundations of towns and 
villages in India. In fact in early Vedic times we meet with ‘ the 
frequent mention of villages, towns and forts, and cities with hundred 
enclosures or fortifications whicli were actually existing in the 
countr3'. From references like tliese scholars are of opinion that 
the authors of the Vedic literature were ‘not ignorant of stone forts, 
walled cities, stone houses, carved stones, and brick edifices’.^ 
These surmises have been fully justified by the recent discoveries 
made at Harappa and Mahenjodaro. where a few thousand years 
before the Vedic times towns and villages with storeyed-buildings 
made of stones and burnt bricks have been fomid to be scientifically 
laid out. Thus it would be superfluous to quote references to the 
prosperous conditioi^of villages, towns, and houses from the Epics, 
the Furnas, the Agamas and the later historical and other 
literature. 

For the special purposes those five tests of Chanakya had of 
course to be supplemented. Thus in the Buddhist canonical book, 
the Chullavagga (p. 48) we meet with the direction that the rest 
houses should be built ' not too far from the town and not too near, 
convenient for going and coming, easily accessible for all. , 
by day not too crowded, by night not exposed to too much noise 
and alarm ’. 

In fact by the fifth century before Christ the architectural 
classification of dwelling houses became a matter of such a popular 
importance that the Blessed One (Buddha) found it necepary to 
refer to the subject in the course of a religious discourse, ‘ I allow 
you 0 Bhikkhus abodes of five 'kmA.s—Vihara (monastery), Ardha- 
yoga or Suvarana-Bangagriha (golden coloured bungalows), Prdsdda 
(long edifice), Harmya (storeyed mansion), and GuM (cave houses 
liVf those of Ajanta, Ellora, etc.) made of brick, stone, wood or 
sand ’ (Vinaya texts, Mahavagga, I, 30. 4 ; Chullavagga, VI, i, 2). 
None of these five kinds of abode represents either the purely re- 
ligious temples or military fortress or fortified palace. These are 
mere dwelhng-houses for people of different means. The rooms 
therein will further indicate their essential nature. 

In the Mahavagga (III, 5, 9) we find a graplnc account of 
dwelling houses which were built comprising ‘ dwelling-rooms and 
retiring rooms, and store-rooms, and service halls and halls with 


» For references from the Rigveda. Muir Sanskrit Texts, etc. see the writer’s 
‘ Indian Architecture ’, p. 5, and for the details of ancient vill^es and to'ms consult 
the writer’s Manasara (Text, and English Translation), Chapters IX, X. 
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fire-places in them, and store-houses, and closets, and cloisters, and 
halls for exercise, and wells, and sheds for the well, and bath-rooms, 
and hails attached to the bath-rooms, and ponds, and open-roofed 
sheds This is meant for an ordinary householder ; so it is added 
that ' an upasaka (devotee) has built for his own use a residence, a 
sleeping room, a stable, a tower, a one-pealjed building, a shop, a 
boutique, a store3'ed house, an attic, a cave, a cell, a store-room, a 
refectory, a fire-room, a kitchen, a privy, a place to walk in, a house 
to walk in, a well, a well-house, a bathing place for hot sitting baths, 
a yantra-griha (room with instruments probably for urgent repairs), 
a lotus pond and a pavilion The exact situation of all those rooms 
in dwellii^ houses which is missing in the Buddhist scriptural^ works 
has been made sufficiently clear by the Puranas and the Agamas 
in addition to the numerous texts on architecture whose avowed 
object is to supply the practical details of the science and art of 
building. 

The VdstuiaUva (published from hahore, p. i), a smaller text on 
architecture which has apparently borrowed from a larger text 
without an acknowledgment, supplies the plan and arrangement of 
a dwelling house wifli the courtyard in the middle, which is 
t5p)ical and admirably suited to a middle class family. Accord- 
ing to this plan there should be in the north-east (i) the family 
chapel ; in the east (2) the room for keeping all things, (3) the 
bath-room, and (4) the room for churning milk in ; in the south- 
east comer (5) the kitchen ; in the south (6) the Britasagriha, and 
(7) the lavatory or latrine ; in the south-west comer (8) the library 
room ; in the west (9} the room for private study, (10) the dining 
hall, and (ii) the weeping room; in the north-west comer (12) ^e 
granary ; in the north {13) the bed-room (lit. the room for enjoying 
oneself in), (14) the store-room, and (15) the room for the invalids 
(lit. medicine). 

The same plan and arrangement are recommended in a similar 
text named the Gfikavastu-Pradipa {published from Lucknow). It 
should be noted that in this plan the house faces the north, where 
the best residential rooms are located. The rooms in the south and 
in the east are those which are not frequently required for residence. 
Here the north is the best direction and the west is the next best, 
the east being the third in order and the south the worst. This plan 
is suitable for places in western and northern India, as indicated by 
Lahore and Lucknow wherefrom these texts were published., and 
where the northern and western wind from the Himalayas is the 
most salubrious. Another point to note is that for the naturally 
religious-minded Indians a family chapel or room for worship, 
generally situated in the north-east, between the direction of the 
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sun-rise and of the pole-star, is an essential feature of a dwelling 
house. 

Another similar small text, the V dstu-Pravandha (II, 25, 26) 
stated to be a compilation supplies the plan and arrangement of a 
smaller house with eight rooms meant for a poorer family. Accord- 
ing to this plan there should be in the east (1) the bath-room ; in 
the south-east (2) the kitchen ; in the south (3) the bed-room ; in 
the south-west (4) the library ; in the west (5) the dining hall ; 
in the north-west (6) the room for the domestic animals ; in the 
north (7) the stoi'e-room ; and in the north-east (8) the family 
chapel. 

In this plan the lavatorj’ is missing, unless it was intended that 
all the family members should use some kind of public latrine closed 
or open. The family chapel, the kitchen, and the dining hall are 
situated in the north-east, south-east, and west respectively as in 
the other plan. But here the bed-room is located in the south, 
indicating the southern aspect of the house which is suitable for 
southern and eastern provinces where the healthy south-wind blows 
from the southern seas and the Malay hills. 

Another compilation, actually so named, the $ilpasdstra-sdra- 
sathgraha {IX, 24-28} has borrowed from some unnamed authority 
the plan of a twelve-roomed house. According to this plan there 
should be in the north-east corner (i) the family chapel ; in the east 
(2) the bath-room ; in the south-east (3) the kitchen ; to the north 
of that (4} the store-room ; between the south-east and the east 
(5) the room for churning milk and making curd in; between the 
south-east and south (6) the room for making the clarified butter 
in ; between the south-west and the south (7) the lavatory or 
latrine ; between the south-west and west (8) the room for private 
study ; between the north-west and the west (9) the weeping room ; 
between the north-west and the north (10) the bed-room ; between 
the north-east and the north (ii) the room for the invalids or 
medicine ; and, for the kir^ in particular in the south-west corner 
(12) the room for confinement or child-birth. 

In the absence of the original work or worlds the authenticity 
of this compilation can hardly be judged. There is apparent^ some 
confusion or error, for, otherwise, it would, be rather peculiar to 
utilize only the four corners and leave vacant the main directions 
(the east, south, west, and north). The bed-room being in the 
north-west, this house faces the north or north-west, and is apparently 
meant for some north-western province. 

It is curious, however, that a famous Pur^a (the Matsya- 
Purana, Chap. 256, verses 33-36) of the historical age (between 
A.D. 400 and 500) corroborates the plan of dwelling houses with 
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r(wms built in the four comers only leaving out the four main 
directions vacant. According to this plan there should be built in 
the north-east corner (i) the family chapel, and (2) the bed-room 
(lit. the room for the rest and peace) ; in the south-east comer (3) 
the kitchen, and towards the north of that (4) the room for storing 
water ; in the south-west comer (5) the room for collecting the 
rubbish in, be3'ond that and outside the house (6) the slaughter 
house (or confinement room), and (7) the bath-room ; in the north- 
west corner (8) the gianarj' and store-room combined, and be3mnd 
that and outside the house (9) the workshop or the office room. 

This plan is specially stated to bring peace, prosperit3'' and 
health for the householder. This house, also apparently faces the 
north or north-east where the bed-room is located. It will be 
shown later on that the Puranas also must have borrowed such matters 
from a standard treatise on architecture. 

The Agni-P^trana (Chap. 106, verses 1-12, 18-20) however, 
makes provision for residential houses m towns in particular and 
recommends the four typical plans, namely, rooms beii^ built 
covering the four sides with the courtyard in the middle, rooms 
being built on three sides and the other side in continuation of the 
courtyard being left free for the passage of light and air, rooms being 
built on two sides only leaving the other two sides vacant apparentl3' 
together with a courtyard, and the rooms beir^ built on one side 
only, apparentl3’’ without an3' court\'ard the purpose of which is 
supplied by verandahs and balconies both in the front side and 
back side. The arrar^ement of rooms and the orientation of the 
house are illustrated by the plan of a eight-roomed house. Accord- 
ing to this plan there should be in the east (i) the library or strong 
room (lit. room for ^ree, wealth or learning) ; in the south-east {2) 
the kitchen ; in the south (3) the bed-room ; in the south-west {4) 
the room for weapons ; in the west (5) the dining hall ; in the north- 
west (6) the granary ; in the north (7) the room for storing all 
things ; and in the north-east (8) the family chapel. This is_ a,lso 
a house facing the south and the family chapel, kitchen, and dinii^ 
hall are in the north-east, south-east, and west respectively as is the 
usual practice. 

According to the Kdmikagama (XXXV, 177-191), however, 
there should be in the east (i) the dining hall ; in the south-east 
(2) the kitchen ; in the south (3) the bed-room ; in the south-west 
(4) the room for keeping weapons, and close to that {5) the room 
for making friendship, possibly the drawing room ; in the west 
(6) the room for storing water ; in the north-west (7) the cow-shed ; 
in the north (8) the store or strong room (lit. to keep wealth in) ; 
in the north-east (9) the family chapel for daily and special sacrifice, 
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probably close to that in the east-north (lo) the room for making 
salt and beverage (Kanji) ; in the quarters of Antariksha and Savitri * 
there should be respectively (ii) the (another) kitchen, and (12) the 
room for mortar pestle. The dining hall instead of being in the east 
may also be in the quarter of Arya, Indra, Agni or Savitri. There 
should be in the quarter of Vivasvat (13) the audience hall ; in the 
Maitra quarter (14) the quarrel room ; (15) the shaving room ; in the 
quarter of Vitatha, Upanaha, Pitri, Dauvarika, Sugriva or Pushpa- 
danta (17) the treasury room ; in the quarter of Apa (18) the room for 
the sacrificial pit ; in the quarter of Mahendra (ig) the courtyard ; 
in the quarter of Mahidhaia (20) the room for the Peshani (rice or 
flour mill) ; in those quarters may also be (21) the arishia room and 
(22) the refuse-room ; to the right of the main gate should be (23) 
the stable ; in the quarter of Varuna (24) the bath-room ; in the 
quarter of Asura {25) tlie granary; in the quarter of Indraraja 
(26) the dispensary or room for medicine. The rooms for friend- 
ship and mortar-pestle may, otherwise, be located in the quarters 
of Mitra and Roga respective!}'-. Similarly the treasury room may 
otherwise be in the quarter of Bhudhara, and the churning room 
and the d_ispensary in the quarter of Naga. In the quarter of 
Jayanta, Apavatsa, Parjanya or Siva may respectively be (27) 
the room of antidote for poisoning, (28) the room for the well, and 
(29) the room for tlie family deity, and (30) the audience hall or 
sitting room may be in the quarter of Riksha, Bhallata or Soma, 

The "Agamas of Southern India ai'e the prototypes of the 
Puranas of Northern India, both being huge compilations, dealing 
with heterogenous subjects covering practicall}' all matters known 
to the compilers. Out of the 75 chapters comprising the Kamikagama 
sixty chapters are devoted to architecture and sculptui-e. It 
has been discussed in detail and shewn elsewhere that the Puranas, 
the Agamas and some two to three hundred small architectural 
texts are both directly and indirectly indebted for tire architectural 
and sculptural matters to the standard work, the Manasara." 

The alight difierences noticeable among these works, some of 
which have been pointed out above, are quite natural and have 


’ In addition to the four main directions and the four corners of the compass, 
the area of the site plan may be partitioned into as many as 1024 quarters which 
are named after the quarter-lords, such as Anriksha, Savitri, Arya, Indra, Agui, etc. 
The site-plans are divided into 32 square schemes, but they admit of circular, 
triangular and other shapes also. These quarters indicate the exact plot where a 
house or a room may be located. For fuller details see the Manasara Vastu-Sastra, 
Chapter VII, Text and Translation, and plates, Vol. V. 

* See the writer's ' Indian Architecture ’ according to ManasSra-^ilpa^astra, pp. 
49-109, 110-133, 161-174. 
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been due to local causes which vary according to the need of the 
various places for which the one or the other work has prescribed. 
India is a continent by itself and there are various wind directions, 
climates and other local conditions for which essentially different 
prescriptions are required. In fact in the standard work Manasara, 
it is noticeable in regard to every individual matter that various 
alternatives have been prescribed in order to suit the local need of 
various climates and places, even the brief elucidation of which is 
neither possible nor necessary in a short article like this.* The 
quarters other than the eight well known directions which have 
been incidentally mentioned in the suggested plan of the Kamika- 
gama are described in the great detail in a large chapter of the 
Manasara,* The fact that the Kdmikdgama has suggested more 
than one quarter for the same room while the other works quoted 
above have not done so implies that the latter works prescribed 
only for certain places and the Kamikagama in imitation of the 
Mdnasdra and as the result of careless copying included the alterna- 
tives altho^h apparently prescribed only for the southern India. 
Both the ^amas and the Purdms had the ambition of dealing 
with almost universal things but when they drew upon standard 
works on various subjects they have made confusion concerning 
many things. Thus the alternative prescriptions of the Mdnasdra 
are found laadly copied in some of the other works. As a matter 
of fact the general description and the illustrative details of the 
palaces given in the Mdnasdra are altogether missing in the Pur anas, 
the Igamas and the smaller texts on architecture. 

The palaces of kings, like their crowns, thrones, etc. are 
classified according to the nine royal orders. The following general 
account of the royal palaces is to be modified in accordance with the 
taste, condition and requirement of the different kings of the nine 
orders.® . . , • 

There are one to seven enclosures in the palaces of the nine 
classes of kings, namely, the Sarvabhaiuiia or Chakravartin, 
Maharaja, Narendra, Parshnika, Pattadhara, Mandalesa, Pattabhaj, 
Praharaka, and Astragr^a'. These enclosures are surrounded by 
walls and are known as the Antar-mandala (innermost-circus), 
Antanihara (second circle), Madhyantahdrd (middle court), Prakara 
(fourth enclosure), and Mahamaryada (boundary circus), the last two 
being for defence forces. The Gopurani or main gate houses of these 
courts are known respectively as the Dvarasobhd (beauty of the 
gate), Dvara^ala (gatemansion), Dvara Prasad (gate-palace), Dvara- 


' For details see the writer’s ‘ Indian Architecture.’ pi3. 37-88, 110-133, 160-198. 
“ See footnote 3. * The JIanasara, LX, 155. 
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harmya (gate edifice), and Mahagopura (great gate-house) and they 
are furnished with one to seventeen storeys.^ In each of these 
enclosures mansions of one to twelve storeys are artistically arranged 
in rows varying from one to ten.® 

In this general plan the centre known as the quarter of Brahma 
is reserved for the royal chapel. The main palace is built in the 
quarter of Indra, Varuna, Yaina or Pushpadanta. Around thk 
main palace are built edifices for tlie queen, and princesses, and 
other ro3ml ladies. All these palaces include suitable private and 
prxblic rooms, drawing rooms, audience halls, kitchens, servant 
quarters, pleasure gardens, tanks, etc. In the enclosure beyond 
the private and personal residence of the king are built suitable 
houses for the crown-prince and other princes, royal priests, ministers 
and such other people. In the third enclosure are built the council 
halls, office rooms and quarters for the resident members of the 
council, high officials of the Secretariat, resident clerks and offiers. 
In the fourth court are built foreign offices, offices for negotiating 
war, peace and such other matters. In the fifth court are erected 
quarters and offices of smaller importance. The sixth and seventh 
enclosures, which are not included in smaller palaces, are reserved 
for the defence forces, guards, royal stables, houses for domestic 
animals, zoological gardens, etc. which are sometimes accom- 
modated in the fifth court also. Prisons, etc. are quartered outside 
the palace compounds. The pleasure gardens, fruit-orchards, bowers, 
tanks, etc. are suitably built within all the enclosures. It is hardly 
possible here to give an adequate idea of the luxuries, pomp and 
show of Indian palaces. The following brief reference ma3’’ serve 
nothing more than as an illustration.® 

Thus the public audience hall is stated to be built in the 
quarter of Jama, Soma, Vayu or Nairrita in accordance with the 
situation of the palace in a particular province and cit3^ Similarly 
the tank ma3’’ be situated in the quarter of the Vayu and the ro3'al 
rest house to the left of the quarter of Niga. In continuation of 
that should be the flower-gardens in the quarter of the Mukhya 
and Bhallata. Close to those quarters should be the music halls, 
dancing saloon and the quarters of the musicians, dancing girls and 
such other people. The secret residence of the king is stated to be 
built within the third court along some street or lane. The theatres 


’ For details of these see the writer’s ‘ Indian Architecture,' pp. 51, 52-53 ; 
Maiiasara, Text and English Translation, Chaps. XXXI, XXXIII, and corresponding 
plates in Vol. V. 

* For details see the Maiiasara, Chap. XXXV, and corresponding plates. 

® For details see Chap. LX of the Manasara, particularly lines 117-221 and 
the correspouding plates in Vol. V. 
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should be located in the quarter of Isa or Vitatha. To the right side 
of the main gate of the last enclosure of the compound should be 
built the menagerie for animals like the tiger and lion, etc. and in 
the quarter of Daubarika the houses to keep the peacock and such 
other birds. Close to that should be the houses for the sheep, and 
in the quarter of Satyaka the monkey house. The stable for horses 
should be along the quarters of Soma and Isana, for elephants 
along the quarters of Yama and Agni. In continuation of that 
should be the house.s for fowb and along tlie north-west comer up 
to the quarter of Mukhya should be housed the deer and such other 
animals. Elevated platforms like tliose of the present day race 
courses are built on the side of the main gate to see the mock fight 
from, for which enclosures are suitably' built. Close to the gate in 
some prominent place is erected the machinein-, pike, etc. for the 
capital punishment. Far away from the compound are made 
the royal cemeteries or cremation grounds, and temples of certain 
deities who are only occasionally visited by the people for offering 
special worship. 

There is no room here for a proper elucidation of all these matters 
nor for an explanation of the scientific principles involved therein. 
There are, however, certain general sanitarj'- principles which may 
be noted. They are common to all houses and should be unavoidably 
observed in order to provide necessary good air, light and such 
other things for all kinds of dwelling houses whether meant for the 
poor, the middle class people, or the rich and the kings. Con- 
sidering the present conation of dwelling houses in modern towns, 
cities, ports, harbours, business centres, mill areas, aud factory 
quarters, even in the modem villages nobody can possibly imagine 
iJiat there were times in India when it was almost obligatory on the 
part of those who control public health and revenues not to be callous 
and selfish to the extent of even denying the divine air and water 
to the less fortunate people of the same place. In fact in those 
times the benefits of scientific lay-out of villages, towns, and houses 
and consequent health, happiness and comfort and convenience were 
equally shared by the rich and the poor, by the educated and the 
uneducated, and by the ruler and the ruled alike. 

It is, however, not very difficult to follow the present state of 
things in the orientation and arrangement of our dwelling houses in 
towns and villages alike. Following the break up and disappearance 
of the purely Vedic or Hindu culture not by bodily removal or 
modification for the better but by actual superimposition first by the 
heterodox schools of thought like the Buddhists and Jains and 
others, and later by the Persian, Grecian, Scythian, Kushan, and 
Hun invaders, and still later by the Pathans, Mughals, and lastly 
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by the modem European invaders from the southern, western, 
central and northern Europe, the Hindu ^astras were all but lost; 
the Hindu traditions were forgotten, and the essentially Hindu 
habits and customs were materially changed. Thus a purel}- Hindu 
town, village, or dwelling house rvas built upon by a Buddhist one, 
upon which was imposed by turn a Persian, Grecian, Central Asian, 
Lower Asian, and Modem European ones. The result has been 
that in the orientation and arrangement of our houses we do not 
find the scientific principles of any one cotmtrj’^ or climate. A 
casual inspection or recollection of the condition of houses in the 
cities of Bombay, Lucknow, Benares, Calcutta, Puri, and Madras 
will convince a person who has visited those places that there are 
almost inexplicable things there. Some of the residential houses on 
the sea-side in Bombay have been built exactly like the sea-side 
hotises of European cities, although there is a world-wide difference 
regarding the climate and wind direction of Bombay and European 
sea-side towns. Not only certain quarters of Lahore, Dellii, Meerut, 
Lucknow, Benares, Patna, and Calcutta are named after the Pathans 
and Mughals, but there are actually houses with all the charac- 
teristic features of the Arabian deserts and colder regions from where 
the Mughals emerged. There is no room for further elucidation of 
the details. We would conclude with a brief reference to a single 
point onty. The one point to which we are immediately con- 
cerned is the orientation or fa9ade of dwelling houses aud its effect 
on the health and happiness of the residents, 

As western authority carries more weight for us we may first 
quote from the Roman architect Vitruvius who in B.C, 25 pres- 
cribed for the Italian cities under heading ' of the choice of healthy 
situation ’ it is stated (Book I, Chap. Ill, IV) that ‘ a city on the 
sea-side exposed to the south or west will be insalubrious ; for in 
summer mornings, a city thus placed will be hot, at noon it w'ould 
be scorched. A city also with a western aspect would even at 
sunrise be warm, at noon hot, and in the evening of a burning 
temperature. Hence the constitution of the inhabitants of such 
places, frorn such continual and excessive changes of the air, wmuld 
be much vitiated.’ After citing opinions of physicians and others 
and supporting by illustrations it is further stated ' when, there- 
fore, a city is built in a marshy situation near the sea coast with a 
northern, north-eastern or eastern aspect the site is not alto- 

gether irnproper ; for, by means of sewers the waters may be dis- 
charged into the sea In other words the errors other than those 

. ' further details and distribution of houses and temples in different quarters 
as in Indian treatises quoted above, see the quotations from Vitruvius in the writer’s 
Indian Architecture pp. 142. 146-147, 36-40. 
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of the aspect can be corrected, while that of the aspect is incorrigible. 
A house at Puri facing the direction other than the sea-side where- 
from the pleasant breeze blows maj’- serve as an illustration. The 
dwelling houses in Calcutta facing tlie north is extremely hot in 
summer months and bitterly cold in winter, while the houses at 
Allahabad, Benares and similar towns in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh facing the west and the south are unpleasantly 
hot in summer and bitmgly cold in winter. 

Although it may be possible to convince reasonable people of 
the benefits of following the scientific directions of our ancient 
authorities it is, however, impossible to effect any practical change 
in the lay-out of our existing villages and towns and the arrange- 
ment of houses therein owing to the financial difficulties involved 
in an attempt at overhauling and also because of the selfishness, 
ignorance, and callousness of the authorities concerned. It is 
indeed verj' curious to see the caves and hollows of cities 
like Allahabad being filled with night soil whereupon dwelling 
houses are built for permanent residence, because the modem 
scientific methods and chemicals are stated to convert the night soil 
into harmless earth. That such processes can never remove alto- 
gether the vitiating effect of the air of such places can be imagined 
by the lajunen when they inhale, while moving by boats, from within 
the fathomless waters the unbearable smell of the night soil thrown 
into the waters of the Jumna and the Ganges at Allahabad. This 
is certainly the most deplorable state of the ancient city of Prayag 
at the confluence of the killed Saraswati and the dying Jumna and 
the Gardes, known as the king of all lioly or healthy places. It 
is curious to think that the Hindu Prayag superimposed into 
Fakirabad or Allahabad by the Mughals is being looked after in this 
way by the city fathers of the Municipal Board established b5’' the 
British law and by the Trustees of the so-called Improvement Trust 
who are legally and morally entrusted with the improvement of 
health and happiness of the inhabitants. It is not that none of such 
trustees understands what is real improvement. But on the excuse 
of financial stringency all real improvements are ignored. 

Such state of things has been much aggravated by the inliuraan 
selfishness which has made it possible to reserve the healthier quarters 
for the residence of those who are rich and educated and those 
who are in power. In civil lines and military cantonment areas 
shops wdth unhealthy things are not allowed to be opened, nnliealthy 
food-stuffs are not allowed to be imported, nor even the lepers and 
such other people are allowed to visit those quarters. By keeping 
the trust in such a selfish manner by the rulers and the rich the 
poorer quarters of all cities in India where the less fortunate 
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people have to reside have been made very unhealthy and uncom- 
fortable. The rate of the terrible infant mortality from 500 to 600 
per 1,000 of births in big cities like Calcutta must have been supplied 
not by the civil lines or reserved quarters but by the unscientifically 
built quarters of those cities. 

Although there is no room for a detailed discussion it may 
perhaps be clear to the reader that in the lay-out of our towns, 
villages, and houses the ordinary rules of hygiene have not been 
followed and that as a result of that the health of the poverty 
stricken people has suffered even with regard to good air and water 
which are the free divine gifts. For the poor people the problem 
has been not to look for sanitary houses within a salubrious surround- 
ing but to find enough room to lay one’s head down like the wild 
beasts in order to protect oneself from the unbearable inclemency of 
weather, Thus we have been unaware how unconsciously we have 
been proceeding towards annihilation. The first aid to such a 
people suSering from an unknown malady would be to remove the 
appalling ignorance about the need for an improvement in the 
condition of our dwelling houses. 

Many of our educated people are also not conscious of the need 
for a correct orientation of our houses and the proper aspect of the 
locality in which wt reside, although they w'^ould constantly feel the 
inconvenience due to the want of abundance of air, light, and the 
sun. It would be clear, however, even to the casual reader of the 
Mdnasara $ilpasdstva, the standard work on Hindu architecture, 
that the ancient authorities were very particular about these matters, 
not only for a particular quarter but for all residential quarters of 
a village, town or city. These matters were also kept in view in 
arranging the rooms in a dwelling house. Our ancient authorities 
even prescribed the direction towards which one should keep the 
head while lying in bed so that plenty of pure air can be inhaled in 
sleep also. For that purpose sufficient number of doors, windows, 
verandahs, and balconies were provided for all the rooms. Outlets 
for the smoke from the kitchen and insalubrious odour from the 
latrine and rooms for rubbish and domestic animals were ingeniously 
provided for, so that the residential rooms were not affected thereby.' 
From the illustrative lists of rooms and their disposition in small, 
middle class and large houses quoted above from all classes of 
ancient literature, it would be clear that the best quarters were 
reserved for the residential rooms. It is also worth notice that not 


* For details see Manas^a, Chaps. XXXIII, XXXVIII, XXXIX, Text, pp. 219- 
220, 265-273; Translation pp. 336-337, 410-422, and the Plates (Vol. V) referring 
to doors and windows. 
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only a family chapel was an essential feature for all houses, big or 
small, but the room for the purpose of worship was located in the 
north-west coiner, between the rising sun and the pole star which 
is always fixed to the north. This would imply that the religion in 
those days was not a matter of mere discussion brrt it was to be 
practised daily by everyone, 

It would give a feeling of horror to test the conditions of our 
present houses by these formulse. It has already been referred to 
that on account of political reasons our cities, towns, villages and 
houses have been re*oriented mostly due to the natural desire of the 
conquerors to firmly establish their rule and culture by removing 
the custom, habit and tradition of the conquered as far as possible, 
and partly due to the ignorance of scientific methods of Indian 
architecture or a dislike to apply them in preference to their own. 
Then, in the times of certain invaders, looters and rulers the pro- 
tection of women and wealth from the greedj’^ look of their officers 
became extremely difficult and thus not only in towns but also in 
villages houses had to be built like dungeons removing all openings, 
windows, verandahs, and retaining a single entrance and in some 
cases a small dormer window high up in the wall not with a view to 
provide for the passage of required air and light, but rather to enable 
the inhabitants to listen to the noise of a passer-by who may often 
turn to be an officer out in search of young women and gold orna- 
ments. In fact in Western and Northern India which felt the pre- 
sence of such officers for a long time villages still exist which look 
like prisons and in the cities like Lahore, Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, 
Lucknow, Patna, etc. even the parapets on the roof of houses are 
like the high prison walls and represent the tower of silence of the 
Parsees. 

For want of proper nourishment and other causes our low pow'er 
of resistance against the unavoidable impurities of the air, etc. has 
already reduced our vitality to such an extent that Bombay'^ recorded 
the highest mortality in the world when Influenza together with 
the principle of self-determination was introduced as a result of the 
last great wait Owing to economic difficulties and social habits the 
necessary food, water, clothes, and outdoor exercise are not available 
for a large majority of our people. In addition to this the pure air, 
the free gift of God, is also denied to us as a result of the unscientific 
lay-out of our dwelling houses and insanitary aspect of most of 
our villages, towns, and cities. Due to our ignorance, indifference, 
and reluctance we are unaware of the extent to which we have been 
sacrificing our national health. Ma}’' the attention of the rulers 
and leaders of public opinion be respectfully invited to this matter 
of the highest national importance. 




FOOD 

[MAN’S INDEBTEDNESS TO PLANTS] 

By Girija Prasanna Majumdar 

‘ Now will I glorify food that upholds great strength, bj' whose in- 
vigorating power Trta rent Vrta limb from limb, Wbatever 
morsel we consume from waters or from plants of earth, 0 Soma, 
wax thou fat thereby.' 

— I^veda, i, 187. 


The Upanisadic word denoting Jood is anna, which is derived 
from the root x/ad (to eat) and means ' that 
■ which is eaten Thus all eatables may come 
under the term anna. In modem parlance, however, it primarily 
denotes ‘ boiled rice ’, or a preparation of a substitute of rice, wheat 
or barley. When we are told someone of us is taking his rneal, 
we at once understand that he is eating rice {bhattam hhunjati). 
Food is, no doubt, a wider term, and we also come across a term, 
such as, dhdra to denote food in its wider sense. The edibl^ or 
eatable things composing a meal are not surely restricted to either 
rice or its substitute ; and yet when an Indian habitually denotes 
the whole of his food by anna, he means no more than this that 
rice, or its substitute, is the staple food, the primary and principal 
item, the irreducible minimum. 

In early Buddhist literature the denotation of the term dhdra 
has so far been extended as to signify four kinds of food, or nutrition, 
namely, (i) the food that is masticated [kabalihkdr dhdra) , i.e. food 
for the stomach ; (2) the food consisting in sensibles {phassdhara) , 
i.e. food for the senses ; (3) the mental reactions {manosahcetana) , 
i.e. food for the mind ; and (4) the cognitions and notions [vinndna- 
hdra), i.e. food for the intellect or spirit.' The food with which we 
are concerned is the one which is masticated, i.e. kabalinkdr dhdra. 

According to early Buddhism, sabbe saUdhdratihitikd, ‘ food 
is the sustenance of all forms of life ’. 

In terms of the Taittiriya tJpanisad, here we are concerned with 
annamayakosa, the first or primary aspect of our organic existence 
which depends on anna or food for its subsistence.® The term for 


^ Afiguttaia-Nikaya, Vol. Ill, p. 192; Vibbanga 402-403: Cf. Bhagavadgita, 
15, 14 ; annam calurvidham. 

* Cf. also Susiuta (I. xlvi) where it is said : Life is impossible without food 
Food is the source of the growth, strength, and healthful glow of organic beings 
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denoting food or meal is anna or hhatta, both of which are derived 
from plants or plant-products. 

The Vedic Indians, it appears, used to take three meals a day ; 

once in the morning, once at midday, and again 
in the evening. The practice together with the 
ingredients of their food will be clear from these 

verses : — 


Meals of Vedic 
Indians. 


' Accept Indra, at our morning sacrifice, this libation, com- 
bined with fresh barley, with parched grains and curds, and with 
cakes, and sanctified by holy prayer ' 3. 

‘ Partake Indra, of the barley and the delicious cakes and butter 

at the midday sacrifice ’5. 

‘ accept readily barley and cakes, and butter offered 

at the third (or evening) sacrifice, laden with sacrificial viands, 
etc.’ 6.’ 


Their principal food consisted of — 

Apupa — a kind of cake which might be made of vnhi (rice), 
or of yava (barley), and mixed vdth ghee.* 

Odana — a mess usually of grain cooked with milk : its varieties 
are : ksitatidana,^ mudgaudana (cooked with beans),* and 
tilaudana.^ 

Karambha — gruel, a kind of porridge made of yava (grain) 
which was unhusked, parched slightly and kneaded and 
mixed with curd and ghee.* It also used to be made of 
barlej’- and of sesame.^ 

Pakti — cake.® 

Pakva — cooked food.* 

Pacata — cooked food.** 

Parivapa— fried grains of rice, parched grains.” 


It is the food that imparts strength to the organs of sense, and makes them operative 
in tiieir respective fields of action. It is irregularity of diet which brings about ill- 
health. 

1 R.V., III, 52. (Wilson, iii, p. 82.) 

2 R.V., i. a 6 ; iii. 52- 7 : 45 .- 9 - 

3 R.V., viii. 69. 14 ; 77. 10 ; Sat. Brah., n. 5. 3, 4 ; zi. 57 - 5 . etc. 

* Sanli. Aran., xii. 8. 

3 Vedic Index, i, p. 124. 

® R.V., i. 187. 16 ; iii. 52. 7 ; vi. 56. i ; 57 - 2 ; viii. 91. 2 ; A.V., iv. 7. 2, 3 I 
vi. 16. 1. 

’ Vedic Index, i, p. 138. 

» R.V., iv. 24. 5, 7 ; 25. 6, 7 : vi. 29. 4. 

* R.V., vi. 63. 9 ; A.V., vi. 119. 2 ; xu. 3, 55. 

^8 R.V., i. 61. 7; X. 116. 8. 

n R.V., iii. 14. 8 ; Taitt. Sam., iii. i, 10. i ; vi. 5. ir. 4 ; etc. 
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Piste — flour.' 

Pitu — food.* 

Yavagu — barley gmel.* 

Vistaria — ponidge,* 

Fruits — The forest contained many edible fruits.* And the 
method of plucking frxiits is thus given : — 

' as man with a hook shakes down ripe fruits 

from a tree.’ * 

‘ Grace before meat ’ is not exclusively a Christian practice. 

„ ... The Hindu Nature-worshippers also used to say 

osp5 ty. their ‘ grace ’ before their ‘ meat Hospitality 
goes hand in hand with bounty. Because the Hindus had plenty 
of food to spare they could afford to be hospitable. Hospitality 
was regarded as a cardinal virtue inculcated on all householders 
even by scriptures composed subsequent to the Vedas. In the 
Rgveda* itself we find evidences of Hindu hospitality : — 

' He who possessed of food, hardens his heart against the 
feeble man craving nourishment, against the sufferer coinii^ to him 
(for help), and pursues (his own enjoyment even) before him, that 
man finds no console.’ 2 . 

' The inhospitable man acquires food in vain. I speak the 
truth, it verily is his death. He cherishes not Aryaman, nor a friend, 
he who eats alone is nothing but a sinner.’ 6. 

Here is a positive injunction about cultivation of the virtue 
of hospitality. To be hospitable, particularly to the needy, is a 
virtue, and the opposite of it is mstinctly a vice. The Rgvedic 
authority was supported by ethical literature,* and hospitality was 
elevated to the rank of a Yajna, or a cardinal religious sacrifice, 
being one of the five essentid duties {panca-yajita^ which every 
householder must perform daily.'® The same five duties were 


J Sat. Brah., i. i, 4. 3 ; 2. 1, 2 ; vi. 5. r, 6, etc. 

2 R.V., i. 61. 7 ; 132. 6 ; vi. 20. 4, etc. ; A.V., iv. 6, 9. 

* Taitt. Saqi., vi. 3, 5. 2. 

* A.V., iv. 34. I, et seq. See also Vedic Index, 2 vols. 

® R.V., X. 146. 5, 6. 

6 R.V., iii. 45. 4 ; ix. 97. 53. 

’ R.V.. Ill, 52. (See Wilson, iii. p. 82.) 

® Ibid., X, 117 (Bounty). 

» A.V.,_IX, 6, celebrates in detail the merits of hospitality ; Taitt. Up., i. 
II, 2 ; Ait. Aran., i. I. I ; §at. Brah., vii. 3. 2, 1, where guest-offering forms a regular 
part of the ritual, one of the daily pancU'-yajms. 

“ Five great daily yajnas (sacrifices) are ; (i) Pitj, (a) Brahma, (3) Deoa, (4) 
Shata, and (5) Mdnava : Asvalayana Grhysutra, III, i, 3, 1-2 : Athat^ panca- 
yaj^h : deva-yajno bkiiiayajnah piiryajHo brahmayajno mattttsyayajna iti ; Manu. 
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enjoined by Buddha on an Aryan householder under the name 
of five Balis} 

In Buddhist literature, too, we find the same virtues of charity 
inculcated. Thus it is said : ‘ Alms-giving cleanses the mind from 
the dirt of the sins of selfishness and cupidity.’ * Again in the 
Vessantara-Jataka (547) we have the following injunction ; — 

‘ Food to the hungry give, strong drink to those who drink 
require, 

Give clothes to those who wish for clothes, each after his 
desire.’ 

The Edicts of Asoka in general, and the Pillar Edict VII and 
the Edict of Second Queen’s Donations in particular, bear eloquent 
testimony to this practice. In the so-ciled Queen’s Edict, for 
instance, we read : — ‘ Whatever donation has been made by the 
Second Queen, be it a mango grove, charity halls, or aught else, 
is to be accounted as the act of that Queen In the Pacittiya 
Dharnma it is enjoined that public rest-houses should be erected all 
throughout the country in some of which a constant supply of rice 
is to be provided for travellers.* 

Buddhist Monks divided food into two groups, namely, (i) 
_ . j- ^ Pancabhojaniyas, i.e. wet and soft food that can 

swallowed, such as rice, boiled mixture of 
barley and peas, baked cornflour, meat and cakes ; 
and (2) Pancakhddaniyas, i.e. hard and solid food, chewed or 
crunched, such as roots, stalks, leaves, flowers, and fruits.® And 
the manner of serving food is graphically described by I-Tsing in 
the following lines ; First one or two pieces of ginger, about the 
size of the thumb are served {to every guest) as well as a spoonful 
or half of salt on a leaf. Then cakes and fruits are served, next some 
gruel made of dried rice, and bean soup is served with hot butter 
sauce as flavouring. Cakes and fruits are again seiwed and ghee 
and also some sugar. After the meal is finished tooth-woods (tooth- 
pick) and pure water are supplied to the guests for cleansing the 
mouth. Sometimes perfumed paste is given to rub hands with 
before washing in order to make them frj^rant and clean. Finally 


III, 68-73 ; Matsya P., ch. 52, 14 ; The Daily Practices of the Hindus, S-B.H. Cf. 
Anguttara-Nikaya, part III, p. 45, where Buddha inculcates five balis. 

^ Anguttara-Nikaya, III ; see Barua’s Gaya and Buddha-Gaya, p. 267. 

® I, iii. The story of the small portion of the gruel— charity, p. 24. 

* Edicts of Asoka, V, A. Smith. See for comment on the point Barua’s Gaya 
and Buddha-Gaya, Bk. I, p. 249. 

* S.B.E., XIII, p. 38 : see Jataka, 31, Maha-parinibbana Sutta, i, 10 ; 11. 5. 

® S.B.E., XIII, Pac., 37, p. 40 ; cf. also I-Tsing, ch. ix, p. 39. 
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some betel-nuts, nutmegs mixed with cloves, etc. are distributed. 
THs helps in getting their mouth fragrant, in helping the food 
digested and the phlegm removed .* 

Vatsyayana notes two meals for men, viz. one in the forenoon, 
and one in the afternoon (purvSh'm-parahnayor- 
t^Food^_^ording bhojanam). As for the articles of food he men- 
Kautilya^ rice, wheat, barley, pulses, a large number of 

Sukracaryya. vegetables, such as, mulakdlukapdlanJddamana- 

kdmrdtakairvdrukatrapusavdrtdkakusmdnddldhusur- 
ai^iukandsdsvayamguptdtilaparnikdgnimanthalaiunapaldi^uprabhrti- 
ndfti (p. 242), and sweets, such as guda, ^arkard [iksurasah) and 
sweetmeats [khandakhddyani)} 

Kautiiya deals woth the topic somewhat exhaustively. Two 
chapters, namely, Chaps. XV and XXIV, have a material bearing 
on the subject. The Chapter on the Superintendent of Agriculture 
(SUddhyaksa) refers to various ingredients of food, such as different 
kinds of cereals and pulses, flowers, fruits, vegetables, bulbous roots, 
roots, etc. (Chap. XXIV, p. 142). The Chapter {XV, pp. 112- 
118) on the Superintendent of Store-house {Kosthdgdrddhipati) 
classifies the various kinds of food, prescribes rules for their pre- 
paration and specifies what is to be given to different classes of 
persons, such as adults, children, women, slaves, labourers, cooks 
and others. The Superintendent of Store-house is further required 
to see that the best kind of foodstuffs is stored. Of the store thus 
collected, half was to be kept in reserve to ward off the calamities 
of the people, and only the other half to be used. Old store was to 
be replaced by a new supply {XV, 95).* 

The Sukraniti is also ver^'^ comprehensive in his instruction to 
the Officer in Charge of the granaries {Dhdnyddhipa) . The latter is 
to know of the species, measurements, values, essential characteristics 
of the grains, as well as the methods of consuming, collecting and 
cleansii^ them {II, 313-314). Rules are also laid down for the 
selection, collection and storing of grains and provisions (IV, ii. 
5c>-59)-* 


* In this connection I-Tsing notes that ; In the north (of India) wheat flour is 
abundant, in the western districts baked flour (rice or barley) is used above all, 
in Magadha (Central India) wheat flour is scarce, but rice is plentiful, as well as in 
the southern frontier and eastern borderland ; cakes and fruits are important items 
of food everywhere. Mustard oil is used for flavouring purposes, onions are for- 
bidden (Cull., V, 34, I) and also raw vegetables, therefore, they (Indians) do not 
sufier from indigestion, p. 45. 

* Kamasutra, Bengali Ed., pp. 131-122 ; see also Chakladar, p. 159 (G.I. Soc. 
Pub., No. 3). 

® Arthaiastra, Shyama Sastri's edition, 1919 and 1923. 

•* Sukraniti, XVI, p. r8o. 
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The following is a list of foodstuffs cultivated at the time of 
the authors of the Arthasastra (A.S.). ^uhraniti (S.N.), and Kama- 
sutra (K.S.) : — 

Cereals — vrihi,^ kodrava.^ yava* godhuma,^ and pH- 
yangu.* 

Pulses — Mudga,^ inasa,^ masifra* kulaUka,^^ kaldya,^^ 
varaka,^* canaka,^''’ harimmtfui,^* mdkustha,^’’ and nispdpa}^ 
Vegetables — Mulaka, dluka, pdlanki, damanaka, erbaruka, 
frapttsa, vdrtdka, kupndnda, aldbu, sumna, sukanasa, lasuna, 
paldr^u.''' Q.n6.vaIUphala}^ 

Spices — Long pepper, black pepper, ginger, cumin seeds, 
kirdlalikta (chirayta), white mustard, coriander, damanaka, 
maruvaka, sigm and the like.*® 

Oil seeds*® — ^White mustard,** nimbap^ kapittha,^* 

kusumbha,*'' ingudi,” and mustard.*® 

Sugarcane- -as the source of granulated sugar and sugar- 
candy.*® 


* A.S., XV, 95 ; XXIV, Ii6, 

* A.S., XV, 95 ; XXIV. Ii6 ; S.N., IV, ii. 126-128 ; 253-254 ; v. 470-471 ; 
483 ; 487-490- 

* A.S., XV. 95 : XXIV, 116. 

* A.S.. XV, 95 ; XXIV, ri6 ; S.N., IV, iv. 107-108 ; rio-ii2 ; IV, vii. 285. 

« A.S.. XXIV, 116 ; S.N., IV, vii. 432-433- 

« A.S., XV, 95. 

r, e»d » XV, 95 ; XXIV, 116 ; S.N., IV, iv. 272-273. 

A.S., XXIV, ir6 : S,N., IV, iv. 107. 

>* A.S., XV, 95 ; XXIV, 116. 

« A.S., XV. 95. 

’» S.N., IV, vii. 285-286. 
u and u IV, vii. 272-273. 

S.N., IV, iv. 224. 

K.S., I, 28, Bhdryadhikdriksdhikayamm. 

*8 A.S., XXIV, 117. 

« A.S., XV, 95. 

® According to Sukraniti ‘ extraction of oil from seeds is one of the 64 kolas 
(IV, iii. 187). 

** A.S., XV, 95 ; xxrv, 116 ; S.N.. IV, \di. 159-161, 

** A.S., XV. 95 ; XXIV. 116. 

** *« A.S., XXIV. 116. 

“ A.S.. XXIV, 116 ; S.N., IV, iv. 107-108 ; 110-112. 
a. aad K XXIV, II6. 

» A.S., XXIV, n6 ; S.N., III, 610-620. 

A.S., XV, 94 ; S.N., IV, iii. 146. In this connection the reader is referred to 
the chapter on ‘ Classification of plants on dietic value ’ in Vanaspati, where an 
exhaustive classification of food, based on Charaka, Susruta, and Bhavaprakaia, is 
given. 
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Fruits (add) — Pomegranate, tamarind, tnahtla'^a, karatnarda, 
vidaldmalaka, kola, vadara, sauvira, parusaka, grapes, and 
the like.' 

The SusTuta-samhita sets forth the foUowit^ dietary for man 
_ , . ^ and woman in health : The prindpal meal should 

consist of five courses in the followii^ order, 
in health. ^ namely, sweet dishes, then acid, then saline and 
pungent and other ones at the close of the meal. 
At the forepart of a meal, such fruits, as the pomegranates, etc. 
should be eaten, after thatj:>^as and boiled rice and prepared dishes 
as well as confectionery. Sweet food eaten with a relish pleasurably 
affects the mind, brings joj', energy, strength and happiness in its 
train. Food are of 4 kinds — asitham (solid), pUatn (drink), leedham 
(that taken by licking), and the khaditam (that is chewn). Prepared 
dishes are classified into manda, peya, vil^i, hhakta, pistaka, pdyasa, 
etc. 

Besides boiled soup of dried pulses, such as mudga and mdsa-, 
whether prepared as simple soup or with m-ulaka, patola, nimba, 
etc., potherbs well-boiled and well-squeezed and subsequent^'’ 
cooked with oil and spices, and various preparations of meat are 
recommended. The preparations of meat included (i) meat cooked 
and prepared with ghee, curd, sour gruel {kdnjika), acid fruits (as 
the pomegranate), pungent and aromatic condiments (as black 
pepper) ; (2) parisuskcmamsam (dried meat-roast) (3) ullapia- 
mdmsant (minced meat) ; (4) hharjita (fried) ; (5) fista (made into 
balls and cakes) ; (6) pratapta (roasted with ghee over a charcoal 
fire) : {7) ve^avdra (boneless boiled meat subsequently pasted and 
cooked with treacle, ghee, black pepper, pippali, and suntM, etc.) 
Other preparations of meat improving appetite and taste have 
also been described and recommended. 

Hie following confectionaries have been recommended and their 
preparations described : k^ra-bhaksyas (a milk preparation) ; ghrta- 
puras (a variety treated with ghee) . gaudikas (prepared with treacle 
and cornflour), madhumastakas, sanyavas and pupas, modakas, 
sattakas, visyandaria, sdmita, phenaka {khdjd. of present day), cake 
with mudga, ve^vdras (containir^ minced and pasted meat), pdlalas 
(pnntai ning treacle, sesame and cornflour), sasktdis [hichis and 
kachuris of present day), pisfakas (cakes of powdered rice), con- 
fectioner}' made of vaidalas (pulses) fruit, meat, etc.* 


^ A.S., XV. 94. 

* For details see Annap 5 na-\-idhiniadhyayam, krtarma-’^-arga ; Sutrasthaua 
Ch. XLVI ; English translation, I, pp. 469-571 — K. I.. Visagratna. 
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A classified list of articles of food commonly used and cultivated 
Articles of food. by Indians even of to-day is as follows : — 

A. Gt'oius . — 

1. Superior Grains : — dhdnya — vrihi (paddy), jyavfl (barley) and 
godhuma (wheat) . ‘ Dhanya ' is ‘ the supporter or nourisher 
of mankind Dhdnya as the general name for the grains 
is mentioned in the Rgveda and other Vedic texts.’ 
Vrihi, yava and godhCima are the three staple food grains 
(cereals) of India. Vrihi is mentioned for the first time 
in the Atliarvaveda.® It is also mentioned in other Vedic 
literature.’ Yava is mentioned in the Rgveda,’ in the 
Atharvaveda ’ and others ® ; godhuma in the Maitreya 
Samhita,'' the Vajasaneyi Samhita* and in the Sat. 
Brahmana.® It is distinguished from vrihi and yava in 
the Taitt. Brahmana.’® The Satapatha Brahmana (xii. 
9. I, 5) mentions groats made of this grain. “ Brhada- 
ranyaka Upanisad (vi. 3, 22) mentions the following ten 
cultivated {grdmydni) kinds of grain : vrthtyavdh tilamdsa, 
anna-friyathgavah , godhilmuh, masurdh, khalvdh, and 
khalakulah. 

2. Inferior or Minor Grains: — kudhdnya, ksudra-dhdnya : 
Ydvanala, kangtt, china, sydmaka, kodrava, nivara, gave- 
dhuka, rdgi, devadhdnya, venuja, and edruka. Sydmaka is 


’ R.V., vi. 13. 4 ; A.V., iii. 24. 2, 4 ; V, 29. 7 ; vi. 50. i ; Kaus. Brah., XI. 8, etc. 

* A.V., vi. 140. 2 ; vii. 7, 20 ; ix. 6, 14. 

® Taitt. Sani., vii. 2, 10. 3 — where it is said to ripen in autumn, Kath. Sam., 
X. 6 ; xi. 5, Vaj. Sam., xviii. 12 ; 6at. Brah., v. 5, 5 , 9 ; Bfhad. Up., vi. 3, 22 ; Cliand. 
Up., iii. 14. 3 and so on. 

* R.V., i. 23. 15 ; 66. 3 ; 117. 2i ; 135. 8 ; 176. 2 ; ii. 5, 6 ; 14. ii ; v. 85. 3 ; 
vii. 3, 4 ; viii. 2, 3 ; 63. 9 ; and so on. 

* A.V., ii. 8. 3 ; vi. 30. i ; 50. i. 2 ; 91. i ; 141. 2 ; 142. i, 2 ; viii. 7, lO ; ix. I, 
22 ; 6, 14 ; xii. i, 42. 

‘ Taitt. Saiji., vi. 2, 10. 3 ; 4, lo. 5 ; vii. 2, lo. 2 ; Kath. Sam., xxv. 10 ; xxv). 5 ; 
Vaj. Saip., V. 26 ; xviii, 12 ; xxiii. 30 ; Sat. Brah., i. i, 4, 20 ; ii. 5.2.1; iii. 6. i, 
g, 10 ; iv. 2. 1, ri ; XII, 7. 2, 9, etc. 

’ hoc. cif., i. 2, 8. 

* Loc. cit., xviii. 12 ; xix, 22, 89 ; xxi. 29, etc. 

* Loc. cii., xii. 7. i, 2 ; 2, 9, etc. 

Loc. dt., i. 3, 7. 2. 

Vedic Index — 2 vols. It is well worth mentioning here that specimens of 
wheat and barley have been found in Mohenjo-Daro {circa, 3500 B.C.) — Annual 
Report of the Archseological Sur\’ey of India, 1926-27, Sec. II, p. 54. See also 
Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization by Sir John Marshall, Vol. I, Ch. IV, 
-Agriculture. 
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mentioned in the Atharvaveda,* Chand. Up..® Taitt. 
Sam.,” Vaja. Sam.,* Kath. Sam..* Sat. Brah. * Nivdra m 
the Kath. Sam.,'’ Maitt. ’Sam.,® Vaj. Sam.,* Sat. Brah.,* 
and gav^huka in the Taitt. Sam.,” and the Sat, Br^.® ; 
it was boiled with rice,” or barley ” in preparing gruel.* 
It may be noted here that ‘ in times of scarcity bamboo 
grains (venuja) have saved the lives of thousands of human 
beings. This was the case in the Orissa famine of 1812. 
In 1866 bamboo grains sold at Malda at 13 seers to the 
rupee.' *« 


B. Pulses . — . 

Arahada, chold, khesari, kurtikaldya, situ, barbati, tnusuri, mug, 
matar and its 2 varieties ; mdskaldya, the soyabean. Of 
these, as we have already seen, kulmdsa (beans), khaUkula 
[mdskaldya), khalva (mug), masur (lentil), garmui (wild 
bean), are mentioned in Vedic literature. 

C. Vegetables and Pot-Herbs .'^'’ — 

The Uaw-codes lay down rules prohibiting consumption of 
certain vegetables on certain days of the lunar month. It 
cannot be exactly said whether this is due to the inductive 
generalization or merely due to a desire to provide a variety 
to the palate. Some specimens of prohibition are given. 
The text runs : kusman^ if consumed on the first day of 
the moon leads to loss of wealth ; vrhaii if taken on the 
second day of the moon, the consumer forgets the name of 
the Lord on the eve of death (a serious calamity indeed 


* Loc. cit., xix. 50, 4; XX. 135. 12. 

* Loc. cU.. iii, 14. 3. 

® Loc. cit., i. 8. I, 2 ; ii. 3. 2, 6 ; iv. 7. 4. 2. 

* Loc. cit., xviii. 12. 

^ Loc. cU., X. 2. 

® Loc. cil., X. 6. 3. a ; xii. 7. i, 9, etc. 

’ Loc. cit., xiii. 4. 

® Loc. cU., iii. 4, 10. 

* Loc. cit., xviii. 72. , 

’* Loc. cit., V. I. 4. 14 ; 3. 3. 5, etc. 

Loc. cU., i. 6. 5, 6. 

Loc. cit., V. 2. 4. 13 ; 3. 1. TO ; xiv. i. 2. 9. 

Taitt. Saip,, v. 4. 3, 2. 

§at. Brab., ix. i, i, 8. 

Vedic Index, 2 Vols. 

Commercial Products, Vol. 5, p. 389. 

For a complete list see author’s Vanaspati, pp. 105-127. 
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for a Hindu), if patol be taken on the third day of the moon 
the enemies of the eater multiply ; if mulaka be taken on 
the fourth day it leads to loss of wealth on the part of the 
consumer ; if one takes vilva on the fifth day he is sure to 
court infamy, and if nimba is taken on the sixth day the 
consumer is fated to be bom as a low animal in the next 
birth ; if tala be taken on the seventh it leads to loss of 
strength, and if narikda be taken on the eighth the con- 
sumer becomes a dunce ; tumbi if taken on the ninth day 
of the moon is equivalent to consumption of beef ; and 
the consumption of kalambi on the tenth is equal to cow 
slaughter — the deadliest sin for a Hindu ; sim consumed 
on the eleventh is productive of sins and putika taken 
on the twelfth is equivalent to Brahmanicide ; consumption 
of vdrtdku on tlie thirteenth leads to loss of one’s son ; and 
that of masa on the fourteenth day of the moon means 
chronic disease, hast of all the consumption of meat on 
the last day of the moon is verily a deadly sin.’ ‘ 

D. Oils . — 

These are not food proper, but they are used for the purpose 
of preparing food. Oils used for such purpose are prin- 
cipally of three kinds — sesamiun, mustard, and cocoanut. 
They are extracted, with the exception of cocoanut, from 
the seeds by the ghdni, a wooden plant, drawn by bullocks. 
A class of people, called in Bengal, Kalu, mostly Moham- 
madans. bas sprung up out of this profession. 

The word taila (oil) is derived from tila (sesamum). 
Tila is mentioned in Vedic literature ® ; tila taila is mentioned 
in the Atharvaveda (i. 7. 2) ; and used to be stored in 
jars (xx. 136. 16) ; it used to be cultivated along with 
beans in winter and cold seasons.® Plin}' mentions it as 
coming from India (Bk. XV, C7, 7) ; Periplus also mentions 
it as of Indian origin. 

Other oils are: — Utbri, atad, kusumhha, khas (poppy), 
vald (turpentine), kdjipat or sitdngiu, karanja, taksadru 
(extracted from a class of pine) , cdulmugra {Pdtali) , vdtdda 
(almond oil), edanda (castor oil), etc. etc.* They are used 
for purposes other than that of preparation of food. 

' Tithitattva, p. 116 — Raghunaiidan Bhattacharya, Calcutta, B.S. 1332. 

_A.V., ii. 8._3 ; vi. 140. 2 ; xviii. 3, 69 ; 4, 32 ; Taitt. Sain., vii. 2, 10. 2 ; Maitt. 

Saip-. IV. 3, 2 ; Vaj. Saip., xviii. 12 ; Sat. Brah. ix. i, i, 3, et. seq. 

* Taitt. Saqi., vii. 2, 10. 2. 

* Taila varga — Bhavaprakasa. 
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E. Spices ofliA Condiments . — 

‘ They are mixed with food for the purpose of exciting apjietite. 
In their production India has always been pre-eminent; 
her ports having been resorted to by the nations of the 
West from the prehistoric times in search of these com- 
modities.’ * Some of them are : onion, garlic, cardamom, 
randhani, sarsapa, red pepper, pepper, clove, cinnamon, 
coriander, jiraka, dmddd, haridrd, the fennel, black cumin, 
anisi, drdrak, and others. 

F. Sour and Acids . — 

The sources are generally fruits and leaves. Fruits ; mdiulanga, 
kola, vadara, sauvira, parusaka, lemon, tamarind, karanja. 
mango, hogplum, chalta, kdmrahga, and such leaves as 
that of oxalis, rumex, etc. constitute ingredients of sours 
and acids. Citron is mentioned in Vedic literature.* 

G. Sweets .* — 

Sarkard, palm sugar, sugarcandy and madhu. Granulated sugar 
from sugarcane juice, and sugarcandy, are both men- 
tioned in the Atharvaveda (XV, 94). It also mentions 
grape juice along with honey of the bee as madhu. In 
the Vinaya texts (M., vi. 16. i) we find mention of sugar 
factory, where it is also said that flour and cane dust 
were put into molasses to make it firm. In another place 
(Ch. X, I, 6) destruction of sugarcanes in cultivation by 
‘ blight ’ is mentioned. 

The Institutes of Manu and Greek writers make un- 
doubted references to cane sugar, as well as palm sugar, 
hone}- and other saccharine substances. _ 

Twelve varieties of sugar are mentioned by Sanskrit 
writers.* Thej- are : — 

(1) iksurasa (si^arcane juice) ; 

(2) phdnita (sugarcane jmce boiled down to one- 

fourth ; it can be drawn out in threads) ■, 

(3} (treacle) ; 

(4) matsandikd (sugarcane juice boiled down to a 
solid consistence, but which excludes a little 
fluid on drawing) ; 

* Commercial Products, Vol. VI, iii, p. 322. 

® Maitt. Saip., iii. 15. 3 ; Kath. Saiji., v. 13. i ; Vaj. Sarp., xxv. 3, 

* Watt, VoJ. VI, ii, pp. 8-10 ; for historj- see pp. 28-40. 

* Materia Medica of the Hindus — U. C. Datta, p. 266; see also Ik^tvarga — 

Bhavaprakasa. 
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(5) kiianda (candied in white sand-like grain) ; 

(6) sarkard (white sugar) ; 

(7) sitopala (sugarcandy) ; 

(8) gaudi (fermented liquor obtained from treacle) ; 

(9) sidku (fermented liquor obtained from sugarcane 

juice) ; and 

(10-12) not mentioned here, they being varieties of 
above. 

H. Sweetmeats . — ■ 

They form the last course of an Indian dish {madhurena satnd- 
payet). We have already noticed that sweetmeats [khai^a- 
kkddydni) are mentioned by Susruta and Vatsyayana as an 
article of food. Pistakas (cakes) and pdyasa (milk porridge 
of rice) form the last course of Hindu meal. Modern 
sandes and rasagollds are preparations of chdnd (caesin) 
and sugar. Sandes has many varieties, some of which are 
shaped and named after the shape of particular fruits, such 
as tdlsdns (kernel of the toddy palm seed), kdmrdngd (fruits 
of tlris 2Dlant) dm (mango fruit), dtdphal (custard apple), 
kamldnebu sandes is coloured and smelled like oranges, and 
so on. 

I. Fruits .'^ — 

They are amongst the most important items of food, As a matter 
of fact, some people subsist entirely on it durit^ a particular 
part of the year. It is pre-eminently the food of the Yc^is 
and Sannyasis, — of those retired to wood. No dish is 
complete without ripe fniits. Many of them are sculptured 
on the Bharhitt railing and painted on the walls of the 
Ajanta caves. Sonae of the Indian fruits are ; mango, 
jackfruit, pineapple, banana, oranges, guava, papaya, 
lichoo, almond, grapes, dates, tdl, ndrikela, plum, water- 
melon and other varieties, sasd, black-berry, and the like. 
In the hills are cultivated apple, peach, walnut, cherry, 
pomegranates, strawberry, ete. Yuan Chwang notices 
the following fruits cultivated and irsed by the Indians : 
the amala, dmla, madhuka, bhadra, kapittha, amald, tinduka, 
udumbara, mocha, ndrikela, panasa. He names only those 
most esteemed. He further says that the peas, wild plum, 
peach, apricot, grapes (Kashmir variety most delicious), 
pomegranates and sweet oranges are grown everywhere,* 

* For a complete list — see Phalavarga of BhSvaprakaia. 

* Buddhist Records of the Western World, ii. 17, Vol. I, pp. 88-89. See also 
Fausbdll, No. 547 — Vessantara Jataka, Vol. VI, p. 275, for a complete list. 
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Alter food the usual practice is to take tawbula (betel). Its 
_ , ii^redients are betel-leaf, areca-nut, khadird (cate* 

Tanibui. chunam, occasionally with cardamom, 

camphor and ajowan. Susruta [Annapdnavidhi) says that to control 
phlegm which increases after eating, the intelligent eater should 
partake fruits of an astringent, pungent or bitter taste or by chewing 
a betel-leaf prepared with broken areca-nut, camphor, nutmeg, 
clove, etc. ; or by smoking. Varahamihira gives the following 
properties of tdmbiila : Consumption of betel-leaf excites lust, in- 
creases the beauty of the body, and hastens good fortune, gives 
fragrance to the mouth, adds to strength, and destroys a variety of 
diseases due to phlegm. Adequate lime applied to betel-leaf pro- 
duces intensity of the colour (of the red juice), excess of betel-nut 
applied thereto destroy the same, excess of lime brings bad smell 
in the mouth and excess of betel-leaf itself means attractive scent. 
Excess of betel-leaf at night is beneficial, excess of betel-nut by day 
is equally good, and the reverse of the practice in connection with 
betel is vain. And if betel-leaf is consumed in association with 
betel-nut, kakkola, cloves and nutmeg it intensifies the pleasure due 
to the satisfaction of lust.* 

^ f’TTPfT J 

•5^ ?:t 3 r uwff 1 

Oifar f^r 1 


Alberuni notes that ‘ The power of digestion is so weak that 
(the Hindu) must strengthen it by eating the leaves of betel after 
dinner and by chewing the betel-nut. The hot betel-leaf dries 
everything wet and the betel-nut acts as an astrii^ent on the teeth, 
the gums, and the stomach.’ * Evidently he misinterprets the true 
significance of taking pan after meals. 

But Gardiner in his notes on Marco Polo says that the areca- 
nut corrects the bitterness of the betel-leaf, and the chunam prevents 
it from hurting the stomach. United together they possess an 
extremely wholesome, nutritious and enlivening qualit3^* Grose 


‘ Bjhatsainhita, Ch. 76 (Gatidhayukti), pp. 941-960. 

* India, Ch. 68. p. 152. 

* Marco Polo. Note 1343, p. 667. 
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also notes in his ' Travels in the Far Eastern Countries ' that pan 
‘ sweetens the breath, fortifies the stomach, preserves the teeth, etc.’ ’ 
Edward Terry notes that ‘ it (betel) hath many rare qualities, 
for it preserves the teeth, comforts the braine, strengthens the 
stomacke and cures or prevents a tainted breath 

For old women and widows haritakl is prescribed after meals 
for ‘ it is supposed to diminish the desires of flesh 

Utensils 

The consideration of the part played by plants and plant- 
Utensils products in the food of man will remain incom- 

plete if we do not take here into account the part 
played by the same in the utensils associated W'ith the handling of 
eatables. We have first to note that utensils ordinarily used are 
made of metal, wood, and stone, but poor people generally and other 
people on festive occasions, use plantain leaf, leaves of sal sewn 
together and leaves of lotus. The Kalika Purana su^ests that 
plates made of wood are wholesome but phle^-generating. Those 
of leaves are wholesome, invigorating and poison-destroying,* 

Marco Polo giving a description of the people of Conjevemm, 
notes : ‘ They (a class of natives) made no use of spoons, nor of 
platters, but spread their victuals upon the dried leaves of the 
Adam's apple, called likewise apples of paradise, i.e. plantain-leaf, 
remarkable for its size, a part of which is commonly used by the 
natives as a dish for holding their boiled rice 

» Vol. i. pp. 237-238. 

® Purchas His Pilgrimes, Vol. IX, p. 21, Glasgow (1905). 

The lado-Aryau, Vol. I, p. 275. 

* Travels, Chap. XXII, p. 663. Conjevemm (Eng. Trans.). 


KAUSIKA AND KUSlARA 

By K. L. Barua 

In reviewing my book ‘ Early History of Kamarupa in the 
first ntxmber of the Indian Culture, Dr. Bhandarkar referred to 
certain points which are open to differences of opinion. One of 
these points is the location of the lands donated by the Nidhanpur 
Charter of Bhaskaravarman, king of Kamarupa. Dr. Bhandarkar 
supports the views of Mr. J. C. Ghosh (I.H.Q., Vol. VI, p. 642), 
who considers that the river ' Kausika ’ mentioned in the Charter 
is to be identified with the Kusiara of Sylhet which flows by the area 
which is known as Panchakhanda and within which area the original 
copperplates have been discovered. 

There are, however, several facts which will go to show that 
this identification is not correct. If anybody looks at the map of 
Sylhet he will find that the river Barak, debouching from the Dushai 
Hills, runs from east to west. After leaving Badarpur it bifurcates 
into two streams, both flowing practically east to west. The 
northern stream is called Surma while the southern stream is called 
Kusiara. In Rennell’s Bengal Atlas of 1783 the last named stream 
is called ' Cusiarah ’. At Markali the two streams again unite. 
The Kosi (Kausiki) in North Bihar, on the other hand, proceeds 
from the Himalayas on the north and runs southwards to meet the 
Ganges. This river now runs almost due south from Varaha Chhatra, 
but in the old days it followed a course towards the south-east and 
fell into the Ganges much lower down. Rennell in his map, pre- 
pared in 1783 A.D., shows an old course of the Kosi joining the 
Ganges near Rajmahal or about 50 miles below its present confluence. 
In the beginning of the last century Dr. Buchanan wrote his account 
of Pnmea (Puraniya as spelt b^' him) where he inserted also a map. 
In this map also several abandoned beds of the Kosi are shown and 
these are known as Burrhi Kosi, Mara Kosi, Kali Kosi and so forth. 
I quote the foUowii^ from Dr. Buchanan’s report ; — 

' In, giving an account of the Ganges, I have already 
mentioned a tradition which states that 3 ie Kosi on reaching 
the plains, instead of running almost directly south to join the 
Ganges, as it does at present, formerly proceeded from Clihatra 
to the eastward, and joined tlie Ganges far below ; and many 
old channels are still shown by the populace as having been 
formerly occupied by its immense stream, and are still called 
Burhi, the old, or Mara the dead Kosi. The change seems to 
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have been very gradual, and to be in some measure still going 
on ; nor will it be completed until the channel north from 
the island of Khawaspur has become or dead. Even at 
present the river seems to have successively deserted its ancient 
course towards the south-east, until finally it has reached a 
south or straight direction.’ 

‘ This tradition of the vulgar is not only supported by the 
above-mentioned appearance, but by the opinion of the Pandits, 
or natives of learning, who inhabit its banks. These indeed 
go still farther, and allege that in times of remote antiquity 
the Kosi passed south-east by where Tajpur is now situated, 
and from thence towards the east until it joined the Brahma- 
putra, having no communication witli the Ganges. I know 
not the authority on which this is stated, whether it be mere 
tradition, or legend that has little more authority ; but the 
opinion seems highly probable. I think it not unlikely that the 
great lakes, north and east from Maldeh, are remains of the 
Kosi united to the Mahananda and that on the junction of the 
former river with the Gauges tlie united mass of water opened 
the passage now called Padma, and the old channel of the 
Bhagirathi from Songti to Nadiva was then left comparatively 
dry.’ 

Now if the boundaries of the donated lands as given in the 
Nidhanpur Charter are carefully examined it will be at once found 
that neither the ' Suska ICausi^ ' which formed the north-eastern, 
eastern and south-eastern boundaries of the donated land nor 
the ‘ Ganginika ’ which fonned the north-western, the western 
and south-w'estern boundaries, could have been streams running 
from east to west or the south-west. The relevant portion of the 
inscription is quoted below : — 

128. ***** 


129. 

130. 


•v 

cfsr 



131. 


UTW'rflWHt («) ’3^75 


132. 
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From the above it will be found that to the north and the 
south there were no fixed boundaries like streams or stream-beds. 
Hence only a big Jharul tree is indicated on the north and on the 
north-east were the Suska Kausika as well as the pond of the 
Vyavah^i (lawyer) named Khasok. On the north-west were a 
potters' pit as well as the GanginikS bent eastwards {prdgbhujya- 
mdnd). On the south there beii^ no fixed boundary the tops of 
some fig trees were cut down to mark the boundary {Dumbarichheda 
sangvedyd). On the east was the :^uska Kausika and on the west 
was the Ganginika. It is, however, stated clearly that the western 
boundary was the stagnant stream at the time of renewing the 
grant {Paschimenddhund seema ganginika). Probably during 
Mahabliutavarman’s reign, when Idle grant was originally made, 
the ganginika w'as the ruiming river ' Kausika The following 
diagram will roughly show the situation of the donated land as 
described in the inscription : — 


N 



Mr. J. C. Ghosh writes;—' By looking at the map of Sylhet 
we find that a river named Kusiara is flowing by the north-west 
of Panchakhanda. This river is perhaps the Kaurika mentioned 
in the plates, which probably gave up its former bed in the east 
and took the course or the dried up Ganginika in the west after the 
grant of the plates I must say that this is not at all a reasonable 
supposition. In the first place Mr. Ghosh has not been able to 
indicate on the spot the two dried up river-beds, viz. the Suska 
Kausika and the Ganginika which the present river Kusiara must 
have abandoned. Secondly it is not possible that a river running 
from east to west or the south-west could form the eastern, the 
north-eastern and the south-eastern boundaries of the donated land. 
A river running from the north first towards the south-east and 
then turning towards the south-west could only give boundaries 
indicated in the inscription. The old beds of the Kosi, as indicated 
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by Buchanan, exactly tally with this description but the Kusiara 
cannot and Mr. Ghosh has not even attempted to indicate its old 
beds answering to such a description. As correctly stated by 
Mr. Ghosh ‘ Gang ’ is the name vulgarly applied to all rivers in 
Sylhet. The Chota-Gang, mentioned by Dr. Bhandarkar, is a 
small streamlet running south to north which connects the Natia 
river with the Kusiara. It cannot be the Suska Kausika because 
it is sthl a stream and is therefore called a Gai^. The Kusiara is 
still a powerful running river and cannot therefore be identified 
with either the 6nska Kausika or the Ganginika. There is really 
nothing to indicate that the Kusiara clianged its course continually 
as the river Kosi has done. Besides, in this area and in fact through- 
out the district of Sylhet there are numerous khals or man-made 
channels for convenience of boat traffic or for draining water of 
bih into rivers. During the last 1300 years many such khals must 
have been excavated. Can any of these be now identified with 
the ^uska Kausika or tlie Ganginika ? I regret that merely from 
the existence of a small river called Chota Gang, a bil called Gdngni bil 
and a village called Chandrapur in the locality I cannot jump to 
the conclusion that the donated lands were in the Sylhet district. 
Chandrapur is a common place-name in India. There are at least 
half a dozen places with this name in the present district of Kamrup. 
In my article headed ' Kamarupa in the sixth century A.D. ’ (J.A.R.S., 
Vol. I, No. 3), I discussed this question at length. As the article 
may not have come to the notice of all the scholars I quote the 
following therefrom ; — 

‘ A discussion as to the location of the donated lands would 
be useful in this connection. It is stated in the inscription 
that “ the produce of the land that is increased by the Kausika 
(river) will go to the Brahmans, the donees of the grant, but 
the land which is enlarged by the Gangini shall be equally 
divided by the Brahmans as recorded”. Now the correct 
Sanskrit name of the present Kosi river is Kausiki. The 
writer of the inscription perhaps wrongly spelt Kausiki as 
Kau^ka.* In the last issue of this journal, in our notes on 


’ The Greek writers named this river ' Cosoagus ’ which seems to indicate 
that the common people called it Kausika. Even Rennell in 1783 named it ‘ Cosah ' 
in his map of Beng^ and Bihar. Further Pandit Vidyavinod, the decipherer of 
the plates, may have misread ' Kausiki ’ as ' Kausika ’ by overlooking the upper 
portion of the which may have been very nearly obliterated in an inscription 
1300 years old, the plates ha^nng been imbedded in earth for an unknown period. 
In deciphering the copperplate inscription of king Dharmapala of Kamarupa, 
recorded about the beginning of the twelfth century, Pandit Vidyavinod misread 
Kiodanja as Krosanja. Mr. E. N. Dikshit, who subsequently obtained possession 
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Buchanan’s account of Pumea, we have alluded to the various 
abandoned channels of the Kosi which, till Buchanan’s time, 
were known as Mara Kosi or the Burhi Kosi. 'This river con- 
tinually changed its course from the east to the west. These 
channels are shown on Rcnnell’s map of 1783 and also on 
Buchanan’s “Plan of the District of PuraniyS,’’. The “ Gat^i- 
nika ” referred to in the inscription was evidently one of these 
abandoned beds containing sh^ow water, It appears that the 
lands donated to more than 200 families of Brahmans con- 
stituted a considerable area enclosed between two of these 
abandoned channels. We find from the inscription that on the 
eastern, south-eastern and north-eastern boundaries of the 
area was tlie dried river Kosi and that to the west another 
abandoned bed of the same river known locally as the ‘ ^ Gangini ’ ’ . 
It is clearly stated that on the north-west was the " dried river- 
bed bent eastwards’’. This shows that the donated land was 
between two horse-shoe shaped river-beds each running from 
north first towards the east and then veering towards the 
west. The western bed was no doubt less curved than the 
earlier bed on the east. These changes in the course of the 
river continued until it straightened itself entirely to run direct 
from north to south as at present. Pandit Vidyavinod surmises 
that during the time of Mahabhutavarman both the beds were 
running streams but at the time of renewing the charter one 
was entirely dry while the other, which still contained water, 
was known as the Gangini. We think the Pandit is not quite 
correct. When Mahabhutavarman made the grant only the 
western bed was perhaps the running channel while the eastern 
channel was then not entirely dry. By the drying of the 
eastern bed, during Bhaskaravarman's time, there were accre- 
tions to the estate of the Brahmans on the east and on the 
west also there were similar accretions on account of the trans- 
formation of a running stream into a stagnant Gangini. This 
is clearly stated in the inscription.’ 

The natural identification of Kausika is with Kausiki (Kosi). 
The name of the Sylhet river is Kusiara and not Kausiyara as stated 
by Dr. Bhandarkar. Mr. Ghosh has correctly stated the name as 

of the original plates, detected this misreading (J.A.R.S., Vol. II, No. i, p. 26) 
and it is now possible to identify Krodanja witii modem Karanja in the Dinajpur 
district. The original plates of the Nidhanpur inscription have not yet been read 
by any other scholar. The Government of Assam have now taken steps to obtain 
possession of the plates and to get the same correctly deciphered by the Government 
ep^raphist, 
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Ktisiara. It is pronounced as Kiiiara. In Sylhet Kusiar (Kuiar) 
is the name of sugarcane. The water of this river is supposed to be 
as sweet as the juice of sugarcane and hence the name Kusiara.* 
On the other hand Kausika or Kau^iki means the offspring of Kusik. 
The derivation of the nanre Kausika or Kausiki is therefore widely 
different from that of Kusiara. 

The reason why, in spite of all these dissimilarities and im- 
probabilities, Kausika is sought to be identified with Kusiara is the 
difficulty felt by some scholars, including Dr. Bhandarkar, in believ- 
ing that the Kamanrpa kings could have ever crossed the Karatoya 
and extended their dominions towards the west or absorbed any 
part of Pundravardhana, though w'e find that the Nidlianpur Qiarter 
itself was issued by a Kamarupa king from Karnasuvarna, thus 
indicating clearly that both Northern and Central Bengal (the 
w’hole of Pundravardhana) had passed into the hands of Bhaskara- 
varman. The map facing this page will show that the north-western 
boundary of Kamarupa was the Purniya district or eastern Mithila 
and that Pundravardhana (Varendra) was really to the south of 
Kamarupa. A Kamarupa king could conquer a part of Eastern 
Mithila without going through Pundravardhana. Dr. Bhandarkar 
writes, ‘ the western boundary of the kingdom of Bhutivarman, who 
originally granted the lands mentioned in the Nidhanpur inscription, 
could hardly have extended up to the Purnea district, because in 
the time of Bhutivarman the Imperial Guptas were masters of the 
northern part of Bengal which inter\^enes between Purnea and 
Kamarupa'. The Karatoya is even now the boimdary between 
Jalpaiguri and Purnea and every one will have to admit that even 
till the reign of the Koch king Narnarayan, in the sixteenth century, 
the whole of J alpaiguri was within Kamarupa. Purnea and Kama- 
rupa were therefore co-terminous, on the north, till the sixteenth 
century and Pundravardhana or Varendra was to the south of 
Kamarupa. Pundravardhana actually comprised the Bengal districts 
of Dinajpur, Maldah, Rajshalii and the western parts of Bogra and 
Rangpur, but the whole of the northern belt of modern Bengal 
comprising J alpaiguri, Cooch-Behar and part of Rangpur, was always 
within Kamarupa. It is wrong to suppose that the whole strength of 
the country now known as Northern Bengal was within Pundravar- 
dhana or Gauda as it was called latterly. I admit that nominally 
even Eastern Mithila was also within the Gnpta Empire, but there is 
evidence to show that during the first half of the sixth century, the 
Gupta power was on the decline. It was durir^ this period that 


' In a copperplate inscription said to have been recorded by order of a Tippera 
king the name of this river was Sanskritized into Krosira. 
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Yasodharraan of Malava invaded the whole of eastern India as 
far as the Brahmaputra (Lauhitya) and the feudatory kings of Central 
Bengal, belongii^ to the Deva family, practically asserted in- 
dependence by minting coins and styling themselves as ' Maharaja- 
dhiraja*. About 554 A.D. even the Moukhari kii^ Isanavarman 
over-ran Pundravardhana. I need not quote references in support 
of these well-known historical facts. I hold that probably prior 
to these two invasions Mahabhutavarman crossed the Karatoya 
and conquered a part of Eastern Mithila and Morung (now under 
Nepal) and in order to commemorate his conquests, made the 
grant of lands within the conquered area to Brahmans. I am 
tempted to surmise that the Varaha chhatra or the Kokdnuikha 
Kshetra, near the junction of the Kosi and the Kokakota, which 
will be referred to later on and where Naraka, the founder of the 
Bhauma dynasty of Kamarupa, is said to have been born, was 
probabl)’- within Kamarupa in ancient times. Latterly' this sacred 
spot and the adjoining countr;.' came under the rule of the Mouryas 
and then the Guptas for we find a Gupta Emperor making grants, 
in the first part of the sixth century, for the maintenance of the 
temples of Kokdmukha Svdmi and Sveta Varaha Svdmi (Damodarpur 
plates). The Kamarupa kings of the dynasty of Naraka must have 
always longed for possession of this stretch of country which included 
the tiriha. At length Mahabhutavarman found the_ opportunitj’- 
when the Gupta power over Pundravardhana declined and_ he 
carried his conquests right up to the Kosi river which at that time 
flowed towards the south-east. It seems that this area continued 
to be within KSmarupa till the reign of Susthitavarman, during the 
ninth and the tenth decades of the sixth century, when Mahasena 
Gupta, trying to re-assert Gupta supremacy, invaded Kamarupa, 
defeated Susthitavarman, and re-acquired this area (vide the Aphshad 
Inscription). After Mahasena Gupta’s death his feudatory' basarika 
Deva, perhaps the son of Samachara Deva, became the master of 
Gauda and Karnasuvarna. When during the first quarter of the 
seventh century Bhaskaravarman, assisted by Sri Harsha, defeated 
Sasanka and re-acquired this area, he immediately, from his victorious 
camp at Karnasuvarna, issued the Nidhanpur Charter confirming 
the grant made by his ancestor Mahabhutavarman. The urgency 
of having the original grant confirmed, so soon after the victory', is 
explained by the fact that the original copperplates, inscribed under 
the orders of Mahabhutavarman, havii^ been burnt, the donated 
lands had been assessed to revenue. Ordinarily a grant made by 
a king is recognized by a subsequent ruler, although the latter may 
belong to a different dynasty, but in this case the title deed relating 
to the donated lands had been destroyed by fire and the royal 
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officers had probably refused to grant exemption in the absence of 
the original document of gift. On the other hand this document 
could be renewed only when the donated lands had passed back into 
the hands of the Kamarupa king. 

Dr. Bhandarkar ends the paragraph with the following sentence : 
‘ All things considered the kingdom of Kamarupa, in the time of 
Bhaskaravarman, does not seem to have extended so far westward 
as to include the Purnea district '. I do not know^ whether in the 
above sentence ‘ Bhaskaravannan ’ is a slip of pen for ‘ Bhuti- 
varman’. I think there can be no doubt that at least after the 
expulsion of ^asafika, the whole of Gauda and Kariiasrtvarna passed 
into the hands of Bhaskaravarman, perhaps with the full approval 
of §ri Harsha. That he occupied also Eastern Mithila is confirmed 
by the fact that from there he could actively assist the Chinese 
envoy Wang Huen Tse who had taken refuge in Nepal, just to the 
north of Mithila, with 30,000 oxen and horses wliich could not have 
been led through a hostile countr}' to reach the Chinese envoy. _ How 
long Bhaskaravarman or his successors held these territories is 
no doubt a question on which opinions may differ. 

Donated lands need not necessarily be located in the neigh- 
bourhood of the find-place of the original copperplates. _ The 
copperplates of Vaidyadeva's inscription, donating _ lands in the 
district of Kamrup, were found in Kamauli, within the United 
Provinces. The discovery of the copperplates of Bhaskaravarman’s 
inscription in Nidhanpur, wdthin Sylhet, cannot therefore raise 
the presumption that the donated lands are to be located in Sylhet 
particularly as the removal of the original copperplates from 
Eastern Mithila to Sylhet can be satisfactorily explained. The 
Panchakhanda Brahmans claim their origin from Mithila. It is 
quite possible that certain descendants of the original grantees 
migrated from Eastern Mithila to Sylhet and carried with them the 
copperplates which were regarded as heirlooms. The exact time 
when this migration took place cannot, of course, definitely known, 
but the fact that, as stated by the author of ' ^rihatter ItivHtta , 
the Panchakhanda Brahmans still follow the Smriti of Vachaspati 
Misra of Mithila will go to show that this migration took place in 
comparatively recent times. 

Why is it taken for granted that Sylhet was within Kamarupa 
in the early days ? There is really no good evidence to prove 
conclusively that the district of Sylhet fornied a part of Kamarupa 
in the sixth or the seventh century A.D. so that either Mahabhuta- 
varman or Bhaskaravarman could donate lands there to Brahmans. 
In my book I have stated that this is a matter of some doubt. 
Sylhet is to the south of the Assam Valley separated from it by the 
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Garo, the Khasi, and the Jaintia hills. There never was any easy 
communication between Sylhet and Kamrup in the past. The 
road to Sylhet from Gauhati via Shillong and Jaintiapur has been 
constructed by the British Government at enormous cost and the 
Shillong-Sylhet section was opened only last 5'’ear. From reliable 
historical accounts we find that since the sixteenth century only 
two kings of Kamarupa (Assam) could penetrate the hiUs and 
attack the Jaintiapur kingdom in the northern part of the Sylhet 
district. The first expedition was led by the famous Sila Rai, the 
brother of king Narnarayan, and the second expedition was sent by 
Rudra Singha, the most powerful of the Ahom kings. Both of 
these expeditions were no doubt successful but at tremendous cost 
in men and money. I do not see how, under these circumstances, 
Sylhet could be ruled by the Idngs of Kamarupa having their ^pital 
in Gaidiati (Pragjyotishpur) or Tezpur (Hatapeswara). It is true 
that Mymensing was a part of Kamarupa till a late period but this 
district could be easil}’ reached from Gauhati, Kamatapur or Koch- 
Bihar. The Brahmaputra flowed through this district till the 
i8th centuiy\ Yuan Chwang who visited Kamarupa in the seventh 
century has left on record that to the south-east of the kingdom 
(the Kopili Valley and North Cachar) elephants were plentiful, which 
indicates that this area was then a howling jungle and there could 
not have been any easy passage throi^h this area to Sylhet.^ The 
arm}' of Rudra Singha had actually to march through this difficult 
cormtry to reach Jaintiapur. Pandit Vidyavinod has, in his 
Kamarupa Sasanavali (pp. 4-9), tried to estabhsh that Sylhet was 
a separate kingdom in the beginning of the seventh century and 
that even Yuan Chwang made separate mention of Sylhet (Shil-hi- 
Cha-to-lo). He further points out that in the Yogini Taiitra also 
Sylhet and Kamarupa are mentioned separately. In an earlier 
work, the S^dhanmala, Srihatta and Kamarupa are separatel3' 
mentioned. All things considered I think it is at best verj’- doubtful 
whether Sylhet was a part of Kamarupa at anj* time. There are 
still strong traditions of the cultural, historical, and political con- 
nection between Kamrup and the border districts of Bengal in the 
past. No such tradition has been handed down to us of an^'- similar 
association between Sylhet and Kamrup. 

I admit that the late Mr. R, C. Dutta and the late Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji held that the ancient kingdom of Kamarupa 
included not only Sylhet but also Cachar and Manipur. It seems 
that they came to such a conclusion from the extent of Kamarupa 
given by the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chw^ang who stated that 
Kamarupa was 10,000 li or nearly 1,700 miles in circuit.^ Yuan 
Chwang came to Kamarupa when Bhaskaravarman was ruling and 
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after Bhaskaravarmaii had conquered both Gauda and Karnasuvarna. 
At that time therefore Kamarupa extended far to the west of the 
Karato3-a and it included the modern Assam Valley, tlie whole of 
Northern Bengal and the eastern part of North Bihar as far as the 
Kosi, a part of Bhutan and Morang, a part of Bengal to the south 
of the Ganges (Karnasuvarna), and Mymensing. This kingdom was 
1,700 miles in circuit. 

Babu Achyuta Cliaran Chaudhury, a native of Sylhet and the 
author of ' ^rihatier Itivritta has no doubt tried his utmost to prove 
that Svlhet formed a part of the ancient kingdom of Kamarupa 
but he' has not been able to adduce any new evidence. He seems 
to be anxious to prove that, being within Kamarupa, Sylhet enjoyed 
the fruits of Aryan civilization much earlier than lower Bengal. 

Having taken it for granted that Sylhet formed a part of 
Kamarupa from about the fifth century’ A.D., Mr. Ghosh jumps to 
the conclusion that the lands donated by Mahabhutavannan were 
for the maintenance of the temple of Hatakeswara, the family 
deity of the Nagar Brahmans settled in Panchakhanda, and that 
this very temple was re-built by Vanamalavarinan, another 
Kamarupa king, in the ninth century- as recorded in the inscription 
of that king. Mr. Ghosh traces the linga of Hatakeswara in Pancha- 
khanda, but can he point to the existence of any ruins in Pancha- 
khanda of the ‘ lofty (like a peak of the Himalaya) white temple 
mentioned in the inscription ? This temiole was. in all iM'obability , 
in or near Tezpur (Hatapeswara) where Vanamalavarman had his 
capital. In the Annual Report of the Arcliieological Survey of 
India for the year 1924-25 the late Mr. R. D. Banerji described the 
ruins of two such temples. One is within Tezpur town and the other 
is in Parbatia, about 4 miles to the west of Tezpur. From the size 
of the lintel belonging to the former temple Mr. Banerji calculated 
that the height of the door-frame w-as not less than 15 feet and 
that the total height of the spire or Sikhara rnnst have been con- 
siderably over 100 feet. One is tempted to identify this temple 
with the Himalava-like lofty temple repaired by Vanamalavarman. 
Considerable ruins of this temple still exist in Tezpur. Of course, 
according to Mr. Banerji. this temple was probably dedicated to 
Surya. but it is well known that the Kamarupa kings were staunch 
Saivites. They were not sun-worshippers. The other teniple in 
Parbatia was dedicated to Siva, according to Mr. Banerji himself, 
who from the sculpture of the door-frame, still in existence, 
clnded that this temple must have been constructed in &e sixth 
century A.D. A photograph of the stone door-frame of this temple 
faces page 175 of my book. This was also a huge temple of Siva 
and it may have been the temple repaired by Vanamalavarman. 
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There axe scores of similar pre-Ahom Siva temples in the Assam 
Valley and one need not go as far as Panchakhanda to find the 
temple reconstructed by Vanamalavarman. 

In this article I am not concerned with the origin of the so- 
called Nagar Brahmans. 2 ^or need I discuss here the question 
whether the original grantees mentioned in the Nidhanpur in- 
scription were actually Nagar Brahmans. It is however evident 
that these Nagar Brahmans are no longer regarded as true Brahmans 
and hence everjhody seems to be anxious to disown origin from them. 
I am not sure whether the attempt to identifj^ the Kausika with the 
Kusiara and to locate the donated lands in Panchakhanda, instead 
of Eastern Mithila, is not prompted by a desire to place the habita- 
tion of the Nagar Brahmans in a corner of Sylhet, far awa}' from 
Bengal proper. The Panchakhanda Brahmans, who are, according 
to Mr. Ghosh, of the same stock as the Nagar Brahmans of Guzerat, 
i.e. Banias, can, however, ver}'^ well defend themselves. I need not 
take up the cudgels on their behalf. 

It is however interesting to find that the same Mr. J. C. Ghosh 
has taken pains to prove that VisSkhadatta, author of the famous 
historical drama Mudrarakshasam, who lived in the seventh centur)' 
A.D., was a Bengali, being a resident of the country between the 
Karatoya and the Kausiki or in other words Eastern Mithila, and 
that Visakhadatta in the last sloka of his drama referred to Avanti 
Varma, who was his over-lord and who was probably the immediate 
successor of Bh^karavaiman {J.P.A.S.B., New Series, Vol. XXVI, 
1930, No. I, pp. 241-245). Mr. Ghosh wrote : ' Who this Avanti 
Varma might then be ? Although history is silent about am- des- 
cendant of Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa, the reference to Varaha 
Avatara leads us to think that tliis Avanti Varma might be the 
immediate descendant of Bhaskaravarman who claimed his descent 
from the Varaha Avatara. That Bhaskaravarman had his sway 
ovfer Northern Bengal is evidenced b}- the fact that he had issued his 
Nidhanpur copperplate grants from liis victorious camp at Kama- 
suvarna in Bengal (Ep. Ind., Vol. XII) It may be stated here 
that Mr. Ghosh’s article quoted above is later than his article in 
Vol. VI of the I.H.Q. I have in my book accepted this theory of 
Mr. Ghosh as very probably correct and have pointed out that 
Visakha Datta, who was evidently a Brahman' with the surname 
Batta, verj' likely belonged to the colony of Brahmans enumerated 
in the Nidhanpur inscription, for the list of Brahman donees given 


1 VisakhaDatta, the sou of Bhaskara Datta and grandsoii of Samaiita Vatesvara 
Datta, could not have been a Kaj'astha for in his own drama he makes disparaging 
remarks about the Kayasthas. 
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in the plates includes at least six with the surname Datta. 
Mr. Ghosh has gone further and has quoted from the Varaha Purana 
to show that a prince of Anandapura (supposed by him to be the 
sajne as modern Vadanagara in Guzerat) married a princess of 
Chandrapura and came to visit tlie shrine of Varaha Avatara (Varaha 
Chhatra). This place of pilgrimage, as already stated before, is 
on the river Kosi near tlie junction of the Kokakota with the Kosi, 
as shown in the map of Buchanan, within the borders of Nepal 
to the north of Purnea. Mr. Ghosh has not attempted to locate 
the small State of Chandrapura, mentioned in the Varaha Purana, 
but it would seem that it was not very far from this place of pilgrim- 
age. Its location within Eastern Mithila can therefore be supposed 
with some degree of confidence. Can we not take tliis Chandrapura 
to_ be the same as the Chandrapura visha>-a mentioned in the 
Nidhanpur inscription ? 
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EIGHT MEDI/EVAL HINDU IMAGES IN THE COLLEC- 
TION OF PRINCE PRATAPSINH GAEKWAD ' 

By Benoytosh Bhattacharyya. 

Provenance 

Palodar is an unimportant village now inhabited by 900 souls 
,,, , in the Taluka Mehsana in the territory of His 

nace of discovery, Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda. 

The smallness of this village is no criterion for its glorious past, 
for it has a Jong and important history and seems to have been 
existing for more than one thousand years. It must have been in 
the remote past a big and pros]>erous town. 

Old men of the village still remember the traditional history of 
, the village and the testimony of the inhabitants 
story of a Bhangi g^ows that in the vSaiiivat year 1432 an Olgana 

of^rBrlhmiji gTrl. (Bhahgi), Hira by name, saw the daughter of 
Hirachand, a Nagir Sheth, and being fascinated 
by her beauty asked her in marriage from her Brahmin father. In 
those days the village was inhabited bj* 700 families of Nagirs, 
Though the Nagirs outnumbered the Olganas the latter w'ere much 
more powerful than the proverbially indolent Brahmins. Hira’s 
request for marriage put the girl’s father and the whole Nagir com- 
munity in an awkward position and the latter secretly sought assist- 
ance of outsiders, the Vaghela Rajputs, to save them from this 
difficult situation. The Vaghelas accordingly came to their rescue. 

It was so arranged that the Olganas should be in^dtecl to come 
w ■ ni, • Rajgadhi for the ceremony when the 

were clestro3-ed^** Rajputs woldd attack the Olganas and annihilate 
them. On the 10th of the bright half Vaisakha, 
in the Samvat year 1432, the marriage party- of Hira Olgana entered 
the Rajgadhi in the hope of marr3dng a Brahmin girl. As the 
party entered Rajgadhi the Rajputs, fully armed, fell on them and 
massacred the Olganas. The Rajputs in return got a J ahgir of 1,200 
bighas of laud and made the village their residence. The Vaghela 
Rajputs of the village still enjoy the fruits of their forefathers 
bravery, and still they have these lauds in their possession. 


^ Read before the Fine Arts Section of the Seventh Inclia-.i Oriental Conference 
held at Baroda. December, 1933. 
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The temple of Malai Mata and the Malahar tank built of stones 
are also said to have been built in the Saihvat 
Important I4S2. They are now in ruins, and tradi- 

tion ascribes their origin to the Nagirs. In the 
village also can be seen a temple dedicated to Kalika Mata who 
is reputed to be the tutelary deity of the Kansaras, To-day no 
family of the Kansaras can be found in the village, and there is no 
account left of how and when these families left the village. J ogn! 
Mata is the name of another place in the village, and the villagers 
claim that in the days of the Mahabharata Sahadeva, the fourth 
of the Pandavas, had a fight with the Jognis. The arena of the fight 
is represented by the village of Palodar, and the village seems to 
have preserved the memory of the fight by erecting the temple of 
Jc^nl Mata. The people of the surrounding villages believe in this 
story and they come in large numbers to pay their homage to the 
deity installed in the temple. 


Discovery 

Some 60 or 70 years ago Dalgarji Oriikargarji, a Bava, saw 
in a dream that some images of deities were 
^ covered over by earth and stone and that the 
a\as ream. deities Ordered him to unearth their images. On 
waking he related the story of his dream to the villa^rs and his 
brother Mudgarji Omkargarji, the priest of the adjoining Siva temple. 
Dalgarji and Mudgarji with the help of some villagers undertook the 
work of excavating the images at the spot directed in the dream. 
After digging some seven or eight feet near a well in the land adjoining 
the Jayajayesvara, Pranesvara, and Somanatha Mahadevas temple 
they found that their labours did not prove futile. At the depth of 
some seven or eight feet they found eight beautiful images in marble, 
sandstone and black granite of exquisite artistic beauty. The5^ took 
the sculptures out and got them cleaned with the help of a Jaipur 
sculptor and placed them iu the MahMeva temple nearby. 

In the beginning of the year 1931 at the request of the Suba 
of Kadi they were brought to Mehsana and then 
Place of deposit, tr gngm itfpd to Baroda to be preserved in the 
garden of Shrimant Yuvaraja Prince Pratapsinh Rao Gaekwad 
who is reputed to be a patron and ardent admirer of everythii^ 
beautiful in Indian art. 
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The Sculptures 


Description 
sculptures 
their artistic 
cellence. 


of 
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The sculptures are eight in number out of which five are in 
marble, two in black granite, and one in grey sand- 
stone. Four images are represented as standing, 
one seated in TaJitasana on Garuda, one seated 
in Bhadrasana on Garuda, and two others seated 
in Padmasana on Garuda. Among the eight, 
three are goddesses and five are gods, two are two-armed, four are 
four-armed and one eight-armed, and one twenty-armed. The 
artistic peculiarities are almost the same and bear the stamp of 
the same age, which may be considered to be the 12th century or a 
little earlier and bear a close resemblance to the specimens hailing 
from Bengal in the Pala and Sena periods. The execution seems 
to be perfect and gaudy and much detailed. The figures are 
beautiMly and yet delicately ornamented, the expression is natural, 
serene, and peaceful. The Visnu images among the whole lot are 
decidedly the best in so far as the execution is concerned. The 
frame of the body, the garments, the different ornaments, and the 
S3mibols held in the hand.s have been depicted faithfully according 
to the directions given in the Dhyanas. Amongst the ornaments 
may be noticed the torque, the ear-rings, the girdle, the Vanamala 
extending right up to the legs below the knees, the sacred thread, 
the bracelets, armlets, and several others. The delicate ornamenta- 
tion, artistic expression, boldness of outlines, definiteness of details, 
and the pleasing effect produced on the minds of every onlooker make 
the images the product of the best period of Hindu art particularly 
in Gujarat. 

As every' one knows the very best period of mediaeval art in 
India ranged from the 9th century onwards to 
Images the i2th century before the general conquest of 

p cescomp r . country by the Muhammadans when the 

Hindu artistic talent got a setback and soon degenerated into 
decadency. This is the period when the Pala and Sena Schools of 
art flourished in Bengal and reached its zenith. This is the period 
in which the Magadhan art made long strides to reach perfection. 
This is the period in which the best sculptures of Mahotsavapura 
were made. The sculptures hereinafter described are so similar to 
numerous sculptures ^scovered in Magadha and Bengal and now 
preserved in the Museums of Calcutta, Sarnath, Patna, Rajshahi, 
and other places that if any one of the eight is transferred to one 
or the otfier Museum of Bengal it will be extremely difficult to 
distinguish between them. It is not, therefore, very improbable to 
place the date of the sculptures somewhere in the 12th century A.D. 
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or a little earlier which may be considered to be the best period of 
Gujarat art and sailpture. 

Cult 


It is not very difficult to associate the different deities to Che 
Cult is Hindu different cults into which the Hindu deities are 
divided. These are not definitely Buddliist be- 
cause in none the miniature figures of the Dhyani Buddha on the 
crown are available. Neither they are J aiii liecanse the characteristics 
of Jain art with a mild Persian bias or excessive vigour or the 
iiatuess of design are not noticeable in any of these sadptures. 

All the images appear therefore to be Hindu and this can be 
. . proved by a reference to the images themselves 

literature giving the Dhyanas or 
thought-conceptions current among the Hindus. 
The mythical bird Garuda in the Visnu images show’s at once the 
Vaisnava character of the images as Garuda is well known as the 
Vahana or sacred animal of Visnu. Garuda appears in as many as 
four images and distinctly points to the rider as his master Visnu, 
the second god of the Hindu Trinity. The high boots, the two 
lotuses in the right and left hands of the principal deity with a 
bearded companion at once enable us to recognize the principal 
figure as Surya who was once recognized as a form of Visnu but later 
as a separate deity with separate set of followers constituting the 
Saura sect of the Tantrics. 'Two female images carrying a Lihga 
and the figure of Ganesa in her hands can be recognized as belonging 
to the Saiva cult and her vehicle of Alligator points her to be a 
form of Gauri the consort of Siva. Another image standing in the 
Tribhafiga pose W'ith a Sriphala in the left hand can with little 
difficulty be recognized as that of Laksmi the consort of Visnu 
and beloi^ng to the Vaisnava cult. 

The above leads to an identification of the images which would 
Identification correspond with the Dhyanas from the scriptures. 

When the description of the images is compared 
with the thought -conceptions as found in the scriptures it will be seen 
how remarkably the sculptures correspond with the Dhy^as em- 
bodied in the Puranas or Tantras or the Silpa^astras. 


I. VAISNAVITE SCULPTURES 
A. Visnu 

Visnu is popular amongst the Hindus as one of the gods of the 
Superiority of Hindu Trinity who is responsible for maintaining 
Visiiul creation as Brahma is for creation and Siva for 

destruction. Visnu is by far the earliest god of 
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the Hindu Pantheon and is one of the chief among the Vedic gods 
where he is recognized as one of the many forms of the Sun-god. 
The solar origin of Visnu is at once apparent from the Dhyana 
devoted to his worship. 

Dhyeyah sada savitrman^alamadhyavarti 
Narayanah sarasijasanasaiinivistah 
KeyHravSii kanakakundalavSn kiilti 
Hari hiranmayavapuh dhrtasankhacakrah. 


‘ Visnu should always be meditated upon as residing in the 
-j. . orb of the Sun and as sitting on a lotus seat as 

3s yana. decorated with KeyUra, kundala of gold, and a 
crown, as beautiful appearance, his person radiant with golden 
complexion and holding the conch and the disc.’ 

Visnu became the object of worship to the Bhagavatas, Sattvatas 
. . , or the Pancaratras who were as old as the tenth 

centu^'^ B.C., as the Sattvatas are mentioned in 
^ ^ the Aitareya Br^mapa as one of the oldest Vedic 

Brahmanas now in existence. In the RIahabharata his position as a 
member of the Trinity is well established, and in the time of 
Megasthenes the people of India were divided into two great sections, 
namely the Vaisnavas and the 6aivas. Visnu, being one of the chief 
deities of the Hindu Pantheon, is very frequently represented and in 
the literature on Puranas, Tantras, Silpasastras, etc., descriptions of 
Visnu images are abundantly found. He is conceived in various 
forms and the sculptures of all these forms are found in the different 
temples in the Northern as well as Southern India. Usually the 
symbols held in his hands are the conch and the disc, but when 
four-armed he carries in addition the Lotris and the Mace. The 
concb-shell is symbolical of eternal space, the wheel of eternal time, 
the mace of eternal law and the unfailing punishment consequent 
on its breach, and the lotus symbolizes the ever-renewing creation 
and its beauty and freshness. 

From this original form developed man^- other forms of Visnu 
. according mostly to the individual taste and con- 

\ anety o forms, ^eption of the authors and sculptors or the donors 
of the different images. When the worshipper thinks that with four 
arms his god does not become powerful enough he is likely to increase 
the number of hands to six, eight, rivelve, sixteen, twenty or even 
innumerable hands. When, again, the sculptor thinks that his god 
with one face is not able to d^isplay all his might or illustrate the 
mythology connected with the god he goes on adding faces one 
after another till he is satisfied. Sometimes these new forms are 
described in the Dhyanas or executed in actual sculptures, and then 
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the authors of v^ilpasastras give directions for executing such images 
in their works. 

But. really speaking, the conception of gods and goddesses does 
not really seem to be so crude as that. At least 
W’liat is ivprcseiitcd definitely said that it was not so in the 

case of the Tantric deities. When the Yogins in 
the course of their intense meditation in the utter Susupti condi- 
tion meditate upon a deity for a particular purpose, a particular 
deity appears before their mind's eye and that vision never leaves 
the Yogins when once visualized. This visualization is the chief 
aim of all Tantric and Yaugic practices. This visualized deity is 
then described by the Yogins for the benefit of the followers of their 
school in the form of Dhyanas. The deities are nothing but the 
manifestations of the Eternal Soul or the Eternal Power or what is 
described in the Hindu Tantras as the Para Sakti which controls 
every little activity of the Universe. The practice of Yoga is nothing 
but the commingling of the individual self with the Para Sakti 
and thus to become powerful with the powers inherent in the Para 
Sakti which has been described in the following immortal verse of 
Nityanandanatha : — 

Yasyadrsto naiva Bhumau(^ain^ 

Yasyadaso vidyate na ksitlsah t 
Yasyajnatam naiva sastram kimanyaih 
Yasyakarah sa Para Saktireva fl 

‘ Para 6akti is she to whom no part of the world remains unseen, 
. A , . there is no king on the earth who does not 
Para Sa i- servant, and there is no science which 

remains unknown.’ 


Such is briefly the connection of gods and goddesses in India 
and there is no vestige of idolatry in it. The 
deity is the symbol of power of the Para Sakti 
which is variously designated as Brahma or Sanya, 
and represents a vision which has actually been visualized by a 
Yogin after years of labour to attain spiritu^ perfection. 

In sculpture Visnu is usually accompanied by his two wives, 
„ . . . . Sarasvatl — the goddess of learning and LaksmI — 

^^vIsQu images the goddess of beauty and wealth. The half bird 
Garuda is seen in sculptures as standing nearby or 
carrying the principal deity on his shoulders. Miniature representa- 
tions of all or some of the ten incarnations of Visnu, namely Fish, 
Tortoise, Boar, Man-Lion, Dwarf, Rama, Parasurama, Balarama, 
Buddha, and Kalki are sometimes seen engraved on the two sides of 
the main figure on the outer stone. Sometimes he is also accom- 
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panied by what is technically called the Ayudhadevatas or the 
personifications of the symbols carried by the principal god, naraeh'’, 
the Sankha, Cakra, Gada, and Padma. Sometimes only two, the 
Mace and the Discus, are personified and when they are so personified 
they are represented as a male and a female figure carrying tlie 
symbols, the Mace receiving a female and the Discus receiving a 
male shape. 

The above is a general outline of the iconography of Visnu 
. . images and now we shall proceed to give an 

His image in the account of the Visnu images in the present collec- 
tion and their iconographic peculiarities. 


present collection. 


I. Acyuta 


Arms — four. 
Asana — standing. 
Vahana — Garuda. 


Symbols — 

Right : Rosary, Lotus. 
Left : Disc, Conch. 


Classification. 


From the above it will be clear that in the present collection 
there are as many as four Visnu images. Two 
among them are four-armed, one eight-armed, 
and one twenty-armed. 

The first is made of black granite, and represents Visnu as 
. . seated on the mjiihical bird Garuda and carrying 

hands the lotus and the rosary 
linage. Varada or the gift-bestowing Mudra, and 

in the left the Discus and the Conch-sheU. The prmcipal deity is 
accompanied by four divinities, representing the four Ayudhadevatas 
or the person^cations of the four symbols carried by the deity, 
namely, the deities of the lotus and the conch-shell in the right, 
and those of the Discus and the Rosary in the left, the attendant 
carryii^ the lotus being a female. 

The Dhyana of Visnu carrying the four symbols, namely, the 
Sankha, Cakra, Gada, and Padma is as follows : — 

Udyatkotidivakarabhamanisam 
Sankharn gadarn pahkajara i 
Cakram vibhratamindiravasumati — 
samsobhi-parsvadvayam n 

‘ The god Narayana should be conceived as effulgent as a crore of 
. f f rising suns, carrying the Sahkha, Gada, Lotus, 
am^ed Visnu Discus and with flanks decorated with 
the figures of Indira and Vasumati.’ 
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His 24 special 
forms. 


According as the different symbols are arrai^ed in the four 
hands of the deity, Visnu obtains 24 different 
varieties, each with a separate name by virtue of 
the difference in arrangement. Here in this image 
the Rosary appears instead of Gada in the lower right hand, Lotus in 
the upper right, Discus in the upper left, and the 6ahkha in the lower 
left clockwise. This form may be styled as the Acyuta form of 
Narayana with the difference that here instead of the Gada a Rosary’ 
is shown. 

In the present collection there is another figure very similar to 
the above with a few immaterial additions and can 
Identification of identified on similar grounds with Acyuta, one 
deitks ^ of fjjg twenty-four forms of Visnu. The sculpture 

is in black granite and represents Visnu with all 
ornaments and the conspicuous Vanamala touching the legs and 
carrying the Rosary with Varada in the lower right, Kamala in 
the upper right, Cakra in the upper left, and the Saakha in the 
lower left clockwise as in the previous image. The principal god is 
seated on Garuda and has four companions apparently representii^ 
the four Ayudhadevatas carrying the different symbols in their hands, 
such as the Kamala, Rosary, Cakra, and Sahkha. Besides these, 
above the shoulders of the principal deity are represented &va and 
Brahma showing that when compared to Visnu, Siva and Brahma 
occupy an unimportant position in the Hindu Triad. In the middle 
of the stone behind the principal deity are carved two figures kneel- 
ing. representing obviously worshippers or the donors of the image. 


V ahana — Garuda. 
Asana — ^Lalita. 
Arms — eight. 


2. Vaikuntha 
Symbols — 

Right : Couch, Sword, Noose, 
Lotus. 

Left ; Disc, Bow, Goad, Mace, 


The third image of Visnu in this collection is one-faced and 
_ . - eight-armed and the material used for this is 

Description. marble. Here Visnu is represented as seated on 
tbe mythical bird Garuda in the Lalitasana attitude. On the four 
right hands are seen the symbols, namely, the Sahkba, Sword, Noose, 
and the Lotus, and in the four left hands the Cakra, the Bow, the 
Ahkusa, and tbe Gada. On the panel behind are seen miniatures of 
eight among the Ten Incarnations of Visnu, four carved on each 
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side. Tlie left comer depicts Varaha and then one after another 
follow clockwise : the incarnations of Vamana, Rama, Buddha, Kalki, 
Balarama, Parasurama, and Narasirhha. On the top, right above the 
crown of the principal deity, appears the replica of Visnu seated 
and carrying the Gada and the Kamala. 

Obviously, the above is a peculiar image of Visnu and the 
identification of the sodpture thus becomes some- 
^ M>-an^obt^n^d problematical. Eight-armed images of Visnu 

dana. are very rare and their Dhyanas are rarer still. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to surmise that the 
images in the present collection are mostly in accord with the des- 
criptions given in the Rupamandana of the Architect Mandana who 
was the ornament of Gujarat as will be shown later, and, therefore, 
the deity under reference may represent the only eight-armed deity 
described in the Rupaman(^na. Vaikuntha is the only e^ht-armed 
form of Visnu described in the work of the Architect Mandana and 
the Dhyana contained therein is as follows ; — 


Vaikuntham tu pravaksyami sastabahurmahabalah i 
Tarksyasanascaturvaktrah kartavyah ^antimicchata n 
Gada Khadgam Saram Cakram daksme’sya catusfayam 1 
Sathkham Khetam Dhanuh Padmarn vame dadyaccatustayam 


' Now I shall describe Vaikuntha who is eight-armed and very 
powerful, rides on Garu(^ and is four-faced and 
v. Z should be made by those w'ho desire peace. In 

■■ ’ the four right hands should be placed the Gada, 
Sword, Arrow, and Cakra, and in the four left hands the 6ankha, 
Kheta (stick), Dhanu, and Padma.’ 

In the present images all these symbols appear the place of 
arrow being taken by the noose and that of Kheta 
being taken by Ahku4a or the elephant 
^ goad which may be said to resemble a stick, But 

the noteworthy feature of the sculpture is a miniature figure of 
Visnu on the top of the principal deity and this shows the Vaisnava 
origin of the deitj*. Those who are acquainted with the principles 
of Buddhist Iconography Will readily recognize in this a remnant of 


Buddhist idea of the parental Dhyani Buddha being placed at the 
top of the main deity showing the origin of the deity or family to 
which the deity originally belonged. Thus in Buddhist images the 
miniature figures of Aksobhya, Amitabha, Ratnasambbava, Amo- 
ghasiddhi, and Vairocana on the crown show that the main deity is 


an emanation of one or the other of the Dhyani Buddhas and belongs 
to his family. 
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Asana — Bhadrasana. 
V^ana — Gain da. 
Arms — twenty. 


3. Visvarupa 

Symbols — Yogamudra. 

Right : Pataka, Sword, Lotus, 
Noose, Thunderbolt, Arrow, 
Citron, Disc, Rosary. 

Left : Pataka, Vitarka, Mace, 
Goad, Staff, ^rngl, Plough- 
share, Conch, Gourd. 


The fourth image of Visnu in this collection is remarkable for 
_ . ^ its iconographic peculiarities and its rarity. It is 

made of marble and its execution is magnificent. 
It represents an image of Visnu seated on Garuc^ in the Bhadrasana 
attitude and is one-faced and twenty-armed. Two hands are joined 
together against the navel in wkat is technically known as the 
Yogamudra or the meditative pose of hands. The remaining nine 
hands show the Pataka Mudra, Sword, Kamala, Noose, Vajra, Arrow, 
Bijapfira, Cakra, Rosary with Varada in the right, while the nine left 
hands show the Pataka Mudra, Vitarka Mudra, Gada, Ankusa, 
Danda, Srhgl, Hala (plough-share), Sahkha, and Kamandalu. 

Twenty-armed Visnu images are very rare and descriptions of 
. ^ . this variety of Visnu are also very rare in the 

s yaua. Puripa or Tantric literature. The only descrip- 
tion of a twenty-armed Visnu so far obtainable comes from the 
Rupamandana already referred to. The Rupamandana describes 
this form of Visnu as Visvarupa and it is very probable that his 
form represents the form Krsna showed to Arjuna as a mark of 
favour in the Bhagavat Gita. Visvarupa is described in the 
Rupamandana as follows : — 


m 


Vimsat3’’a hastakairyukto visvarupak;aturmukhah 1 
Pataka halasankhau ca vajrahkusaiarastatha \\ 
Cakram ca Bijapuram ca varo daksinabahusu 1 
Pataka Dandapasau ca gadakhadgotpalani ca || 
Srhgi musaiamaksam ca kramat syurvamabahusu 1 
Hastadvaye yogamudra vainateyoparisthitah. « 


Visvarupa is four-armed and is endowed with twenty arms. 

. He shows the Pataka Mudra, Hala (plough-share), 

1 varupa. §ahkha, Vajra, Ankula, Sara, Cakra, Bijapura, 
the Varada Mudra. In the left hands are shown the Pataka, 
Danda, Paia, Gada, Khadga, XJtpala, Srh^, Musala, and Rosary. 
TVo otker hands show the Yogamudra and the deity sits on the son 
of Vinata or Ganida. 
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When compared with the above DhySna the present image 

- shows certain iconographic peculiarities though the 

identification remains the same and cannot be 
disputed. In the present image for instance, it 
can be seen that the Varada Mudra and the Rosary have been 
amalgamated in one hand, Kamandalu has been added in the lower- 
most left hand. Again, instead of the ^rhgl or the Bugle we firid 
a Mudra which may be called the Vitarka Mudra which is used in 
Yoga. Barring these two iconographic peculiarities the two descrip- 
tions correspond remarkably and, as such, the identification of 
the present image with Visvarupa may be taken as certain. As has 
been already suggested, in both these images including the preceding, 
instead of four faces of the Dhyana only one is given. The reason 
seems to be that certain class of donors do not like such grotesque 
forms with a large number of heads, and by reducing the number 
of faces make the image as natural as possible. Moreover, much 
depends on the stone they use. If the stone is weak at certain 
spots the sculptor fashions it according to convenience and thus 
either reduces the number of heads or changes the order of symbols, 
and these naturally constitute the iconographic peculiarities. 


B. Sun-God 


In the Hindu Pantheon the place of the Sun-God is almost the 
same as that of Visnu. The Sun is also a Vedic 
® of ‘hoary antiquity, and as such 

^ ' his images are found in plenty throughout India. 

He is represented in various ways, but a typical image of the Sun- 
God must have the following things: The god stands erect on a 
lotus pedestal holding in his two hands two full-blown lotuses which 
rise just above the shoulders. His body is covered with armour and 
he wears high boots covering his feet and legs, a very uncommon 
feature amongst the deities of India. In front of the god stands 
a miniature female figure and in front of it is represented the legless 
Arana — the charioteer of the Sun, with a whip in one hand and 
the reins of seven horses in another. The horses drawing the car of 
the Sun-God are seven in number and they represent the seven 


rays of the Sun, and the car moves on a single wheel. 

To the right of the Sun stands a lady with a fiy whisk in her 
right hand and to her right a fat-bellied and 
Companions des- bearded gentleman carrying a pen and inkstand 
or sometimes a palm-leaf. Further to the right 
a female figure is ei^aged in shooting arrows. To the left of the 
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god are represented tliree similar figures, a male holding a staff, 
and two other figures. Eleven miniature figures are sometimes 
depicted near the edges of the slab. 

The central figure in such images is always represented by the 
... Sun-God, the two female figures on the two sides 

en 1 ca ion. represented by his wife Saranyu and her 

earthy double. The female deity behind Aruna is another wife of 
Surjm and is known as Usas or the goddess of Dawn. He is accom- 
panied by two attendants Danda and Pihgala, the latter represent- 
ing the god Vidhata or Bralima who stands on one side with pen 
and ink to write down the good and bad deeds of man. The two 
archers on the sides are probably symbolical of the rays issued out 
of the Sun in all directions. 

From the descriptions met with in Sanskrit works it ma}- be 
surmised that Surya should have a fine mustache, 
ArtistK.- embcilisii- dress of an inhabitant of the 

men . Northern countries. He should use Sun-beams 


as bridles to his horses. In addition to the attendants already 
mentioned, the sons of Surya, Revanta and Yama and the twin-gods 
the Asvins, and the two Manus as well as the Planets are some- 
times depicted round the principal figure. 

With reference to the three wives of the Sun the following stor}-’ 
is told in tlie Puranas : It is said that Visvakarma 
The three wives of ^ daughter Saranyu (variously called RajSI, 

the bun. Sathjna, Prabha, and Prajua) who was married to 
Surya to whom she bore Yama and Manu as well as a daughter 
Yamuna or Yami. The burning heat of the Sun, however, _ became 
more and more intolerable to his wife who fled to her father s home, 
keeping her earthy double, variousl}' called Niskumbha, Chaya, or 
Savarna, in attendance on Surj^’a. Surj^a obtamed two more sons^, 
a second Manu called the Savarni Manu and Sani, through Chaya 
as well as another daughter Tapati. The step-motherly behaviour 
of Chaya towards Saranyu’s sons revealed her identity’’ and Ssrya in 
great anger went in search of Saranyu. Her father informed him 
that unable to bear the intolerable heat of tlie Sun his daughter had 
retired to the Northern regions where she was roaming about m me 
shape of a mare. He said in the present shape be was unbearable 
and he could only regain his wife if he submits to a ^pr^ess 
of remodelling at his hands. Surjm consented ; Visvakarnia there- 
upon placed him on the lathe and produced a beautiful figure ot 
SGrya. Thus improved, Surya went to Saranyu in the form of a 
horse and had three sons by her, the divine twin A4vins and Revanta 
the lord of horses and horsemen. The original wife of the Sun was 


Usas or the goddess of Dawn, 
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Their representa- 
tion. 


Identification of 
companions. 


In the images of the Sun-God his three wives are generally- 
represented. On the left stands the daughter of 
Visvakarma and on the right her earthy double 
or Chaya ; immediately on the front of the Sun- 
God stands Dawn. His charioteer Aruna sits in the coachman's 
place. 

The other attendants are the two male figures on the two sides 
and the two miniature female figures at the two 
extremities. Of the female attendants the one to 
the right is mostly represented with pen and ink- 
stand in his hands. The left one most often has a sword in his 
right hand, sometimes a staff and rarely a conch-shell. The figure in 
the left is generally identified as Dandi, Danda, or Dandana^^aka 
meaning Skanda, the leader of the heavenly army. If this image is 
separately represented elsewhere in the image the figure in the left 
has to be identified with Yama, one of the sons of the Sun-God. 

The figure to the right is usually called Pingala. He is re- 
presented as bearded, pot-bellied, with pen and 
i^ikstand in his hands. He is sometimes called 
Agni and at others as Vidhata or Brahma, and in 
this there does not seem to be any confusion as Brahma in many 
instances is represented as Agni and Agni as Brahma. This divinitj’’ 
is supposed to write in his papers an account of the bad or good 
deeds of man. 

The miniatures of the twelve Adit>’as, the planets, the zodiacal 
signs, the Seven Bsis as well as the sons of the 
Sun-God are sometimes found represented on the 
image of the Sun-God. 

The Buddliist goddess Marici — an emanation of the Dh>-ani 
Buddha Vairocana — is a parallel of the Hindu 
Sun-God and she rides on a car drawir b^' seven 
sows and is accompanied by four goddesses — 
Varttali, Vadall, Varali, and Vardhamukhi. 

Image of Sim-God 

Asana — standing. Symbols — lotuses. 

Arms — two. 

Companions — Saranyu, Chaya, 

Dau^a, Pingala. 

In the present collection there is a beautiful marble image of 
j -V j the Sun-God who is represented here as standing 
mage esen e . holding in his two hands the stems of lotuses 

which rise just above his right aud left shoulders. He wears high 


Other accompani- 
ments. 


The Buddhist 
parallel. 
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boots and is accompanied by four companions, two to the right 
and two to the left. Among the companions in the right, one in the 
front is a male and the other, behind, a female. The male attendant 
is bearded and pot-bellied and carries the Tadapatra or the palm-leaf 
in. both the hands. The female behind carries a lotxrs in the left hand 
while the right is empty. Amongst the attendants in the left, one in 
the front is a male and the other, behind, a female. The male figure 
carries a Danda in his right hand while the female carries the lotus 
in the right hand. On the outer stone in the middle are represented 
two archers, and in the two toj) corners are seen two human figures 
xvith heads of horses. 

The identification of the above is also possil^le through the 
Rupamandana already referred to. There we read — 

Sarvalaksanasathyuktaih sarvabharanabhCisitarn i 
Dvibhujam caikavaktram ca svetapankajadharakarn u 
Vartulam tejaso bimbam madhyastham raktamasanain i 
Adityasya tvidarn rupam kuryat papaprariaianam ii 


'The form of Aditya is the dissipator of sins when he is 
. endowed with all the characteristic marks and is 

His Dhyana. decked in all ornaments, is one-faced, two-armed 
and carries white lotuses ; when he stands in the middle of the 
circular halo of light and wears red garments.’ 

According to the Dhyanas obtained in other works the two 
female attendants on the two sides may be 
Identification and identified with the queen Saranyu and her earthy 
peculiarities. double or Chaya. The male attendant with 
beard may be identified with Vidhata, Brahma or Agni, while the 
other figure with Danda is identified with Dandanayaka or Kartti- 
keya— the leader of the Celestial Army. The two archers are 
symbolical of the rays of the Sun while the two miniature figur^ m 
the top corners represent the two Asvins — the sons of the Sun-God 
born of Saranyu in the form of a mare. 


C. Lak^mi 

Laksmi, the consort of Visnu and the goddess of beauty ^d 
. . ^ wealth, is also represented in the present collection. 

Taksml is connected with the story of the churn- 
■ ’ ing of the Ocean by the gods and Asuras. She 
came out of the ocean as a result of churning and soon becarne the 
consort of Vispu. Laksmi is conceived in various forms and is also 
variously represented. She is mostly four-armed and in this form 
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she appears in the temple of Kolhapur. She is usually accompanied 
by two elephants carrying two pitchers of water and emptying them 
over the head of the goddess. 


Image of Lakpm 


Asana — standing. 

Arms — two, 

Companions — two attendants. 


Symbols — 

Right : Lotus, 
Left : Sriphala. 


The present collection contains a beautiful marble image of the 
Tmc oH two-armed variety of Laksrai, profusely ornament- 

^ ed and of exquisite beauty. She is represented 

here as standing in the Tribhahga posture with two hands, carr\dng 
the lotus in the right- and the Sriphala in the left. She is accompanied 
by two deities, both female, holdii^ lotuses in their hands and are 
represented as standing. 

To identify the above image we have just to refer to the 
Amsumadbhedagama where the following DhySna of the goddess 
Laksmi is given : — 

Laksmih padmasanasina dvibliuja kancanaprabha i 
Hemaratnojvalair-nakrakundalaih karnaman^ta n 
Suyauvana suramyangi kuncitabhrusamanvita | 

Raktaksi pinaganda ca kancukacchaditastani | 

^iraso mandanam sankhacakrasimantapankajam i 
Ambujain daksine haste v^e Sriphalamisyate n 
Sumadh3'5 vipulasroni sobhanSmbaravesti-ta i 
Mekhala katisutranca sarvabharanabhusi’ta. it 

‘ Laksmi sits on a lotus, is two-armed and of golden colour, 
„ and wears ear-rings of alligator design shining 

er 3 'ana. gold. She is of youthful bloom, has a 

beautiful appearance, and her eye-brows are slight^ distorted. Her 
eyes are red, cheeks full, and breasts covered by a scarf. Her 
head is decorated -with a lotus with conch and disc at the end. 
She carries a lotus in the right hand and a ^riphala or Bilva fruit 
in her left. She has an attractive waist, large hips, and wears beauti- 
ful garments, and she is decked in all omainents including the 
Mel^ala (girdle) and Katisutra (waistband).’ 

When the description of the image is compared with the des- 
„ cription given in the Am^madbhedagama it will 
^Mcultanties^ Temarkabl 5 ’- the two descriptions 

correspond with each other, and therefore the 
identification of the present image with Laksmi becomes all the more 
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certain. The two miniature figures flanking the principal deity are 
doubtless the two attendants who are said to accompany the deity 
and carry the fly-whisk. 


II. ^AIVAITE SCULPTURES 
Gaur! 


Asana — standing. Symbols — 

Arms — four. Right : Lihga, Varada. 

Vahana-—Godha (Alligator?). Left: Ganesa, Kamandalu. 


The images described above undoubtedly belongs to the Vaisna- 
... vite religion as will be evident from the descrip- 

worsh^'^^ given in the preceding pages. But in the 

present collection there are two images which are 
definitely associated with the ^aivaite form of 
worship, and are affiliated to the Tantric branch. In these 
images the Lihga, the images of Ganesa, and nine severed 
heads on the aureole above the Jatamukuta (crown of chignon) 
of the principal deit}^ show not onl>" that the images belonged 
to the ^aiva cult but that these were also used in the Tantric 
Sadhanas. These are the images of the well-known goddess Gauri — 
the consort of 6iva. Siva is one among the Hindu Triad and there 
are at least six Mahapuranas extolling his predominance over the 
other gods of the Trinity. He is associated with Yoga and Tantra 
and, therefore, in the Hindu Tantras his place is supreme. Siva 
received homage from the Hindus perhaps from the time of Athaiwa- 
veda, and Megasthenes in the foiirth century B.C. was of opinion 
that the people of India were divided into two broad divisions, 
namely, the Saivaites and Vaisnavites. 

Gauii being the consort of Siva is also an object of worship to 
.. c « the Hindu, particularly those who are interested 

aim s \ e orms. Tmitric worship or the worshippers of the 

Sakti. Gauri used to be represented in various ways, sometimes 
alone, sometimes in the company of other gods and goddesses, some- 
times two-armed, sometimes four or even more, and it is not the 
place to enumerate them all or to describe their forms in detail. 
Broadly speaking, in the Rupamandana already referred to, six 
varieties of Gauri are recorded, each varying from the other in a 
slight degree, thus ; — 


Uma 

Pajvati 

Do. 

Rambha 


Rosary, Lotus, Mirror, Kamandalu. 
Rosary, ^iva, Ganesa, Kamandalu. 
Rosary, Lotus, Abhaya, Varada. ^ 
Kamandalu, Rosary, Vajra, Arikusa. 
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Totala . . Sfila, Rosary, Dacda, Fly-whisk. 

Tripura . . Noose, AAku^a, Abhaya, Varada. 

These six forms are described in. the Rupamaridana in the following 
verses : — 

Atha Gauryah pravaksy^i pramanam murtinirnayam i 
Caturbhuja trinetra ca sarvabharanabhusita j 
Aksasutrambuje dhatte darpanam ca kamandalum i 
UliA namni bhavenmhrtih vandita tridaiairapi j 
AksasCtram 6ivam devam ganadhyaksam kamandaluin i 
Paksadvaye’gnikunde ca murtih sa PARVATI smrtafi 
Aksasutram tatha padmam-abhayam ca varam tatha i 
Godhasanasrita murtirgrhe pujya sriye sada 
Katnaodalvaksasutrarn ca bibhrana vajramahkusamn 
GajSsanasthita RAMBHA kartavya sarvakamada [ 
Sulaksasutradandam^a bibhranS, svetacamaram h 
TOTATA, kathita ceyam sarvapapapranaiinl 
Nagapasanku^au caiv§.bhayadam varadam karam i 
TRIPURA nama sarapujya vandita tridasairapi y 

Now I shall state the fonns of Gauri as obtained from authority. 

She is four-ai'med, three-eyed and is decked in all 
ornaments. When she holds in her hands the 
Rosar}% the Lotus, the Mirror, and the Gourd she 
is known as UMA and' is revered even b}- the gods. When she 
holds the Rosary, the god &va, Ganadhyaksa, aud_the Gourd and is 
flanked with two fire-pits the form is known as PARVATI. She is 
also called Parvati when she holds the Rosary, the Lotus, and shows 
the Abhaya (protection) and Varada (gift-bestowing) Mudras, and this 
form which is on the back of a Godha (Alligator) should be worshipped 
at home for obtaining wealth. The form which carries the Gourd, 
the Rosary, the Thunderbolt, and the Elephant -goad, and rides on an 
elephant is known as RAMBHA. The form carrying Sula,_the Rosary, 
the Staff, and the white P'ly-whisk is known as TOTALA who is the 
dissi])ator of all sins. The form which carries the Serpent-noose, the 
Elephant-goad, and shows the Abhaya (protection)_and the \’'arada 
(gift-bestowing) Mudras is worshipped as TRIPURA and is revered 
by the gods. 

Parvati Images 

On the strei^th of the description of Gauri quoted above from 
the Rupamandana it is not difficult to conceive 
Ifleijtification of i^^ages in the present collection represent 

ar\ a i images. gigg than Parvati who rides on an Alligator 

and carries in her two upper hands the Liiiga representing Siva on a 
lotus and Ganesa on a lotus and in the two lower the Rosary and the 


Her forms des- 
cribed. 
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Gourd. This is a peculiar feature which can only be met with in 
the images of Parvati and none else, and hence the identification 
appears to be beyond any reasonable doubt. 

It may also be noticed that in these images the principal deity 
.is accompanied by four attendants, all female, two 
'^'"plrvati ” They are all two-armed and are 

similar in appearance and carry one object each. 
In the right, one shows the Ahjali or the Namaskara Mudra and 
the other behind slaows the fly-whisk ; in the left, one in front shows 
the Anjali or Namaskara and the other behind the fly-whisk. These 
images no doubt represent the attendant deities of the Parvati 
Mandala and the deities carrying the fly-wliisk appear to be the two 
images of Sarasvati in the two corners, while the other two offering 
obeisance to the principal goddess represent Siddhi in the left and 
$ri in the right. The fifth attendant Savitri is absent in the two 
sculptures now under discussion. In the Rupamaudana the at- 
tendant deities are described in the following words : — 


Vame Siddhih Sriya yamye Savitri caiva pascime i 
Daksine prsthakarne ca dvaye karj’^a Sarasvati j| 

‘ Siddhi stands to the left, ^ri in the right, and Savitri in the 
Companions, their w'est ; again ill the right and in the corner behind 
name and position. Sarasvati should be depicted.' 

True to the description in the Parvati images in the present 
Y , o •. collection two fire-pits are noticeable in both on 

wo re-pi s. other panel in the middle. These probably 

represent the sacrifice of Daksa. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, there are several important points which require 
. . an explanation. The iconographic peculiarities, 

^lndian”\rt ° charming execution of the images, and their 

artistic excellence take the images to a period 
when the art of Gujarat reached the very zenith of perfection. 
Moreover, the Tantric aspect of the images make it probable 
that the images were made in a period when Tantrism had 
already made a headway and become quite popular. Now, those 
who are acquainted with the history of the development of Indian 
art know very well that the best period of art was between the 
gth and the 12th centuries A.D. before the Muhammadan occupation 
of the country. Again, with regard to Tantrism also it can be said 
definitely that Tantrism did not become very popular before the 
7th century A,D. and that the best period of Tantras is also re- 
presented by the four centuries before the Muhammadan conquest. 
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Result of Moslem 
conquest. 


The influx of the Muhammadans and the wielding of political 
power by them served to check the activities of 
the different branches of Indian culture and every 
branch suffered degeneration. Thus the religion 
got a set back, literature got a set back, and Buddhism was destroyed 
from the soil of its birth thot^h it managed to flourish in many 
countries round about — in India, Ceylon, Burma, Nepal, Tibet, China, 
Mongolia, Korea, and Japan. In a similar manner the sculptural 
art of India also suffered a great deal and soon passed into decadency, 
and this decadency is marked in the Hindu images found all over 
India after the Muhammadan conquest. Here and there may be 
found a special artistic talent to produce images of beauty and charm 
but, talking generally, the Hindu art had practically degenerated 
after that event. 

But when we examine the images now under discussion we 
^ ^ ^ find that they produce an effect on the minds of 

visitor which is charming to the extreme and 
at once show them to be a product of a period 
when the art had made great strides towards perfection. Under 
the circumstances it is not difficult to surmise that the images 
belonged to a period ranging from the 9th centuiy to the r2th century. 
The best specimens of Bengal art also range between the same period, 
and same is the case with the images found in Bihar, particularly 
in Nalanda, Bodh-Gaya, Kurkihir, Samath, and other places. The 
images found in the Mahotsavapura (mod. Mahoba) wfith inscrip- 
tions show that the images were produced in the same period. 
But again political tranquillity and general peace of the country are 
also factors which are capable of producing the best works on art. 
Gujarat enjoyed political tranquillity in the reign of the Solanki kings, 
in the time of Mularaja, Bhimadeva, Siddharaja, Kumarapala, and 
others, though occasionally it was disturbed by the inroads of Moslem 
marauders. And this was the time when art, literature, etc. could 
flourish. In the absence of any other definite data regarding the 
date of the images in the present collection it will not be difficiit to 
place their construction in the time of Mularaja which may be taken 
as the terminus a quo, and the time of Siddharaja Jayasimiia as the 
terminus ad quern. 

Another point to which attention may be specially invited is 
that the iconographic characteristics of the images 
_ Connection of the ^re quite peculiar, and most of the images like 

Vaikuntha, Visvarupa, Parvati are not 
plained. ' described in other works except the tiny little 

work in manuscript form, namely, the Rupaman- 
dana of Sutradhara Mandana, where the different forms of Hindu and 
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Whether the im- 
ages were buried 


were 
under the 
rule. 


Hindu 


Jaili images have been described along with their Ayatanas or the 
companion deities or the attendant Yalcsas and Yaksinis, as the case 
may be. Dr. Acarj-a thinks that the works of Mandana represent 
complications from various sources. He was said to Ije in the 
employment of king ICumbhakarna of Medapata (Mewar) and was 
the husband of Mirabai. According to Tod king Kumbha ruled over 
the country of Mewar from 1419 to 1469 A.D. It has already been 
seen that the images in the present collection, though mostly in accord 
with the description given in the Rupamandana, differ in many cases 
from the same. And as the images are earlier than the time of 
Mandana Sutradhara it stands to reason that the sculptors followed 
some different texts, and it is therefore apparent that the author 
of the Rupamandana also drew materials from the same source. 

With regard to the images in the present collection there is 
another important fact which requires an explana- 
tion. These images, as will be remembered, were 
found under the ground about 7 or 8 feet below the 
surface, and this circumstance has to be explained. 
The kings of Gujarat before the annexation of the 
country to the Delhi Empire were all Hindus, and it has been suffi- 
ciently indicated that these images were made either in the reign of 
Mularaja or at the latest in the reign of Siddharaja Jayasimha. The 
Solanki kings of Gujarat were succeeded by the Vaghela Dynasty 
and all the kings were favourably disposed to the rival religious 
sects then existent in Gujarat, and there is not a single report of 
their favouring one religious sect at the cost of another. Under the 
time of the Solankis or the Vagheias there would have been no 
occasion to conceal the images under the earth and no possibility 
of the images being destroyed. Occasionally, we hear of the Saivas 
being hostile to the Vaisnavas or vice versa, but as in the present 
collection there are both Saiva and Vaisnava images, no such pos- 
sibility can arise. That the Jainas may have been hostile to the 
Hindus and may have done some damage to the Hindu images is 
hardly possible, because in that case the population of Palodar would 
have been markedly Jain or at least in the village of Palodar there 
would have been a preponderance of Jaina religious monuments. 
As no such monuments exist, the theop^ that the J aina may have 
been the cause of the destruction of the images has to be abandoned. 

But soon after the Muhammadan conquest and the disappear- 
ance of the Hindu rulers of Gujarat the condition 
and the status of the different religious sects 
rapidly changed. The Muhammadan zeal for van- 
dalism did not fad to influence both the Hindu and Jain religious 
monuments. Both these mighty religious sects of Gujarat suffered 


Iconoclastic zeal 
of the Moslems. 
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at the hands of the Muhammadans perpetrating unamiable acts 
of vandalism with regard to temples, images, and religious 
monuments. There is definite record that in A.D. 1313 the 
Adinatha temple at 6atrunjaya was despoiled by the Muhammadans 
under orders of Ulugh Khan and that the image of the principal 
deitj^ of Adinatha was decapitated. Alauddin later on sacked the 
temple of Somanatha, murdered the priests, and plundered the hoard- 
ed wealth of the temple. Such examples are not at all rare under 
the Moslem rule, but this is not the place to multiply instances, 

Thus it is apparent that the images in the present collection 
were originally consecrated deities in temples but 
Probable reasons probably the temples were destroyed by the 
Muhammadans the images were without any 
* ' shelter and were neglected since the 14th century 

when the country passed into the hands of the Muhammadans. 
But in this connection another fact is worthy of notice. The images 
are in perfect state of preservation and appear to have escaped 
spoliation to some extent. Wherever the Muhammadans destroyed 
the temples or the monasteries, they tried their best to disfigure the 
beautiful images by either breaking their heads, legs, or hands, or 
cutting their nose and ears, and in this condition are found most 
of the images of Bengal and Bihar where the monasteries and temples 
were visited by them. This kind of disfiguration was the general 
practice of the conquerors and was probably in conformity with 
their doctrine of iconoclasm. Therefore, it appears somewhat 
strange that we should find in the present collection images so 
beautifully preserved without even any disfigurement alluded to 
before. The only reason that can be ofiered to explain this pheno- 
menon is that the Hindu priests knowing it for certain that the 
Muhammadans would destroy and disfigure their treasured images 
they themselves buried them underground for their preservation, 
so that riiey may be utilized by future generations for the purpose 
of worship. 

Bet us hope that a time will come when the images will be 
installed in a suitable manner and the deities embodied therein will 
shine again in all their might and glory ! 




VIMUTTIMAGGA AND VISUDDHIMAGGA 

By P. V. Ba-pat 

I intend to give in this short paper a synopsis of the data 
resulting from the comparative study of Upatissa’s Vimuttiiuagga 
and Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga. Prof. M. Nagai drew attention ^ 
of Buddhist scholars to the existence, in the Chinese Buddhist 
Literature, of a book called Cie-to-tao-lung or Vimuttimagga as he 
rendered it in Pali. Nanjio in his Catalogue of the Chinese 
Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka gives ' Vimoksamarga sastra ' 
as the Sanskrit rendering of the Chinese title. This Chinese transla- 
tion was made by one Buddhist monk called Seng-cie-po-lo from 
Fu-nan (Siam or Cambodia) early in the sixth century A.D. It is 
well known that Buddhaghosa's Visuddhimagga was composed in 
the first quarter of the fifth centurj' A.D. It has become a very 
interesting problem for Buddhist scholars to find out the inter- 
relation of these two texts. 

The detailed comparison of these two texts reveals many 
interesting data. 

I. There are many similarities of thought and expressions in 
both the Texts due to some common sources as detailed below : — 

(i) There are numerous texts from the Pali Canon which 

are found in both the texts in identical or almost 
identical words. 

(ii) Passages quoted by Buddhaghosa from the Poranas 

are in a few cases found to be identical or almost 
identical with the passages in the Vimuttimagga. For 
example, the Gathas quoted * by Buddhaghosa, at 
the end of the eighteenth chapter, dealing with the 
interdependence of nama and rupa and the passages 
in the twenty-second chapter giving the similes ’ of a 
boat crossing the stream, a lamp that is burning, and 
the Sun that is shining are found in identical or almost 
identical words in the Vimuttimagga. It is also 
interesting to note that the similes referred to just now 
are found also in the sixth chapter of the Petakopadesa, 
tiiough, in words, they differ a little. 


* -S'. 1917-1939, PP' 69-80. 

* ibid., 690-91. 


® P.T.S., edition of Vis., pp. 595-97. 
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(iii) A passage ascribed by Buddhaghosa to Pubbacariyas 

in the Fifteenth Chapter ' explaining how each of the 
six consciousnesses comes into existence is found in 
the Vimuttimagga in a slightly varied and fuller form. 
There are also, on the contrary, some other passages 
where Upatissa refers to former teachers, which are 
found in a slightly varying form in Visuddhima^a. 

(iv) Buddhaghosa quotes from the Atthakathas a very long 

passage * in the chapter on the Asubhanimitta showing 
in a detailed manner how the Yogavacara should go to 
a place where he can find the Asubhanimitta. This 
whole passage is found in the Vimuttimagga. 

(v) Buddhaghosa quotes from Petaka a passage ® which is 

found word for word in the Vimuttima^a. Upatissa 
refers this passage to San Tseng which ordinarily 
means Tipitaka. Passages referred to the same by 
Upatissa in two other places are found in Petako- 
padesa,* although so far I have been unable to trace 
this first passage to Petakopadesa. 

(vi) Upatissa also quotes a gatha ascribed ' to Sariputta by 

both the authors explaining the sixe of the sensitive 
organ of the eye. 

(vii) There are several other passages found in both the texts, 

though their source may not be know'n. 

2. While there are several similes and metaphors common to 
both the texts, there are quite a few which are peculiar to Upatissa. 
Among the latter, we find some which suggest the acquaintance of 
Upatissa with Indian medicine. Upatissa also gives some protracted 
similes. For instance, to illustrate the whole process of thought 
when an object is seen through the sense-aperture of the eye, he 
gives the beautiful simile of a king who is asleep, who hears the 
sound of a knock on the door, wakes up, instructs the servant in 
attendance to have the door opened, sees his gardener coming with 
a mango-fruit, eats the mango-fruit which the queen cuts and gives 
to him, gives his judgment about the fruit, and goes back to sleep 
again. In another protracted simile he compares the first eleven 
factors of the Uaw of Causation to the diSerent stages of the growth 
of the rice-plant, i.e. to vihi, bija, ahkura, patra, sakha, rukkha, 
puppha, rasa, sali or tandula, and again to bija and aiikura. 


* ibid., 488-89. 2 180-81. ^ ibid., 141- 

‘ Photogiapbic copy in my possession of Hardy’s mss. in Roman character 
piesen’ed in the Berlin State Library, pp. 157-158. 

® P.T.S., edition of Vis., p. 447, 
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It -would be quite interestiug to know Upatissa’s sources for 
these similes. 

3. Though Upatissa does not differ from Buddhaghosa on 
any fundamental doctrines of Buddhism, it may be noted, however, 
that on minor doctrinal points there are many dis-similarities as 
given below : — 

(i) Upatissa accepts only thirty-eight kamma-tthanas, 

although he is aware of the classification of these 
kammatthanas into forty, which is accepted by Buddha- 
ghosa. 

(ii) Upatissa speaks of a kasina-mandala as a circular, 

triangular, or quadrilateral, although he adds that the 
former teachers considered the circular one as the best. 
Visuddhimagga does not mention any triangular, or 
quadrilateral one. 

(iii) Upatissa speaks of the extension of the nimitta of the 

Brahmaviharas to which Buddh^hosa is definitely 
opposed.' 

(iv) Upatissa accepts fourteen cariyas while Buddhaghosa 

definitely and purposely rejects * them and accepts 
only six. It may be noted here that samabh§.gacariya 
mentioned among the fourteen by Upatissa is also 
referred to in Petakopadesa. (Hardy's mss., p. i57-) 

(v) Upatissa gives thirty lands of rupas while Buddhaghosa 

accepts only twenty-eight, giving * his reasons why 
he rejects any addition to his number. 

(vi) Upatissa gives a different classification of the angas 

assigned to each of the trances, in addition to that 
given by Buddhaghosa. 

(vii) Upatissa has no section on Indriyas as Buddhaghosa 

has. 

(viii) Upatissa explains anuloma-nana as equivalent to thirty- 
seven factors conducive to enlightenment (bodhi- 
pakkhiya-dhamma) while Buddhaghosa puts* it 
between the eight Vipassana-nanas and the thirty- 
seven bodhipakkhiya-dhammas. 

(rx) According to Upatissa, Nevasannanasafinayatana- 
samadhi does not become a paccaya of the vipassana, 
while according to Buddhaghosa ah kammat-feanas do. 

4. The dis-similarity is confined not only to doctrinal points 
but also to the manner of treatment. Upatissa’s treatment of the 


‘ ibid., 1 X 2 . 


* ibid., lOl. 


3 ibid., 450. 


* ibid., 670. 
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sections of vedana, sanna, sankhara, and vinnana as well as that on 
the kayagata-sati is different. TJpatissa’s explanation of several 
terms sucli as dhuta, dhvitavada, or of tlie expressions such as ' Vimo- 
cayam cittam ' are more natural and simpler than that of Buddha- 
ghosa. TJpatissa's interpretation of some words such as ' Pati- 
mokkha ' comes closer to that given in the Vibhahga. It is also 
noticed that where one goes into details the other does not. 

5. Upatissa gives some new matter to which there is nothing 
corresponding in Buddhaghosa. Upatissa gives in detail the gradual 
development of the child in the womb from week to week. He also 
gives the names of the different worms in the human bod)' located 
in the different parts. Upatissa possibty takes this matter from 
some old Indian work on medicine. One of these names can be 
identified with mrnalamukha. All these names are apparently the 
transliterations of Indian names. The names of worms mentioned 
in Atharvaveda, or Astangahrdaya, Caraka, or Susruta do not agree 
with this list. The identification of the source of this information 
given by Upatissa will be of great use to solve the problem of the 
inter-relation of the two works. 

6. In addition to San Tsang referred to by name from which 
Upatissa gives quotations, there is also a mention of another work 
called ‘ Sheu-to-lo-Nieh-ti-li-chu’ or as elsewhere he puts it ' Nieh- 
ti-li'po*tho-sheu-to-lo ’ which appears to be a transliteration of 
Netripadasutra. With this may be compared the Netripadasastia 
of Sthavira XJpagupta (see Uouis de la Valee Poussin’s translation of 
Abhidharmakosa ii, 205}. The identification of this text would 
also be of great use, especially if its date could be ascertained. 

7. The names Visvdmitra and Jamadagni are met with in 
Vimuttimagga. Also at the end of the book there is a reference to 
Moggalliputta Tissa whicli seems to be rather out of place and thus 
gives room for suspicion that it may be a later interpolation. There 
is also a reference to one Harada. In addition to the proj^r names 
there are several other Indian words which are retained in their Chinese 
transliterations, such as candala, acariya, gandliabba, vipassanS., 
samatha, patimokkha, pauajikS, sanghadisesa, sanghati, uttarasanga, 
uppala, paduma, pundarika, candana, tagara, etc. All these names 
tend to point to the Indian origin of the book. 

8. Buddhaghosa often refers in the Visuddhimagga to the 
views of others, and it is discovered that there are about eight or 
nine such references where the views referred to have exact corres- 
pondences in the Vimuttimagga. In some cases, the passages are 
found to be word for word the same. In at least four of these 
cases DhammapSla in his Commentary on the Visuddhimagga ex- 
plains that Buddhaghosa alludes to the adherents of the Abhayagiri 
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school and in one case ’ he explicitly states that ‘ the word “ some ” 
is^said with reference to Upatissa, and that he has said so in the 
Vimuttimagga ’ (Ekacce ti Upatissattheram sandhaya aha. Tena 
hi Vimuttimagge tatha vuttarn). This remark is found in the 
[Burmese edition of] Paramatthamanjusa of Munda5'ana Pitaka 
Press, Rangoon, p. 113. 

The writer need not repeat what he has already said elsewhere • 
about the probable inter-relation of the two boolK. That opinion 
is based on this explicit statement of Dhamraapala, the internal 
evidence of the two books, and the circumstantial evidence obtained 
from the religious conditions prevailing in Ceylon at the time of 
Buddhaghosa’s stay in Ceylon. 

Recently the writer has also discovered * that there is a Tibetan 
version of at least one chapter on ‘ Dhutahgas ’ from Vimuttimagga 
which closely agrees with the Chinese version and differs from the 
Pali version wherever the Chinese version differs from it. The 
writer has also found that the Petakopadesa of Mahakaccayana 
contains several passages from Vimuttimagga though they may not 
be found in Visuddhimagga. But that is a separate topic which 
may form the subject of another paper. 


’ ibid., 102. 

• Harvard Studies in Classical Philologj' XLIII, 1932. 

* 1 read a paper on this subject at the seventh session of the Oriental Conference 
held at Baroda (December, 1933). 




INDRA AND VRTRA 

By A. Berrieda-LE Keith 

The more Vedic myttology is studied, the more obvious does 
it become that it is the product of much sacerdotal reflection and 
of a long process of development. The Rigveda presents us with 
a series of complex problems which are exceedingly hard to solve, 
and the help given b}* the Avesia is far from aiding us to achieve 
clear views of the cliaracter of Indo-Iranian religion. It is legiti- 
mate, therefore, to question even long current views, and the effort 
to reconstruct one aspect of Indo-Iranian belief which has recently 
been made b}’- E. Benveniste and L. Renou ^ deserves the most 
respectful consideration. No doubt it is not wholly original ; the 
authors are at pains to show in what measure their results har'e 
been anticipated by other scholars, and the fulness of the informa- 
tion which they present is admirably adapted to help their case. 

The orthodox doctrine is probably that Indra Vrtrahan, the 
epithet being derived from the most essential feat of the god, 
was an Indo-Iranian conception, but owing to the effect of the 
religious movement of Zoroaster, the god fell from favour and is 
found in the Avesta only as a demon of insignificant importance, 
while the epithet appears as denoting the genius of victory, the 
power which overcomes obstacles. The view now suggested is 
very different. The Avestan evidence is regarded as perpetuating 
the older state of things. There is no trade in it of a demon ; vrdra 
denotes 'resistance', and the 'Avesta knows Vr^ragna, who has 
in the Veda the parallel Vrtrahan, but the Avesta k^nows nothing 
of the deification of the slaughter of foes ; the god is simply the 
personification of victor}' in offence. It is in Indian mythology 
that there has developed the idea of a personal Vrtra as a demon. 
This view can be supported by the colourless character of the demon, 
and by the evidence of language which suggests that irrtra was 
or^inall}' a neuter, the plural regularly being unmistakably so, 
while Avestan has only the neuter. Again it is much easier to 
understand how in Indja Vrtrahan ceases to be independent, and 
becomes normally an epithet of Indra, than to see why in the Avesta 
we find on the one hand VrSragna, and on the other Indra as a 
mere demon ; it is not eas}' to see why the Iranians should have 
made him a demon because of his delight in the drinking of Soma, 


* Vrtra el Vrdrap/a .■ Etude de Mylhologie indoiraniemie (Paris, J934). 
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yet have re-established his honour by deifying his distinctive Vedic 
epithet Vrtrahan.’ 

These general views are reinforced by an examination, of the 
mode in wliich Indra-Vrtrahan can be explained as the product of 
syncretism. As Indo-Iranian we must recognize the existence of a 
warrior god who triumphs over his enemies and affords assurance of 
victory to those whom he aids. Such a deity appears clearly in the 
Avesta. Vrtrahan in the Rigveda admittedly shares but ieebly this 
aspect, being primarily an epithet of Indra. We must, however, 
recognize that this is a secondary state of affairs, and must believe 
that Vrtrahan was once an independent deity. Unfortunatel}’, for 
this view the evidence is clearly wanting. It is true that other gods, 
such as Agni, Soma, and the Alvins occasionally have the epithet, 
and that the word may be applied to such ideas as vajra, an^tt, 
vacas, mada, Qordha, or (usma. But these instances do not help us 
at all ; the syncretism of the Rigveda is such that it is most natural 
that the epithet of Indra should have been applied on occasion to 
other gods and to instrumentalities of the gods. Nor can any 
weight be allowed to the suggestion that Avesia and Rigveda alike 
allude in connection with vrdra to the Turanian Danus. Every 
reasonable probability connects ddnu or ddnava in relation to Vrtra 
in the Rigveda with the idea of ‘ stream ’ or 'water and denies 
any connection with Turanian Danus in Yt. xiii. 38. It is easier 
and more natural to hold that we have in the Avesta an independent 
development, and this is strongly confirmed by the fact — admitted 
as presenting a difficulty by' the authors — that the Avestan has no 
exact parallel to the epithet Vrtrahan, but instead has an abstract 
made masculine, VrSragna. The form appears to attest the 
secondary character of the development. The attempt to remove 
this difficulty by_claiming that divergence of form has not prevented 
identification of ASwya and Vedic Apty'a is not in point ; the essential 
fact is that the deity in the Avesta by his name is a secondary pro- 
duct of priestly reflection, and presumably is not the original of the 
epithet Vrtrahan. 

A second element in the making of the Indra legend is found 
in the common idea of the contest between a hero and a monster, 
Zeus and Typhon, Hercules and the Hydra, Apollo and Python, 
Thorr and the serpent, Marduk and Tiamat, Gilgame§ and Humbaba. 
In India we have Indra and Vrtra, but in Iran eraitauna and Aii 
Dahaka. It is argued that we do not know that in Iran Indra figured 
as a demon slayer. It is true that Kretschmer * has claimed to find 


’ As suggested by Reichelt, Avesta Reader, pp. 118, 119. 
* Kkinasi et Forsch. i, 297ff. 
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in Hittite mythology a reference to Innara as aiding the storm god 
to destroy a dragon by inducing a certain HupaSiya to make the 
dragon drunk and to chain him. But, as Sommer * declares that the 
text refers to a goddess Inara — not Innara — as winning HupaSiya's 
aid by promising him her favour, it ms-j be admitted that no great 
stress can be laid on the alleged parallel. There is, however, nothing 
in this evidence to discount the originality of the Indra-Vrtra 
legend, It is perfectly possible to regard its disappearance in Avestan 
as secondary. The same conclusion is suggested by consideration 
of the third element of the Indian mytli as interpreted by the authors. 
In India the slaying of Vrtra effects a release of waters in the skies 
and of streams on earth, for both aspects are to be discerned in 
the various descriptions in the Rigveda of the slayng of the dragon. 
In the Avesta we find a separation between the slaying of A2i Dahaka 
by eraitauna and the victory of the star Tiltriya over the demon 
of drought Apavrta,® which serves to set free the water's of the 
rain and of the sea Varukarta and the streams which depend upon 
it. The Indian version seems both simpler and more natural than 
the Avestan, which presents the appearance of later specialization 
rather than of a more primitive separation of motives. To dissect 
myths and to resolve them into what may seem to us natural com- 
ponent factors may prove to be merely a distortion of the primitive 
myth. The relations of the Avestan, Tistriya and Apavrta have 
no appearance of early character or of Indo-Iranian provenance. 

M. Benveniste suggests with Kretschmer that the name of 
Indra is borrowed from the Hittite or Luwi, but asserts that there 
is no proof that innara in Hittite was a divine name. It seems 
quite impossible to accept this suggestion. If the base of Indra 
is Indo-European, it seems wholly unnecessary to find in it a Hittite 
loan word.* But this sr^gestiou is not vital to M. Benveniste's 
views- 

Further M. Benveniste seeks to show that, as opposed to 
Vreragna, who is a deity proper, Indra is no more than a hero. 
His conception of a god as opposed to a hero stresses the conriection 
of the hero with humanity ; his worshippers form him in their own 
image, they can make fun of him in adoring him ; he is bound up 
with some accomplishment, some victory, unlike the god who xs 
connected with some element or energy and yet exists apart from 


’ Di& AMiijara-XJrkmden (1932), p. 382. 

* Wackeniagel (Kuhn-Fesischarft, pp. ijSff.) takes the name as ‘ Water-restraiaer, 
which would give an Avestan parallel to Vrtra. Bartholomffi (Airlob, 72) connects 
it with the Greek apheuo, to singe off. 

’ Gray, 7 ran. Rel., p. r8i accepts connection with Anglo-Saxon eai. 
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his manifestations ; he must die to attain the rank of hero. He 
cites as proofs of the hero character of Indra the much greater 
personification of him in the Rigveda than of the other gods ; the 
criticisms of him which seem to have been current among the 
Brahmans who did not welcome over kindly to their pantheon a 
god of the Ksatriyas ; his exclusion by some from the drinking of the 
Soma. He has won deification by his great achievement in slaying the 
dragon, and has ultimately come to absorb the divine figure of Vrtra- 
han. But it can hardly be said that any of these contentions is of 
much probative force. The exceptional character of the personi- 
fication of Indra can abundantly be explained by the simple facts of his 
case. He is essentially one of the less transparent gods, whose 
physical basis has become obscure, and around whom, therefore, 
legends can easily be formed.^ It is important also that he is a god 
inclose relation to his worshippers, and therefore assumes freely many 
functions. It is perfectly obvious that a god with popular features 
of the kind found in Indra was not likely to meet witlr acceptance 
by Zoroaster, and this fact is sufficient to account for his degradation 
in Avestan belief. But the Vedic evidence clearly affords us no 
ground to trace him to other than a divine origin, whatever be the 
origin we ascribe to gods in general. 

Another difficulty of M. Benveniste's theoiy is seen when we 
consider India’s relation to Vrtra. We are asked to find a guiding 
link in the Avestan doctrine which makes flraitauna victorious 
over the demon by participating in the power of VrBragna ; in other 
words he draws from the god VrBragna the power to overthrow the 
enemy. This is a complex idea in comparison with the natural 
suggestion that Indra and Vrtra are early opposed as god and demon, 
and that Vrtrahan means simply what it obviously suggests, ' slayer 
of Vrtra ’ . Indeed, it is easy to argue that VrBragna is a complex 
and late figure, especially as he is assigned the power to assume 
ten incarnations. The idea that gods can assume shapes at will 
is Indo-Iranian,* but the specification of the number is late in India, 
and it seems eminently reasonable to refuse to accept the view 
that Vrtrahan was ever in Indo-Iranian times a distinct abstract 
deity, the power which overcomes resistance, from whom India has 
devised a demon Vrtra, unknown to Iran. The argument that it is 
more natural for India to unite ideas than for Iran to separate those 
which in Indo-Iranian belief were united appears without weight. 
It is not even as if Iran had the true representation of Vrtr^an 
as the genius of victor^^ ; what is given is the derivative form 


* Keith, Religion and Philosophy oj tlte Veda, i. 124. 

* Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 41, 151. 
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Vrftragiia, whicli suggests a secondary development. ‘ Zoroastrian- 
ism writes Camoy/ ‘ being inclined to abstraction and to personify- 
ing abstractions, has created a genius of victory, embodying the 
conquest of evil creatures and foes of every description which the 
myths attribute to Thrsetaona, Tishtrya, and other heroes'. It is 
easy to understand how in this elaborate figure the simpler Vrtrahan 
disappears. For the degradation of Indra from divine to demoniac 
dimensions a cause is suggested by Gray * ; in India Indra was 
closely connected with the bringing of beneficent rain at the monsoons, 
while in Iran he was associated with the heavy rains of winter 
which bring malaria in their track. Whether this be the cause or 
not. it is impossible to deny Indo-Iranian character to Indra, as 
ingeniously su^ested by K^etresa Chandra Chat^padhyaya.* 

No doubt, Vrtra has a name of transparent meaning, derived 
from the function he assumes of holding back the flow of the waters, 
but that is no sound ground for postulating that as a demon he is 
derived from, and is not the source of, Vrtrahan. Nor can it fairly 
be said that he lacks definite character * ; indeed, for a demon he is 
given a relatively distinct personality, which cannot well be explained 
away by the supposition that poetic imagination created him from 
an abstract ' resistance ’ by investing him with some of the trappings 
of the god who overthrows him. While his existence in the Avestan 
period cannot be proved, the fact that Vrtra is essentially a serpent, 
and that there is the parallel of A2i Dahaka * in Iran suggests verj’’ 
strongl 3 ' that the disappearance of Vrtra as a demon name is of no 
cogent force. 

M. Benveniste suggests that between Indo-Iranian mj'thology 
and that of Vedic India there falls to be considered the influence 
which must have been exercised on the Vedic Aryans hy the 
indigenous culture of Mohenjo-daro, which must have developed a 
mytholog?^ of original character, and this must have acted stronglj' 
on the half barbarous Aryans. He, indeed, is inclined to hold that 
they owed as much to this civilization as the Greeks to the Creto- 
iX^’cenean.® Here, however, exception must be taken. We know 
from the evidence of excavation that the Greek invaders did occupy 
lands and sites of rich culture and advanced religion, and we can 


' Iranian Mythology , p. 271. 

- Iran. Rel., p. 182. 

* Proc. Fourth Oriental Conference, pp. 11-24. 

* lIacdonc-11, Vedic Mythology, pp. 1586. 

* Cf. Carnoy, Iranian Mythology, pp. 265-67. The epithet Dahaka is of 
uncertain meaning ; if Gray's \iew [Iran. Rel., p. 190) is correct, we may ha\-e a 
comhiiiation of a mythical figure, Aifi, and a historical invader. 

® See M. P. Nilsson, The Mycencean Origin of Greek Mythology (1932). 
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therefore without hesitation assume a deep and far going influence 
on Greek religion of the older culture. In the case of the Mohenjo- 
daro civilization our information is still far from adequate to gat^e 
its effect on the invading Ar3’-ans. If the evidence of date accepted 
by Sir J. Marshall is valid, it would seem that the culture, which 
is of unknown provenance and a singularl}- individual character, 
was in decadence before the Aryan invasion, and there is a total 
dearth of evidence as to actual contact with the Aryans of the 
Rigueda. That Vedic religion has advanced from that of the Indo- 
Iranian period may safely be assumed, but of the causes we have 
little knowledge, and the Iranian evidence is rendered very difficult 
to mteq^ret and to utilize because of the great refonning movement 
of Zoroaster, which has obscured the earlier religion of Iran, in 
which a truer parallel to Vedic religion is naturally sought. 



EARTHQUAKES IN INDIA 

By A. F. M. Abdul Ali 

The great earthquake of the 15th J anuary of the present year, 
in northern India, the memory of which is still fresh in the minds 
of the people of this siib-continent, created an unusual interest in 
the minds of students and laymen alike in natural phenomenon of 
this character. 

I propose to give in this paper accounts of previous earthquakes, 
culled from official records, which may prove valuable from the 
point of view of the student as well as the layman. The records 
which are in the custody of the Imperial Record Department tell 
us that there was a great earthquake in the year 1762. We have 
a letter from Bartho : Plaisted to Harry Verelst, dated 1st May, 
1762, which describes a quake which took place at Chittagong on 
the 2nd April, 1762 at 5 p.m. The letter' runs thus : — 

‘ The Earthquake that happen'd on the 2d of April at 5 p.ra. 
has made such devastation that nothing but a view of the place 

wou’d give credit to the several reports made thereof; I sail’d 

thro’ the middle of the borders of the water of the creek and 
sometimes found four fathoms. Jrrlkudde River at the entrance 
for a mile up is entirely stopt, where before there was from two to 
four fathoms. The shoal on the right hand going in is entirely 
sunk, and I found four fathoms where it used to be dry' at low water. 
However, it still is a very safe harbour, and easier now to enter 
by its being wider, but the shore on each side appears to be im- 
practicable to be made habitable, being too low and almost over- 
flowed in the springs. The tide rises here in the change 12 feet 9 
inches perpendicular.’ 

The next important Indian earthquake about which we get 
thrilling accounts from the records * happened on the i6th June, 
1819 and the three following days at Cutch, specially at Bhooj on 
the evening at 10 minutes before 7 o’clock. We find from the 
papers that a strange phenomenon occurred during this shock 
namely that a large tract of country in Guzerat, which was quite 
dry' and insolated, was suddenly filled with a vast sheet of water. 
Eet the foUow’ing letters give us a graphic description of this terrible 
disaster : — 


* Home Dept. I.O. records, 5th April to 24th September, 1762, p. 32. 

* Pol. O.C.’s 28th August, 1819, Nos. 6-9. 
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WiUiain Newnham, Esquire, 

Acting Chief Secretary to Government, 

Bombay. 

Sir, 

It is with sincere regret that I have to inform you that this 
place was visited by an Earthquake yesterday evening at lo minutes 
before 7 o'clock. The effects of the shock which lasted nearly two 
minutes, have been the levelling of the Fort Wall to the ground. 
Not a hundred yards of the wall remain in any one spot, and guns, 
towers, etc. are all hurled in one mass of ruin. 

The destruction in the town has been distressing and awful ; 
not Jth of the houses are standing and those that do remain are all 
ruined. I cannot yet state the particulars of the losses, but I may 
in one word say that a flourishing iiopulation has been reduced in 
one moment to wretchedness and misery. I fear we shall have to 
lament the loss of upwards of one hundred people, besides those hurt. 

Reports from the country state similar disasters in all the villages 
round about, and letters from Bhooj inform us, that that fort is 
much in the same condition as Anjar. 

Slight shocks still continue to be felt, and I shall, at the first 
leisure moment, report such particulars as I may be able to collect. 

I have the honour, etc., 

(Sd.) J. MacMurdo, 

Anjar, Resdt. at Bhooj and Collector 

ijth June, 1819. at Anjar. 


To 

Captain Thomas Morgan, 

Commanding at Anjar. 

Sir, 

It is of the most importance for the safety of the town of 
Anjar that the W^ursameree, and Sorlia, gateways, and the water 
drains, should be cleared of ruins, in order that the water may pass 
off, which would otherwise, in case of rains, swamp the better half 
of the town. 

2. In consequence of the threatening appearance of the weather, 
and all the town people being at present too much employed in 
rescuing their families and small remains of property, I take the 
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liberty to request, should you have uo objections that a proportion 
of the regular sepoys be permitted to aid for a few days for the 
public good by their labour, in working parties to clear the passages 
for water and the gateways. I make this request with less hesita- 
tion as the dreadful misfortune has fallen with comparatively trifling 
weight upon the men of the Detachment. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 

Anjar, (Sd.) James MacMurdo, 

17th June, 1819. Resit. atBhooj andCoUr. of Anjar. 


To 

Captain James MacMurdo, 

Resident at Bhooj and Collector at Anjar. 

Sir, 

Consistently with the military duties required of ^ the 
Garrison under existing circumstances I am concerned to say it is 
not in my power to comply with j^our request. Their duties, ! am 
ready to allow, should give way to necessities of greater magnitude, 
but until that is the case, I conceive the employment of soldiers in 
occupations of the nature required, would be improper and in- 
consistent with the established usage of the service. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 

(Sd.) Thomas Morgan, 

Anjar, Captain Commanding, Anjar. 

lyth June, 1819. 


To Political Department. 

William Newnham, Esq., 

Acting Chief Secretary to Government, 

Bombay. 

Sir, 

Since my address under date the 17th instant, accounts 
have been received from various quarters of the countrj'. There is 
every reason to believe that the shock has destroyed in a greater or 
less degree, every fort and town from Arrisir to Luckput ; many 
of the villages round about Anjar are reduced to heaps of rubbish 
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and I fear that those in Cutch and Wagur generall}- are little less 
injured. Bhooj has been a greater sufferer ; the walls of the town 
level with the ground ; the palace in man5'_ parts in the same state, 
and the private dwelling houses are in ruins. The loss of lives is 
not exactly- ascertained, but the lowest calculation makes it 500 
people. The Rao's' family has escaped, with the exception of one 
old lad3^ the widow of the Raidhun. Mandavee is stated to have 
lost only 125 people. Accounts from Moorbee state that that 
town to be in mins. 

2. Our loss in Anjar has been greater than I had at first 
supposed. We have to lament the loss of 166 lives besides, and 
about double that number wounded, man^- of whom severely. Out 
of 4,500 houses of which the town is composed, about 1,500 are so 
completely destroyed, as not to leave one stone upon another. 
They are overturned from the verj- foundation. About 1,000 
more are laid in ruins, and so dreadful has been the shock, that of 
the 2,000 standing, some are injured and raanj' uninhabitable. The 
fort cannot now bear that name, as there is not a third of it re- 
maining in different parts, and even those are likel^'^ to fall with the 
first rain. 

3. It is impossible to describe the miser}- of the unfortunate 
people. Their propert}'^ is buried in ruins, and ^'>osed, without 
the possibility of savii^ it, to the weather ; their families, some 
among the ruins and some in the open fields exposed in the same 
w'retched condition. The calamity has been so general that not 
a labourer can be had for monej' and the richer and more respectable 
class of people are seen sitting surrounded by their families, on the 
spot where their houses once stood, in the most helpless and 
destitute situation. 

4. I have not in my power to assist them materially but what 
is in my power I have done. Free ingress and egress has been 
given to all property without taxes, and I venture to suggest to 
Government to continue this favour tow-ards the people at least 
for some months to come. It seems impossible to levy duties from 
a town in ruins. 

5. I have set the labouring people about cleaning the streets 
and making passages for the water to escape ; for if the rains were 
to set in with violence, the lower and greatest part of the town 
w'ould, in the present state, be 6 feet under water. 

6. I applied to the Commanding Officer for the assistance of 

,, a working party, but I am sorry to say that he 

P- 4 think it proper to allow the men to be 

employed in assisting the inhabitants. Enclosed* is the correspond- 
ence for the information of Government. 
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7. Since writing the foregoing, 150 Dooley bearers have been 
kindly sent by Colonel Milnes to our assistance. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 

(Sd.) James MacMurdo, 

Anjar, Resdt. at Bhooj & Collr. at Anjar. 

igiA June, 1819. 

P.S. — have neglected to observe that the public buildings of 
every description including the Judge's dwelling house, Offices, 
etc. are rendered unsafe to inhabit. 

(Sd.) James MacMurdo. 


To 

William Newnham, Esquire, 

Acting Chief Secretary to Government, 

Bombay. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to report for the information of 
Govemmeut that since I returned to Bhooj, I have ascertained the 
damage sustained by that town to be much greater than I had 
supposed. The loss in lives has not been correctly ascertained, as 
bodies continue to be dug out from the ruins. About a thousand 
have ahead}' been found. The Fort is in a most ruinous state, 
but although there is little of it entire, there are few places so com- 
pletely levelled to the ground as that of Anjar. As near as can be 
calculated, seven thousand houses have been overturned, and few 
or none in the city left uninjured. 

The palace which is an immense mass of building has been 
dreadfully shattered. AH the upper parts overturned, and the 
pile, as low as the lower door, rent and shook, so as to render the 
whole nearly uninliabitable. I am happy to say that the Rao’s 
family has escaped without further loss, thau already reported. The 
Ex-Rao is removed to tents near those of the Residency, where he 
is guarded by a Detachment of 100 rank and file ; the Rao Dessul 
and all the females of the family, are also in tents outside the 
town where I hope to be able to persuade them to remain until 
some place can be made secure for their reception. 

I may observe that although the whole of Cutch has suffered 
nearly equally in regard to loss of houses, yet I am glad to say that 
the proportion of lives lost in different places bears no affinity. 
Perhaps Bhooj has lost as man}’ as tlie whole of Cutch put together. 
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In Mandavi Ii6, and in I^uckput 150, are said to have suffered. The 
Jharejhas have in some instances lost members of their families ; 
Koteree, Thera, Kaira, Mothara and Nangercha are spoken of, as 
having experienced the most dreadful effects from the shock — but 
perhaps, there is little difference anywhere, 

A number of phenomena are said to have occurred at the 
moment of the shock, but I shall only remark that, which appears 
the most striking. The Runn and Bhtmee on the North of "Cutch 
between that province and the insolated district of Kaiora which was 
quite dry, was suddenly filled with a sheet of water, the extent of 
which on the East and West was not known, but its breadth was 
generally about six miles, and its dq^th gradually increased to 
upwards of 2^ feet, after which, in a few hours the waters subsided to 
about half that quantity. Horsemen who crossed this tract on the day 
following the shock, describe a number of cones of soft sand elevated 
above the water, the tops of which were bubbling with air and 
water when they passed. As far as I have learnt, the sandy bed of 
every dry river in Cutch was filled for a short space of time with 
a flood of water. These waters have the colour and taste of the soil 
from whence they were ejected. 

The effects which this awful visitation may have on the pros- 
perity of Cutch, and consequently on our interests, are very material, 
but I shall defer entering on the subject until tlie return of the 
Bhyaut to Bhooj (from their homes, whether the late event has 
cahed them) , shall enable me to mature my sentiments. 

I have the honour, etc., 
Bhooj, 2yd June, 1819. (Sd.) J. MacMurdo. 

The next important Indian earthquake about which our records 
speak happened in Northern India on the 26th Ai^st, 1833— a 
century before the last Bihar disaster and 14 years after the Cutch 
quake. In this seismic disturbance the shock extended more 
or less in the same tract of country as the last Bihar quake. The 
following English translation from the newspaper ‘ Aina-i-Sikandar 
dated the 9th September, 1833, and the records* of the Imperial 
Record Department give a graphic account of this dreadful cala- 
mity : — 

‘ A severe earthquake occurred at Muzaffarpur on Monday, the 
8th Rabi-us-Sani (26th August, 1833) an hour before sunset. The 
tremor subsided in a short while but it returned after eight hours. 


* Mily. Board O.C„ 25th March, 1834, No. 59; Pol. O.C. 13 Sept., 1833, No. 32 . 
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Between tliat day and the next morning ax shocks took place at 
intervals. The officials as well as the populace left their houses and 
encamped in the open fields. The mosque, the roof of the Civil 
Court and the house of Mir Jafar Shah toppled down. At Azimabad 
(Patna) too, severe shocks were felt but luckily none of the houses 
and buildings were injured. On the 27th August at about 10 a.m. 
torrential rain fell in Monghyr and a large number of hute was 
swept away. After mid-day a fearful rumbling was heard i^uing 
from the direction of the river. This continued for two minuto 
when the earthquake came on with such intensity that people lost their 
senses and massive buildings were thrown from their foundations. 
It went on for three minutes and then it ceased. Should it have 
lasted a little longer not a single soul could have survived and the 
structures would have fallen till there was nothing left standing 
between the desolate earth and the sky. In Bhagalpore also the 
quake lasted a minute.’ 


{Translated from the Aina-i-Sikandar, dated qf/j SepUmher, 1833.) 
From 

Captain Wm. Sage. 

Executive Officer, 3rd Division. 


To 


Sir, 

I. Reporting the 
inspection of the 
buddings at Chiip* 
Tah and Singhea 
and arrival at 
Muzafferpore. 

2 . 


Lieutenant Colonel Tickell, C.B., 

Superintending Engineer, Lower Provinces, 

Mozaffarpore, Oct. 21st, 1833. 


I have the honour to acquaint you that 
having inspected the buildings at Chuprah and 
Singhea at neither of which places has any ex- 
tensive injury' been done by the earthquake, I 
arrived here yesterday. 

The river this year hfis cut away the whole of the village 
to the north of the Jail with the entire Bund 
forming the high road to MuUye and the private 
Bund crossing the tail of the Lake to the Indigo 
Factoiy is broken up in four or five places. The 
River when in full took its course through the 
Lake tapping the Bund and bridge and destroying 
the land communication between the Island and 
the Towti. It has now subsided and flows in its old Channel. 

The River appears to have acted with most violence, in its 
egress from the Lake one hundred and forty feet from the bridge 


2. Stating the 
cO’.TTse the river 
took during the 
rains and damage 
done to the com- 
munications with 
the Tow]i. 
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Northward when the road has been destroyed and several pits 
excavated by the force of the stream 40 X 30 X 8. 

The bund and bridge are not at all injured nor is there now 
any appearance of their having so lately been under water. 

3. The Jail has escaped any serious injury from the earth- 

quake but at the north-west angle it is only 

3. Daiigerouscou- 285 feet and at the north-east angle it is only 

tiguity of the Jail /g\ f^et distant from the river edge. 

the river. The escape of tins angle is, owing to a small 

patch of clay, which appears to have o 5 the stream 
although not twenty feet from it. Along the North Wall there is 
nothing but sand, which the River has deeply indented and having 
passed the projection of clay has cut into the bank again carrying 
away eighty-seven feet of land which last 3'ear remained between 
the J ail Hospital wail and the bank of the river. 

4. The Jail Hospital has been slightly cracked by the earth- 

quake but the necessity of calculating for repairs 

4. Damage done is done away by the encroachment of the river, 

to the Hospital The north-east angle of the compound wall 
compound wall by jjas fallen into the stream to the extent of seventy 
the coriosiou of the northern and fifty feet on the eastern 

hig ^ace, the margin of the river cuts the sections of 

to a substitute for the broken ai^le and the water is only thirty feet 
the present Jail and (of slope) from the east and nineteen feet from 
Hospital. the north section of the broken wall. A reference 

to the plan in your office will at once show you 
that the corrosion of the stream tliis year is decisive of the question 
of stability as regards the Jail and that the sooner something is 
resolved on as a substitute for it, the better. 

5. The Circuit Bungalow and the Collector’s Cutcherry have 

received slight cracks from the Earthquake and 

5. Showing the thirty-six feet of the parapet wall of the latter 

little damage done have fallen down. Provision has been made for 
to the Circuit Bun- repair of these buildings in the annual report 
S^Cutier^ by forwarded as soon as the esti- 

the Earthquake, mates are prepared. 

Reporting depar- 6 . Tomorrow I leave this for Mullye whence, 
ture for Mullye. should any thing unusual have occurred, I shall 
again have the pleasure of reporting to you. 

I have, etc., 

(Sd.) W. Sage, 
Ex. Offr., '^d. Divn. 
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Nepal Residency, August 28/A. 1833. 

W. H. Macnaghten, Esquire, 

Political Secretary to Government, 

Fort William. 

Sir, 

I am concerned to inform that a severe shock of Earth- 
quake occurred here about ii o'clock p.m. of the 26th whereby the 
Residency hoirse and offices sustained some injury, though not 
material, nor accompanied by hurt of any human being. We owe 
our escape from serious loss to our insulated situation and to the 
substantial nature of our edifices for, I am sorry to say, the destruction, 
of houses and of lives has been great throughout the towns of the 
Valle^'^. 

In Cathmandu, the Capital, as many as 130 houses are said to 
have been reduced to heaps of ruins, and at least 25 souls to have 
perished among them. 

At Bhatgaon, Patau, Deo-Patan, and elsewhere, the injury 
done to property and to life is stated to have been much more exten- 
sive, in proportion than that sustained by the Capital. At Bhatgaon, 
for instance, not less than 120 persons are reported to have been 
killed by the fall of edifices during the shock. The vast pagoda of 
Jagaunath and the Minars of Bhim Sen (the principal ornaments of 
the Capital) are level with the Earth : the Durbar of Patan is shattered 
to pieces, and many other public edifices, sacred and profane, in 
all parts of the Valley have been irreparably injured. 

The principal shock was preceded by one less severe, which 
occurred at 6 o’clock p.m., and it has been followed, and still is, 
by many others, more or less trivial, but occurring so frequently, 
up to the present moment, that the population of the towns dare 
not return to their dwellings notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather. 

Whilst I write, the Earth is trembling under my feet, and the 
unhappy population of the crowned Capital are responding with an 
audible wad of awe and fear to every mutter of the Earthquake. 
The Maharaja is encamped in Bhandar Khand, having, with his 
family, escaped all injury. 

I have the honour, etc., 

(Sd.) B. H. Hodgson, 
Resident. 




THE ERA USED BY THE KUSANA KINGS 

By Dhirendra Nath Mukherji 

The question has all along been raging : to what era are the 
dates of Kaniska and his successors to be referred to ? Prof. Sten 
Konow is of opinion that the epoch of the era is A.D. 128-9. 

Rapsoii holds that the same should be referred to the Saka era of 
A.II). 78. The late Dr. V. A. Smith at first considered the epoch 
to be A.D. 120, then A.D. 78, and, lastly again, A.D. 12O- But it 
seems that it has occurred to no scholar to try to solve this question 
in the light of astronomical calculation. There are dates in some 
inscriptions of these Kusana kings which contain astronomical data 
of importance and which admit of verification. The^' conclusively 
prove that the late J. F. Fleet and Dr. O. Franke are right in taking 
these dates to be years of the Vikraina era. The following are the 
only dates which are capable of verification and which I am glad 
I have been able to verify : — 

1. The Zeda inscription of Kanaka (No. LXXV) ‘ is dated 
‘ Sam. II, on the 20. d. of the month Asadha, in Uttaraphalguna 
Now, ciurent Vikrama year ii is eqmvalent to (58—10) or 48 B.C. 
(=K.Y. 3054). Kaliyuga year 3054 elapsed=(365-25876x3054) 
or iii5500‘25 days. The Julian da}' number of the epoch of the 
Kaliyuga era (3102 B.C., i8th February) = 588465. Therefore the 
Julian day number of the initial day of solar Vaisalcha in K.Y. 3054 
= (1115500-254- 588466) or 1703966-25 days, equivalent to March 
16-25 days 48 B.C. The solar months of_V^jsakha and Jyaistha 
total 62-36 days. Therefore the 20th of Asadha is equivalent to 
June 6. On calculation we find that Naksatra Uttaraphalguni 
began on this day about 9 h. 45 m. in the morning. 

2. The Manikiala inscription of Kaniska (No. LXXVI) is 
dated ‘ Sain. 18, on the 20. day in the month of Karttika, on this 
first [tithi)'. Now, Vikrama Saihvat i8 = (58— 17) or 41 B.C. Cal- 
culating similarly as the above we find that the last day of Asvina 
was the 19th September and that the 20th of Karttika v'as the 
gth October, 41 B.C., on which day sukla prati-pad (the first iithi) 
began at ii h. 35 m. in the morning. 

3. The TJnd inscription (No. LXXXVII) is dated ' Saiti. 61, 
on the eighth day, d. 8, of the month Caitra in Purvasadha ’. Now, 
■^'ikrama Samvat 61 expired is equivalent to A.D. 4-5. Calculating 


^ As .'.umbered iu Prof. Sten Koitow’s Kharuslhl Inscr. {C.I.I., Vol. II, pt. i). 
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as before the Sth day of Caitra was February 21, A. I). 5, 011 which 
day Nalcsatra Piirvasiidha continued till 7 li. 35 ni. in the night. 

4, The newly discovered Kalawan inscription (EJ., Vol. XXI, 
p, 259) is dated 'Sam. 134 . . in tlie first Sravaiia month ’. Now, 
Vikrama Saihvat 134 current is equivalent to A.D. 76. Calculating 
as before, vve find that in this year the initial day of 6ravana was 
June 19*07 d. and the last day of $ravana was July 20*54 d. Now 
there was a new moon on June 20*29 4 - another on July 19-93 d. 
Both these new moons falling in solar Siavaiia, the iiionth of ^ravana 
was intercalary in this year. 

5. The Taxila scroll inscription (NO;_XXVn) is dated 'Sam. 

136, on the 15. day of tlie first month Asaclha ’. Now, Vikrama 
year 136 expired = A.D. 79. In this year_tiie initial day of Asadha 
w’as May 19*20 d., and the last day of Asadha was June 19-84 d. 
There was one new moon on May ig-66 d., and another on June 
17*94 '^* these new moons falling in solar Asadha, the mouth 

of Asadha was intercalary in this 5'ear. 

bn Prof, Sten Koiiow’s epoch of an old Saka era {84-83 B.C.) 
the Kalawan plate of Sam. 134, even when taken as a current year, 
yields, on Dr. Van Wijk's mode of reckoning, Bhadra as an inter- 
calary month. Being unable to verify this date Dr, Sten Konow 
now wishes to gi^^e up the meaning of ddyasya for ayasa. For, 
says he : ‘ It seems to me that the Kalawan inscription in showing 
that the word ayasa in the silver scroll * cannot be used for an 
astronomical calculation of the era has made it as good as certain 
that we have to do wdth an epoch practically identical with the 
Vikrama era...’ (/.R.AS., 1932, p, 964). But this does not 
seem to be right. Ayasa cannot be ‘ of Azes ’, for then other in- 
scriptions also should have been found associated with this dis- 
tinctive mark. From the verifications already made it is clear that 
Prof. Sten Konow rightly suspects ‘ that we have to do with an 
epoch practically identical with the Vikrama era ’. But he could 
not shake off his pet theory of the old 6aka era to which he was 
wedded. 

On the basis of Prof. Sten Konow's assumption that Kaniska’s 
accession cannot be dated earlier than the initial point of the Saka 
era (A.D. 78) and not much later than A.D. 135, Dr. Van Wijk 
calculated the epoch of the era used in Kushan inscriptions to be 
A.D. 128-29. this epoch he calculated the Zeda inscription 
of ‘ Sam. II, the 20. d. of the month Asadha, in Uttaraphalguna 
to correspond to June 19, A.D. 139. But when he came over the 


* That is, of Taxila dated 136. 
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Und inscription of ‘ Sam. 6i, on the eighth day of the month. Caitra 
in Pun’isadha he could not verify tins on the equal space division 
of the Naksatras and reckoning with the unequal space diwsion 
of the Naksatras he found the date to correspond to February 26, 
A.D. 189. Dr. Van Wijk assumed that these ‘ Asadha di 20 
' Caitra di 8 etc. denote the tithis and lunar months beginning 
from full moon. But these are very improbable assumptions. 
When, however, he came over to the calculationof intercalary months 
he assumed the lunar months to run from new moon to new moon. 
Moreover, even on his own assumption and calculation we find that 
k^sna astaml ended on the 25th February at 3 h. 36 m. a.m. at 
night. Hence, 26th February is evidently a misprint for Februar}’ 
25. On the 25th February, Naksatra Mula continued the whole 
day till 7 p.m. in the night on the equal space divisions of the 
Nak^tras. Hence Dr. Van Wijk resorted to the unequal space 
divisions and remarked that the equal division of the Naksatras 
was a late and artificial one. But this is an unwarranted remark. 
The equal division of the Naksatras was in use at least from the 
time of the Vedanga Jyotisha (14th century B.C.). One reference 
from the same book will clear the point : ardha-pancama bhas-Ui-riu, 
i.e. a season {rtu) is equivalent to four and a half [afdha-pancatna) 
Naksatras {bha). There being six seasons and 27 Naksatras over 
which the sun passes in a year, one season is equivalent to four 
and half Naksatras {vide also G. R. Kaye, Hindu Astronomy, Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 18, pp. 17-19). This and 
other references show that the equal si^ace divi.5ion was in vogue 
from a much earlier period. 




A SHORT NOTE ON THE LIMBUS OF DARJEELING 

By P. C. Biswas 

In the course of an Anthropological tour in Darjeeling in 1930, 
I came across the highly interesting tribe of Limbus, According to 
Grierson their language belongs to the eastern Pronominalized 
Himala3-an branch of the Tibeto-Burma famih^ Ph5’'sicaU}’ they 
are undistinguishable from the other neighbouring tribes. So far 
I am aware the term of relationship of this tribe nor a full list of 
their clan names has 3'et appeared, and they are given below : 

Along with several other tribes of the Tibetan stock the^- are 
often known collectively as Bhutias, which include Kirantis Murinis, 
etc. They (the Limbus) are foimd east of the Kiranti tract and 
south-east of the Khambu, Their head is generalh’’ broad, 
complexion dark to fair, with 5'ellow tinge, stature short, nose is 
generally broad, face characteristically flat, and e^'elids are often 
oblique. They have mostly scanth' hair on face. 

At the time of Ghurka conquest theA' held a great portion of the 
country in a sort of feudal subordination to the Rajas of Beejapoor 
and Mukwanpoor. Dr. Campbell thinks that the word Limbu is 
probabh’ corruption of ' Ekthumba ' which was used by the Ghurkas 
to designate the people of that tract.' According to tradition the 
tiibe has occupied the valley- called ' Tambarkhoia ' from time 
immemorial. They are now found in large number between the 
Doodkoosi and Konki rivers in Nepal and become scarcer on the 
borders of Nepal and Sikhim. 

In religion they are Buddhists, but much of their older de- 
monology survives under the Buddhist garb. 

The Limbus are divided into the following twenty-six exogamous 
clans ; — 


I. 

Khapung, 

10. Tamden. 

2. 

Thumbunvi. 

II. Parungden 

3 - 

Thobra. 

12. Thogleng. 

4 - 

Chongbung. 

13. Sauden. 

5 - 

Nangbung. 

14. Mabhu. 

6. 

Pongdha. 

15. Phagu. 

7 - 

Sereng. 

16, Artrie. 

S. 

Pongiangu. 

17. Suaba, 

9 - 

Chhothore. 

18. Niongba. 


‘ J.A.vS.E., 1840, pajce 4<55. 
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19. 

Tholong. 

23. 

Faklacha. 

20 . 

Sonmenkhanba. 

24. 

Soonvonvi. 

21. 

Choubisa. 

25 - 

Sungaro. 

22, 

Khajum. 

26. 

Soonavay. 


The following are the terms of relationship of the Limbus : — 


English terms. 

Limbu terms. 

English terms. 

Limbu terms. 

Father 

Amba. 

Sister’s son . . 

Lumsay. 

Mother 

Anmia. 

Son 

Babbay. 

Sister (M.S.) and 

Anno (elder) 

Daughter 

Mamay. 

(W.S.) 

Nusay 

Brother (W.S.) 

Arnvoi 

(younger). 


(elder). 

Sister (not of own) mother 

Do. 

and (M.S.) 

Ansay 

Sister (not of own) father 
Father’s elder brother 

Do. 

Brotlrer (not of own 

(younger). 

(M.S. and W.S.) 

Aiuloomvay. 

inother) . . 

Do. 

Father's elder brother’s 


Brother (not of own 


wife 

Anclumay. 

father) 

Do. 

Father’s elder brother’s 


Father’s younger brother 


son 

Nagpay. 

(M.S. and W.S.) 

Amvanga. 

Father’s elder brother’s 


Father's y’ouuger brother’s 


daughter (M.S. ajid W.S.) 
Father’s sister (M.S. and 
W.S.) 

Naginay. 

wife 

Father's younger brother’s 

Anchumbay. 

Amiay. 

son 

Nagpay. 

Father's sister's son 

Nagpay. 

Father's younger brother’s 


Mother’s brother 

Aungay. 

daughter (.VI. and W.&.) JNaginay. 

Mother’s brother’s son . . 

Alungay. 

Father’s sister’s husband 

Aungvay. 

Mother’s Brother’s 


Father’s sister’s daughter 

Nagmay. 

daughter . . 

Alangay. 

Mother’s brotlier’s wife 

Anniay. 

Mother’s sister (elder) . . 

Andumay. 

Motlier’s younger sister . . 

Anchmay. 

Mother’s sister’s husband 


Mother’s sister's husband 

Amr-angay. 

(elder) . . 

Andumvay. 

Mother’s younger sister’s 

Mother’s elder sister’s 


child 

Ansay. 

child 

Amvoay. 

Wife’s brother’s daughter 

Lumsay, 

Wife’s brother’s son 

Lumsay. 

Sister’s daughter 

Lmnsaj'. 


M.S., means male speakmg. W.S., means won'aii speaking. 


Keferekces 

1. Imperial Gazetteer. 

2. District Gazetteer. 

3. 1840, page 495. 



THE LAPCHAS OF SIKHIM 

By P. C. Biswas 

It is very difficrilt to determine the original home of the Lapchas 
and also to give their relation with their neighbours. According to 
their own traditions they were on the mount Everest, whence drey 
came to Sikhim. They say, they have borrowed the language of 
the Sikhimite. 

The Imperial Gazetteer contains more complete information 
on this subject than any other work, and this is contained in the 
following few lines ; — 

' The Lapchas claim to be the autochthones of Sikhim proper. 
Their physical characteristics stamp them as being members of the 
Mongolian race, while certain peculiarities of language and religion 
render it probable that the tribe is a very ancient colony from 
southern Tibet. (The language they speak belongs to the Tibeto- 
Buiman family. To this also belong the languages of Bhotia, 
Limbu, Murmi, Mangar, Khambu, and Newar.) ' 

The Lapchas are divided into eight clans, which are as follows : — 
(i) Adenbhutso ; (2) Ghartok ; (3) Sampabhutso ; (4) Nyin- 
shabhutso ; (5) Masangbhutso ; ' (6) Afibhutso ; 

(7) Samdongbhutso ; (8) Sherokbhutso. 

The above clans are all endogamous. A Adenbhutso male 
marries a Adenbhutso female but not a female of any other clans. 

To marry a blood relation is strictly prohibited by the Lapchas. 
Any one, who violates this rule, is severely punished. The Lapchas 
have a belief that mother’s relations are much nearer than the 
father’s. They have an idea that father transmits bone to his 
offspring and from the mother they get flesh and blood. 

There is no age limit in the Lapcha marriage. Those who are 
rich give their son’s and daughter's marriage earlier, but they prefer 
adult marriage. Sexual freedom before marriage exists in them 
tremendously. There is among them freedom of choice on the 
part of the person marr^dng. Bride’s maternal uncle and bride- 
groom’s paternal uncle are those who negotiate in the marriage. 
There is no ceremony of betrothal. Marriage cannot be performed 
without the permission of the bride’s maternal uncle. The parties 
for marriage fix a certain dale on which the hand of the girl is grasped 
by the bridegroom. The marriage generally takes place after six 
months of the settlement. 
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A man when courting, gives tlie girl of Iiis choice some hand- 
kerchiefs and a few pieces of soap ; a refusal of marriage is considered 
unlucky for him. As a bride-price the boy has to give a cow with 
a calf, and has to pay one hundred and forty rupees ; over and 
above that a clotli is to be given to tire mother of the bride. The 
above varies according to the pecuniary condition of the bridegroom 
and the bridegroom's parents. 

The binding portion of the ceremony is the marriage feast, 
The Lamas and the vill^e headman drink the health of the bride 
and Irridegroom, and take an active part in the ceremony. The 
fathers of the bridegroom and bride do not see eacli other on that 
day. That night the inviters sing and dance till the day breaks. 
There is only sorrow when the bride leaves her parent’s house. 
Should she have some children already they are taken over by the 
husband. 

Polyandry is also practised by them. The Lapchas have a 
custom that the husband cohabits with the j'ounger sisters of his wife 
during the lifetime of his wife even when they are married. Levirate 
(junior) and Sororate are also present among them. 

A man can marry two women at a time. All the household 
property is under the management of the senior wife. Widow 
remarriage occurs among them, in this case no ceremony takes 
place. 

If a woman goes wrong in her own community she is condoned. 
If on the other hand she commits adultery with an outsider or with 
one below her status she is outcasted. If a husband commits 
adultery the wife takes away the property and goes to her parents. 
Barrenness, misconduct, and sickliness are grounds for divorce. 
The divorced party is at liberty to remarry. 

The Lapchas have got no puberty ceremony. The woman in 
her menstrual period has to observe certain taboos. For four or 
five days she will be regarded as untouchable. When the woman 
says that she is alright, then after bathing outside from a spring or 
a river she enters the rooms of her house. 

There is also no ceremony at child birth. The villagers and 
relatives gather and rejoice and have a good feast. The Lama 
or the maternal uncle of the mother of the child names the child 
on the third day. The new-born babe receives its name after the 
day of the week it is born. After the birth of the child, the woman 
remains confined for three days, on the fourth day the Lama 
comes and sprinkles water to all the members of her house and she 
becomes pure. 

Originally the Lapchas practised burial system but now both 
burial and burning systems are in vogue. For three daj's the spirit 
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is believed to remain with the body in the grave, a Lama reads many 
prayers at that time rendering the spirit conscious till realizing the 
body is dead, the spirit leaves. A festival is given soon after death, 
a cow is killed and chi (a kind of intoxicated drink) is made and 
drunk. The feast lasts for several days during which time the 
mourners sit and talk. The Lapchas have an idea that some Supreme 
being snatches away the soul from the body. Formerly, they bad 
no ceremony for the disposal of the dead, but they now follow the 
Buddhist form of ceremony. 

The present religion of the Lapchas is Buddhism. The Tibetan 
Lamaism was introduced into them about three centuries ago and 
is now regarded as the official religion. It is difficult to determine 
the extent of the Buddhist influeuce on Lapcha psychology, but it 
is clear that the pre-Buddhist religion is not entirely dead. 

The conception of God was in vogue before adoption of Buddhism. 
They had au idea of a Supreme being whom they called Tikung-tek 
and the Lapchas believed that He was the creator of human, animal 
and plant kii^doms. 

They had also five original deities, viz., 

(1) Itmo (female) ; (2) Nazougngya (female) ; (3) Pa-sandi 
(male) ; (4) (fakbo-thing (male) ; (5} Tashej’-thing 
(male). 

According to modern belief Tikung-tek has no father and 
mother and rises like all gods from a fiower. His idol is made of 
brass or copper, in the form of a man having a big body and holding 
a stick in his left hand, his right hand being uplifted. He has a 
moustache and wears a pointed cap. The Lapchas believe that He 
is now fiying over the snow mountains. 

The religious duty was only in the form of sacrifices. Like 
other primitive peoples of the woi'Id, they had no idea of temple 
and idol. 

The Lapchas possess like other primitive tribes of India and 
outside India, inexhaustible stock of demons, monsters, evil spirits, 
witches, etc. 

There was a strong belief amongst the Lapchas that disease 
was mainly caused by the (malevolent) spirit intrusion. Mr. C. De 
Beauvoir Stocks has written a story in his Lapcha Folk-lore that 
tliere was the Evil Spirit of Smallpox (Rum-du-mung and Rurn- 
du), the Evil Spirit of Leprosy (Dom-mung), etc. And he has 
also mentioned in one of his stories the idea of Spirit-doctor who 
was known as Bong-thing, he was in the first place, believed to be 
the son of a goddess who was sent to relieve the human being from 
the tortures of demons, evil spirits, etc. 
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FIVE RELIEFS OF NAGARJUNIKONDA 

(FEATS OF INTELLIGENCE) 

By B. M. Barua 

The five bas-reliefs, all brought to the notice of the public by 
the Department of Archeology, belong to the Mahachaitya of 
Nagarjunikonda and await identification. They illustrate different 
episodes of one and the same Buddhist Birth-story,— of the Jataka 
called Maha-ummagga in FausboU’s edition (No. 546) and Mahosatlia 
(llahosadha) in the Siamese. We shall take them one by one and 
briefly describe such details of each as are necessary for the identi- 
fication of its underlying stor^’. 

I. In the relief No. i the scene of action is laid in a public 
hall and court of justice. Just a corner view of the roof of the 
hall is shoiYn on the left. The hall has a tank before it, the existence 
of which is indicated by the swimming figure of a woman with a 
floating duck in her einbra<^. In the centre is the figure of a man 
majestically seated on a throne-like seat, slightly reclined tow^ards 
his right side, with his gaze fixed upon the face of a woman standing 
at the left corner below and showing him a small circular object 
on the palm of her right hand. Just above her we see a woman 
sitting on her legs with a small bunch of something in the grip of 
her right hand, while a little above and in front of her a woman 
is seen walking in with a circular bundle on her head, held between 
her two hands. Behind the swimming woman, and at right lower 
comer, one woman stands seizing hold of the right arm of another 
woman to prevent her from running away. Just above them we 
see two women, one to the left holding out something in her hands 
and the other to the right turning away her face in disgust or 
resentment, the posture of her two hands being expressive of the 
same kind of emotion, Above them, at the right upper corner, we 
see two women walkii^ in, one behind the other, with a bundle of 
something held up on the right palm of each. Behind the central 
figure stand up six men and women eagerly watching the puzzling 
situation before them. 

The underlydng story is a simple one. Mahosadha, son of the 
banker Sirivaddha, was a lad of the East market town. He had a 
public hall arid court of justice with a tank before it. A certain 
woman was returning home with some fine cotton thread made 
into a ball. She went to bathe in Mahosadha’s tank placing the 
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ball on her dress. As she went down into the tank, another woman 
who happened to be there, saw the bail of thread, and conceiving 
a longing for it took it up, saying, ‘ This is a beautiful ball of thread ; 
pray, did you make it yourself ? ' She put it in her lap as if to 
examine it more closely and began to walk off with it. The woman 
seeing it came quickly out of the water, and putting on her clothes 
ran after her and seized hold of her dress, crying, ' You are running 
away with my ball of thread The other replying that she was 
not taking anything of hers, a quarrel ensued between them. A 
great crowd collected as they heard this. Mahosadha heard them 
quarrelling as they passed by the door of his hall and inquired what 
the noise was about. He sent for them both and having detected 
by their countenance which was the thief, he asked them if they would 
abide by his decision. On their both agreeing to do so, he first 
asked the thief, ' When you made the ball what did you put inside ? ’ 
Her reply was, ‘ A cotton seed ’. Then he asked the other, and 
she replied, ‘ A tamarind seed ’. The crowd heard what each said. 
Mahosadha untwisted the ball of cotton and found a tamarind seed 
inside and forced tiie thief to confess her guilt. 

Turning to the illustration, we notice many of these details 
faithfully represented : the woman returning home with a ball 
of thread, her batliing in Mahosadha’s tank, her seizir^ hold of the 
thief, the quarrel between the two, the gathering of the crowd, the 
skilful method of detection of the truth adopted by the Bodhisat, 
and the exhibition of the tamarind seed by the woman to whom 
the ball of cotton really belonged. 

2. In the relief No. 2 the scene of action is laid in the same 
public hall and court of justice. The Bodhisat is seated majestically 
on the same throne-like seat, surrounded by a great crowd of men. 
and women wistfully watching the situation. On the left, by the 
ade of the wise man, and touching the seat, a royal emissary remains 
seated with a message held in his left hand, while the gaze of the 
wise man is fixed upon a cock which is held up before him by a 
man on the right from a comer of the seat. 

The underlying story is this. One day the king of Videha, 111 
order to test the intelligence of Mahosadha, sent a message to the 
people of the East market town to this effect : ‘ Send us a bull white 
all over, with horns on his legs, and a hump on his head, which 
utters his voice at three times unfailingly ; other^vise there is a 
fine of a thousand pieces’. Not knowing one. they turned to 
Mahosadha. He said : ‘ The king means you to send him a cock. 
This creature has horns on his feet, the spurs ; a hump on his head, 
the crest ; and crowing thrice utters his voice at three times un- 
failingly. Then send him a cock as he describes.’ They sent one. 
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The sculptor has dearly brought out the crest, spurs and crowing 
posture of the cock. 

3. In the relief No. 3, too, the scene of action is laid in a 
public hall and court of justice. The wise man remains majestically 
seated on a throne-like seat holding a message in his left hand and 
turning his face towards three royal messengers who came to deliver 
the message. He is usually surrounded by a crowd of men and 
women. On the left, at the lower corner, the existence of the tank 
is indicated by a floating duck, while just in front of the wise man’s 
seat is a folded-umbrella-shaped rod, exhibited in a slanting position. 

The underlying story is this. One da3^ with a view to testii^_ 
the intelligence of Mahosadha, four Pandits of the royal court of 
Videba fetched an acacia pole, and cuttii^ off about a span they 
bad it nicety smoothed by a turner and sent to the East market 
town, w’ith this message : ‘ The people of the market towm must 
find out which end is the top and which the root of the stick. If 
they cannot, there is a fine of a thousand pieces.’ Not knowii^ 
which end is which, the people of the market town gathered together 
and turned to their wise man. Mahosadha said : ‘ Bring it here, 
I will find it out He sent for a pot of water, and tied a string 
round the middle of the stick, and holding it by the end of the 
string he let it down to the surface of the water. The root side 
being heavier sank first, yielding tlie awaited answ^er. 

In the actual illustration we have to note that the stick alone 
is shown, and not the method tried by the wise man for ascertaining 
which end of it sank first in the water. 

4. Here, too, in the relief No. 4, the scene of action is laid 
in a public hall and court of justice. In the centre we see a king 
seated on the throne with the queen by his side. The king is seen 
without the diadem on his head and the necklace round his neck. 
A woman is seen explaining in a standing posture something to the 
king from one side of the throne. Behind and around her are to 
be noticed four men, dressed alike, one seated on a morha and three 
anxiously looking away in standing posture. On the left, by the 
side of the throne, a woman remains standing up with a water-jug, 
while on the floor, just in front of the throne, are sliown a basket 
and two small pot-like objects, one placed over the other. 

The underh'ing story may be related thus. The four councillors 
of the royal court of ^bdeha grew jealous of Mahosadha, and con- 
ceived a plan of getting rid of him. Senaka managed to steal the 
jewel from the roj'al crest. Prrkkusa took his golden necklace, 
Kavinda, his woollen robe, and Devinda, his golden slipper. Each 
of them managed to have his thing sent as a present to Amara, 
Mabosadha’s newly married wife, without his knowledge, the jewel 
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put in a pot of dates carried by a slave-girl, the necklace in a casket 
of jasmine flowers, the robe in a basket of vegetables, and the slipper 
in a bundle of straw. Amara was intelligent enough to keep a 
full record of each present as it came, noting by whom it was stealthily 
sent. Those four men went to the palace, and said. ' Why, my 
lord ! won’t you wear your jewelled crest ? ’ ‘ Yes, I will, fetch 

it.' But they could not find the jewel or the other things. Then 
they informed the king that his four ornaments were in Mahosadha’s 
house, and that he used them. The king was angry, and sent to 
seize him. Mahosadha escaped out of the city in disguise to the 
south market town where he plied the potter’s trade in a pottei-’s 
house. Senaka and the other three, hearing that Mahosadha was 
gone, secretly wrote to Amara, courting an interview. She took 
four letters, and answered to each that he should come at such 
a time. When they came, she took them all and the four precious 
things together, and went to the king’s courtyard and there greeting 
him said ; ' My lord ! the wise Mahosadha is no thief ; here are the 
thieves Referring to the relief, we have to note that Amara is 
represented as unravelling the mystery of the incident, accusing the 
four men behind and around her person and describing the contri- 
vances by which the stolen ornaments were sent to her by a 
maid with a pot of dates and in a casket of Jasmine flowers, a basket 
of vegetables and a bundle of straw. 

5. In the relief No. 5, we see the figure of a man seated majesti- 
cally on a throne-like seat. He is surrounded by a crowd of men 
and women and is deeply engaged in a conversation with a man 
who is addressing him in a kneelii^ posture from one comer of the 
seat. At the other corner of the seat we see a royal messenger 
seated on a movha in a beseeching attitude. 

The underlying story is nothing but a sequel of the preceding 
episode. The king of Videha having been anxious to see Mahosadha 
back, asked his four courtiers to go out of the city in a chariot, 
each in one direction, to find him out. The courtier who went out 
by the south gate, found the wise man in the south town. He 
handed over to Mahosadha the thousand pieces of money and the 
suit of clothes provided by the king. The potter was terrified to 
think that_ the wise man had been his workman. Mahosadha 
consoled him, saying, ‘ Fear not, my master, you have been of 
great help to me ’. 






Riddle of the Pole. 


4. Secret of the Theft 
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Mahosadha in Potter’s House. 
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THE BRHAT KATHA, THE MUDRARAKSASA, AND 
THE AVALOKA OF -DHANIKA ON THE 
DASARCPAKA 

In an article entitled ‘ Some Obsen,’ations on the Briiat katha 
and its Alleged Relation to the Mudraraksasa ’ in Vol. I, No. 2 of 
the hidian Culture (pp. 209-225), Mr. C. U. Chatterjee points out 
that it is not possible to hold the view that the source of the 
Mudraraksasa is the Brhat katha as the Avaloka of Dhanika on the 
Da^arupaka of Dhananjaya alleges by making the statement 
‘ (on D.R., I, 68^ p. 41, N.S., Edn.) 

and by following it up with two Anustiibhs from the Brhat katha. 
The case of the two Anustubh verses w'hich realh’ belong to 
Ksemendra’s Brhatkathamafijari written after the time of Dhanika 
has already been decided. They have been held to be later inter- 
polations by all. On p. xxxii of the Introduction to his English 
Translation of the Dasarupaka, Haas says that these tu^o verses 
occur only in one of the maivuscripis. ilr. Chatterjee suspects that 
along with these two verses the introductory remark found in the 
Avaloka to the effect that the Mudraraksasa is based on the Brhat 
katha is also later interpolation. He sa5-s at the end of his article 
(p. 225) ; “Under what authority, the author of the Avaloka has made 
the assertion, we do not know, but before we hold him responsible for 
the supply of that correct or incorrect piece of information, we must 
be certain that the passage in question, ‘ Tatra Brhatkathamulam 
Mudraiaksasam is not a later interpolation, like the two verses 
of Ksemendra's Brhatkathamanjarl which trail behind it.” 

The Mudraraksasa may or may not be based on the Brhat 
katha ; but the Avaloka of Dhanika is not responsible for the remark 
that the play is based on the Brhat katha. The passage 
’ is an inierpol-ation. 

Not only is Dhanika innocent of quoting two verses from 
Ksemendra and alleging that the Mudraraksasa is based on 
Brhat katha, but he is innocent also of the entire passage which 
now passes in the Nirnava sagar edn. as his comments on the D.R., 
I, 68. 

In the Madras Government Oriental MSS. Librar3', there are 
three Palm-leaf MSS. of the Dasarupaka with the Avaloka which 
they call Avalokana. These three !MSS. are described in the Descrip- 
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tive Catalogue under Nos. 12888, 12889, 12890. D. 12888 is an 

old Palm-leaf MS. in Grantha script. Its first cliapter ends on leaf 
22 and here we find the last verse of tlie first Prakasa of the D.R. 
followed b}- nothing more than a single word— ' Spastam ’. The 
colophon then follows : — 

Avaloka : X X X X 

sni <fs — 

D.R. : -f II {I. 68.) 

Avaloka ; 1 

TfH *rTW snrp: vmn- \ 


D. 12889 is a Palm-leaf MS. of the D.R. and the Avalokana, 
new in appearance. This MS. does not have even the word ‘ Spastam’ 
under the last verse of D.R., I (Leaf 29). The colophon immediately 
follows : 

D. 12890 is another old Palm-leaf MS. of the same work and 
this MS. agrees with D. 12889 in not having even the word ' Spastam ’ 
as comment on D.R., I, 68. The colophon follows at once ; 

Thus all these three MSS. in Palm-leaf and Grantha script lead 
us to the conclusion that, besides the two Anustubh verses and 
the remark preUminary to them, the whole -preceding passage 

xm'; «(rtrwn?rTlTraf 1 'mftr 

^ snrl: gsn^i^cf I ” 

found as Dhanika's co-mments on D.R., I, 68 at the end of p. 41, N.S. 
Edn. is a later interpolation. 

There is further evidence to prove that Dhanika’s Avaloka 
did not have any comment on D.R., I, 68. In the same Library in 
Madras there is a late commentary by one Bhatta Nrsimha on the 
D.R. Avaloka (R. 2421). Nrsimha briefly comments on both 
Dhananja5m and Dhanika, but on the latter chiefly. He says : — 
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Nrsimha gives Pratikas from the Avaloka wherever Dhanika has 
commented upon the D.R. But where Dhanika has nothing more 
to say than ‘ ' as on p. 5 of the N.S. Edn., Nrsimlia 

offers his own comments directly on Dhanahjaya, after giving 
the Pratika ' fMTixsyi'^icffwrd Nrsimha closes his Tika on the first 
Prakasa on p. 19 of the MS. There no bit of what the N.S. Edn. 
has printed as Dhanika’s comments on D.R., I, 68 is traceable. 
No Pratika is given from it and Nrsimha makes his own comments 
directly on Dhananjaya. Further, Nrsimha was having before him 
a text of the Avaloka agreeing with that of the above-said D. 
Nos. 12889 and 12890. If his text of the Avaloka had at least the 
word 'Spastam’ as in D. No. 12888, he would have given the 
Pratika ‘ Spastamiti’. This evidence of Bhatta Nrsimha’s Tikd on 
Dhanika’s Avaloka also f roves that the whole passage passing now as 
Dhanika’s commentary on D.R., I, 68 is a later interpolation. 

V. RAGHAViVK. 


WHO WERE THE SATIYAPUTRAS ? 

Much has been written on the identification of the Satiyaputras 
of Asoka’s Rock Edicts or more appropriately the Satiyaputras. 
Though it has been generalij- accepted that the term amounts to 
Satiyaputras, still Dr. S. K. Aiyangar holds to the reading of the 
Satiyaputras and interprets it as sons of the chaste women. On 
the basis of this interpretation he goes to the length of identihdng 
them with the nayars of Malabar.* The Kalsi Edict has a variant 
Satiyaputras. Too much reliance on et}Tnolog>' would not take us 
far in the realm of historj’. There is no special significance attached 
in calling a certain class of people as sons of chaste ladies. There- 
fore it seems to us that the Satiyaputras of the Edicts can be 
regarded as equivalent to Satiyaputras. 

This granted, we have now to discuss the question of their 
identification. S. V. Venkateswara would have the Satiyaputras 
correspond to the people having Kancipura for their capital.* His 
arguments are that Patafijali mentions four South Indian Kingdoms, 
Pandya, Cola, Cera, and K^cipura,* that the countiy- round Kauci- 


1 J.R.A.S., Oct., 1919, pp. 5S1-S4; Oct,, 1923, pi>. 609-13. Contra K. O. 
Sankara. Q.J.M.S., Vol. XI. 

® J.R.A.S., July and Oct., iQiS, pp. 54 I- 42 . 
s IV, I, 2 ; and IV. i. 4. 
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pura was known as the Satyavrata country, and tha.t Kauci is even 
to-day known as Satyavrataksetra. From these it is concluded 
that the Satiyaputras refer to the Satyavrata country of South 
India. At first sight the theory seems quite plausible. But other 
facts are against it. We do not know definitely whether Kanci 
was enjoying the status of an independent kingdom when Asoka 
W'as sitting at the Magadhan throne. Equally untenable is the 
assumption of R. G. Bhandarkar who would place the Satiyaputra 
State near Poona. One valid reason adduced in favour of this theory 
is that families of several castes in Poona still bear the name of 
Satpute, and these Satpute families might well represent the old 
Satiyaputras.^ This could not be because in the order in which the 
inscription mentions the Satiyaputras, they seem to have undoubtedly 
occupied the Tamil portion of South India. And Poona is a far 
cry from Tamil India. Besides, we know as a matter of fact that 
the Maur3mn empire extended to the Mysore frontier stretching 
even to the skirts of the Tamil kingdorns. Lastly, the evidence of 
Tamil Literature militates against this view'. 

V. A. Smith who has given some thought to this question seems 
to believe that the modem town of Satj'amahgalam represents the 
country of the Satiyaputras. These, in his opinion, are one division 
of Tamil Brahmans, Brhad-caranas (the great immigration) _ sub- 
divided into Maghanadu and Molagu, Maghanadu subdivided in its 
turn into Kandiramanikam, Mahgudi, Satyamahgalam, all villages 
along the Webern Ghats.^ 

This suggestion is ingenious but incorrect. First, most oi these 
villages are not on the Western Ghats. Secondly, it is difficult to 
accept the interpretation of the term Brhad-caranas as tire great 
Immigration. Thirdly, from Asoka's Edicts we have to gather that 
the Sativaputras were holding an independent sway. Fourthly, the 
correspondence between Satyamangakm_ and Satiyaputras is Im'- 
fetched and requires more substantial evidence to prove the thesis. 
Lastly, the possibility of identifying this migration with that led by 
Bhadrabahu in the reign of Candragupta Maur3'a still w'eakens the 
theorj'. For the migration led by Bhadrababu is still a bone of 
contention, among scholars and no satisfactorj’ settlement is as yet 
reached. 

Among other interesting suggestions is the one connecting the 
Sativaputras with the locality called Saiyabhwni occurrii^ in the 
Keralolpatli, a legendary work of uncertain d ate.* The territory 

‘ Indian Review, June, 1909. 

- Indian Aniigiuiry, 1912^ p. 231. 

* Aioka, third edn., p. So. 

‘ E. J. Thomas, J.R.A.S.. July, 1923, pp. 411-14. 
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referred to is said to correspond to one of the political divisions of 
Malabar known as Kupaka, and later on Kola^unadu or kingdom 
of the kojathiii or kola dynasty. And kola line is a prominent 
royal line of the Malabar coast. If we can give credence to the 
legendary work of the Keraloipatti, then the problem of identifica- 
tion of the Satiyaputras becomes automatically solved. We have 
then to take that Aioka meant by Satiyaputras the people occupying 
the Satyabhumi of the Keraloipatti wtdch is more or less the Kongu 
country of the Kosar.^ 

One thing is certain and it is that the Ko^ar were renowned 
for speaking truth and had great regard for truth. The Aham 
furnishes us with abrmdant materials in this direction. The Koiar 
are termed Onrumolik-kosar,* — the Kosar who were true to their 
word or who spoke the bare truth. Again it is said that the Kosar’s 
regard for truth has attained the very heaven.* Another ode in the 
Aham * is a piece of evidence to illustrate their regard for truth. 
Here a reference is made to an incident where a culprit who had 
committed a serious crime was let off by the Ko^ar for the mere 
fact that the criminal owned his offence straightly. These incidents, 
it is reasonable to assume, tended to spread the fame of the Kosar 
for their satya or truth. And Asoka who must have heard of these 
styled them Satiyaputras.® 

Light comes from an expected quarter to corroborate this. 
The Tolkdppiyam, the earliest extant woi'k of the Tamils, refers to 
the three kingdoms of the Cola, Cera, and Pandya.® Though the 
date of the composition of this celebrated treatise is still a bone of 
contention, yet it is generally assigned to the fourth centurj’^ B.C.’ 
The reference in the Tolkdppiyam. shows that there was no fourth 
independent kingdom in the Tamil land. The Silappadikaram, on 
the other hand, makes mention of a kingdom of the Kosar in addi- 
tion to the old three dynasties. The Kosar djmasty is mentioned 
in the ^ngam Literature like the Aham, as an important ruling 
line of a portion of Kohgu-nadu. What is more interesting is tbat 
Ilahko-A(igal mentions the kings of Pandya, Cola, Cera, Kofigu, 


^ The term Kota perhaps transformefl itself ijito Kola in a later period of their 
history. 

* Aham, 196. 

* Vaymoji nilaiyasenvilahgu jialli^ai 
Valacgelu Ko^ar — (Aham, 205). 

* Aham, 262. 

* See T. N. Subrainaiiian’s note in the J.R.A.S., 1932, January, p. 86: also 
Q.J.M.S., Oct., 1921, p. 102. 

® ‘ Vinpukal miivar tan polil varaippu ’ (Tolkappiyam). 

^ See Author’s Studies in Tamil Literature and History. 
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and Ceylon, who dedicated temples in honour of the Pattinidevi 
and instituted festivals^ The order in which these kings are 
mentioned seems to possess some significance. For Asoka in his 
inscriptions seems to follow this rather clo.sel3'. In the Edicts the 
order mentioned is as follows ; the Pandya, Cola, Satiyaputra, Kerala- 
putra, and Tampraparni. We easily identify the Keralaputra with 
the Ceras and the Tampraparni with Ceylon. What is left is the 
Satiyaputra and it is difficult to identify them with anj'- other than 
the Kosa-nadu of the Silafpadikaram. This was also known as the 
Tulu or Tuliiva land of which the present Mangalore was possibly 
the centre. After Tolkappiyanar and some time before A^ka the 
Tulu country' became an independent kingdom and it retained the 
status until the second century A.D., the date generallj- accepted for 
the composition of the ^Uappadikdram. This is one of the few in- 
stances where occasional but welcome glimpse we get of the ancient 
South Indian continent from North Indian epigraphy. 

V. R. Ramchandra Dikshitar. 


EXAMPLES OF ALAIVIKARAS FROM THE 
THERA -THERl -GATHA 

Buddhism can boast of various ty'pes of poetry withoi^ having- 
evinced any appreciable interest in the study of Alaihkara-Sastra or 
Poetics. It is, indeed, a remarkable feature of Buddhism that_ it 
developed a vast wealth of poetry without having little to do -with 
the formal study of the rules and canons of the Science of Poetry 
or the method of literary criticism. There are, indeed, a few manuals 
dealing with the rules of prosody but all of them are far later than 
the poetical compositions themselves. So far as the early Buddhist 
literature is concerned, all that is of any importance to the Science of 
Poetry, is the recognition of the four classes of Kavis or poets— 
Sutakavi, Mutakavi and the rest.® The Buddhist composers made 
use of different alamk^as or literary ornaments. _We shall cite a 
few examples from the gathas of the earh’ Buddhist brethren and 
sisters, illustrating such poetic figures as Anuprasa, Yamaka, Rupaka, 
Upama, Dipaka, Samasokti, Nidarsaua, Preyas and Udatta, Vyaja- 
stuti, Ati^ayokti, §lesa and Vyatireka. 


‘ Silappadikaram, Uraiperukatturai. 

- Vide Anguttara Nikaya, Voi. II, p. 230 ; Baddliist India, p. 184. 
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I. Atiuprasa (Alliteration) : — 

‘ Nadaati raora susikha supekhu^a sunilagiva siunukha 
sagajjino i 

— Culaka, verse 2, Thera-gatha. 
Cf, ' Madhukaraaikara kavambila kokilakiljila kunjaku^ire.’ 

— Jayadeva. 

II Yamaka (Rhyming) : — 

‘ Sumnttike sumuttika sadhu muttikamhi musalassa 1 

— Sumahgalamata, verse 23, Therl-gatha, 
‘ Dirmani phullani manoramani samantato sabbadisa pavaati i 

— ^Kaluda3i, verse 528, Thera-gatha. 


III. Rupaka (Metaphor) 

' Naganamo’si bhagava, isinam isisattamo 1 

— Vangisa, verse 1240, Thera-gatha. 
‘ Buddhanubuddho yo thero Kondanno tibbanikkhamo labhisu- 
khaviharanarii vivekauam abhinhason 

—Vangisa, verse 1246, Thera-gatha. 

IV. Upama (Simile) : — 

‘ Kalal^ bhamaravannasadisa vellila^a mama muddhaji 
ahum I 

Te jaraya sanavakasadisa saccavadivacanaih anftatha | 

— Ambapali, verse 252, Theri-gatha. 
‘ Zalanginim va takkarim pupphitam girimuddhani 1 
Phiillam dalikalat^ra va antodipe va palalim i 

— Capa, verse 297, Theri-gatha. 

V. Dipaka : — 


' Madhitranca pavanti sabbaso kusumarajena samuddhataduma 1 
Pathamavasanto sukho utu ehi ramamase pupphite vane a 

—Subha Jivakambavanika, verse 371, Theri-gatha. 


VI. Samasokti : — 

‘ Sudhotarajapacchadaih subhaiii gonakatCilika santatath navam ; 
Abhirflha sayanam maharaham candanamanditaiii saragan- 
dhikam n 

—Siibha Jivakambavanika, verse 378, Theri-gatha. 
' Anaiitadinava kama bahudukkha mahavisa 1 
Appassada ranakara sukkapakkhavisosana 11 

■—Subha Kammaradhlta. verse 358, Theri-gatha. 


VII. Nidarsana: — 

‘ Accharasamghalajnattam pi citassupasamajjliagam i 

— Vaddhesi, verse 67, Theri-gatha. 
' Khepetva asave sabbe ritibhfitamhi nibbutau 

— Vimala, verse 76, Theri-gatha. 
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VIII. Preyas and Udatta : — 

‘ Buddliavira namotyatthu sabbasattanamuttam i 
Yo maiii dnkkha pamocesi anuauca bahukam jaiiariiu 

— Mahapajatigotami, verse 157, Theri-gatha. 
' Tuvaih buddho tuvam sattha tuyhaih dhitamhi brahmana | 
Orasa inukhato jata Katakicca anasava n 

— Sundarl, verse 336, Theri-gatha 

IX. Vyajastuti (Sarcasm) : — 

' Yam taiii isilii pattabbaiii thanam diirabhisainbhavaih 
Na tam dvahgulipafinaya sakka pappotumitthiya || 

— Soma, verse 60, Theri-gatha 
' Apathena pa3'^atuiiiicchasi candam kilanakaiii ganesasi 1 
Merum larighetumicchasi yo tvam buddhasutam maggayasi h 
— S ubha Jivakambavauika, verse 384, Theri-gatha 

X. Atisayokti (Hyperbole) ; — 

‘ Smamttaiii mam mafinamana Capa puttamatosayi 
Capaya bandhauam clietva pabbajissaih punoniahaiii « 

—Capa, verse 292, Theri-gatha 

XI. Slesa :~ 

‘ Valamigasaihghasevitam kunjaramattakarentilolitam 1 
Asahayika gantumicchassi rahitaih bhisanakaiii mahavanam 11 
—Subha Jivakambavanika, verse 373, Theri-gatha 

XII. V}'atireka : — 

' Brahmabandhu pure asim ajjamhi saccam brahmano; 

Tevejjo vedasampanno sotthiyo camhi nhatako 11 

— Purmika, verse 251, Theri-gatha 

Madhusudan Rov. 


DATE OF SALANKAYANA DEVAVARMAN 

In a note recently published in I.H.Q., X (p. 160), Mr. Rama 
Rao says, ‘ I believe that he (sell. Devavarmau) ruled between 2^^ and 
300 A.D, ’. In the present note I am trying to show that the Salah- 
kayana king Devavarman could not have ruled earlier 
Pallava Sivaskaadavarman who, as I have suggested elsewhere 
{J.I.H., XIII, p. 38«], can hardly be placed earlier than A.D. 300. 

Ptolemy, who wrote his Geography about A.D. 140, mentions 
Tiastenes (=Castana) ruler of OzenI (=Ujjayini}, VII, i, §03, and 
Siriptolemaios (==siri-Pu]umayi) ruler of Baithana (=Paithaii m the 
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Aurangabad District), VII, i, 82, as his contemporaries. The Andau 
inscription issued in the joint-reign of Ca^tana and his grandson 
Rudradaman is dated in the year 52, which must be referred to 
the Saka era and should correspond to A.D. 130 {Raichaudhiui, 
P.H.A.I., 2nd ed., pp. 307ff). Castana’s contemporary Pulumayi, 
who has been identified rvith Vasisthiputra Sri-Pulumayi, son of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni [ibid., p. 313), must also have ruled about 
A.D. 130. 

According to the Matsya-Purana, which is the only work that 
gives a fuller list of the Satavahana Idngs and seems therefore to be 
more authentic as regards Satavahana chronology than the other 
Puranas, the following kings ruled after Vasisthiputra sri-Pulumayi 
(see Rapson, Catalogue of Coins etc., p. Ixvii) : — 


(1) SivakI [Satakarni] . . ■ . . 7 years. 

(2) ^ivaskanda ^ataiarni . . • • 7 years. 

(3) Yajna^rl Satakarni . . . . 29 years.’ 

(4) Vijaya . . . . . . 6 3’-ears. 

(5) Candasri [Satakarni] . . . . 10 years. 


59 years. 

(6) Puloma[5d] . . •• 7 3’ears.* 


66 years. 

The only inscription of Pulumayi [Pulumavil, the last king of the 
dynasty, has been discovered at Myakadoni in the Bellary District 
[Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 153). We therefore cannot be definite as regards 
his rule over the Andhra country. But the Amaravati inscription 
of Vasisthiputra Pulumayi and another of Sivamaka Sada (=s:Siva- 
skanda Satakarni ?), the Chinna (Kistna District) inscription of 
Yajfla Satakarni and the Kodavali (Godavari Distrirt) inscription of 
Cada Sata (=Cati(Jasri Satakarni) leave no doubt that at least the 
Satavahana kings who ruled before Pulumavi of the Myakadoni 
grant were rulers of the Andhra country (A.S.S.I., 1, pp. 61 and 100 ; 
Ep. Ind., I, p. 95 ; XVIII, p. 316). As Vasisthiputra Pulumayi is 
known to have ruled in the second quarter of the 2nd century, it 


’ The Chinna inscription {Ep. Ind., I, p. 95) is dated in the 27th regnal year 
of Yajfia. The duration of his rule given in majority of the Puranas as 29 years 
may therefore be taken as almost correct. His real name was Yajiia-Satakarni 
{J.R.A.S., July, 1934, p. 650). The real name of the Puranic Candairi seems to 
have been Cao^a (or Candra) Satakarni. 

* The Myakadoni inscription of PulumSvi {Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 153) is dated 
in his 8th regnal year. He may have ruled a little longer than 7 years. 
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appears that the Andhra country was under the Satavahaua yoke 
at least up to about the end of that century. 

According to Krithnasastri {Ej). Ind., XVIII, p. 318) the 2nd 
year of Cada-Sata (=Candasri Satakarui) is probably equivalent to 
A.D. 210. We may therefore approximately arrange the chronology 
of the above kings as follows : — 

(1) Sivasri [Satakarni] . . c. A.D. 160-166. 

(2) Sivaskanda 6atakarni . . c. A.D. 167-173. 

(3) Yajuasii Satakarni . . c. A.D. 174-202. 

(4) Vijaya .. .. •• c. A.D. 203-208. 

{5) Candasri [6atakarni] . . c. A.D. 209-218. 

According to the Matsya-Purana, Vasistlhputra Pulnmayi ruled 
for 28 years. He therefore seems to have ruled from about A.D. 
132 to 159. This date, tliough approximate, corroborates the fact 
that Vasisthlputra sri-Pulumayi was a contemporary of the Greek 
Geographer Ptolemy who wrote his Geography about A.D. 140 and 
of the early ^aka Satrap Castana who is known to have ruled in 
A.D. 130. 

The Iksvakus who succeeded the Satavahanas in the rule of 
the Kistna-Guntur region (i.e. the Andhradesa) must therefore have 
risen to prominence after Candasri Satakarni, i.e. about the end 
ofj the first quarter of the 3rd century A.D. Vasisthlputra Camta- 
mula, the first known Iksvakn king, must be placed after Caudasrl. 
This king was certainly an independent ruler, as he is known to 
have performed the Vdjapeya and Asvamedha sacrifices. According 
to $at. Brah. (V, 2), the performance of Vdjapeya bestows on the 
performer a superior kind of kingship called sdmrdjya, while Keith 
has rightly pointed out that the Asvamedha ’ is an old and famous 
rite, which kings alone can bring, to increase their realms ’ {Relig. 
Philos. Ved. Upam§.. p. 343}. The Baudh. Sutra (XV, i) 

says that a king victorious and of all the land should perform this 
sacrifice. According to the Taittmya Br. (Ill, 8. 9. 4) : ‘ he is 
poured aside who being weak, offers the Asvamedha’ , and again 
(V, 4. 12. 3), ‘it is essentially, like the fire-offering, an Utsanna- 
yajna, a sacrifice of great extent and elaboration ’_[see Keith, 
Yajus, pp. cxxxii-cxxxiv). According to the Apastamha Sraiit. 
Sutra {2&, 1. 1.) quoted in the Sabdakalpadrumaparisista, s.v. Asva- 
medha, a universal {sarvabhauma) king can perform the Asvamedha, 
but not {n=dpi) an un-universal {asdrvabhauma) king. It is clear 
from the above statements that a subordinate Wng could not per- 
form the A^amedha and Vdjapeya sacrifices.' Performance of these 


^ See Ind. CnU., I, pp. 3liff. 
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sacrifices by Camtamula most probably suggests bis success against 
the SStavahanas. 

We do not know for how many years the Iksvaku king 
Camtamula {1} ruled over the Andhra country. We know oul}- of his 
two successors. His son Virapurisadata is knowm from the J aggay- 
yapette inscriptions to have ruled at least for 20 years, while accord- 
ing to the Kottampalugu inscription his grandson Ehuviila Camta- 
mOia (II) ruled for not less than ii years. It is therefore reasonable 
to suppose that these three Iksvaku kit^s together ruled for about 
more than half a century. The end of the reign of Ehuvula Camta- 
miila (II) therefore seems to fall in about the beginning of the fourth 
quarter of the 3rd century A.D. 

According to the Mayidavolu grant (dated in the reign of 
Sivaskandavarman's father), the Andhrapatha with its head- 
quarters at Dhauyakataka passed from the Iksvakus to the pos- 
session of the Pallavas. Pallava Sivaskandavaiman was preceded 
in the suzerainty of the Andhrapatha at least by his father, who 
must have ruled the Andhra country after Ehuvrila Camtamula 
(II). Sivaskanda therefore can hardly be placed earlier thau 
the beginning of the fourth century A.D. 

As I have noticed elsewhere {J.I.H., XIII, p. 38 note), there 
is a great linguistic difference between the grants of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman and the records of the Iksvaloi kings, hike the 
Satavahana grants and all other early Prakrit inscriptions, the 
Iksvaku records of Jaggayyapetta and Nagarjunikonda express double 
consonants by a single letter. The Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli 
grants of Sivaskandavarman on the other hand express double 
consonants, in many cases, by two letters. Though the grants of 
Sivaskanda are in Prakrit, the legend on the seals of both the grants 
is written in Sanskrit. The Hirahadagalli grant, moreover, ends in 
a mangala which is also written in Sanskrit. This linguistic difference 
between the grants of the known Iksvaku kings and those of Siva- 
skandavarman (one of whose grants is dated in the reign of his 
father) clearly points to the fact that there was an interval between 
the time of the known Iksvaku kings and that of Pallava Sivaskanda, 
who could not have therefore ruled much earlier than the beginning 
of the 4th century'. His rule seems to have begun about A.D. 300. 
It must be noticed in this connection that Sivaskandavarmau is 
known to have performed an Asvamedha, which appears to suggest 
bis success against the Iksvakus. 

The Ellore grant {Ep.Ind.,lX,^. 56) of Devavarman Salahkayaua 
is also written in Prakrit. A linguistic consideration may therefore 
be useful in ascertaining its date. This grant expresses double 
consonants, in almost all cases, by two letters and follows the spelling 
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accepted in literar.v Prakrit. It has moreover the usual imprecatory 
verses in Sanskrit’ There can therefore be hardly any doubt that 
the Ellore grant of Devavarman was issued later than the grants 
of Sivasliandavarman. He may at best be a later contemporary 
of Sivaskanda. As we have shown elsewhere {I.H.Q., IX, p. 212 ; 

XIII, p. 37), Devavarman ruled a little earlier than 
^fUaiikayana Hastivarman, who came in conflict with Sainudragupta 
during his southern campaign in about the middle of the 4th century. 
It is therefore not very unreasonable to place Devavarman betw^eeii 
circa 320 and 345. The Ellore grant dated in his 13th year shows 
that his reign was not very short. We must also notice that 
Salahka’>-aua Devavarman performed an Amimcclha, which seems 
to suggest his victory either over the Pallavas or over the Brhat- 
phalayanas, most probably the former. 

Such linguistic considerations have led us to believe that 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman, Salaiikayana Devavarman, vijaya- 
Skandavarnian of the British Museum grant [Ep. Ind., VIII. 
p. 143), Kadamba Mayurasarmau of the Chandravalli inscription 
(i\ich. Stirv, Mysore, A.R., 1929, p. 50), the Kadamba king (Mayura- 
sannan?) of the Malavalli inscription {Ef. Cam.. VII, No. 264) and 
Brhatphalayana Jayavarman of the Koiidamudi grant [Ep. hid., 
Vi, p. 315)— all these kings may be placed roughly between the 
beginning and the middle of the 4th century A.D. The Banavasi 
inscription {Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 331) of Vinhukada Satakarni seems 
to be some time earlier than A.D. 300 ; but the Malavalli in,5cription 
{Ep. Cam., VII, Sk. No. 263) seems to be of a later date. 

Dinesh Chandra Sircar. 


HALAYUDHA 

In the latter part of the twelfth and the first i^art of the thirt^uth 
centun,’ A.D. there flourished three or four Halayudha Pandits in 
Bengal. They are : — 

1. Halayudha of Dakshina, Rddhi 

Dr. Hiralal supplies the following particulars about this 
Halayudha : — 

‘ On the inner side of the maiyiapa wall of the Amaresvara 
temple (at Mandhata, Nimar Dist., C.P.) there are long records in 
Sanskrit verses, but they do uot afford any historical data. They 
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are prayers to the gods, or eulogies of the goddess Naritiada. One of 
these, having 64 verses, was composed b^^Halayudha, a resident 
of Navagrama in Dakshina Rarhi. The record is dated on Kartika 
Vadi 13 of Samvat 1120 or A.D. 1063.’ {Inscr. in the C.P. and Berar, 
2nd edn., p. 84.) 

There is still a village named Navagrama in paragana Bhurshut 
in the district of Hughly. This Bhurshut is no doubt the same as 
Bhurisreshthi in Dakshina Radha, w^here Bhatta Srtdhara completed 
his commentary- named Nydyakandali on Paddrthapravesa, under 
the patronage of the Kayastha king Pandudasa, in Saka 913=991 
A.D. This Bhurisreshthi in Radha is also mentioned in the Prabodha- 
Candrodaya of Krsnamisra, which was performed at the court of 
the Candella king Kirtivarman about 1065 A.D. 

The date of the inscription, Sarhvat 1120, has been interpreted 
as the Vikrama era by Dr. Hiralal. We are inclined to take it 
as the ^aka era, because Halajmdha was a resident of Bengal, where 
this era w'as current at the time. If our surmise is correct, the 
date becomes equivalent to 1198 A.D., when king Laksmanasena 
was reigning in Bengal. 

2. Haldyudha, one of the first kullns of the Rddhl Brahmans 

One of the first Radhi Brahmans, made hulrn b}' king Ballala- 
sena, is Halayudha of the Catati or Catta gani and Kasyapa gotra. 
The Brahmans of this Chatta gani, now'-a-days, are knowm as Chatto- 
padhyayas. As he was one of the first kulms, he must have been 
a contemporarj’ of Ballalasena, but according to the Mahdvamsa of 
Dhruvanandamisra, he was also present at the court of his son 
Laksmanasena. We shall presently see that he cannot be identical 
with Halayudha, the author of the Brdhmanasarvasva. 

We, however, think that he is the same as Halaj-udha, No. i. 
Both are Radhi, i.e. the residents of Rai^a. According to our 
interpretation of the date of the above inscription, they are con- 
temporary' too. Now the question is ; did he go to Mandhata simply 
on a pilgrimage or settled there ? We think the latter, for although 
Dhruvananda could only give the name of his son, no further 
particulars are given about him or his descendants. This is in 
favour of the supposition that he left the country. But w'h^' did 
he leave Bengal and when ? He must have left before 1198 A.D., 
that is, immediately before or after the fall of Nudiah, which event 
took place some time between 1193 and 1205 A.D. It may be due 
to the panic created by the currency of the prophesy that the 
country would fall into the hands of the Turks, or due to the fall 
of his patron. Now, another question arises : w'hy did he go to a 
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distant province like Malava, instead of to a neighboirring place? 
It may be that some of his relations had already settled there, for 
we find that Brahmans from Bengal settled in that part of’ the 
country-- as early as 982 A.D. (List of Exhibits, 150th Anniversary of 
Foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 9). We also find that 
Brahmans from Navagrama migrated to Mandliata even as late as 
1260 A.i). (E.I., Vol. IX, pp. ii/ff.). 

5. Haldyudha, the author of the Brdhmam-sarvasva and 

other ivorks 

Of ail Halayudhas, he is the best known for his works on various 
sitbjects. In the Brahmana-sarvasva he has given an account of 
himself and his parents. His fatlier Dhananjaya was l^orn in the 
family of sage Vatsya. He was tlie Dhannadhyaksha of the king 
and a great sacrificer (yajvana). About himself he says that in 
his early years he was Rdja-panditu, in youth Mahd-mahaitara, and 
in advanced years the Dharmddhikdra. In the colophons of the 
inantisaripts of Brahmana-sarvasva in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal he has been described as ‘ Avasathika ’ . i.e. in 
charge of the sacrificial hall. 

Some identify him with Halayudha No. 3, mentioned above. 
This cannot be, for he belonged to the Vatsya gotra, -while No. 2, 
we have seen, belonged to the Kasyapa goira. Again, their fathers’ 
names are also different. The father of No. 2, according to the 
Mahdvarhsa, was Nando. The Tagores of Calcutta also claim the 
author of the Brahmana-sarvasva as one of their forefathers. This 
also is incorrect. For the Tagores are of the ^andilya gotra, not 
Vatsya. Besides, their Halayudha is of much later date than this 
one. 

There is also a misconception about the section of Bengal 
Brahmans to which he belonged, Some say that he belonged to the 
Vaidika section. Their argument in support of this supposition is 
that he, in the chapter on Vedddhyayana-Veddrthajndna-prnsamsd 
of his Brahmana-sarvasva, has said that the Radhiya and the 
Varendra Brahmans do not read the Vedas, but they obtain some 
knowledge of them by their discussion as to what is to be done or 
not to be done in a sacrifice. They say that if Halayudha was either 
a RacBii or a Varendra he would not have written about his own 
section in this way. Therefore he was a Vaidika. This gratuitous 
insult to the character of the savant is not at all justifiable. For 
he has not spared the Vaidikas either. He says that the Utkalas 
(the modern Dakshinatya Vaidika Brahmans, whose forefathers 
are said to have come from Orissa) and the Paichatyas read the 
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Vedas, biit do not know the import of it. Now, if we follow their 
argument, the conclusion is irresistible that Halayudha did not 
belong to any of the four sections of the high class Brahmans of 
Bengal. We shall presently see that this is far from the truth. 
What Halayudha tried to emphasize is that the Vedas should be 
read, not only studied, but their import should be understood. 
This is palpable also from the name of the chapter, viz. ‘ Veia-^ 
dhyayana-V edarthajnana-pyasamsd’ , i.e. ‘eulogy- of the study of the 
Vedas and knowledge of their meaning He found this wanting in 
Bengal ^ and tried to re^dve it. He had no intention to unduly 
praise or revile anj' sections of Brahmans of his time. 

Now let us see if we can find out to which section he himself 
belonged. Speaking of his mother, he writes — 

‘ Gocchasandl-daivatam-Alaya-mati-dhairya-sampaddm vasatih \ 
Prakrtir—iva payama=:pumsas~iasy=dbliud~yajvano-gyhim n ’ 

i.e. Ala3'a, like the goddess of the Gocchasandi [kiila), was the home 
of intellect, patience and wealth. Like Pvakrti to Payama-Pnrusa 
she became the wife of that sacrifice!' (Dhananjaya). But what is 
Gocchasandi-fei^^rt ? We find that Gocchasi or Gocandi is one of 
gdni of the Varendra Brahmans of the Bharadvaja^o^ya. These 
are no doubt the corrupt forms of Gocchasandi. This clearly proves 
that Halayudha's mother -was a lady of the Varendra section. 
We hope, we shall not be wrong to infer from this that his father 
also belonged to the same section. Although the Radhi and the 
Varendras are descended from the same forefathers, it is clear from 
Halayudha’s own statement that the^^ were separate communities 
by that time and ceased to have inter-marriages. So Halayudha 
was neither a Radhi nor a Vaidika Brahman, but a Varendra. 

4. Avallika Pandita Halayudha 

This Halayudha figures as a donee in the Sahitya-Parisat Copper- 
Plate of Visvarupasena. He belonged to the Vatsya gotra with 


' It is apparent from the statement of Halayudha that tiie true Vedic studies 
’.vith knowledge declined among the Bengal Brahmans in his time, although ^\•e 
find glotving descriptions of ritualistic performances here and there. This cleaily 
shows that the knowledge of the \'edic mantras was not a criterion for coufeniiig 
on the Kulinisra by the king Ballalasena. Neither was the knowledge of the ritu- 
als, lor in that case we would ha^•e seen Halayudha, an dvasthika, and his father 
Dhanafijaya, a yajvana, among the Knlhts. Further, these two qualifications do 
not find place among the claimed for the Kiilins. Ballalasena was a 

Tmirika. Naturally he would honour the Tdntrikas. So, we are afraid, the word 
• Kullna of the Kulinism in Bengal, should be interpreted in its second sense, i.e. 
a worshipper of Sakti, according to the left hand ritual' {Snvdasdgarii). 
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&vepmvaras, Aurva, Cj’-avana, Bhargava, Jamadagnya and Apiiuvat, 
and a student of a section of the Kanva iakha of the Yajurveda. 
He was a great-grandson of Haksmidharadevasarmman, grandson of 
Devadharadevasarmman, and sou of Adhya3^adevasarmnian. His 
epithet of Avallika differentiates him from Halayndlm Nos. 2 and 3, 
but the meaning of the term is not clear to us. Can it be a mistake 
of the scribe for ' Avantika ’ ? If so, he must have come from 
Avanti. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


INDRAMITRA AND BRAHMAMITRA 

A short time ago I had occasion to study the ‘Sunga Period ’ 
of the Ancient Histor^- of India. I naturally turned to the ‘ Political 
History of Ancient India ' by Dr. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri 
which is the book that is now generally read in India, at any rate 
in Bengal. On p. 270 of his third edition he says ; ' Names of two 
Mitra kings, Brahmamitra and Indramitra, are found engraved on 
two rail pillars at Bodh-Gaya as well as on coins discovered at 
Mathura and North Panchala’. Unfortunately he does not tell us 
to what publication he is indebted for his remark that the names of 
Brahmamitra and Indramitra are engraved on rail pillars at Bodh- 
Gaya. I thought that perhaps reference to this publication was 
inadvertently omitted in this edition. So I turned to p. 251 of the 
second edition. There too no reference has been given though the 
passage in question occurs there. I therefore turned to the first 
edition of Dr. Raj’-chaudhuri’s book where on pp. 211-212 is found 
precisely the same passage. Here, too, the necessar}' reference to 
the original source has been sadly omitted. I was thus compelled to 
turn to the ' Cambridge Histoiy^ of India Voi. I, to find out whether 
this book spoke of Brahmamitra and Indramitra at all. On pp. 526 
and 626 it speaks of Inscriptions on two rail piUars recording that 
they were presented by the queens of king indramitra and king 
Brahmamitra respectively. Curiously enough, even here, no re- 
ference to the original source has been given by Prof. E. J . Rapson 
both as Editor of the volume or ^ the specific writer of Chapter XXI. 
Now, this volume of the Cambridge Historj'’ was brought out in 

1922, whereas the first edition of Dr. Raychaudhuri’s book came m 

1923. It is possible that the latter scholar has made his statement 
on the authority of the Cambridge History, but one wonders why 
no reference to this publication at any rate was made by Dr. 
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Raychaudhuri in any of the editions of this book that are now 
before us. 

Anyhow, the original source to which Prof. Rapson and 
Dr. Raychaudhuri are indebted for the statement that they have 
made, has not been vouchsafed to us b}’ any one of these scholars. 
May I, therefore, humbly request them to make it known to us as 
early as possible in the pages of the Indian Cultme or some other 
Journal of repute ? I am, however, afraid to say with all due de- 
ference to them that Prof. Rapson and Dr. Raychaudhrrri obviously 
following him, have both gone wrong. For, if we can rely upon 
the ' List of Brahral Inscriptions ' of Prof. Liiders, we find that 
Nos. 943 and 944 speak of one Indragnimitra as being engraved in 
Bodh Gaya Coping-stone Inscriptions. But be it noted that the 
name here occurring is Indragnimitra, and not Indramitra, as 
asserted by Prof, Rapson and Dr. Raychaudhrxri. But w'hat about 
Brahmamitra ? I am rmable to trace this name in Prof. Liiders’ 
List. Can any scholar enlighten us on this point * ? 

Jyotish CH-tNOEA Gh.%.tak;. 


NOTES ON THE NAGARS 

(i) The Hdgars of Bengal 

Twenty-three j'ears ago Professor D. R. Bhandarkar pointed 
out that there was a racial identity or rather affinity between the 
Kayasthas of Bengal and the Nagar Brahmans of Bombay, Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. When he expressed that opinion he had not before 
him any better evidence than the similarity in their surnames. 
Not long after Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda published his 
' Indo-Ar^’an Races ’ in which he demonstrated the practicability 
of Prof. Bhandarkar’s theory by anthropometrical measurements. 
A few 3’’ears back we happened to interest ourselves in this subject, 
and published, after some preliminary studies, a paper entitled 


^ For the needed references the writer may be referred to Vol. II of Barua’s Gaya 
and Buddha-Gaya (Indian Research Institute Publications, Fine Arts vSeries, Fio. 4 ), 
Book III, containing the latest edition of the Bodh-Gaya Railing inscriptions. These 
references will at once convince him that the name of Indragnimitra occurs not only 
on two pieces of coping but also on one of the rail-posts. As for the name of Brabiua- 
mitra, it looms large in Xagadevi’s inscription on the Yaksa pillar of the same 
Railing.— B.M.B. 
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‘Grant of Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa and the Nagar Brahmans ’ 
in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 1930, pp. 6ff., in which we made 
an attempt to prove by means of epigrajiliic and other evidences 
that Nagar Brahmans existed in Bengal so far back as the fifth 
century A.D. This led Prof. Bhandarkav to study the questioii 
over again in the light of the mass of evidence which had accumulated 
since the loublication of his article in 1911 A.D. The result was his 
second article entitled ‘ The Nagar Brahmans and the Bengal 
Kayasthas covering over twenty-six pages of the Indian Anti- 
quary, 1932, pp. 41-55 and 61-72. In this he has marshalled his 
facts and figures, drawn from various sources, in a most conrdiicing 
manner. 

A recent examination of the existing anthropometric data 
by Mr. Ghur^'e also ' suggests a high degree of racial likeness between 
the Kayasthas and the Brahmans of Bengal and the Nagar Brahmans 
of Gujarat ’. {Census of India, 1931, Vol. V, Pt. I — Report, 
Chap. XII, para, 543, pp. 471-2.) The Census authorities also have 
accepted the conclusions of the Professor and say : ‘ It is now 
generally admitted that the Ka>-asthas as a caste did not come into 
existence until a comparatively late period, and that the word 
previously indicated an executi\-e, administrative, judicial or clerical 
officer of government and there seems also to be a fair measure of 
agreement that the Brahmans, as was natural, contributed a high 
proportion to the class of Kayasthas and consequently various 
groups from which the caste was formed.’ [Ibid.) 

Not till recently before our visit to Rajshahi we had any 
knowledge of an excellent piece of evidence about the Nagars 
ill Bengal. There we came to know that a cultivating caste of the 
name of Nagar lived in Maldah. In the latest census report the 
Nagars are said to have numbered 16,614, which 14.35^ were 
found in Maldah alone. Risle^’’ in his Castes and Tribes of Bengal 
seems however to have associated these Nagars with Bihar, where 
one of the divisions of the Nagara caste is called Bhatoagar. Strangely 
enough, this is also a sub-caste name of the Ka5’’asthas of north 
India to the west of Bengal. Bhattanagar, again, is one of the old 
sectional names of the Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat. [Ndgarotpatti, 
P- 59 j hy G. S. Pancholi.) The presence of the Nagar caste in 
Bengal leaves, therefore, no doubt of the fact that a tribe called 
Nagar came to Bengal in swarms, settled down there, and was merged 
into the different strata of the Bengali population. 

Enquiries at Maldah about the Nagars of Bengal brought us 
the information that fchej' w'ere divided into the two sections : Kanai 
and Paisa ; and further, one member of that communit}', Durga- 
charan Mandal by name, so far as we can remember it, further 
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informed us that Kauai and Paisa * were also knowm as _ Krshnaura 
and Prshnaura, This is indeed a very interesting piece of information 
W'hich cannot lightly be brushed aside as mere similarity in names. 
These two sectional names obvious^' correspond to the Krshnora 
and Prshnora ® divisions of the Nagar Brahmana communitj^ m 
Girjarat and Kathiawar. It is indeed very strange that these 
names should have persisted among the Nagars of Bengal, though 
separated from their brethren in Western India, not onh' by a long 
distance but also by a long period of time. 

There is yet another interesting piece of iufonnation we have 
been able to gatlier. The full caste council of the Nagars of Bengal 
is called Chaurail, i.e. eighty-four. It is curious indeed that 
according to the BrahmanotpaUi-mdiianda, a compilation containing 
the traditional and other accounts of the origin of the different 
tribes of Brahmans, the original nmnber of the gotras of the Nagar 
Brahmans was eighty-four. Twelve seceded from them and went 
over to Kotyarka 'tlHha. There they came to be known as 
Khadayata Brahmans (pp. 60-61). The remaining seventy-two 
again correspond to the seventy-tw'o of the Bengal Kayasthas, 
colloquially known as ' Bdhdttare Kdyeth ' . 

(ii) The Maithil Grhastha Brahmans 

Kisley in his Tribes and Castes of Bengal divides the Maithil 
or Tirhutia Brahmans into five hM^ergamous sections, viz.^ Srotriya 
or Sroti, Jog, Panjibandli, Nagar and Gaiwar (p. 21, Appd.^. I). There 
is a colonv of Maithil Brihmans in Maldah, who call themselves 
Grhasthas.® This reminds us of the two endogamous sub-divisions, 
viz., Biiiksu or Bhiksuka and Grhastha, among the Badnagara, 
ViSnagara and Sathodra sections of the Gujarat and Kathiawar 
Nagar Brahmans. But these Grhasthas of Maidah do not call them- 
selves Nagars. The Maithils of ilaldah however are generally the 
priests of the Nagar caste, though now-a-days other sections of the 
Brahmans are also found to officiate as their priests. Our informa- 
tion about the Maithil Brahmans of Maldah has been supplied by 
Ml-. Praniatha Nath Misra, B-L.. Pleader and Vice-Chairman of the 
District Board. Maldah. Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, 


' Palsai is a gaci Oi the Radlil Brahmans of Bengal. Palshikar or P.'ilshe is a 
sub-sect of the ilaharastra Brahmans, principally found in the Thaiia district. They 
are considered to ha\’e come from Gujarat. (Enthoven’s Cartes avd Tribes 0/ 
Bo’iibir: Prfsidejicy. Vol. I. p. 34S-) 

- Pisnoras are not found in Gujarat — iio\v-a-days. {Ibid., p. 236.) 

2 Gri'.astha is a synonym for Babhan. They call themseh'es Bhumihar or 
iand-holder Brahmaiy (Risley's Casics and Tribes of Bengal, Vol. II, App. I.) 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE PRATIHARAS 

One of the main branches of the Giurjara tribe is believed to 
be the Pratiharas, aboirt whom several inscriptions supply us with 
information. Maiiv scholars, like Campbell, Jackson, D. R. 
Bhandarkar, and V. A, Smith are upholders of tins view. But 
recently this view of their Gurjara origin has been challenged and 
criticized bv Dr. D. C. Ganguly {I.H.Q., Vol. X, p. 337 S.y That 
the Pratiharas belonged to the Gurjara tribe_ is proved beyond all 
doubt by such expressions as, e.g. ‘Gurjara-Pratihar-anvaya' 
occurring in the inscription of one Mathanadeva (E-p. Ind., Vol. Ill, 
p. 266) . According to him the expression means not ‘ Pratihara clan of 
the Gurjara tribe ’ but ‘ the Pratihara family of the Gurjara country 
Evidentl3^ the word ‘ Gurjara’ in this expression is taken by him in the 
sense of, not ‘ the Gurjara tribe or race ’ but ‘ the Gurjara country ’. 
But does ‘ Gurjara ’ ' bear this signification so far as this word is 
concerned in this inscription ? For, a little further on, in line 12 occur 
the words ' Etat-pratyasanna-Srl-Gurjjara-vahita-samasta-ksetra- 
sametah ’ which Kielhorn rightly translates by ‘ together with all 
neighbouring fields, cultivated by the Gurjaras ’. This death’ shows 
that the term 'Gurjjara ’ denotes a people, or, rather a tribe or race, 
because cultivators themselves were the GurjJaras. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that the tribe of Gurjjara is not extinct m India, 
but is found in places as the cultivator of the land also. If in the 
Rajor inscription the meaning of the word ‘Gurjjara’ has thus been 
made quite clear by the expression, Gurjjara-vdhita-saniasta-ksetra, 
etc., if, in other wor^, ' Gurjjara ’ here signifies the Gurjjai'a tribe or 
race, is it not somewhat strange that the word in the same inscrip- 
tion should be taken at another place to mean the Gurjjara country 
as Dr. Ganguly has no doubt done in the expression ‘ Gui-j.ipa- 
Pratihar-anvava ’ ? What appears to me clear is that tlie Gurjjara 
tribe had at this time, that is, in V.E. 1016, ocaipied the northern 
part of Rajputana in such swarms that they became the cultivators 
of the soil. In fact, this was pointed out by Prof. Bhandarkar 
long ago in his paper on 'the Gurjjara’, from which the following 
may be quoted : — 


* Dr. Ganguly is not the first to express this view. The same view was pro- 
pounded some time ago by Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya in his History of Medi<zviil 
Hindu India, Vol. II, as pointed out by Mr. Dasaratba Sarina (I.H.Q-, Vol. X, 
p. 582). No scholar, however, thinks seriously of his book, because Mr. Vaidya 
display's here the spirit of advocac}’, and not the judicial frame of mind. See, e.g., 
what Sir. Nihananjan Ray has proved about him and his views in the Ann . Bhand. 
Ori. Res. Ins., Vol. XIT, pp. 121-22. The same obsessment is perceptible in the 
book of Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha. 
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' Again, a stone inscription has been piiblished by Dr. Kielhorn 
of a king named Mathanadeva (A.D. g6o), who is described as 
belonging to the Gurjjara Pratihara dynasty. His capital was 
Rajyapura, modern Rajor in Alwar State, where the stone inscrip- 
tion was found. Mathanadeva was therein represented to have 
granted to tlie god Lachchhukesvara, the village of VyaghrapStaka, 
together with neighbouring fields, cultivated by the Gurjjaras. 
It is thus plain that Mathanadeva, himself a Gurjjara and belonging 
to the Prarihara family, held sway over a territory corresponding 
to the present Alwar State and that this territory was occupied 
by the Gurjjaras as they appear to have been the agricultural class 
there’ (J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XXI, p. 416). 

But Dr. Gar^uly does not stop here. He has quoted passages 
from other inscriptions also to show that the Gurjjara, by itself, 
was the name of a country. He, thus, cites the following passage 
from the Nausiri grant of Pulakeisin dated 738-9 A.D, : 

Saindhava-Kacchella-Saurdsp'a-Cdvotaka-Maurya-GurjarMi~mjye,Qic. 

But how the word 'Gurjjara’ in this passage can mean the 
Gurjara country, we cannot understand. Gurjjara on the other 
hand has been preceded b}' Cdvotaka, Maurya, which are the names 
of clans. It is again immediately succeeded by the word XdirdjyL 
This grant is here referring to the kingdoms of the Cdvotakas, Maurj’as, 
and the Gurjjaras. It will thus be seen that in this passage Gurjjara, 
by itself, far from denoting the Gurjjara country, denotes rather 
the Gurjjara dan like the Cdvotakas, and the Mauiy'as. In fact, there 
is no clear evidence to show that the word ' Gurjara ’ like ' Malava ’ 
denoted not only a tribe but also a country. 

He then proceeds to define the territory corresponding to the 
‘ Gurjjaratra-bhumi ’ (Daulatpur Ins. and etc.) and concludes by say- 
ing ; ‘ In this circumstance the country of the Gurjjara is to be taken 
to have extended from at least Didwana in the west to Rajor in 
the east, comprising the western part of the Jodhpur State, and the 
whole of the States of Jaipur and Alwar'. But he apparently 
forgets that the same thing was pointed out years ago by 
Prof. Bhandarkar in J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XXI, p. 414. By the bye, 
we may ask Dr. Ganguly on which grounds exactly, he says that 
some parts of Jaipur and Alwar were comprised in this 'Gurjjaratrd- 
bhumi ’ ? Maglana with which Mangalanaka has been identified is 
surely 28 miles from Didwana, not NNE from it as asserted by 
Kielhorn but SSE as any detailed map of the Jodhpur State will 
show. See also Prog. Rep. We^t Circle, 1906-7, p. 40. 

Such is the line of arguments pursued b}' Dr. Ganguly in bis 
paper ‘ On the Origin of the Pratihara Dynasty ’. We have carefully 
gone into it, and are convinced that be has therein said nothing 
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which will upset the conclusion of Jackson and D. R. Bhandarkar. 
namely, that the Pratiharas belonged to tlie Gurjjara race. 
It is not therefore necessary to go further into the other arguments 
he has adduced to demolish the theor5^ Before, however, we close 
this note, we may perhaps take a passing notice of what he has 
said about the expressions G'lirjjarcsvara-pati and Gnrjjar&svanx 
occurring in the Baroda plate of Rastrakuta Karka, Ciiief of Rita. 
He saj's that the former denotes Vatsaraja’s successor, Nagabliata 11 , 
and the second, his fcudatorj% So according to Dr. Gangul}- the 
prince who was ' evilly intoxicated hy conquering the lord of the 
Vanga and the lord of the Gauda ’ was not the sovereign Nagabhata 
II, but onh^ his subordinate chief ! We do not quite understand why 
the tw’o expressions must necessarily denote two different iirdividuals. 
Cannot Guyjjarcsvara-pati be understood to mean not ‘ master of 
the lord of Gurjjara ’ as understood by Dr. Ganguly, not ‘ the leader 
of the lords of the Gurjjaras’ as translated by Fleet, but by ' the 
prince of the Gurjjaras who was the overlord 

The September issue of the I.H.Q. contains a note on ^Origin of 
the Pratiharas’ by Mr. Mankad. ‘That the Pratiharas were 
originally Brahmanas, says he, was incidentally proved by Mr. Mehta 
in his book ‘ Mevadana Guhilo ’ published in 1933, by quoting the 
Mandor inscription of Bauka and two Ghatiyala inscriptions of 
Kakkuka, brother of Bauka. But may I point out here that this 
was done years ago by D. R. Bhandarkar, in his ‘ P'oreign Elements 
ill the Hindu Population’ published in Ind. Ant., 1911, pp. 7~37, and 
later on, by Mr. J. C. Ghosh in his paper ‘ The Padihiras ’ published 
in the same journal in 1931, p. 239. 

(Miss) Bhramar Ghosh. 


THE CASTE OF THE SATAVAHANA RULERS 
OF THE DECCAN 

Scholars are at variance in regard to the real origin of the 
^atavahana rulers of the Deccan, who rose to the height of power, 
after the downfall of the Suhgas. It is an undoubted fact that they 
were not foreigners in India, but quite an indigenous power of the 
Deccan. Neither the accounts of the Puranas nor the epigraphical 


^ \\ e do not quite understand why he has taken the ' Gujjar«vara-pati ’ to be 
NSscbhatall, instead of his fatherVatsarajaas taken by Jackson. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
and others. 
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evidence of the time yields anj’ happy result about their caste, and 
hence the conflicting views come for^val•d. 

The incidental references found in some of the Satavahana 
inscriptions, instead of clearing the point of tlieir origin, rather make 
the question somewhat hazy. Scholars like Senart and Biihler 
are of opinion that the ^atavahanas were undoubted!}’ BrahmaJ3.s by 
caste. In explanation of the fact, it has been pointed out first 
b}' them that the metronymics used by these rulers, such as 
' Gautami Madhari, Vasisthi, are clearly derived from Brahmanic 
gotras. Secondly, in support of their view, they draw attention to 
two passages of an inscrijjtion ^ found on the back wall of the veranda 
in Cave No. 3 at Nasik. The first of these which begins with line 
5 is Khatiya-dapa-mdna-madanasa, ‘ of king Gautamiputi'a Satakarni 
who humbled the pride and conceit of the Ksatriyas From this, 
it has been inferred that Gautamiputra could not have been a 
Ksatriya, for, if he had belonged to Ksatriya caste, there would 
have been 110 propriety in his saying that he suppressed the prowess 
and conceit of the Ksatri\-as. Then, what caste does he belong to ? 
He must, therefore, be either one of the three, namely. Brahman, 
\’aisya or Sudra. Again, the Nasik inscription throw’s some further 
light on the point, We are, thus, referred to a second passage in the 
inscription, namely, EKABAJiHAiiTASA. Biihler translates the ex2>res- 
sion by 'of him who alone (was worthy of the name of) a Braiiman ’ } 
Senart also renders the passage as ‘ the unique Brahman ’.® Both 
the scholars take the w'ord ‘ bahmana ’ in the sense of Brahman and 
they are apparently of the view that those rulers are Brahmans by- 
caste. 

But, it is worthy of note that their Brahmanic origin can be 
easih’ questioned and, after all, one camiot be definitely certain aborrt 
this origin. Some scholars oppose the view of their Brahmanic 
origin by criticizing the above two passages of the epigraph and 
offering new inter^rretations of them. Thus they say, that the 
W’ord ' bahmana ' of the passage ' ekabahmanasa ' may stand not only 
for ‘ Brahmana ’ but also for ' Brahmanya ' the only supporter of 
the Brahmans’* (R. G. Bhandarkar) or ‘the only holy man'* 
(Bhagwanlal Indraji) . 

In criticism of tlie second passage it is possible to say that as the 
Satavahanas are rej^resented to have humbled the Ksatriyas, the 
utmost that this statement can prove is that the}- w-ere not Ksatxi}-as. 

^ Ep. hid.. Vol. 8, p. 60. 

^ Arch. Siirv. West, hid., Vol. 4, p. liO. 

® tp. hid.. Vol. S, p. 60. 

■* Trans. Inter. Cong. Ori., 1S74. pp. 310-I1. 

•' Boiiih. Casdieer. Vol. i&, pp. 55J, 554. 
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It does not necessarily prove that they were Brahmans, and thus the 
prop in support of their Brahmanic origin becomes weak. How, 
then, are we to explain tlie passage Khatiya-dapa Mana-madanasa 
of tlie Nasik praiasti ? Even, if we use the word Khatiya iu the 
sense of Ksatriya caste, the passage before us proves at the most 
that the king Gautaniiputra was not a Ksatriya ; but not necessarily 
that he was a Bralnnin. 

But is it, however, the only sense of the word Ksatri^-a ? No, 
the word can be interpreted otherwise also, and is possibly preg- 
nant with a valuable piece of historical fact. It may well convey 
the sense of the ' Ksatriya tribe The history of the tribe is well 
known, especially about the time of Alexander. Gautaniiputra 
must have put down this tribe just as his contemporarj' rival 
Rudradanian did the Yaudheyas of his time.‘ In the accounts 
of the foreign waiters and in the Sanskrit literature some account 
of the tribe is fouiid. Thus, Arrian who wrote a history of the 
invasion of Alexander says that when the Macedonian Emperor 
laid camp near the confluence of the Chenab and the Indus, 
these people lived as an independent tribe. Alexander, we are 
told, reduced to submission and received deputies and presents 
from tlie ' Xathroi ' tribe. ^ The same tribe is apparentl 5 ' mentioned 
as Khatriaioi by Ptolemy.” This tribe then held territory between 
the Ravi and Beas, with their caihtal at Saiigala. Thus, we find 
that in the time of Ptolemy, this tribe had proceeded to the north- 
eastern part of the Punjab and settled there. 

The tribe is very possibly the same people mentioned by 
Kautilva in the passage Kdinbhoja-Surdstra-Ksairiya-3ren\'adayo 
vd?id-iastr-opajlvinah. I)r. Sliamasa,stri translates the passage by 
taking the word Ksairiy(i-3rcni to be one word meaning ' corporation 
of warriors’. Mr. K. P. Jayasw'al was the first to point out that the 
Ksatriyas were a people just like the Kambojas and the Surastras, 
whose chief occupation w’as industry and agriculture.* They are no 
doubt the ' Kshattri ’ described in the Manusmrti, and the Ksatriyas 
of the later inscriptions. The Ladnu inscription ° of Sadharana . while 
describing liis genealogy, states that in a village named ' Ui ’ there 
lived a Ksatriya of the Kasyapa golra named Bhtivanapala. Similarly, 
in the genealogy of lus mother, it is also mentioned that his mother 
was also a Ksatriya of Srimad gotra and his lather-in law’s ancestor 
is described as a Ksatriya. One point to be noticed here is that 


'■ McCrindIc's Anc. hid. — Its Invasion hy Alex., p. 156. 
^ Ind. Ant., Vol. 13, p. 360. 

* Ep. Ind., Vol. 8, p. 44. 

* Hutdu Polity, p. 60. 

® Ep. Ind., Vol. 12, p. 23. 
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the Ksatrh-as of the epigraph also used the Brahmanic gotras. 
From the text of the inscription it api)ears that they are represented 
by the Khatris of the present da}’. These people are still found spread 
over an immense area in the north-west of India from the Hiudukusb 
to Bengal and from Nepal to Gujarat. It will, thus, be seen that this 
tribe may rvell have been the Ksatriyas w'hose pride and conceit 
Gautamiputra is said to have crushed down. 

On tire other hand, the same Nasik inscription refers to 
another passage where Gautami Balasri is called, Rajarisi-vadhu- 
sadaiii akhilam amividhiyamand, wliolly conforming to the title 
'wife of the ro3’al sage’. Now, the v^ord Rdjarisi is alwaj'S taken 
in contradistinction to Brahmara, ‘ a Brahman sage ’. Therefore, 
the very use of the term Rajarsi is enough to show' that the 
Sat.av.^haka rulers never claimed tlremselves to be Bii.AHM.ARSi. 
As they were a ruling class, thej' take pride in calling themselues 
Rajarsis, 

All these criticisms when taken together make the Brahmanic 
origin of the Satav.ahanas w'eak and shak}'. 

(Miss) Bhr.amar Ghosh. 


VI§NUPADA-GIRI 

The question is not a new one. Several scholars before us have 
tried to locate it. in connection with the IVIihraulI (Delhi) Iron Pillar, 
w’bich is said to have been originally erected on the Visnupada-giri. 
The attempts of the earlier investigators were more or less specula- 
tions. Mr. Chintaharau Chakravarty was the first to take advantage 
of tlie references to it in the epics and the Pitranas. In his opinion, 
Visnupada must be the bathing ghat in Hardwar, where Hati 
ke carana is now exhibited, or, somewhere in the vicinitj' {An. 
Bhand. Or. Res. Imi., Vol. VIII, 1927, pp, 172^.). Three years 
later, Mr. K. P, JaA'asw'al opined that it was ^ probabi}' in the 
Himalayas near or above Hardw'ar which is reputed as Visnu-padl ' 
{J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XVIII, p. 31). There is no mention of Mr. 
Chakravart}' in this last article, though the conclusion is the same. 
Let us therefore see how Mr. Chakravarty himself arrived at liis 
conclusion. 

The earliest reference to Visnupada is found in the Rgveda 
(I. 23-16), W'here three strides of Visnu are .spoken of. Yaska, in 
interpreting it, quotes Aurnavabha, who says : — 

Samdrohane Visnupade Gayasirasi. 
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Dui'gacarya explains it thus : — 

Samdrohane Udayagirau udyan padam^ekam nidhaite 1 
pade madhyandine’ niarikse 1 Gayaiifafiy=ast(iihgirau iti Aiirnavdbha 
dcdryo manyate 1 

From tliis statement, we can learn this much that Visnupada 
was somewhere between the easternmost [Udayagiri) and the western- 
most points [Asiagiri) of the country knowm at the time of Aurna- 
vablia. Yaska has quoted Aitrnavabha ; so he was earlier than 
Yaska, who was again earlier than Pairini (c. 700 B.C,). This 
Anmavabha may be the pupil of Kaimdinya, a teacher mentioned 
in the Brhaddranyaka-XJ panisad (IV. 5, 26, Madhyandina Recension). 
AiiN'how he rvas ver>- aucient. 

Visnupada has been said to be in aiUariksa, which means tlie 
sky or atmosphere. If so, Visnupada must be some luminaiy or 
star, or some imaginary spot. Let us see if antariksa was used in 
anv other sense. One such is indeed found in the Mahdbhdrata 
(Vanaparva, Ch. 83}, which reads 

‘ Prthivydm ydni tlrthdnl antariksacardni ca 1 
nadyo hradds=iaddgdi-ca sarva-prasravandni ca (i 193 ’ 

‘ Prthivydm Naimisam tirihain—antarikse ca Puskaram j 203 ’ 

As Puskara in the antarlksa is not imaginary, so Visnupada in 
the antariksa need not be considered imaginary. What is it then ? 
It is neither river, nor lake, nor pool, nor spring, nor even prihivi. 
We think here prihivi should be taken as the ‘ plains ' and antarlksa, 
as a high peak of some mountain almost reaching up to the sky. 
So Visnupada-giri means a mountain peak, which is the place of 
Vimu or which bears Iiis foot-print. 

It may be mentioned here that Visnu in the Rgveda mentioned 
above meant the Sun god, but in the epic period he was transformed 
into Visnu, the second god of the Hindu Trinity, the preserver, 
and so Visnupada, the pada of the Vamana avatdra of this Visnu. 
Gadura, in describing the important places of the Nortli to Gaiava, 
speaks of the Gangadvara, then the Kailasa, then the birth place 
of the ten apsarases, or the heavenly nymphs, and then the Visnupada, 
■created by Visnu, while covering the three worlds. {Mahdbhdrata, 
Udyogaparva,’ Chap, iii, Vs. 16-21}. Mr. Chakravarty quoting 
the last verse remarks that ' from the context in which the verse 
occurs the hill appears to have been somewhere near the Kailasa 
range and not far from Gangadvara or Haradvara 

From the description nothing can be gathered about the distances 
of the places mentioned, but it is clear that they are all in the north, 
and that the Gangadvara and Visnupada are two different places. 
Mr. Chakravarty has lost sight of this important fact and was thus 
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led to a wrong conclusion. Gangadvara is no doubt the same as 
Haradvara, for we find that Kanakhala has been mentioned imme- 
diately after the Gangadvara (Ibid., Vanaparva, Ch. 84, Vs. 27-30). 
Again Gangadvara is not a hill, but the name of the place where the 
Gangs enters the plains. So Gangadvara cannot be the ^'isuupada- 
giri, which must be a high peak of mountain. This we have ahead}' 
pointed out above. The Ganga (=Visnupadi) is said to have 
originated from the feet of \’isnn, but that event did not occitr 
on the earth (Brahma-piiranu, Ch. 74, V. 58). Hari ke caraita 
must be a later innovation of the Vaisnavas, who changed tiie 
name of Haradvara to HaridvSra. The Gaiiga in her descent to 
earth first came in contact with Hara and not Hari. We must not 
fail to notice one very important point in this connection, which 
did not strike Mr. Chakravarty. If Visnupada was identical with 
the Gangadvara, the most sacred river Ganga and ablutions therein 
would surely not have gone unraentioned, in this or any passages 
about Visnupada. 

In the Rdtndyana (II. 6S. 18-19) occurs the following verse 
about the locality of Visnupada : — 

‘ Yayuy=vuidhyena Valhikdn Suddmdnaiii ca parvatam 1 
Visnoh padatii preksavidnd Vipdsdm c=dpi ^dlmaliin a 

Mr. Chakravarty, quoting the above passage, identified Sudaman 
hill with the Siwalik range and with a view to identify Visnupada 
with the Gaiigadvara, extends the Valhika or rather the Vahika 
country to Kumauii. But it is beyond our comprehension how' he 
could ignore the fact that Msnupada was in the vicinity of the 
Vipasa and not of the Ganga. 

Although !Mr. Chakravarty quoted many passages fi'om the 
epics and the Puranas, he missed one very important passage of 
the Mahdbhdrafa (Vanaparva, Ch. 130, Vs. 8-10). which we quote 
below : — 

' etad=V isnupadam nduia drsyate ilrikam= uttamam i 
t’Sn rainyd VipdM ca uadi paraiiia-pdvam n 
aira vai piifra-sokena Vasistho bhagavdn^rsih \ 
Bandh-dtindnam nipaiUo Vipdiah punar=uUhiiah 11 
Kamira-mandalam c=aifam sarva—punyam-arindama 1 
inaharsibhii—c-adhytishitam pa^=edam bhrdirbhih saha h 

It is clear from the above that not only the Vipasa, but also 
the Kasmira-mandala was visible from the Visnupada. This shows 
that Visnuijada was on a hill on the Vipasa, not far from the Kasmira- 
mandala. Can this be said of the Gangadvara or Kumaun It 
appears tliat the \npasa had her source in the mountains of the 
Kasmira region in the time of the ancient Aryans (Jopison’s Hisioricai 
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Ailiis of India, No. 2). On emerging out of Kasmira into tlie 
country of the Saptasindhavah (Panjab) it has formed a sharp bend 
in the border of Gurdaspur and Kangra districts. Visnupada 
mav be somewhere there. 

' The Rdmdyana, we have seen, mentions first the Vahlikas (or 
rather V^ikas) then the Sudaman hill, then Viimupada and then the 
Vipasa. In the Mahabhdrata (Sabhapar\'a, Ch. 27, Vs. 11-23), 
vve find that Arjuna conquered the northern tribes of Sudaman, 
Pauravas, seven tribes of Mlecclias, Ksatriyas of Kasmira, Vahlikas, 
etc. The country of the last has l^een placed between the rivers 
Satadni (Sutlej) and Vipasa (Beas) in the east, and Parusni (Ravi) 
in the west, by Pargiter (map attached to An. Ind. Hist. Tmdn.). 
The Pauravas on the Parusni can be traced even in the time of the 
Rgveda {Ibid., p. 172). We find Porus (Paurava) in the neighbour- 
hood even in the time of Alexander. It is thus clear that all the 
places and the tribes mentioned in the Rdmdyana and the Mahd- 
bhdyata are found about the Vipasa and not near Hardwar. 

Recently Pandit Jaya Chandra VidA-alaiikara has located 
Visnupada ‘ in the Siwalak or the Solasingi range near the river 
Beas’ {J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XX, pp. 97-100). In support of his con- 
clusion he has quoted and relied upon a passage from the Rdmdyana, 
but it is strange that he does not mention the name of 
Mr. Chakravarty, though it was he who first pointed out the passage. 
Paiidit Vidyalahkara again has quoted some passages from the 
Mahabhdrata, but it is strange that none of these makes any mention 
of the Vipasa. The Mahabhdrata, however, does contain a passage, 
which shows that Visnupada was situated not far from the Beas. 
This has already been pointed out by us in this note above. The 
Pandit’s reference again to the Rgveda about the Vipasa is wrong. 
It is not ‘ III. 10 ’ but ‘ III, 33- 10 '• the Vipasa did not 

stop ' the progress of the Rgvedic king Sudas ', but of the sage 
Visvmnitra. The hymn, again, was not sung by Sudas's bard 
Vasistha, but bv Visvamitra. , 

Mr. Chakravarty has quoted passages from the Vayu-J)urana 
(XCIX. 102), the Harivamsa (X2&I, 45}, and the Mahabhdrata 
(XII. 29) to show that kings Dharmaratha and Ahga performed 
sacrifices on the Visnupada-giri and drank Soma with Indra. ’l^e 
former was a king of Ahga (Monghyr and Bhagalpur districts). His 
son Chitraratha is distinctly spoken of as a king of Champa {Ibid., 
Anusasanaparva, Ch. 42, Vs. 8 and 16). Auga also denotes the 
king of the countiy of that name. As such_ we can scarcely 
expect that they performed sacrifices on the Visnupada which is 
near the Vipasa, This Visnupada perhaps is not the one in Gaya 
mentioned in the Gayd-Mdhdtmya, because it is very doubtful if 
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there was any Visaupada in Ga^'S in the time of the Mahablidrata. 
In fact, we find no mention of it in the descriptions of Gaya in the 
Mahdbhdrata (Vaiiaparva, Chs. 84, 87, and 95). Possibly Gaya was 
a different country under a different king in the time of Ahga. 
Among tlie kings conquered by Mandhatd are Gaj'a and Anga 
{Ibid., ^Sntiparva, Ch. 29, V. 88). This king Gaya was in all pro- 
bability the king of Gaya, Thus the Visnupada, where Dharmaratha 
and Ahga performed sacrifices must be somewhere in the Af^a 
country. Where could it possibly have been ? Jlay it be the 
iMandara hill near Bhagalpur (ancient Champa), where there is a 
colossal image of Vamanadeva (N, L- De3''s Geo. Dictionan') ? It 
might har-e some connection with king Bali, father of Ahga. 

JOGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


DID NOT YAVANA DENOTE PERSIANS EVEN BEFORE 
THE SECOND CENTURY A.D.? 

Prof. Bhandarkar in his note on Kakavarna, son of ^isunaga, 
on pp. 16-17 of the Ind. Culture, says that the word ‘ Yavana ' in 
a passage of Sana’s Harsacariia, means the ‘ Persians ’ and not the 
Greeks, as it is geueralh* supposed. He holds that ' In early’ times 
Vavanas always denoted the Greeks, but, from the second century 
A.D. onwards, it seems to have been used to denote the Persians. 
Thus, the well-known Junagadh rock inscription of Rudradamana 
speaks of a Yavana prince called Tusaspa, which evidently is not a 
Greek but a Persian name. Similarlyy Kalidasa, in his Raghu- 
variisa (Canto 4, vs. 60-61) speaks of a people whom he calls both 
Parasikas (Persians) and Yavanas. When Bana, who lived in the 
seventh century, makes mention of the Yavanas we have thus most 
probably to understand “ the Persians ” by that term ’. And further 
according to him u’hen the commentator Samkaraj'a says that Kdka- 
varna had conquered the Yavanas, the latter could be no other 
than the Achemenians. 

It should, however, be noted that not long ago, Dr. E. J. Thomas, 
while writing on ‘ The Zoroastrian Influence of Earty Buddhism ’ 
[Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, pp. 279ff.), also came to the same 
conclusion, namely, that the Sanskrit word 'Yavana', though 
originally it denoted the Greeks, was used to denote the Persians 
even during the Achemenian domination of the Punjab and Sind. 
His ^■:e^v rests fully on the assumption that the word ' Yavana ’ 
was first introduced to the Indians through the Persians who first 
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catne in contact with the Greeks rather than with the Indians, and 
it is a well-known fact that the first foreign attack on India was 
made by the Persians. We thus find that it was the Persians, who 
first felt the necessity of coining tire word ‘ Yavaiia ’ to distinguish 
the Greeks in the Persian military service. Later on, when the 
Achemenians invaded the Ptrujab and Sind, Greek troops were 
stationed there. So, ‘ there was plenty of opportunity for the actual 
residents of India to become acquainted with the name, Yavana’. 
The Indians later on, applied the name to all these foreigners, whose 
military power was represented by these Yavanas, that is, to the 
Persians generally. Dr. Thomas further remarks that ‘ There 
would be nothing surprising that they should misapply or wrongly 
extend a tenn that they had learnt from the strangers who overran 
their country. In the same way, the Romans gave the name 
" German! ” to a large number of northern tribes, who knew nothing 
themselves about the appellation German and the name “Graeci” 
was used by the Romans to describe their eastern neighbours the 
Hellenes, possibly because, it was the name of the first Greek tribe 
they met witli ’. 

Moreover, Dr, Thomas is of opinion that in the inscriptions of 
Asoka, there are also some indications to prove that the word 
Yavana (under the Prikrit form Yona) does not necessarily' stand 
for the Greeks, as it is gratuitously assumed. He rightly says that 
‘ what conception of the Yonas Asoka had in his nrind, is naturally 
not easy to prove.’ According to Dr. Thomas, ' the Yonas men- 
tioned in the 5th and the 13th Rock Edicts appear to be a people, 
south of the Gandharas, where, it is possible, that the Greeks had 
settled after the expeditions of Alexander and Seleukos. But, it 
must be remembered that Darius I had held that province for nearly 
two centuries previously, and that the foreign element in it was 
more likely' to be predominantly Persian’. Similarly, the word 
‘ Yona ' in Aniiyako Yona-rdjd mentioned by Asoka both in the 
2nd and 13th R.E. may mean a different thing. Here, ‘ Yona- 
raja ’ need not stand for a Greek-ruler, because in the 13th R.E. 
Asoka mentions, along with Antiochus, four other kings two of 
whom, Antigonos of Macedonia and Alexander of Corinth (or pos- 
sibly of Epirus), were peculiarly Greek, but he does not call them 
Yona-rajas. Asoka applies it only to Antiochus II. Theos, who 
ruled over the Syrian empire. By ‘ Yona ’ Asoka obviously under- 
stands the people of this empire who were more probably^ of Persian 
descent than Greek. And he calls Antiochus Yona-raja, because 
the latter was the chief ruler of the ancient Persian empire. Thus, 
we find that even here. Dr. Thomas likes to take the word ‘ Yavana 
in the sense of ‘ the Persians ’ rather than ‘ the Greeks’. 
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I have thus drawn special attention to this view of Dr. E. J. 
Thomas, becanse it seems to have escaped the notice of Indian 
scholars though his paper has been published in the Df. Modi 
Memorial Volume. I should particularly like Asokan scholars to 
discuss this subject and ascertain what exactly Yoiia-rdjd of Asoka 
inscriptions means. 

(Miss) Bhramae Ghosh. 


KOSALA 

Here an attempt has been made to give an accoimt of the forma- 
tion and rise of Kosala. Kosala is known to the Buddhists as the 
land of the Kosala princes.^ These princes traced their descent 
from king Ikshvaku and belonged to the Solar race of the 
Kshatriyas. The Sakyas of Kapilavastu who founded a territory 
by the side of the Himalayas and were proud of their high birth and 
purity of blood used to derive their family prestige from their original 
home in Kosala and their connection with those princes, the ancient 
rulers of Kosala.'* The descent of those ruling princes of Kosala 
from Ikshvaku is equally borne out by the genealogies in the 
Ramayana as well as the Pur^as.® 

The Ramayana mentions indeed Ayodhya as the earlier capital 
of Kosala and Sravasti as its later capital, while one Pali Jataka 
speaks of a king of Kosala reigning in the city of Ayodhya, another 
J ataka of another king of the same country as reigning in the city 
of Saketa, and other Jatakas of other kings reigning in the city of 
Sravasti.* Thus all these references, taken together, would seem to 
point to Ayodhya as the first, to Saketa as the second, and to 
^ravastl as the third or last capital of the kingdom of Kosala. 


' Sumaf^ala-vilasini, I, p. 339 ; Kosala iiama janapacliiio raja-kuniara. Tesam 
iiivaso eko pi janapado rfilhssaddena Kosala ti vuccati. 

* Sutta-iiipata. pp. 73-4 : Buddha introduced himself to king Biinbisara as 
Ujum jauapado raja ffiniavantassa passato dhanawriyeiia sanipaimo Kosale.?ri 
niketino. .^dicca naina gotteiia, Saldya uama jatiya, tamha kula pahbajito ' mhi 

' ^ The expressioji ‘ Kosalesu niketino ' is not to l:)e taken literally as done by 
Rai Chaudhuri (PoUtical Histoiy, 3rd ed., p. 70), in the sense of ■ mliabitaiits ol 
Kosala The ^akyas in Buddha's time were not the inhabitants of Kosala. The 
Suttanipata commentary precisely explains it in the sense in whicli we have taken it. 
8 Rai Chaudhuri’s Political History, ed., pp. 71-2. 

* Rai Chaudhuri’s Political ilistovy, 3rd ed., p. 74. Cf.Ghata Jataka (uo. 454) 
and Nandiyamiga Jataka (no. 385). 
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Ayodhya became an unimportant town in Buddha’s time/ while 
both Saketa and ^ravastl stood out prominent among the then six 
great cities of India/. 

Both Dasaratha and Rama, who are extolled in tlie Ramayana 
as the rulers of Kosala, may find mention in some of the Vedic 
hymns but in none of them they are ‘ connected with either the' 
Ikshvaku family or with Kosala The desired connection is 
virtually denied" in the Pali Dasaratha-J ataka (Fausboll, J ataka. 
No. 461)/ The ancient Indian tradition of seven kii^s (satta 
Bharata) , as preserved in the Mahagovinda-Suttanta speaks of 
the glory of Kaii, Ahga, Videha, Avanti and three other kingdoms 
of Northern India, while Kosala and Magadlia, the two powerful 
and neighbouring states of Buddha’s time, have no place in it, nor 
even by way of bare mention of their names. 

References in Vedic literature to Kosala, its rulers and teachers 
are few and far between. Para-atnara Hiraiiyanabha is the only 
ancient king of Kosala who finds mention in the Satapatha-Brahmana 
(XIII, 5. 4. 4). Hiranyanabha Kausalya and Asvalayaiia Kausalya 
figure in the Prasna-Upanishad (I, i) as two contemporary seekers 
of truth belonging to Kosala. The connection between Hiranyanabha 
of the Prasna and Para-atnara Hiranyanabha of the Satapatlia text 
is uncertain. In the djmastic list of kings occurring in the Pura^as 
of doubtful authority Hiranyanabha is mentioned, as the immediate 
predecessor of Prasenajit who was a contemporary of Buddha, 
while Mahakosaia stands out in the earh' tradition of Buddliism as 
the father and immediate predecessor of Pasenadi. The Pali 
legends preserve the memory of a few other kings of Kosala, such 
as Kaiasena, Dighiti, Prince Dighayu, Mallika. and Vatika. One 
of them had his capital at Ayodhya, some at S^eta and the rest 
at ^ravastl.^ Dr. Raychaudhuri rightly holds that no connected 
chronology of Kosalan kings can as yet be made out of these stray 
names. The legends are nevertheless important, first, as clearly 
indicating a succession of three capitals of the kingdom of Kosala : 
Ayodhya, Saketa, and ^ravasti, and secondly, as broadly outlying 
the four main stages in the historical process which culminated at 


‘ Buddhist India, p. 34. 

2 Digha-nikaya, II, p. 146. Rai Chaudhuri's Political History, 3rd ed., p. 74 - 

* Rai Chaudhuri’s Political History, 3rd e.d., p- 53 ; ‘ A king named Da^aratiia 
is eulogised in a Rig-Vedic hymn (I. 126. 4), but there is nothing to identify him 
with the Ikshvaku king Dasaratha. The Rig-Veda (X, 93. 14) mentions a powerful 
person named Rama but does not connect him with Kos^a. The Dasaratha-Jataka 
makes Dasaratha and Rtoa kings of Baranasi.' 

* Digha-nikaya, II, p. 235. 

* Rai Chaudhuri's Political History, 3rd ed., pp. 70-5. 
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about the rise of Buddhism in the imquestioned supremacy of 
Kosala over Kaii. In the first stage, as brought out in the canonical 
legend of Dighiti and. his son Dighayu Kumara, king Brahmadatta 
appears as the powerful king of Kasi invading the kingdom of 
Kosala, led by the love of conquest, easily defeating the Kosalan 
king Diglilti who was by far the weaker rival, and immediately 
ordering execution of the Kosalan king and queen when they were 
detected in the realm of Ka 4 i living harmlessly in disguise,' In tlie 
same stage we see bow the Kosalan prince Dighayu after havir^ 
gained favour with the kii^ of Kaii and risen to the position of a 
general, tried to avenge the inhuman amelty done to his parents. 
In the second stage, as portrayed in the Rajovada-Jataka (F., 
No. 334) Kaii and Kosala appear as two equally powerful kit^doms, 
flourishii^ side by side, each with its inner circle, outer districts 
and border-lands, one ruled over by its king Brahmadatta and the 
other by its king Mallika. In this st^e we see that the ruler of the 
former foilowir^ the religious principle of ' conquering wrath by 
wrathlessness (akkodhena jine Kodham) ’ and the ruler of Kosala 
following the strong administrative principle of ‘ applying hardness 
for the hard and softness for the soft ’ (dalham ddhassa khipato, 
mudussa muduna muduih). In the third stage, as disclosed in the 
Mahasilava-J^taka (F., No. 51), the king of Kosala appears as taking 
advantage of the goodness of the king of Kasi and invading the 
neighbouring kingdom, and the ki^ of Kaa as remaining passive 
with the consciousness of his superior dignity and religious s^urity. 
And in the fourth stage, reached at about the rise of Buddhism the 
great king Mahakosala, father and immediate predecessor of Pasenadi 
is seen wielding his sovereign power over the extended realm of 
Kasi-Kosala. He strengthened his position by entering into a 
matrimonial alliance with Seniya-Bimbisara who made himself the 
master of Ahga-magadha, — offering the hand of his daughter Kosala- 
devl to the latter and granting the revenue of the K^i area as 
her pin money. After the death of Mahakosala, his son and successor 
Pasenadi inherited the r03'al throne of Kosala and extended his 
kingdom so far as to reign as a supreme monarch with four sub- 
kings under him in Birddha's time. 

B. C. DAW. 


• Vinaya Pitaka, Mahavagga, pp. 342-9- 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY ON THE RATE OF GROWTH 
OF THE BENGALEE STUDENTS 


The object of this stud}’’ was primarily to find out the age at 
which the difference between the Bengalee cliildreii and the children 
of other countries of the same age begins to become manifest. The 
criteria considered are the stature, weight and ponderal index. 
The ponderal index is obtained as follows : cube root of weight 
in kg. multiplied by lOO divided by stature in cm. : 

V Weighty 100 
Height it! cm. 

(1) In the following three diagrams I have represented the figures 
for the different age groups of German, English, Japanese, Philipino 
and the Bengalee students of definite ages. A consideration of the 
above graphs -will show that the total gain in height for these nations 
between the ages 7 and 18 is as follows : — 

German . . . . . . 49‘5 cm. 

English . . . . . . 50 cm. 

J apanese . . . . . - 45 cm. 

Philipino . . . . . . 47'5 cm. 

Bei^alee . . . . . . 47-5 cm. 

or an avemge of 49-5 cm. in ii years, i.e. approximately 4*5 cm. 
per year. 

(2) The rate of growth is not equal throughout the period. 
The major part of tliis increase in height takes place between the 
ages II and 16. 

(3) The English, German and Japanese show a further increase 
in height beyond the age of 16 and in all these cases there is a period 
of comparative arrest at the age of 12 or 13. 

(4) In the cases of the Bengalee and the Philipino the gain in 
height during the period 11-16 is more or less equally distributed 
and in both it suffers an arrest after the age of 15 which is more 
marked in the case of the Bengalee. 

(i) The figures for the corresponding weight for these age groups 
are given below : — 

Thus the total gain in weight for the different peoples is as 
follows : — 


German 
English 
J apanese 
Pmlipino 
Bengalees 

or an average of 3 kg. per year. 


39-3 kg- 
37-8 kg. 
32 kg. 
30-9 kg. 
297 kg. 
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{2) The total gain during this period is the lowest for the 
Ber^alee and the highest for the German. 

{3) The rate of increase is not equallv distributed throughout. 

(4) Between the ages 15 and 18 an increase over and above the 
normal of 3 kg. per year, is well marked among the German, English, 
and Japanese studeirts. This increase is not found among the 
Bengalee students. 

(5) Between the ages ii and 15 the gain in weight among 
these Afferent nations is fairly equally distributed. The Germans, 
however, show a greater increase in weight. The Bengalees, on 
the other hand, show a smaller increase, which is particularly marked 
in the age groups 13 and 14. 

These two tables considered together lead us to the following 
conclusions : — 

(1) That in the average Bengalee student the progress of 
growth is suddenly arrested at the age of sixteen. 

(2) That throughout the growing period, the gain in body 
weight is proportionately less than the increase in height. 

This is verj' well shown in the attached chart of the Ponderal 
Indices of the peoples. The figures on which these curves are based 
are given in the following table : — 


> 

era 

German 1 

English ] 

J apauese 

Philipino 

Bengalee 

1 

7 

1 2-37 

242 

240 

241 

; 2-35 

8 

j 2-33 

2-38 

2-32 

3-36 

.••31 

9 

, 2-32 

1 2'38 

2'38 

2-55 

2 '29 

10 

2-33 

2-34 

2'38 

2-38 1 

3.27 

II 

1 4-30 

2-34 

1 2'38 

2-35 

2'23 

12 j 


2'32 

2-34 

2'31 

2'Z4 

13 

2-29 

2-33 

240 

2-34 

2-25 

14 

3-30 

2-34 

2-44 

2-35 

2-23 

15 

2-20 

2'30 

240 

i 2-32 

2-23 

16 

' 2-30 

2-28 ! 

2-38 

2-28 

2-23 

17 

i 2-31 

2-30 

2-38 

3-28 

2-22 

18 

1 

2-27 

2-35 

2-30 

2-33 


The peculiar features of the curve for the Ponderal Index of 
the Beng^ee are : — 

(1) The steady and unbroken fall of the Ponderal Index through- 
out the period 7-16. 

(2) The absence, in particular, of the sudden rise in Ponderal 
Index between the ages 12 and 14, showni by the other nations. 
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A consideration of the curves shows that there is a marked 
resemblance between the curves of the Japanese and the Philipino 
ftiie pure and mixed Mongolic types), a fair resemblance between 
those of the Enghsh and the Germans (teutonic group) and the 
curve for the Bengalee follows a third and distinct course. Tliese 
facts open up a comparatively unexplored brancii of investigations, 
viz. Are the rates of growth of the different human bio-types distinct 
and characteristic of that group ? 

A. Chatterjea. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE FIJIAN HAIR 

This paper is a preliminary study on 19 samples of hair, placed 
at our disposal for examination by Dr. Panchanan Mitra who 
collected those samples from a Hospital at Suva in Fiji Islands in 
the year 1929 in the course of his field investigation there under 
the auspices of tlie Bishop Museum of Honolulu. 

Of these 19 samples of hair, one belongs to Tongan, one to 
Samoan, one again to Solomon Islanders and the rest to Fiji Islanders. 
The majority of hair under examination belongs to male though 5 
cases have been noticed where they belong to females. There are 
3 hybrids among them and are as follows : — 

X. Grandfather European, 

Grandmother half-caste. 

and both father and mother half-caste. 

2. Father, Chinese, Mother, Fijian. 

3. Father, New Hebridean, Mother, Fijian. 

The length of the hair varies from 2-5 cm. to 9 cm. The 
character of the hair varies from straight (in the case of the cross 
between Chinese and Fijian) to wavy and frizzly. These characters 
resemble a, b, d. and g in Martin’s classification. In three cases 
they resemble ‘ h’ oi Martin. 

{Vide : — Martin — ^Lehrbuch der Anthropologic Band i.) 

In 5 cases the colour appears to be brownish shade black. In 
9 cases it is brown varying from 4 to 7 in Prof. Eugen Fischer’s 
scale. In 5 specimens it is black varying from 27 to 28 in Fischer’s 
scale. 

These specimens of hair when examined with the aid of a micro- 
scope give the result which corroborates fully our microscopical 
identification. It should be noted here that we have found one 
white hair in these samples. 
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In the majority of cases the cross-sections are oval but in one 
sample it approaches elliptic. In the case of the cross-breed {i.e. 
between Chinese and Fijian) it appears a little circular. Besides 
these we have noticed in 3 cases slightly irregularity of fonn as 
noticed by Mr. Pruner-Bey in the hairs of Papuans of New Guinea. 

The average thickness of the female hair is 96-5 m while the 
average thickness of the male is h-. 

The following table shows the average thickness of hair iu 
other races : — 


Thickness in 


Male Female 


1. Kiser Islanclers (Sailer, T927) 

2. Flores, I'imor Soc-inba 

3. Tierra del Fuego Islanders, Sailer — 1928 

4. Sakai {Sailer, 1928) . . 


140 

117 

116 

11(5 


(103-27} 

(79-149) 

(83-158) 

(S3-133) 


137 


ri2 


5. Middle Europe, Scheffet — TQr5 . . . . 105 

{64-143) 

6. Seinang . . . . . . 94 95 

(66-139) 

Vide : — K. Sailer — Weitere Haarproben aus dem Malayischeii 
Archipel. (Flores, Timor, and Soemba). 

Medulla varies from 9 to 31-5 and in 7 samples it is entirely 
absent. In a few samples, liow-ever, we have observed its presence 
but it is found to be discontinuous. In 2 cases only we have found 
it perfectly continuous. 

In conclusion, it ma3’’ be pointed out that with regard to the 
thickness of hair, there is a great possibility of relation between 
frizzly or crispy hair of the Fijians and those of the Semangs of 
Malay Peninsula. But unless we have a large sample of hair 
(frizzly or othenvise) from Malay Peninsula on the one hand and 
Fiji and other neighbouring islands on the other, it will be hazardous 
to draw any conclusion w'hatsoever. 

We now take this opportunity of expressing our most sincere 
thanks to Dr. H. N. Ray of the Zoological Departmeiit. Uni- 
versity of Calcutta and Mr. S. M. Banerjee of the Physiological 
Department, Presidency College, Calcutta, not only' for their valuable 
suggestions but also for their unfailing courtesy in placing tlieir 
laboratories at our disposal. Our best thanks are also due to our 
friend Mr. P. C. Biswas of the Anthropological Laboratory. 


J. K. Gan. 
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STUDIES IN PULSE AND RESPIRATION RATES 
AMONG THE BENGALIS 


There can be no gainsaying in the remark that we find no 
precise statement as to the average rates both of pulse and respira- 
tion of the peoples of India in any text-book of Medicine excepting 
that they vary from 40 to 96 or more in the case of pulse and 16 
to 34 or more in the case of respiration among normal individuals. 
An attempt is therefore made in this paper to estimate the average 
pulse and respiration rates of the Bengalees. 

The data were collected by me from five hundred individuals, 
in collaboration with my associate and my former pupil Mr. J. K. 
Gan, in the course of my work as a medical practitioner in Calcutta 
and also as a Medical Officer for Great In^aii Insurance Ltd. of 
Calcutta in the year 1929-30. From these 500 individuals measured 
I have taken for the present purpose those who are between 20 and 
30 3^ears of age. It is needless to point out that the3^ were in per- 
fectly sound health and may be called First Class lives. The data 
were taken with the individuals in sitting posture and at rest. 

The average Pulse and Respiration rates are arranged according 
to age in the followii^ tables :■ — 

TABLE I 

Pulse according to Age 

No. of cases Average rate 
per minute 


Age 20 
„ 21 
.. 22 

23 

24 
„ 25 
„ 26 
.. 27 

28 
,, 29 

„ 30 


20 

73-12 

24 

74 

20 

74-2 

17 

74-6 

24 

737 

41 

75 

23 

74 

21 

74-9 

23 

73’9 

13 

73*54 

34 

72-6 


Let us compare now with the rates of other races : — 

r. Wliites of America .. - -74 per minute. 

2. Negroes of America . . . . 74-8 ,. 
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3. American Indians 

. . 7 ^-t per 

minute. 

4. ^lulattoes 

. . 76-91 ,, 


5. Kirgliizs 

• * 77*7 


6. Europeans 

. . 71-72 .. 

1 

7. South African Negroes 

.. 72-1 

Maie.^ 


70-5 ,, 

., Female. 

8. Lantonese Male ; — 

Ages 7-10 

. . 88-7 


„ 11-15 

.. 83-8 .. 


.. 16-20 

,. 8i-r> „ 


21-25 

75-6 . 

a 

TABtE 2 

Average Respiration Rate per minute according to age 


No. of cases 

Average rate 

Age 20 

20 

17-9 

.,31 

24 

18 

,,22 

. . 20 

i 8-5 

,,23 

17 

i8-6 

,.24 

24 

i/'S 

25 

41 

i 8-5 

,,26 

23 

i8-2 

.,27 

21 

17-9 

,,28 

23 

17-6 

,,29 

13 

18-12 

,.30 

34 

17-7 

Eet us now compare the respiration rates with the rates of 

other races : — 

I. South African Negroes (Age 20 and over) 20'5 per 

minute Male.* 


20 -CI 

Female. 

2. Old Americans 

. . 18 

.. Male. ® 


10 

,, Female. 


It should be observed that the average pulse rate of the 
Bengalees is more frequent than that of Europeans recorded by 
Mr. Luciani, while the respiration rate is less frequent than that of 


' L. Luciani — Human Ph5’5iolog3% pp. 34iff. 

* V. Suk — Studies oa South African Xegroes, Aiiier. Jour, of Physical .A.nthro., 

Vol. X, p. 60. 

® Cadbury — ^Tbe normal rate of PiUsc- in Cantonese students, China Jfedical 
Journal, March. 1922. 

* V. Suk — Studies on South African Xegroes, A.J.P.A., p. 62. 

® A. Hrdiicka— Old Americans. 
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tte South African Negroes. As to whether the pulse rate decreases 
with the increase of height as observed by Dr. Koruel Korosky 
and others among the Europeans and by Prof. Suk of Brno among 
the South African Negroes is being investigated ajid will be rei^orted 
in due course. 

R, N, Basu & J. K, Gan. 
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SANNYASI and fakir raiders in BENGAL, by Rai vSahib Jainiiti 
Mohan Ghosh. B.A., B.C.S., pp. r-iGo with ar. appendix consisting of 2 pages, 
a map and a photo ; compiled mainly from official records — Published by the 
Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. Price Rs. i-S : 
2s. 6d. 

This interesting \ olunie, which u^as published in 1930, consists of 13 chapters, 
viz. Ca, I— Sannyasis and h'akira ; Cli. II— Their places of phlgrir.uge ; Ch. IIJ — 
Conditions in Bengal; Ch. IV — ^I'he earliest incursions, 1760-1769; Ch. V — ^I’he 
raids increase, 1770-1772 ; CIi. VI — Wide-spread incursions and military operations, 
1772-1774 ; Ch. VII — Warreu Hastings’ measures ; Ch. VHI — fakir raiders 
reappear, 1775-17S& ; Ch. IX — Samiyasi-s in Cooch Beliar ; Cli. X — P'akirs in 
Xorthern and Eastern Bengal, 1781-1792 ; Ch. XI — The Fakir leaders : Ch. XII — 
Their final suppression, 1793-1800 ; Ch. XIII — Resident Saniij-a.sis and an appendix 
coutair.ing the English translation of a Bengali poem on ilajnu, the famous Fakir 
leaders. At the beginning there is a reproduction of a photo of a Mohuut and 
Gossaius which was originally dranm by Deeii Alice and at the end a map con- 
taining those portions of Bengal and Bihar, based on Rennell's map (surre3' 1764”' 
77), Vviiici; were raided by Sannyasis and Fakirs in 1760-1800. 

The book, in its main outline, gives us an account of the struggle between the 
vSannyasi. and Fakir raiders on one hand and the rising of the British power in 
Bengal in the said period on the other. The main characteristic of this hook is 
that the account is mostly compiled from British official records which the author 
had opportunit}' to consult at first hand. Thus though the account is authentic, 
yet it has proved to be one-sided. 

Chapter I gi\-es us ar. account of the rise of the ,‘i>ann3'asr.s and Fakirs in Bengal 
in the 2nd quarter of the iSth centur3-. Their rise was due to 'the apathy and 
fatalism of the country ...as u-ell as the awe and \-eneration in which these 
mendicants were held owing to their religious profession Regarding the definition 
of the terms ' .Sannc^asI ' and ' Faldr Wilson observed ' Sannyasi is a generic term 
and eqnaih' applicable to any of the erratic beggars of the Hindus be they of what 
religious order thec- may . . . The term Fakir is of equally general application 
aud import although of .Muhammadan origin ’. But according to Yule and Burnell 
' the words were often applied indift'erenti}- to those of either religion '. The history 
of the growth of Sann5-asism may be traced back prior to tlie time of Safikaracar3'a, 
but it '.vas owing to the great impulse b3’ that great philosopher that it is believed 
to have become an established factor in the religious system of the- Hindus. There 
are accounts to prove that later many .Sannyasis became amiecl men and fought 
oil the battle-field. The Fakirs also became militar3- men in the same manner. 

The places of pilgrimage of the Sannyasis were mainly the Kurabhamela 
wiiich is held successively at Hardwar, Allahabad. Nasik, and Ujjaiii ei^er}* three 
3'ear3. Mabasthanagadh on the Kavotoya, the Ka-lo-tu of tlie Chinese waiters, near 
the modem t<3wii of Bogra, Chilmari in Raugpur, Singjani (modern Jamalpur), 
Begunbari in Slymensingh, Nangalbaiidh in Dacca, the idand of Sagar, Agradwdp, 
and Puri. The places of pilgrimage of the Fakirs were Makhaupur. Hemtabad, 
Damdama, Pandua, and also Mahasthaiiagadh. In chapter III, an account of the 
administrative S3'Stem of Bengal before 1765 and its ph3-sical features are given. 
Ciiaptc-j-s IV-VI, \TII, X, and Xli gii'c the interesting account of the very hard 
struggle for supre-maen- in Bengal from 1760 to iSoo between the Sannyasi and 
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Fakir raiders and the rising British jrower. In many parts oi Bengal the Britishers 
had to light very hard for supi-eniacy. The author has clearly given an idea of the 
definite steps taken Ijy Warren Hastings to check this movement, but does not let 
us know clearly the actual measures adopted by other go\-eriior-geiierals during the 
period (1760-1800). According to tire Regulating Act of 1773 Warren Hastings 
became the first Governor-General of Bengal, Imt as the struggle ranged from 1760 
to 1800 A.D,. the actual measures, besides those of Warren Hastings (1774-17S5), 
adopted by Lord Clive (1766-1772), Sir John Macphersoii (1785-S6). Marquis of 
Cornwallis (1786-93), Sir John Shore (1793-98), Sir Alfred Clarke (179S). and Marquis 
of Wellesly should have been given in very clear outlines. Chapter IlC gives us 
a:i interesting account of the enti'y of the fiannyasis into the politics of a powerful 
State which was in alliance with the British power. The cliapter which will be 
most interesting to a general reader is Chapter XI where an account of tlte lives 
of the principal Fakir leaders is recorded. Among tlie Fakir leaders Mnjnu Slial) 
appears to be a man of extreme ability, intcUigence, and shrewdness, Bhavani 
P'athaka and Devi Chaudhurani, who had been immortalized in Baukim Chandra’s 
Bengali novel Devi Chaudhurani, were in active league with Majtiu Shah. The 
successors of Majnu Shah were Musa .Shah, Cherag Ali Shah, Pharagul Shah, Subhan 
Shah. Madar Bux, Joii Shah, aiul Karim Shah. 'J'he last chapter ^cliich deals rvith 
resident Sannj'aas is also interesting. 

On the whole, tlie book apj-^ars to be a meritorious one. The author lias been 
able to give a graphic account of the struggle between the indigenous pseudo-religious 
men and the British power in Bengal in 1760-1800. It is also worth noting that 
every statement of fact is supported by oflicial documents in thi.s book. But there 
are some striking defects which the author should not have committed. Firstly, 
the author has not used diacritical marks in the spelbug of a Sanskrit word in Roman 
character, e.g. the spelling of the words ‘ Saimyasi ’ is given as ‘ Saimyasi ‘ Saiikara- 
:arya ’ as ' Saiikaracarya ‘ Bhavani Pataka ’ as ‘ Bhawani Patliak ’, ‘ De^ i Chaudhu- 
rani ' as ' Debi Caudhuraiii ' to mention a few cases only. Secondly, no index is given 
at the end of the work wliose inclusion is an essential element in a really good book. 
The book is well-bound. We wish that it will ha^^e a good circulation among the 
educated community. 

Cii.iRU Ch.\ndr.4. Das Gupta. 


HISTORY OF THE RASHTRAKCTAS (RATHODS), by Pandit Bisheshwar 

Math Reu ; published by the Ard:a?ological Department, Jodhpur, 1933. 

Price Rs. 2 ; pp. 155. 

The author of the book under review has tried to gi\'e an account of the rirliiig 
families known as Ratta, or Rashtrakuta and also that of the Gahadavalas whom 
he takes to be a branch of the Rashtrakuta clan. In the earlier chapters of the 
book, he has discussed the Emigration of the Rashtrakuta from the North to the 
.South, their origin, and their identification with the Gahadavalas of Kaiiauj, not 
omitting a refutation of tlie objections raised to that identification. Then follow 
three short chapters on the religion of the Rashtrakuta kings of 3Ianyaklieta, on 
Science and Arts in their time, and ou the glory of the early Rashtrakutas. Next 
tiie Pandit deals with the political history of the RIshtrakutas of Maiiyakheta, the 
Rashtrakutas of Lata, the Rat^as (Rash^rakutas) of Saundatti, the early Rashtra- 
butas of Rajasthan, and, lastly, riie Gahadavalas of Kanauj. 

The object of the book is not so much to give an exhaustive political history of 
the Rashtrakutas and their branches from the age of Asoka down to modern times, 
but rather to show how the present Rathor dynasty of J odhpur is connected with the 
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Glhadavalas of Kanauj. The object of the author is therefore to establish aiul 
maintoiii that tlie Gahadar'alas were, after all, a sept of tlie Rashtrakutas. Chapters 
IV and of his book, which handle this topic, are exceedingly polemical, ner-erthe- 
less, intensely interesting. Perhaps all scholarsmay not assent to tiie riew propounded 
by Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu, the author of the book. A.t the same time every 
scholar will admit that it is very difficult to dislodge the Paudit from his position. 
It will therefore be scarcely doubted that the book has served the purpose which It 
had In view. 

There are howe\-er some faults in his work which require to be pointed out 
in order that the second edition of this book maj’ steer clear of them. It is doubtless 
through oversight that he has omitted ineiitioii of his colleague Pandit Ram Karan 
Vidyaratna whose ' History of Rathors ’ pubhslied in Sir Asiitosh Mookerjee Silver 
Jubilee Volumes, Orieutalia — Part 11 , pp. 255ft'. deserved notice in this connection. 
The Pandit again is sometimes not up-to-date. It is strange that he refers in pp. 65, 
69, 70, etc. to the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsha I, published some years ago in 
the Ep. hid., Vol. XVIII, as still ' uupublished 

The author believes tiiat the word Ttirnshka-daiup^! mentioned in some Gahada* 
vala grants means a tax levied from the Mirhammadans (pp. 44 and ir6). This inter- 
pretation, as it is, is not \'ery convincing as he has adduced no evidence to pro\’e the 
existence of a single Muliamuiadau subject in the kingdom of the Gahadavalas. 
Similarly, as from the Ijegiiiuing of the nth century onwards, the Hindu king.s of 
Northern India were afraid of Jluhanimadan invasions from the North-^vest, it 
has been argued bj' some that T unishka-danda ^^’as a tax leried for the puqoose of 
maintaining extra army to light tlie Jluhamniadans. But this does not satisfactorily 
explain how the Brahman grantees have been gii'en the right of levying this tax 
who could not be expected to raise and maintain an army against the Muhammadans 
(see,e.g. Vol. XIV, p. 103, 1 . ca). It is thus very difficult to decide between 
two view's. Nei’eitheless, some time ago when I wrote nn- article on the Slow 
Progress oi Islam Power in Ancient India I decided in favour of the former as we 
have evidence that there were Muhammadan settlers in the Gahadai'ala dominion.? 
<. 4 «. Bhand. Ori. Res. Ins., Vol. XT, p. 13S). Pandit Ren should have gone more 
deeply and critically into this discussion, 

These are some of the criticisms that ma}' be lei-elled against the author of the 
book. Nevertheless, one cannot but admit the labour and perseverenco he has 
evinced throughout liis work and tlie polemical subtlety of a Kashmiri Pandit lie 
has displayed in the writing of Chapters IV and V. His book is far superior to 
many recently published by scholars in Rajputana. We congrattilate the Jodhpur 
Darbar upon the publication of the work and sincerely hope that this is but a pre- 
cursor of many others that are to follow under their enlightened patronage. 

I). R- BH.VND.aRSAR. 


ANCIENT INDIAN TRIBES, Vol. II, by Bimala Churn Law, M.A., B.T... Ph.D., 

London, 1934, Luzac & Co., pp. vi and 66. 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law has added to bis foi itiiclable list of pulilications on the 
ancient Indian tribes a new volume, whidi in interest and value ranks with its 
predecessors. No fewer than twenty- tribes are dealt with in his usual inamier. 
All the information so far available from Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit texts, from 
inscriptions and coins, is adduced, and the most plausible of the suggestions of 
modern writers as to the location and history of the tribes are duly noted. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the value to all students of these great critical collectioii-s 
of material, and the industry and care with which the texts and otlier sources hai'e 
!,)een searched deserve warm recognition. 
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Jlain’ interesting speculations are suggested b>' the er'ideucc. One result is 
fairly certain ; there w-ere many movements cinioiig tlie trilres, or s<x:tions of them, 
and any attempts to locate any particular tribe must olteii have \-aliclitj' only for a 
sjxiciric period. The Sibis or Sivas alforcl an excellent example, il we follow 
Dr. Law (p. 48) in finding their first recorded home in the Swat valley, and accept 
their later extension to the banks of the Kar-cii, and the attribution to them of the 
ruling Cliola Family. It is certainly probable that thej- ivcre not Arj'aiis, though 
in such, a case as theirs it is difficult ter find conclusive evidence. Abliiras again 
are ascribed to the Daksinapatha. and Kekayas to Rfysove. Dr. I.aw inefines 
(p. 50) to accept tire view of Dr. H. C. Rai Chaudhuri that Vahlika, tlie home of 
the Kardaina kings, must be placed somewhere in Persia, presumably Balkli in Iran. 
The suggestion, however, is by no means pro\'ccl, and must remain decidedly specula* 
tir'G : the Balhika of the Atharvaveda ami Wic SalapathaBrdhma->ui has no necessary 
connection nith Balkh,* and our information regarding a river Kardaina in the 
Parasika land is decidedly late. The Bahikas or Valiikas are, doubtless, correctly 
distinguished from the \'a]hikas or Valilikas b>- Dr. Law ; tliey are found in the 
SaUipi^lJra Brahmana (i. 7. 3, 8) where they stand clearl3- in opposition to the Pracyas, 
and apparently arc to be assigned to the Punjab and Indus regions. There is no 
suggestion in tliat text of tlieir being in disrepute, Irnt no doubt, the tciidencj' was 
for the mid-Indian Brahmans to despite their western neighbours. That the 
Nisacihas were Arj'an is sn^ested by the mention ol Nada Naisadha in the ^atapatha 
Brahmana.- It is curious how ^•agueIy they can lx- localized (p. 63), but no doubt, 
they were a minor tribe who Ijecame merged, like so man)- others, in one of the 
greater groupings, and so disappear as a cli.stiiict factor in iiistoia'. 

A. Bxkried.^le Keith. 


BUDDHISM (A HISTORICAL AND DOGMATICAL SKETCH), by Louis De 

La Vallee Poussiu, pp. x-32 — Published loj’ the Catholic Truth Society, London. 

This booklet on Buddhism by Dr. Poussin is included in the Studies in Coinpara- 
ti\'e Religion Series 6 (R. 106) pulolislied by the Catholic Truth Society of London. 
In the first section the author has given a short biography of Sakyasinha. Laymen 
of all castes listened to the doctrine of the Buddha and so also the bhikkhus. There 
is no doubt that primitive Buddhism or its later phase was or is actuated by a 
Catholic spirit. The author has dealt very sparingly with the topic of the upisakas 
and upasikas, bhikkhus and bhikkhunis and their respective positions in the Buddhist 
monastic order. He then discussed to some extent the subject of Buddhism in 
Asoka's time. He has given a few hints as to how the Canon rvas written. The 
author ought to have said somethiugiii detail about Asoka’s dhamma and the principal 
teacliings embodied in Asokan Edicts. In the second section, the author has 
recorded the Hinaj^ana views of transmigration, act and Nirvana. Biicldhisiu like 
mail)' other religions attaches much importance to kammavipaka — reward in case 
of good deeds and punishment in case of bad deeds. Transmigration has been 
explained by the theory of series. There are many speculations about it, but we 
think that desire (tanha) is at tlie root of this and if it is uprooted there ends the 
state of transmigration. Lastly, the author has tackled tiie problem of Nirv'ana 
setting forth the real nature of it as the eschatological absolute and eternal refuge. 


* Vedic Index, i. 504, 505 ; ii. 63, 64 ; i. 87, 

- Vcdic Index, i. 433, 46r. 
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The third section Avhich is interesting deals with Malia3-Ina touching such notable 
points as the earliest Maha^iliia, the doctrine of salvation, the Bodhisattva, monks 
and laymen, the Blessed Land. There is an Appendix treating of lire Rudclliist 
influence on primitive Christianity. At the end there is a Bibliography which is 
not howe\’ei‘ exhaustive. The booklet under rerdew is useful as it puts in a uut-shcU 
some of the salient points of Buddhism as a whole. 

B. C. Law. 


EXPLORATION IN SIND, by N. G. Majumdar, II. A., Ulcnioirs of tlie Archreolo- 

gical Survej' of India, Ko. 48, pp. 172 and XLVI jdatcs — Published by 

Manager of Publicatious, Delhi, igj-L Price 27.''. 6 d. (Rs. 17-2 as.). 

In Archseologi' it has been lightly obser\'ed spades are trumijs, but to the 
expert alone is it known where to try his spadc-s successfully, .Since R. D. Baiierji’s 
momentous discoveij' of Mohei;jo-daio raudi spade work has been done at that 
site, but there the position remains veij' nearlj' the same about the stratigraphy of 
the chalcolithic Indus cultures. Thanks however to Mr. N. G. Jlajiimdar’s luck)’- 
camels and spades, we are nou' confronted vith ciiltuvL'S rvhicli may l>e lor the 
first time bringing us irrefragable stratigraphic c\icleiin' uf tlse Pic-JIoliciijo-daro 
and Post-Moheujo-daio phases of the civiliziition. 'W'itji unening iii.stiiicts of a 
ceramologue Mr. Majmiidav uncovers the interc.sting site of Aniri, whose- lame, 
already broadcasted in the Nature by Gordon Childc, is attraetijig enterpiising 
explorers from abroad. ‘ The earfier pot-fabric's of .\inri sljould be looked upon 
as representing an earlier phase of the chalcolithic civilization than that represented 
by Harappa and Molienjo-daro (p. 27) In Amri, at an upper layer, was found a 
hundred potsherds of the familiar Indus vallej' tj'pe, while at a lower stratum 
occurred ' the Amri type with generally thin walls ha\’iiig a plain reddish brown 
band at the neck, a chocolate band on the inner side of tlic lip and geometric patterns 
on the body in black or clmcolatc on pink, and in some cases 011 cream wash. This 
pottery was assu'-iab d with clicrt tiakes aud cores. Similar ware lias been discovered 
also at the sites ot LoluL (near Lake Manchhai], Pandi Wahi, Bandbin, Damb 
Buthi, and Chauro. 

Similarly, a late phase of Indus culture has been biouglit to light from the 
upper levels of Jhukar, Lohunijo-daro and from certain interesting iakc-dwclliiig 
sites on Lake Manchhar. 

From the lower levels of Giauhu-daro, Ghazi .Shah, Karchat, and .Slmhjo Kotiio 
also have been unearthed intermediate Indus tj-pes. 

Thus a host of new stations have been brought to light which await tire future 
digger for more intensive work. But Mr. IMaiumdar rlos.s not stop there. I'uUy 
utilizing all the known literature, lie attempts comparisons with the Baluchistan 
types of Nal and Nundara on the one hand and Knlli and Melii on the other, and 
he tries to throw new light on the results of a possible lij-bridization of the cultures 
of the Easteru and Western zones. He also arrives at the interesting conclusion 
that the Amri tj-pe of pottery, which bears affinities with KuUi and Mehi tj-pes, is 
parallel to the rimless and straight-shoulder pots with geometric patterns of Anait II, 
and together witlr its Baluchi coiuiterparts recalls certain features of Seistau, .Susa 1 , 
and Tepeh Musyau. 

The affinities of Moheiijo-daro with Susa II have been generally recogiiized. 
The relation of Susa I and Susa II lias called forth numerous controversies, and 
we do not know definitely how Anau cultures stand clnonologically and culturally 
in relation to them, though theories there lia\‘e been many. ilr. Majumdar is to 
be congratulated in bringing before us sites in which similar types from both culture 
areas are noticeable. We arc not inclined to agree witli his interpretations and lean- 
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inga towards a prior claim of Western sites. But we are grateful to him for bringing 
us new data lor the understanding of the origins of the 'wheel-cattle-cereals-plough 
complex, with which ultimately the claims of the priority of cultures in sites frmn 
the Indus to the Nile are to be decided. It is possible that tliere were different 
culture traditions, and possibly ethnic compositions, of mi Anau type and a Susa 
type — tlje former having travelled by Northern routes and the latter by Southern 
routes to Baluchistan and Sind, or it is possible that there was a prototype in the 
Eastern zone in India which got differentiated into Nortliern and Southern subtypes 
and diffused westwards, bifurcating more and more into the Anau and Susa varieties. 
In any case these interesting speculations are possible only for the new data from 
fresh fields culled by Mr. Majmndar. There are still r^ast unexplored areas between 
Harappa and Moheujo-daro, and in Eastern Sind and also in the Las Bela State 
of Baluchistan, not to speak of the zones intermediate between Harappa and Anau, 
and it is high time that the Goveniment of India resumed tliis very important and 
interesting survey which was started by Sir Aurel Stein and continued so ably by 
Mr. Majunidar. His excellent map, plans of sites, and excavations and the well- 
rei:)roduced_ plates of painted pottery', etc. have made his work a masterpiece of 
accurate scientific exposition, and no future explorer in Sind can do without it. 


Panchanan MrrRA. 

A SOUVENIR OF THE SILVER JUBILEE CELEBRATION OF THE 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE PUBLICATION OF ORIENTAL MANUS- 
CRIPTS, TRIVANDRUM. 

This Souvenir consists of four parts : (I) Forew^ord ; (Ilj A Brief Resume of 
the Working of the Departuieut for the Publication of Oriental Manuscripts (pp. 
1-32) ; (III) Letters of Appreciation {pp. 33-47) ; and (IV) Contributions (pp. 48-131). 
The Foreword is by Sir C. P. Rainaswami Aiyar, K.C.I.E., and the Brief Resume 
by' K. Sambasiva Sastri, the present curator. IvCtters of Appreciation include those 
from Prof. A. Berriedale Keith of the Edinburgh University. Dr. Sylvain L^vi of 
Paris, Prof, Franklin Edgerton of the Yale University, Dr. Ganganath Jha, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Allahabad University, Prof. Wintemitz of Prague, and so on, 
and so forth. As regards tlie fourth Section, it comprises nine original articles by 
Indian scholars, all, however, hailing from the Dravida country. 

Strictly speaking, 1928 may be considered as the year fit for tlie Silver Jubilee 
Celebration, as the preparation and publication of Oriental Manuscripts was begun 
in 1903. But Dr. Ganapati Sastri who was in charge of this work was at that 
time the principal of the Sanskift College. A separate Department for this work 
was created for the fii'st time only on the 3rd of September, 1908. Calculated from 
this date, 25 years were completed on the 4th of September, 1933, on which day 
therefore the Silver Jubilee Celebration took place. Though the Department was 
but 25 years in existence, as many as 113 works in Sanskrit and 26 in Malayalam 
had been published. By the fame and importance of its work and, above all, the 
prestige it enjoys, it has shown itself to be a most worthy rival of similar Departments 
in the States of Mysore, Baioda, and Kashmir. Ganapati Sastri was 48 years old 
when he entered this Department. The ordinary rule that officers should retire at 
55 was set aside and as many as eleven extensions were granted to him by the 
Travancore Government as they rightly recognized that the Department being a 
technical one made the research worker in it more and more fit for the work as 
years advanced. He, therefore, retired in October, 1925, at the ripe age of 66 ! ! 
It was not however till the 15th of March, 1926 that Pandit K. Sambasiva Sastri 
took charge of his office as Sanskrit Curator. 
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The service done by tlie Trivandrum Sanskrit Series is invaluable. Every 
Sanskrit scholar and student of Ancient India, whether in India or in the west, 
cannot but feel grateful to it. Many new texts, formerly unknown, were published 
and for the first time, and many old and wc-ll-knmva texts also ajD]jearc-d in new 
invaluable editions. Again, tlieie is hardly any field of Sanskrit literatnre to wliicli 
this Series has not done justice. As to Drama we have not j’et forgotten the exceed- 
ing sensation jnodiiced in the scholarly world in 1910 when tlie late ^BI. Ganapati 
Sastri discot-cred 13 plays, wliicli he declared to be the- dramatic works of Bhasa, 
the predecessor of Kalidasa. A whole literature has centred round tliese plays, 
and a controversy started about the authorship which has not yet subsided. Never- 
theless. wc shall do well to remember what Prof. Winternitz remarked in 1923 
when he delivered a Readership Lecture on Bhasa i)efore the Calcutta Universit3'’ : 

‘ If it should finall}' be proved that Bhasa cannot be the author of these plays, 
they \vill yet always have to be counted among tlie most r-alnable treasures of 
Indian literatirre, and we should — er-en in this case — have er'ery reason to be thankful 
to MM. Ganapati Sastri who has unearthed these treasures for us Of particular 
iinportanco again for the history- of Sanskrit Drama is the Mci(l(ivildsa-PraJiasa)ia, 
the oidtst Prahasaiid that has come domi to us. It is also of historical importance 
as its author is the royal poet, JIahendrar'ikraniavannan of the Pallarm dynasty, 
who flourished about the Ijegiiining of the 7th century A.D. 

In the field of .^rtliaslstra great service to the cause of Sanskrit learning was 
similarly done by the publication of Kautal3-a’s Artfinsdsira in three parts, \s'hicli 
form one of the gems of the whole Trir’andrum Series. Dr. Ganapati Sastri had 
found not only new manuscripts of the text Ijiit also considerable fragments of the 
ancient commentaries of Bhattasvamin and I'lldliavaj-aJvan. And, further, the 
commentary of his owi which Ganapati Sastri published along witli the text was 
based not only upon these but also upon Arthaiaslmhhdsdvyakhyn^ which is an old 
commentary- in Malaj-alam of Kautalya’s wni'k. This conmientarj’' of Ganapati 
Sastri has been very much comnrended bi' savants, Imt we have to remember that 
tliis JIalayalaur cominentaiy' was to Ganapati Sastri's work what the substance is 
to its shadow. 

In fact- there is liardh* anj- field of Sanskrit literature which lias not Ireen 
traversed by the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. Whether it is Kdvya. Philosophy, 
Alamkara, Grammar, Lexicographj’, Dharmaidslra, Tantrisni or such sciences as 
Medicine, Elephant Lore, Arcliitecture, and Astronom}-, it is impossible to exaggerate 
tlie importance of the work achiei'ed by the Department. The catholicity of the 
Trivaudrum Series again is proi-ed by the inclusion of one Buddliist and one Jaina 
work. The Buddhistwork is of a Tantric character, tliongh it calls itself a ifaliavai- 
pulya-Mahayanasutra, It calls itself Aryaiuafijusrl-niulakalpu of Bodhisattva- 
Pitakavataihsa. This iiupoitaiit text v'as translated into Chinese between 980 and 
1000 A.D., and into Tilietan in the nth ceutnr^’. And it is now published in the 
Trivandrum Scries for tlie first time in original Sanskrit. The importance of this 
work for the liistory of later Buddhism and also for Buddhist Iconography can 
scarcely be overrated. 

It is, howe\-er, in the sphere of the Veda that the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
has receiitlj’ created a sensation, — a sensation as great and w-idespread as when 
the plays of Bhasa were published. For this agreeable surprise the present Ciirator 
of the Series is responsible. He has unearthed a very rare and ancient Bhasv’a of 
the Rgveda called Skandasvami-hhti^ya with a concurrent coinineiitaiy' of Vehkata- 
niadhava. The renowned Sanskrit scholar, Max Muller, was unaware of it when he, 
for the first time, brought out his edition of the Rgveda with tlie commentary of 
Sayanacarya. But Sayanacarya himself refers to Skaiidasvamin and admits that 
the latter is a greater authority than himself. And it must be a matter of exceeding 
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pride to the Travancore Durhar tliat tlie Bhasya of Skandasvaitiiii was obtained 
from their laud. The whole scholaii}' world, in fact, is exceedingly indebted to 
Pandit K. Sambasiva Sastri for commencing the publication of the Bhasya. Wa 
personally have no doubt that some European University or another will be delighted 
to confer the Honorary Degree of Doctorate upon him when the pubbcation thereof 
is complete, as it no doubt honoured his predecessor. 

Tn conclusion, let us express the fervent hope that tlie pre.sent Maharaja of 
Trar-ancore will tread in the worthy footsteps of his father, H.H. Sir Mulam Tiruiial, 
and will leave no stone rmtiirncd for the spread of Oriental Culture throughout the 
world for which the kings of Travancore have been renowned from time immemorial 
and that the present Curator will continue to help the Durbar till at least the Golden 
Jubilee of his Department is celebrated, though for tliis purpose he may have to 
be given a number of extensions. 

D. R. BHAND.aEEAK, 



IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 

JOURNALS 

Journal of ihe American Oriental Society, Vol. 54, No. 3, September, 

1934. 

I. The Ritualistic Continuity of Rgveda, X, 14-18, by 
Horace I. Poleman. 

The death-rites of the Rgvedic period are generally 
inferred from fire hymns of the tenth mandala. From a 
study of the rites of the post-Vedic period, Mr. Poleman 
thinks that not only the vei-ses of each hymn ‘ present a 
ritualistic continuity but also that each hymn takes up 
* the thread of events where the preceding dropped it 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. in, 
Nos. I and 2, September, 1934. 

1. Kolhapur Copperplate Grant of Akaiavarsadeva, hy Prof. 
K. G. Kundangar (illustrated with photos of facsimiles of 
plates), 

On the ring that keeps the three plates together is a 
square seal on which are in bas-reliefs the images of Sankara, 
Ganapati, and Sa<^nana. Below tlie image of 6ahkara, 
are inscribed ' Sriviad-Akdlavarsa-devarn’ in nagari. The 
inscription records the grants of a village near modem 
Kolhapur by Akaiavarsadeva, also called Vallabha Narend ra- 
deva of the Rastiakiita dynasty in Saka 882=960 A.D. 

2. Meteorology’’ in the Rgveda, by Rao Sahib Mukuud V. 
Unakar. 

In the present instalment the writer dwells upon the Ahis 
and Vrtras and their meteorolc^ical significance, famines, 
and seasons of Rgvedic times. He discusses also some 
meteorological features of present climatic conditions and 
remarks on a possible deduction of a change of climate from 
the Rgveda. Finally, he gives some concluding remarks on 
the principal features of Rgvedic meteorology. 

Journal of Indian History, Vol. XIII, Part 2, August, 1934. 

1. The Genealogy and the Chronology of the Early Kadambas 
of Vanavasi, by Mr. M, Goviud Pai. 

Mr. Pai gives a revised study of the genealogy' and 
chronology of the Kadambas basing his ob-servatious on 
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liitherto unavailable and up-to-date documents, beginning 
from Mayurasarman who came to power in i8o A.D, 
down to krsuavavman who according to him ruled till 450 
or 455 A.I). He also combats the theory that the early 
Kadarabas were all of Jaina persuasion. 

2. Dasabandham, by Mr. V. R. Rainachandra Dikshitar, M.A. 

Mr. Dikshitar offers an explanation of the term Dasa- 
handham which occurs frequentty in ancient Sanskrit litera- 
ture on polity and law, in medieval inscriptions and e^^en in 
modern documents. 

3. Akbar's Regulation System: When did it end? by Mr. 
C. S. K. Rao Sahib. 

4. I'helmperialTreasuiyof the Greater Mughals, by Mr. Abdul 
Aziz, Bav-at-Law. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 3, September, 1934. 

1. The Great Goddess in India and Iran, by Prof. Jean Przyluski, 

2. Ideals of Tantra Rites, bv Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti, 
M.A. 

3. Location of Krsua's Capital Dvaravati, by Nalini Kanta 
Bhattasali, M.A. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1934. 

I. Epigraphic Notes, by Dines Chandra Sarkar, M.A. 

In a note on ‘ Hiranyagarbha Mr. Sarkar brings out the 
correct interpretation of phrases like hiranyagarhha-sarh- 
bhiitci, hiranyagarbka-prasiita, etc. mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions of South Indian kings. 

In another note on the genealogy of the Anaiida kings oE 
Gtmtur, he tries to prove that Damodaravarmaii was not 
the predecessor of Attivarman as had hitherto been thought, 
but was rather the successor of Attivarman, and was pre- 
sumably the latter’s son. 

Joiirnal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nexv Series, 
VoL XXIX, 1933, No. 4. 

I. St. Thomas and a Kirsan king, by Harit Krishna Deb. 

In the Mathura archgeological museum there is a torso 
of a statue that bears an inscription, perhaps fragmentary, 
of three letters read by Dr. Vogel as : Mastana, the name 
presumably of a Kusan prince. Mr. Deb finds an equation 
of Mastana with Mastwana or Mastyana who was responsible 
for the death of St. Thomas. He concludes therefore that 
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' the king who is reputed to have put St. Thomas to death 
will thus have been a Kusan prince (i.e. Mastana) whose 
torso we possess in an archceological museum to-day. ’ 

2. Susa in Sanskrit literature, b3'’ Harit Krishna Deb. 

3. India and the Persian Empire, by Harit Ki'ishna Deb. 

Journal of the Assam Research Society, Vol. II, No. 2, July, 1934. 

I. Kamrupa and Vajrayana (Author is not mentioned). 

The author points out that Kama.kli5'a and Srihatta 
(vSylhet) were the two very early centres of Vajrayana which 
v.'as widely' diffused in Kamarupa and existed there till as 
late as the 16th century. 

Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol. II, No. i. June, 

1934- 

1. Co|a Temples by Percy Brown. 

Here the writer has given an account of the two temples 
and discussed about their arcliitecture. 

2. The Central Image of the Bayon of Angkor Thom by G. 
Coed^s. 

3. Foot-Patiis in Ancient Indian Towns by B. B. Dutt. 

It is an interesting paper throwing some light on vithika, 
vedika, paksa, etc. 

4. The Painted Saras of Rural Bengal by G. S. Dutt, 

5. Sculptures and Bronzes from Pagan by Niharranjan Roy. 

6. Kalihga Temples Ijy St. Kramrisch. 

An exhaustive account of the temples in the Kalihga 
kingdom has been recorded in tliis paper. 


Published by Satis Chandra Seal, M.A., B.L.. 55. Upper Chitporc Road. Calcutta, and 
Priuled by P. Knight, Baptist Mission Press, 4IA, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 




VEDANTA AND SAMKHYA IN PRIMITIVE 
BUDDHISM* 

By F. Otto Schrader 

By primitive Buddhism I understand the teaching of the 
Buddha as displayed to us in the Nikayas generally, i.e. with 
the exception of what cannot but be recognized as scholastic tamper- 
ing by any trained critic. My Buddha, consequently, comes 
nearer to Prof. Stcherbatsky’s ® than to the ' true ' Buddha, dis- 
covered by Mrs. Rhys Davids, who taught neither the four Noble 
Tnrths nor the Not-Self, neither Suffering nor release from in- 
dividuality, and whose religion is, indeed, so different from what is 
commonly understood by Buddhism that the discoverer felt compelled 
to monopolize for it the nanre Sakya {^ak3'^a).’ Without denying 
that there are in the Nikayas certain traces of a ‘ pre-canonical ’ 
Buddha, who, e.g. did not understand liberation as the mere cessa- 
tion of becoming as which it has come to be looked at in Hinayana 
Buddhism, I cannot admit that we are allowed to deviate from, 
tradition to such an extent as Mrs. Rhys Davids has done by sticking 
to her principle that ' historical perspective should forbid the ex- 
plaining of the older by the j'-ounger ’ (The Milinda Questions, 
p. XW). This is mereh'- a going from the one extreme (which has, 
indeed, been in vogue far too long) to the other — just as Rgvedic 
research has done in the West (though in the opposite direction : 
disregard followed by over-valuation of Sayana) before it decided 
definitively for the Middle Road. As to the ' co-workers ’ of the 
Buddha, it is, indeed, likely enough that his doctrine is partly due 
to them ; but this problem need not trouble us here, because our 
‘ primitive ’ Buddhism is meant to include everything that the 
Nikayas, with the restriction mentioned above, consider as part of 
the (final and for them also original) doctrine of the Buddha. 

Nobody, so far as I know, has ever denied that there was 
already some sort of V e d a n t a -when the Buddha began to teach. 


’ This paper was rvritten without knowledge of Sirs. Rhj'S Davids’ lecture 
' The Relations between Early Buddhism and Brahmanism ' (published in. the 
Indian Historical Quarterly of 1934, pp- 274-287) with which, how'er'er, so far 
as it covers the same ground as mine (Vedanta), I fully agree, excepting, as will 
be seen, the passage on p. 279 w’here she says : ‘ Contradict me if I ha^’e overlooked 
an3dJiing to the contrary' 

^ The Doctrine of the Buddha, BSOS., 1932, pp. 867 dl. 

* Sakya or Buddhist Origins, London, 193I- 
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The Nikayas, at any rate, show him conversing with Vedantins, e.g. 
in the Brahmin village Manasakata where two Brahmins are de- 
bating on the ' road ' leading to hrahma-sahavyatd. But here, as 
elsewhere (though not everyw’here ; see below} the Sutta is only 
concerned with the personal god Braliraa and his ‘ world ' for whom 
there was a place, though not the highest, also in the Buddha’s 
system. It has therefore often been stated by writers on Buddhism 
that the neuter Brahman did not occur at all in the Nikayas. Yet, 
in the dialogue referred to (the Tevijja-Sutta of the Digha-Nikaya) 
it remains doubtful whether the two Brahmins meant the personal 
or the impersonal Brahman, though the Birddha in his questions 
and answers means undoubtedly the personal one. For, the words 
placed into the mouth of the tevijjd brdhinand, viz. yam na jdndma 
yam na passdma tassa sakavyatdya maggam desema, though seemingly 
used as a mere winding up, are strikingly similar to certain well- 
known Upanisad passages, such as Ka^a-Up., VI, 12: - 
naiva vdcd na manasd prdptum sakyo na caksusd / 
astUi bruvato 'nyaira katham tad upalabhyaie-H, 

Keiia-Up., I, 3 

na tatra caksur gacchati na vdg gacchati no mano / 
na vidmo na vijdnhno yathaitad anusis{i)ydt ! I 

and several others, and this raises the suspicion that tlie Buddha 
has here, unknowingly or rather knowingly (because he avoided 
metaphysics), committed what in logic is c^led the fallacy of the 
ambiguous middle — quite in accordance with his habit of twisting 
the meaning of his interlocutor and recoining ancient terms. But, 
however that may be, there is at least one passage whicli clearly 
refers to the impersonal Brahman, viz. in the Aiagaddupama-Sutta 
of the Majjhima-Nikaya where the Buddha says ; ' World and Self 
are one : that shall I be after death ; eternal, ^m, everlasting, not 
subject to change, hke the everlasting one ; thus shall I sta5' : is 
not that, O Bhikkhus, a mere, complete doctrine of fools ? ' This 
‘doctrine of fools' {bdla-dhammo) teaching the identity 
of world and soul can be nothing else but an echo of the famous 
tat tvam asi of the Chandogya-Upanisad ! ^ However, tlie view 
condemned here is, of course, not the idealistic Advaita of a 
Gaudapada and Sankara ; for that Advaita warns against the 
identification of the world (body and mind) with the Self in the 


* The chandoka brdhmand are mentioned in the Tevnija-Sutta. — Professor 
Steherbatsky will have to reconsider his referring {loc. cii., p. 873) the Idla-dhawma 
to the Sarpkhya. If the latter was meant, we should have anno — aiiiio and not 
'0 — so (=Skt. yah — safe). 
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same emphatic way (though with less consistency ; see below) as 
does the Buddha himself in the mentioned Sutta and many others. 
That Advaita had not come into existence 3'et at the time of the 
Buddha, but appeared much later and under the influence of 
Buddhism. The theory of identity condemned in our Sutta must 
be a materialistically tinged pantheistic Vedanta, i.e. the 
very view evidently held by the author of the Great Word, Uddalaka 
Aruni. But then, it may loe asked, was there not also the lofty 
atma-vada of the great Yajnavalk3-a with its remarkable approach 
to genuine Advaita? It may not have been there yet ; for, as I 
think vdth Mrs. Rhys Davids, it is wrong to believe that the older 
Upanisads must be throughout anterior to the Buddha ; nor is it in 
rhe least likelj' that all of them were known to him, since in his 
time they were still new and not yet common property. At any 
rate, the Nikayas show no acquaintance with any idealistic Vedanta.^ 
The}’ do, however, point to the existence, in that time, of still other 
varieties of the pantheistic Vedanta, sirch as the doctrine, taught by 
Atidhanvan Sauiiaka (Chaiid. Up. I, 9), of infinite dkasa as the 
highest principle (comp. Taitt. Up., II, 7 : yad. esa dkasa dnando 
iia sydt), and of the all-pen’ading vijndna {prajildna, prajna) taught 
by several schools (see Ait. Up. Ill, Kaus. Up. Ill, etc.). These 
doctrines have been made use of by the Buddha (though perhaps 
not directly) in building up his system of the Arupabraliinalokas. 
And, finall}’, there is undoubtedly Vedanta in those spiritual exercises 
called brahvuivihdra and, in the language of the Nikayas, in terms 
like the one just mentioned and phrases like hmhmahhutena attand 
viharati. 

Was there also a Sanikh^’a at the time of the Buddha ? I 
remember the late Prof. T. W. Rlij's Davids ha-^dng once told me 
that in his opinion the Samkh^’a ovi’es its origin to Buddhism ; 
and Dasgupta has recent!}’ shown a proi^ensity for this view 
trj’ing to substantiate his omis,5ion of the Samkhj’a in his treatment 
of primitive Buddhism with the fact ' well-known to e^’er}’ student 
of Hindu philosophy that a conflict with the Buddhists has largeh’ 
stimulated philosophical inquiry in most of the systems of Hindu 
thought ’ (H.I.Ph., I, p. 78). But it seems to me to be a hopeless 
task for a historiau of philosophy’ to construe an ermlution from 
Buddhism to Saipkhya, while he could easily derive the latter from 
the forarer. The classical Samkhya, of course, cannot well have 
existed in that time ; but that its fundamental ideas had already 
taken shape then and joined in some sort of system or systems 


' Unless the negative answers on the condition of the deceased Tathagata 
have something to do n-itli YajSar’alkya’s neli tidli. 
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recognizable in certain Upanisads (Kathaka, Mundaka, etc.) ‘ is 
now believed by a majority of scholars, as also that the Buddha 
has been strongly influenced from that side. Let us see, then, 
what traces of such influence may be found in. the Nikayas. 

In the Brahmajala-Sutta a view is mentioned which has often 
been taken to be the Samkhya. Here, as in similar cases (comp, 
above the saying of the tevijjd brdhmand), no such srrpposition is 
required by the context, still we may assume that the Buddha has 
made use here of a credo which really existed, though not in the 
very same form. This becomes the more likely if we venture to 
deviate from all foimer translations by understanding the word 
kiitattha not as the adjective as which is it elsewhere used but as the 
substantive Mtastha which is with the Sainkhyas a synonj-m of 
purusa. For. then the meaning of the passage ■ w'ould be as follows : 
' The self (i) and the world (2) are eternal ; (for), the Kutastha (i) 
is unproductive, as a pillar firmly fixed ; and the beings (2) run 
through births, transmigrate, pass awa}’ and spring up, which is 
(again) a sort of eternality This is practically the same as W'hat 
the Bhagavadgita (under Samkhya influence) expresses with the 
words : ksarah sarvani bhiitani, kiitastho ’ksava ucyate. It is the 
Samkhya tenet of the two eternities styled in that sj^tem kuiastha- 
nityaiva and parindmi-nityaiva, i.e. the eternity of the unchangeable 
and the changeable, resp., or, in other words, timeless eternity and 
eternity in time.* 

This tenet is the very backbone of the Sainkhya. It shows 
the uncompromising dualism of the system placing on the one 
side an eternal matter {prakrti) characterized by causation and 
transmigration * and on the other an unchanging ‘ man ’ (ptirusa) 
who is beyond causation, vandliya ‘ barren ' or aprasavadharmin 
(Sa. Ka., ii), ‘ neither evolvent iior evolute ’ (na prakrtir na vikrtih, 
ibid., 3), and with but a single positive attribute: sacetana [ibid.. 


' That all metrical Upanisads must be later than the ancient prose Upanisads 
is a prejudice based on Deussen’s prelimiuary Upanisad chrouologj-. See for a dif- 
ferent and more reasonable view Belvalkar’s attempt at an Upanisad chronology 
iu his H.I.Ph., t^ol. 11 , especially the table on p. 135. An antique poetiy can rau- 
tinue by the side of a modem prose, but the opposite case is just as possible in a 
coiiutrj" where poetry is much more cultivated than prose. 

* Sassalo atla ca loko ca, vanjho kH^Uho esika^ayitthito, te ca saltd smdhdvanti 
samsaranfi cavanti npafajjanti, atthi Iv eva sassati-samam. 

* On sa%saH-samam with v.l. sassaia-samaftt see Franke, Dighanikaya, p. 23, 

11. 2. 

* For the former of which the Buddhist epithet applied to the Arahant 

may be compared. 

* It is the lihga, not the purusa, that transmigrates (S.K. 42^. 62) — just 
as in our Pali quotation (above, f.n. 2) the satta only are thus characterized. 
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ii). The purusa is only one, until, towards the end of the ‘ epic ' 
period, he is inconsistently multiplied^ The Nature is also one, 
not, however, like the Spirit, in the absolute sense, but (with a 
svagata-bheda) as an organic unity, a triadic organism, evolving and 
again absorbing within itself through a process of parinama or 
transformation (condensation and attenuation) the variety of in- 
dividual not-selves. The Self is in bondage, according to this view, 
by erroneously identifying itself with some part of the not-self ; 
and it is liberated when it succeeds in cutting this bond by means of 
viveka or clear recognition of its absolute difference from the not- 
self. The formula for this redeeming knowledge is : ndsmi na me 
ndhani (Sa, Ka., 64), i.e. : ‘ I do not exist (as a being in transmigra- 
tion), naught is mine (such as a body or mind), I am not an ego 
(with body and mind) 

Now, it can be easily shown not only that the Buddha taught a 
dualism of this very kind but also that he, and not the Samkhya, 
is the borrower. For, the Buddha’s standpoint, as -we sh^ see, 
shows two corrections of the Samkhya dualism, one on either side 
of it, and thus becomes the more advanced view which it is impossible 
to imagine as the root of the Samkhya. 

In continuation of the passage already known to us, wdiich 
condemns the Vedantic iat tvani asi, the Buddlia states that the perni- 
cious attavddupdddna can arise only in one who is deluded by the 
relation of owner and possession, but never in him who has realized 
the non-existence (in relation to the Absolute) of one and con- 
sequently both of tliese, i.e. knows that there is to be found in this 
world neither an attd [dtman) nor an attaniya (dtimya) ; and to train 
themselves in this conviction he in\dtes his monks to repeat to them- 
selves with regard to each and ever_v constituent, bodily and mental, 
of their individual existence (viz. the skandhas enumerated here) 
the words ; n'eiam mama, n'eso 'ham asmi, na in’eso attd, i.e. : ‘ This 
is not mine, I am not this, this is not my self ’. And, to exclude 
any misunderstanding, he at once turns against the ticcheda-vdda 
(imputed to him by ‘ some Sramanas and Brahmanas ’) by emphati- 
cally declaring that he did not teach ' the breaking off, the perishing, 
the going out of the real being ' (saio sattassa ucchedam vindsam vibha- 
vani). He then still further elucidates his standpoint by means of a 
parable : supposing, he says to his monks, there would come a man 


' The result being a plurality of purtisas tvbo are absolutely alike ! On the 
lateness of this step, which is e^-en in the Bhagavadgita hardly foreshadowed yet, 
see P. M. Modi’s book ‘ Aksara, a forgotten chapter in the historj’ of Indian 
philosophy’ (Barnda-Bhavnagar, IQ32). ' It was a Herculean task for Indian thinkers 
to free themselves from the grip of the ancient Anpariisada tradition with its one 
and only Atman ’ (p. 120). 
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to this Jeta wood (in which we are just now) and take away or burn 
whatever it contains — grasses and boughs and branches and leaves— 
could you then possibly think : ‘ Us takes the man away, us is he 
burning ' ? — ‘ Certainly not, master — ‘ And why not ? ’ — ' Because, 
O master, that is not our self [atta) nor what belongs to it {(Maniya) 
— ' Just so, ye monks, what is not yours, give that up ! And what 
is not yours ? ’ — Here there follows once more the enumeration of 
the bodily plus mental constituents. 

The meaning of all this can only be that a man by losing even 
eveiwthing that can be shown to constitute his individual existence 
does not lose thereby his 'real being’. It would, of course, be 
unscientific to ascribe a view to primitive Buddhism on the authority 
of a single Sutta ; for we know that the Suttas do not all agree with 
each oldier and parti}- not even within themselves, while, on the 
other hand, there are traces in many of them of their having been 
made to agree by later ' editing But tliis is exactly what entitles 
us to assume that a view that appears here and there as an under- 
current, as it were, throughout the older literature, and is suppressed 
by the later official doctrine, is a genuine teaching of primitive 
Buddhism. And such is the case with the passages referred to 
above and similar ones, as I have tried to show many years ago.' 
They inevitably lead to the conclusion that the Buddha made a dis- 
tinction between two ‘ selves ’ ; the empirical one, which is not, 
and the metaphysical one, which is our 'true being’. 

Let us now see to what corrections the Buddha found it 
necessary to subject the two pillars of the Sarnkhya dualism, the 
purusa and the prakrii, and bow certain teachings of his become 
more intelligible just by looking at them from this point of view. 

If, as is evidently the case (note the avydkaidni), the Buddha 
avoided on principle speaking about the ‘ true being ’ for the reason 
of its being the Unnameable which is beyond all categories of speech 
[vddapaiha ; Sutta-Nipata 1074, 1076) , it cannot well have been for 
him, as it was for the Sainkhyas, sacetana or cinmdtra, but must 
have been thought of by him (as later by the Mimamsakas) as 
absolutely attributeless. This supposition is strengthened by the 
fact that iu the Nikayas the mano is classed with the senses {indriya), 
while vinnanam, besides appearing (but not perhaps from the first) 
as a synonym of mano, is reckoned as a primai}' element {dhdtu) 

' See my paper ' Ou the problem of Nirvana ’ (in Journal of the Pali Text 
Society, 1905) and ‘ Die Fragen des Konigs Menandros Berlin, 1905 (pp. 153-162). 
Of the passages drawn to light by Mrs. Rhys Davids in her post-war publications 
the most remarkable one is to my mind that in the Vinaya-Pitafcaltraiisl., pp. ri6fll.) 
where some young niea looking' for a certain woman are admonished rather to seek 
for the self (atid, i.e. furu^a ' the man ’ !). 
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along with earth, water, fire, and air, and as the link connecting, in 
transmigration, one life with the next, i.e. as the ' soul as we 
should say. The reason of this distinction is clearly this that in 
the latter case vinnanam is the ‘ fundamental Element of pure, 
undifferentiated, so to speak empt}' consciousness i.e. ‘ evidently 
nothing but the dethroned Soul of the Smkhyas ’ (Stcherbatsky),* 
or, as I would rather put it : the cetana detached from the purusa 
and transferred as the individual soul to the world of change. And 
just as the Samldiya view of the self (and the world) is condemned 
as ‘ eternalism ' (sassata-vada) in the Brahmajala-Sutta (see above), 
so we may equally refer to the Sarnkhya (and the Vedanta) the 
strong condemnation, in the 38th Sutta of the Majjhima-Nikaya 
and elsewhere, of the view of an immutable, persistent vinndna. 
We may, then, take it, I believe, that the Absolute, as thought of 
(rather than directlj’ taught) by the Buddha, stands ' wholly aside 
from empirical determinations, as being without even the attribute of 
consciousness {vinndna) admitted in the Upanisads ’ ® and the 
Sarnkhya. 

The correction on the side of ' Nature ’ is more evident still. 
The eternality of change was no matter to object to for the Buddha, 
but the more so was the ‘ eternality of the changing ’ {parindmi- 
nityaiva). For, tliis word {parindmin) implies for the Sarnkhya 
the idea of a substance the products of rvhich are merely educts, i.e. 
existing in a supersensual condition both before and after their 
manifestation, and thus for ev'er. This so-called satkdrya-vdda was, 
therefore, a constant allurement to believe in an individual and yet 
immutable dtman, or, at the best, in an all-embracing material 
entity {nuUa-prakrti) producing change within itself without 
essentially being subject to it. The Sarnkhya, indeed, warned 
against such confusion, nay, as we have seen, declared liberation 
dependent on the perfect distinction between puni&a and frakrti. 
But to the Buddha this distinction, the difficulty of wliich was 
emphasized by the Sarnkhya itself, must have appeared as an im- 
possible task, because the things to be distinguished were wrongly 
defined, their definition being itself not free from the confusion 
which it was supposed to remove. For, either concept was, for the 
Buddha, contaminated by an attribute belonging in realit}- to the 
other : the purusa concept by consciousness, and that of the prakrti 
by substantiality. It was his firm conviction that the vmrld was 
perishable and substanceless {anitya and andtman) in every 


' Loc. cit., p. 876. Compare also what Mrs. Rh>-s Davids says, in JRAS., 
1932, p. 1019, on the early history of viiiiiatia in Buddhism. 

* Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 65, following Schrader, Nirvana. 
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respect and that no salvation from it was possible except by the 
full realization of this fact. And since tlie Absolute is the Unknow- 
able, he did not insist on a viveka which, after all, could be expected 
of the philosophically trained only, but considered it sufficient to 
instil with all possible emphasis the idea of an unstable and un- 
substantial world and to particularly warn against the phantom of a 
substantial ego. That this warning has so often the appearance of a 
fight against the dtman (and not the individual dtman only) 
is due to the fact that the Buddha fights as a rule only against the 
dtman as popularly understood, i.e. a ‘ self ’ which is both ego and 
substance. 

It is to this fight also that I attribute the origin of the curious 
doctrine of the skaiidhas. It was started with the intention to 
show that the mind was as little a ‘ self ’ as the body, but of the 
same composite nature, consisting of as many skandlias as the body 
has elements. This origin betrays itself hy the often noticed arti- 
ficialness of this division wliich shows that there had to be just 
four mental skandhas. And these are enumerated with the body as 
one skandha only just to reverse the popular opinion (4 elements 
plus I mind) and stigmatize the mind as even less worthy of being 
held to be a ' self ’ than the body ; for, says the Samyutta (Vol, II, 
p. 95), the body may seem to be the same for a number of years, 

‘ but what is c^ed mano or cittam or vinndnam, that springs up and 
vanishes day and night, ceaselessly changing 

But the ‘ academic " reply of the Buddha to the satkdrya-vada 
of the Samkhya is his paiicca-sam'Uppdda. It does away with the 
contradictory idea of a changing substance and replaces it by a 
mere causal succession of impermanent energies, states, or appear- 
ances all of which are supposed to be a comii^ to pass and not a 
‘ being ’ in any sense. There is, strictly speaking, _ not even causa- 
tion (implying a producing) in this Dependent Origination, as it is 
called, but simply a succession brought about by tlie laws that are 
inherent in the links themselves of thechain.' Themotive ^orthis 
doctrine was opposition to the Samkhya, and its a i m was a twofold 
one, viz. : (i) to prove every phenomenon to be caused and thus 
impermanent, i.e. not-self ; and {2) to show that the wheel of be- 
coming can be brought to a standstill by removing even one only of 
its links {avijjd ox ianhd, resp.). These links present a rather queer 
medley of catchwords which, so far as logic is concerned, compares 
unfavourably with the causal series of the Samkhya. Attempts to 
connect in detail the two causal chains have met with but scanty 
approval, and it seems unlikely, indeed, that a close correspondence 


* Comp. Stcherbatsky, loc. cit., pp. 887 fll. 
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was ever intended, though the Buddhist chain may not have had 
from the beginning its present form and length. The two move on 
different plains. But that the Buddha’s wheel of becoming arose in 
contrast to the Samkhyan evolutional series may, I believe, be taken 
for certain. For. if the Samkhj'a was there, there was its parinama- 
vSda, and the Buddha had to oppose it. He did so by cancelling 
the very idea of the transmutation of a substance and was so ‘ eo 
ipso obliged to resort to the laws of causality, there being no other 
issue 

Both, then, Vedanta and Sarnkhya, not only existed at the time 
of the Buddha but had also their share in the formation of his 
system. The influence of the Vedanta, however, was, so to speak, 
peripheric only, while that of the Sarnkhya was central. For, the 
metaph^^sical dualism inherited from the latter has remained the 
very basement of Buddhism. But this dualism, as we have seen, 
in being taken over has undergone a radical change, and the question 
may well be asked whether a philosophical achievement like this 
transformation can be rightly attributed to a man who (according to 
the Nikayas) lost no opportunity to warn against philosophy and 
would have probably taken it as an offence to be called a philosopher. 
I think, it can. For, firstly, a man who does not want to be a 
philosopher, may none the less be one ; and secondly, a philosophical 
achievement need not have been intended as such. If modern 
physics has renormced the idea of the substance, it is not philosophy 
but simply the bankruptcy of the old science of nature that has 
forced the phj’sicist to take this step. And if the Buddha banished 
the substance from the world, he could have done so for a purel}' 
practical reason, viz. the conviction that liberation was impossible 
as long as a man had not completely freed himself from egotism 
by thoroughly grasping the impermanence of everything worldly ; 
or, as Asvaghosa puts it : ‘If there be a permanent ego, how can 
you think of abandoning egotism ? ’ * Yet I think that the Buddha, 
who must have known about svariipa what in India every tyro in 
philosophy knows, had also a purely philosophical reason in declining 
the substantiality of the individual, viz. this that if the individual 
was, as such, an dtman (and thus permanent), it woirld of necessity’ 


• Stcherbatskj^ loc. cit., p. 877. 

* Ahamkara-parityago yai caisa parikalpyaie j saly atmani farilyago vahatpka- 
rasya vidyatelj (Buddhacarita, XII, 74), with which it is interesting to compare 
Vivekacudainani 55: Avidyakamakarmadi-paia-bandkam vimocitum j kak saknuydd 
vindtmdnam kalpakotiiatair api //. The contrast, as wdll be noticed, is but a seeming 
one, vifiatmanam being in the next verse taken up again by brahmdttnaihatvabodhena, 
while the dtman attacked in Asvaghosa’s ^loka is shown by the context to be the 
supposed eternal ego of a pluralist soul theory. 
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be for ever bound to the painful conditions of individual existence. 
And so, though it must seem hazardous to stamp the Buddha a 
great philosopher, as Prof. Stcherbatsky has done by ranking him 
with Descartes and Spinoza, there is certainly no sufficient ground 
for denying, with Oldenberg and others, his philosophical originality. 
Signs of the latter will easily be recognized, if only we do not forget 
that his interest was not on the metaphysical but on the ethical 
side. He did not want to teach philosophy and may have believed 
not to teach it, but his system proves that he was a philosopher. 



THE HINDU CONCEPTION OF THE MOTHER-LAND 

By Radha Kumud Mookerji 

Country valued for its Culture. — ^The Hindu conception of the 
mother-country is more cultural than territorial. The spiritual 
enters more into that conception than the material. One may say 
that the Hindu’s country is his culture and his culture his country, 
beheving, as he does, more in the kingdom of the spirit than in that 
resting on matter, which is perishable and earthly. 

Its deification in Sanskrit Texts. — Such a peculiar conception 
of the country naturally passes on to that of the country as the giver 
of all good, liitimately culminating in its deification. Alone among 
all the peoples of the world, it is the Hindu who can claim the credit 
of elevating patriotism into a religion. The spirit of patriotism in 
the West finds a typical utterance in the following famous lines of 
Waiter Scott : — 

‘ Breathes there the man, with soul so dead. 

Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land ! ’ 

But the Hindu raises his patriotic utterance to a much higher 
level. A typical and most widespread utterance influencing the 
mass-mind in India is the following : — 

' The Mother and the Mother Country are greater than 
Heaven itself.’ 

Atharva-Veda. — But this utterance which comes from later 
Sanskrit literature owes its inspiration to the Vedas, the eternal 
fountain-head of Hindu Thought through the ages. For instance, the 
Prithivi-sukta of the Atharva-Veda contains the Hindu’s earliest 
hj'mns to the mother-land, each of whose features receives its due 
share of recognition for its contribution in the making of the 
country ; ‘ The seas protecting the land ; the fertilizing rivers, hills 

and snows, forests and herbs ; its agriculture, flora, and fauna ; 
and, lastly, its peoples “ of different speech, of diverse customs 
according to their regions” ; its roads, villages, and even assemblies 
[sahhd and samitt\.’ 

The foEowing prayer, again, is worth quotit^ : — 

' Let the country make for us wide room ; let the country 
be spread out for us, be prosperous for us ; 
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‘ On whom our forefatliers formerly spread themselves, upon 
the brown, black, red, all-formed, fixed soil, tlie in- 
habitants of whiclr stand, uuharassed, uusmitten, and 
unwounded.’ 

Rig-Veda. — In a similar strain was uttered the following Rig- 
vedic prayer in yet earlier, the earliest recorded times ; — 

‘ O ye Ganga, Yammia, Sarasvati, Satadru, and Parushni : 
receive ye my prayers ! 0 ye Manitbridlia joined by 
Asikm, Vitasta, and Arijiklya joined by the Sushoma; 
hear ye my pra 3 '’ers ! ’ 

Mahabharata. — This Rigvedic prayer culminated with neces- 
sary geographical modifications in the following Epic prayer which 
ranks as the national prayer of Hindu India to this day : — 

ir$ i 

f 5 II 

This prayer of the epic is necessarily given in its locd 
geographical setting, showing how the geographical horizon of Epic 
India was far more extensive than that of Rigvedic India which 
did not comprise the country south of the Sarasvati and Satadru 
(Satlej). 

Manu and Puranas. — The spirit of these early prayers to tire 
Mother-Goddess of the country receives even a fuller expression 
in later Sanskrit literature, Manusmriti finalty describes the 
country as created by the gods — ‘ [ ’ And then 

the two most popular religious works, the Vishnu-Puranam and 
Bhagavat-Puranam, give themselves up more fully to the develop- 
ment of the same theme. The former frankl}- states that birth in 
the sacred Bharata-bhumi is earned hy the spiritual merit of a 
thousand lives, as it leads to salvation, ' that greater blessing of 
final liberation ’ which is not attained even by the gods. Accordingly, 
the gods themselves desire to leave Heaven for purposes of birth 
in Bharatavarsha, with its promise of infinite good. Similaiiy, the 
other Purana also extols the place of birth as the supreme factor in 
man's emancipation. 

Country extending with Culture. — Such a spiritual conception 
of the country cannot consistently confine it to fixed and narrow 
geographical limits. It is chiefly the country of the spirit, open to 
expansion. It is measured by its cultural expanse. Accordingly, 
we find that the home of the Hindu had been growing in size through 
the ages as reflected in the literary works of different periods. _ 

Extensions of original Hindu Home. — ^The Hindu’s orignml 
home is singled out as (i) Brahmavarta, the holy land between the 
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Sarasvati and the Drishadvati [Manu, II, 17]. It soon extends and 
expands into a wider country c^ed (2) BrahmarsM-deia. comprising : 
{a) Kurukshetra, (6) the Country of the Matsyas, (t) Panchalas, (<f) 
^urasenakas. Then, as Hindu civilization spreads farther in In<ha, 
the country also follows the civilization which determines its limits. 
Thus very soon the home of the Hindus evolves into a larger 
aggregate known as (3) Madhyadeia of which the limits are defined 
to be the Himalayas in the north, the Vindhyas in the south, 
Prayaga in the east, and Vinasana in the west [' the region where the 
Sarasvati disappears in the sands ’]. But the process of this evolu- 
tion does imt stop here. Madhyadesa expands later into what is 
called (4) Arydvaria defined as lying between those two mountains 
and extending as far as the eastern and western oceans \Ib., 19, 21, 


But in all these stages of the physical expansion of the country', 
the cultural element in its conception is not lost sight of, but is 
always insisted on and emphasized. Each of these stages yields 
to the succeeding only in physical extent, in area, or size, but not 
in cultural importance or spiritual progress. As Simiantu reminds 


us : — 




‘ Brahmavarta is the holy land proper ; next to it is Rishidesa 
(Brahinarshidesa) ; inferior to that is Madh5'-adesa ; and 
last is Aiymr'arta,’ 

The purity of the nucleus, the ideal country, is always singled 
out in all this process of the physical expansion of the country. 

Cultural marks of the Country. — But the limits of the Hindu's 
country were alwa^^s the limits of his culture. Hindu civilization 
was arrested in its course by the Vindhyas and remained confined 
within Aryavarta for a long time. And so Aryavarta and Hindu 
civilization are treated for long as synonymous terms in the Sanskrit 
texts, Aryavarta is now distinguished as a cultural entity from the 
world of the Mlechchhas (non-Arjmns) lying beyond it. The dis- 
tinction is sought to be emphasized by an intense love of the coimtr>' 
as the home of all that is best and highest in humanity. _ Patriotism 
fondly defines the countrj" in romantic ways. One d^nition singles 
out Aryavarta ‘ as the land where the black antelope finds its natural 
habitat the black antelope as the embodiment of beauty, innocence 
and energy ! Another definition adds the growth of Kuia grass as 
the second requisite of the holy land. A third frankly defines 
Aryavarta as Yajniya-desa and a fourth as Dhartna-deSa, i.e. the 
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counti'3'^ favouring the performance of sacrifices and practice of 
religion. A fifth definition distingiiislies Xrydvarta as the land 
where life is regulated b}’ the rules of tlie four castes and the four 
Airamas as aids to self-realization or salvation. The relevant 
tests ma^’ be cited as follows : — 


tr: { [Manu.] 


^ ^v^ il [Vishnu.] 





3SIT! i 


[Adi-Purana.] 

[Saiiivarta.] 


Thus the Hindu’s holy land is marked by five features, viz. ; 
(i) the black antelope ; {2) the Kma grass ; (3) Yajna ; (4) Dharina, 
and (5) the four castes and A^amas. The exact significance of (i) 
is not clear, but all texts are at one in insisting on it. Yajnavalkya, 
a hard-headed law-giver, lends himself to the romantic outburst : 

' That country is fit for the religious life where the antelope is 
black ’. And another text adds that the black anteloi>c must not 
be an imported and acclimatized animal in the holy land, but must 
be a grovv^tb of its soil, native to it from eternit}^ — 

[From Smriti-Cliandrika.] It 
is difficult to understand what inspiration comes to religious life 
from the sight of the roaming black buck. 

Countries lacking those marks are condemned . —We also 
arrive at a corresponding conception of the country that is outside 
the holy land and called Mlechchha-desa. The conception is more 
cultural than territorial. The Mlechchha-desa is defined as that lack- 
ing the five features of the hoty land as enumerated above. _ It is 
frankly dubbed as adharma-desa, the country' devoid of Vedic religion ; 
the country where ' no one should perform ^rdddha nor make a 
journey to ’ [Vishnu] : 31=^ ; [From 

Smriti-Chandrika.] 

' Even the performance of hundreds of sacrifices in such a 
god-forsaken country will not avail even a member of the twice- 
born classes for attaining to heaven.’ So states the Zdi-Pwdnani. 

5 fiWT I 

*r n [Adi-Purana.] 
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Countries are generally condemned on religious grounds. The 
country exists for religion which must be its supreme consideration. 
A country lacking the atmosphere and the conditions which are 
congenial to religious life and spiritual progress is not recognized as 
a fit place for habitation. On this basis, the following regions are 
condemned by the Sastras. Accordii^ to Manu, these are : (i) 
6udra-rajya, tiie kingdom of the 6udras, (2) the country inhabited 
by people not following the Vedic religion, (3) the country* dominated 
by heretics, and (4) tracts inhabited by the Antj'ajas, i.e. the 
people of the lowest castes (generally seven in number, namely, 
washerman, currier, mimic, Varuda, fisherman, Meda or attendant 
on W'omen, and moimtaineer or forester). Vyasa, similarl}^ w^ants 
the reUgious man (dliarmika) to avoid the following countries ; 
those inhabited by (1} Sudras, (2) Noii-Vedic, irreligious peoples, 
and {3) Mlechchhas. 

These not to be visited except for Pilgrimage. — A visit, 
however, to these condemned countries is peimissible : [a) for pilgrim- 
age, and (&) under parents' injunctions. A \’isit made on any other 
ground is treated as a sin calling for a purificatOT3" ceremony — 
Ainda^'■a Yajna — for its expiation. For convenience of travellers, 
the}'’ are warned that if they are of the three twice-bom classes 
{dvijas) and are natives of Aryavarta, they must not overstep its 
limits which are mentioned as Narmada in the south, Sindhu (Indus) 
in the west, Karatoya in the east [Jd-i-Purdnam]. 

Patches of holy land in these unholy Countries.— There are, 
however, marked out certain bright spots, patches of holy land, 
even in these condemned regions. Some of these isolated islands of 
sacred land are named in the texts, viz. : Kurukshetra, Prabhasa 
(Somnath), Pushkara (near Ajmer) Naimisha, and Amarakantaka. 

But tiie great factor of purification is the river Ganga, Jahnavi, 
or Tripathaga. The regions through ’^^diich it flows, — ‘ desa, janapada, 
or iaila (hills) ’ — are deemed exceptionally sacred and helpful to 
religious life, Such regions are to be regarded as Tnpova 7 iain, places 
for meditation, or Siddha Ksheiram, places for acliieving salvation. 
Even in these regions, certain places are marked out as specialh'^ 
holy, viz. : Varanasi, or Kasi which on^; should choose as his last 
resting-place; Gahgadvara (Hardwar), Prayaga, and the mouths of 
the Ganges where the river falls iirto the ocean (Ganga-sagara- 
sangama). Some of the relevant texts may be cited : — 




wnt ^ 



Piqi^d «r ■ppiT 



[Pitamaha.] 


srnm n [Pitamaha.] 
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% <nTT^T! i 

•psEfT %nt ^rrfk flCuii 8 [Vyasa.] 

•*r^ ^ ^sr^iwhPR[ I 

?r^ 11 [Adi-Puraua.] 

iwrt’ tFsiit ^uragr Tf^OTT^Ri?% i 
jnfwt II [Vishnu-Dharmottara.l 

Cs J 

The above texts also show that, next to Gahga, the river 
Sarayu was also highly valued as a purifying influence on the regions 
through which it flov's. 

Those not caring for religion may settle anywhere,— It may 
be noted that since reUgious life was the prime consideration in the 
choice of settlements, those who do not care for the religious life 
need not care for these restrictions regarding settlements. Thus, 
according to Manu, the 6udras were free to settle anywhere in 
pursuit of economic ends or livelihood 

Lists of condemned countries in different Texts.— On the 
basis of the above general indications regarding the holy regions of 
India, lists are made of regions which are not recommendedfor religious 
Hfe. Such regions are called by the technical name of Nishiddhade^a. 
Probably these lists were called for in the days of Aryan expansion 
all over India, with Aryan settlements springing up in every part 
of the country. 

Bodhayana. — Thus Bodhayana, author of_the famous Dharma- 
sutra, condemns the following regions : (i) Anarta (Gujerat and 
Kathiawad). (2) Ahga, (3} Magadha, (4) Saurashtia, (5) Sindhu- 
Sauvira (Sindh), (6) Dakshiuapatha. These regions are condemned, 
because they are marked by intermixture of castes (*i'Jl 4 ^r|’i^: ). 

Vyasa. — Vyasa has following list ; (i) Ahga, (2) Vanga, 
{3) Andhra country, and generally the regions inhabited by tiae 
Mlechchhas. But his criterion of condemnation is the absence of 
the usual black antelope in those regions. 

Adi-Purana. — The Adi-Purdna, however, gives a fuller list of 
condemned countries, comprising the following : — 

(i) Kanchi. 

(2} Kosala. 

(3) Surashtra. 

(4) Deva-rashtia (or Veda-r^htra) (Maratha country), 

(5) The two i^chchhas. 

(6) Sauvira. 

(7) Kohkana (Konkaii). 

(8) Aratta, ‘ where flow five rivers all issuing from the hills ’ 

(i.e. the Panjab). 
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(9) Anga. 

(lo) Vanga. 

(II; Kaliriga. 

(i2) Vindliya. 

(13} Malava. 

(14) Paundra. 

{15) Chedi. 

(16) Kerala, 

(17) Magadha. 

(15) Avanti. 

(19) DaksMnapatha. 

The Adi-Purdna further forbids journeys beyond the limits of 
Kasi, Padma (Pushkara), Sindhu, and Naimada, except for times 
spent on pilgrimage. It generally condemns the countries to the 
south of the Narmada and to the north of the Sindhu. 

Some regions (Nos. 3, 14-17) it condemns as unsuitable for the 
performance of sacrifices or ceremonies like marriage or Sraddha. 
It applies the epithet Pdpadeia to such regions, ‘ because they are 
inhabited by immoral people, (»ntact with whom causes sin ’. It 
further states that a dvija will be fallen, if he visits such countries 
of his own accord, and not for pilgrimage. 

Penances for visiting Condemned Countries.— Bodhayana, 
however, goes so far as to prescribe a penance for expiating the sin of 
visit to some of these countries. Among these he mentions Sindhu, 
Sauwra, Saurashtra, Anga, Vanga, and Kalihga, and, generally, 
the peoples living on the frontiers. The ban against the J^tyas 
or frontagers is due to the Sruti passage — rraFTi [From 

Smriti-Chandrika.] 

The Adi-Purdna is also at one with Bodhayana in prescribing 
penance against visits to Saurashtra, Sindhu, and Sauvira, to which 
it adds Avanti and DakshinSpatha generally. It also prescribes 
penances for going beyond the limits of (i) Himavat (Himalaya), 
(2) Kausika (river Kosi), (3) Vindhya, and (4) west of Padma 
(Pushkara). It also condemns wfrara, i.e. dwelling on the 
frontiers. 

Their list in Skanda Parana. — The Skanda-Purana has practi- 
cally the same list of Nishiddhadesas as Adi-Purana, except that 
it adds to it the hilly regions inhabited by the aborigines. It, 
^wever, tolerates the .visit of a Dvija to such places only as an 
Apaddharma, i.e. as a measure of emergency, provided that he 
comes away when the emergency is over. 

Division of Countries by Customs. — It is also interesting to 
note that, as a consequence of the cultural conception of the countrj'-. 
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countries are marked out in the Sanskrit texts more for their 
manners and customs than by their mere geographical boundaries 
or physical features. Thus there is a broad division recognised in 
the Dharmasutras between Northern and Southern India on the 
basis of these manners and customs. 

North Indian Customs according to Bodhayana. — The 
customs peculiar to the north are stated by Bodhayana to be the 
foUow’ing : — 

(1) Urna-vikraya (trade in wool connected with cattle- 

rearing and pasture not recommended for a Dvija). 

(2) Sidhupana (di'inldng of spirits) . 

(3) Ubha3'’atodadbhir-vyavaha.ra (trade in animals possessing 

a double row of teeth, i.e. trade in horses, asses, and 
mules). 

(4) Ayudhiyaka (profession of arms). 

(5) Samudrayanain (sea- voyages). 

South Indian Customs. — The customs peailiar to the south 
are stated to be ; — 

(1) Taking meals with wife or with tliose who are not initiated 

(Anuparuta) ; 

(2) Parynsliita-bhoiana (taking food cooked over night); 

(3) Marrying the daughter of ^e maternal uncle or of father’s 

sister. 

Statement of Brihaspati. — Brihaspati also characterizes the 
different regions and quarters on the basis of manners and customs 
as stated below ; — 

(i) In the Ddkshindtya (Deccan), the members of twice- 
born classes (dvija) marry the daughter their 
maternal uncle. 

(2} In Madhyade§a, the people are artisans, industrialists and 
given to eating beef (gavasinah). 

(3) In the East, the people eat fish, while the women are 

lax in morals. [ K<^_r?T ^ ] 

(4) In the North, w'omen driuk wine, and arc not imtouchable 

in their menses to their husbands, while brothers 
marry the widows of their brothers. 

Recognition of local customs in Hindu Law. — It will be seen 
from the above that there is a considerable diversity of customs and 
manners marking the different parts of India, and presenting a wide 
range of tastes or ideas of culture and refinement ; so much so, that 
certain customs which are repugnant to the South are quite approved 
in the North and vice versa. Yet this divergence of cultural ideals 
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did not prove any bar to tbe growth of a catholicity and breadth of 
outlook making for the conception of an extended country for the 
Hindu, corresponding to every extension of his civilization. Thus 
all these regional diJerences in manners and customs were re- 
conciled in a wider conception of the country, calling for appropriate 
principles of law in which these differences might find their place 
and recognition. 

Opinion of Manu, and other law -givers. — Therefore, Manu 
has laid down the following comprehensive legal principle : — 




' The State or sovereign must ascertain the particular laws 
governing the Kula (family), }ati (caste), regions {jana- 
pada) and $rem (guilds) as principal factors in legisla- 
tion.' 


This position has been repeated by other law-givers like 
Gautama. Bodhayaua, ^.pastamba, and Vasishtba. 

Views of Devala. — Devala records a fuller statement ; — 

f?»TT! 1 

I 

Mstft -iTH ^ ti 


‘ Ever}^ region has its own devas (deities for popular worship), 
ite own dvijas (twice-born classes), its own w'aters, its 
peculiar soil-4ts own ^micha (ideas of purity), its own 
Dharma and Achdra (customs and manners). These vary 
from village to village, city to city and province to pro- 
vince, nay, even with centres of Vedic learning. 'That 
which is established as the Dharma of the localit 5 ’ should 
uot be disturbed by the State.' 


Limitations to authority of local Customs. — The scope that 
is thus given to local manners and customs and regional laws is no 
doubt in accord with sound principles of legislation and jurisprudence. 
It is the only method by which different communities can come 
together and be welded into a national state. But this method has 
its limits. It is easy to make too much of local laws and customs. 
This was known to the ancient law-givers who have, accordingly, 
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given their warnings in tlie matter. They will not allow local 
customs to take precedence over the clearest injunctions of the 
§astras which are independent of localities and give expression 
to the established moral opinion of the community. Thus Gautama 
states that the laws obtaining in localities, castes or communities, 
cannot have any force against i.c. the Vedas. In a word, 

the position is that sirch local laws, manners and customs as offend 
against morality, conscience, or justice cannot be upheld. 

Examples from an old text. — It is interesting to note that an 
old text preserves a list of such objectionable manners and customs 
as given below : — ■ 

(i) Marrying maternal uncle’s daughter, which is considered 
objectionable on the ground of ' relationship to 
mother ’. 


II ] 

(2) Marrying the brother's widow. 

{3) Marriage between persons of the same Gotra. 

[ §1% ‘tWji ■rr <|s^n ] 

{4) Marriage between brother and sister, as seen in Persia. 

(5) Usury as illustrated in lending one maund of paddy in 
Spring to be returned as two maunds iu Autumn (in- 
volving interest at the rate of 200% per annum). 

f^^pir 'S’tO 


( 6 ) 


Transactions of mortgages whereby the creditor enters into 
the possession of the mortgaged property when the 
principal lent is doubled in amount, or even before it 
is doubled. This shows that the ancient texts did not 
approve of money-lenders dispossessing the indebted 
agriculturists of the lands they ailtivated, as a means 
of redeeming the debt. 


fMfraici- 


Respect for local customs makes for a wider country and 
its social diversity. — It was, however, this comprehensive principle 
of legislation, with its respect for local customs and usages, which had 
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paved the way of a continuous expansion of the Hindu’s Mother- 
Country, through the ages, from its smallest nucleus in Brahmavarta, in 
extending circles, until it embraced the whole of India, and even 
countries outside its limits, making up a Greater India beyond the 
seas. Where the country is more a cultural, than a material, posses- 
sion, it appeals less to the instinct of appropriation. It has a 
tendency towards expansion, resulting in a lack of homogeneity in 
its social composition. There is no narrowness, or a spirit of ex- 
clusiveness, but more of disinterested sharing, more of community of 
life and enjoyment. India, thus early in her history, attracted 
migrations, and became the happy home of many races, cults, and 
cultures, co-existing in concord, without seeking overlordship or 
mutual extennination. She became the chosen home of diversity 
and different social systems. Other national systems founded on 
different principles exclude the possibility of such radical diversities 
and they even break down in the attempt to unify them. The}'- are 
comparatively homogeneous -wholes. 'That is why India has been 
aptly called ' the epitome of the world It is a League of Nations 
in miniature. The problem of India is, indeed, the problem of the 
world. 

The country widens into whole India conceived in different 
ways. — With the passage of time and the gradual extension of Hindu 
civilization, the sacred land of the Hindu came to comprehend the 
v'hole of India or Bharatavarsha. The country followed the move- 
ment of culture, jtrst as ' trade follows the flag ’ in Western civiliza- 
tion. The whole of Bharatavarsha ‘ from Badarika to Setu, D varaka 
to Purushottama (Puri) ’ came to be defined as the land of 

(1) Seven ‘ great ’ mountains — Raivataka, Vindhya, Sahya, 

Kuniara, Malaya, Sri-Paiwata, and Pariyatra ; 

(2) Seven ‘ great ’ rivers — Gariga, Sarasvati, Kaliiidl, 

Godavari, Kavevi, Tamraparni, and Ghritamala 
(Narmada and Siudhn in other texts) ; 

(3) Seven ' sacred ’ cities — ^Ayodhya, Mathura. Miya (Harcl- 

_ war), Kasi, ICanchi, Avanti, and Drara\'ati (Dw'arka) ; 

(4) Eighteen ‘ great ' countries {mahdvishayah ) — ^Northern 

Lata, Eastern Lata, Kasi, Panchala, Kekaya, Srinjaya, 
Matsya, Magadha, Malava, Sakunta (unknown), 
Kosala, Avanti, Saihya, Vidarblia, \’ideha, Kuni, 
Kamboja, and Dasarua ; 

(5) Eighteen ' minor ' countries [i{fa-vishayah)--Krz.%\ii and 

Bahlika ; 6aka and Surashtra ; Ahga, Vaftga, and 
Kalinga ; Kasmira, Huna, Anibashtha, and Sindh ; 
Kirata, Sauvira, Chola, and Pandya ; Yadava and 
Kdnchi. [Barhaspatya Artliasastra.] 
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Patriotism expressed in Pilgrimage.— Indeed, in the heyday 
of Hinduism, in the spacious times of the Gupta emperors, a fervent 
patriotism transformed into a profound religious sentiment found its 
own means of expression in its own way. It invented its appropriate 
symbols and ceremonies, its own mode of worshipping the country. 
It conceived of the system of pilgrimage which is peculiar to 
Hinduism, and is a most potent instrument of instruction in 
geography' by field-work. It educates the Indian popitlar mind, or 
mass-couscionsness. in the realization of what constitutes the 
Mother-Country through the religious necessity imposed on the 
people to visit its different parts for the sacred places and shrines 
placed in them. The country as an abstraction is thus transformed 
into a vivid and visible reality, an Ideal is reahzcd in terms of 
blood. The romance of patriotism has fondi}- woven a netw'ork of 
holy spots covering the whole corrntry, so that all parts of it are 
equally sacred and the equal concern of religious devotees. Thus 
the number of places of pilgrimage in India is legion. It only 
shows the working of a reUgious imagination in its attempt at 
visualizing and worsliipping the physical fonn of the Mother-Country, 
the virat-deha of India as the Mother-Goddess. This religious 
imagination of the nation has, indeed, impressed in its sendee every 
spot of beauty in this vast country, which it has at once declared as 
holy and endowed with a temple, a shrine, or some religious symbol 
hke a piece of hallowed stone, or even a tree. Here is Patriotism 
run riot ! It finds its food even in the natural beauties of the 
country. Thus the Hindu’s pilgrimage is to the eternal snows of 
the Himalayas, the depths of forests, the palm-clad sea-shores, the 
hidden sources of rivers, or their mouths and confluences. His 
treatment of natural beauty is also unique. His love of Nature is 
a religious emotion. A place of natural beauty in the West is 
associated with holiday-making, pleasure-trips, picnics, hotels, and 
cinemas. In India, it is marked by temples and pilgrims, hermitages 
and ascetics, so as to lead the mind from Nature up to Nature’s 
god. The beauty of Nature in the one case is a stimulus to objec- 
tivity, to out-going activities. In the other case, it is an incentive 
to subjectivity, meditation, and renunciation. 

Holy Places general and for Sects. — The various sects of 
Hinduism are at one in thus multiplying places of pilgrimage in the 
country as a mode of worshipping it. Each sect has its own list of 

f ilgrimages which its devotee should visit as a means of salvation. 

aiikara placed his principal holy places at the four extreme points 
of India so as to cover between them its entire territory. These are 
Sringeri-matha in the south, Sarada-matha in the west (atDvaraka), 
Govardhana-matha in the east (at Puri), and Jyoshi-matha in the 
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north (at Badri-Kedar). Similarly, there are singled out four 
sacred places like Svetagahga, Dhanustirtha, Gomati-Kunda and 
Tapta-Kunda and four sacred tanks [sarovara), Vindu, Panipa, 
Narayana, and Manasa, in east, south, west, and north respectivdy. 
The principle of fixing these is the same : to lead the masses out of 
their homes, their villages, and provinces, on all-India tours of 
pilgrimage, so that they may know their country in all its parts 
and peoples. A spirit of nationalism will naturally spring from this 
root of a necessary geographical knowledge of the country. 

Besides these general places of pilgrimage, there are special 
ones fixed for different sects. Thus the chief sacred places for a 
$aiva are eight : Avimuktaka (Benares), Gahga-dvara, Siva-Kshetra, 
RSme-Yamuna (?), &va-sarasvati, Mavya, Sardula- Gaja-Kshetras. 
Those for a Vaisknava are the following eight: Badarika, Salagrama, 
(on the Gandak), Purushottama (Puri), Dvaraka, Bilvachala, 
Ananta, Siiiiha, Srirahga. The eight sacred places for a $akta are ; 
Ogghipa (Ujiain), Jala, Purna, Kama, Kolia, Sri-saila, Kanchi, 
Mahendra. [Barhaspat\"a Arthasastra.] Lists of such holy places 
are differently given in other texts. One text mentions the Saiva 
centres as the following : Somanatha (in Kathiaw'ad) ; Sri-^aila 
(Palni hills near Madura) for worship of Mallikarjjuna ; Mahakala 
at _ Ujjayin! ; Omkara at Amareshvara (Mahismati) ; Kedar 
(Himalaya) ; Bhumasahkara (at Dakini?) ; Vi^vesa (at Benares) ; 
Tryambaka (on Gautami= Godavari) ; Baidyanath (also called 
Chltabhumi) ; Nagesa (at Dvaraka) ; Ramesa (at Setiibandha) ; 
Ghusmesa (at ^ivMaya?). Similarly, there is another text giving 
a long list of places dedicated to Vishnu, covering the whole country 
from Badari in the north through A3mdhya and Mathura to Dvaraka, 
Jagannath, and Srirahga. And, as regards the Sakta, the story of 
SatT tells how 52 pWia-sthanas arose at the places where fell the 
52 fragments of her smitten bodj-, places like Kalighat, Jvaiamukhi, 
or Benares (with Annapurna's temple) . Lists of such holy places 
are best given in the Vanaparva of the Mahdbharata, Bhishma-parva 
[IV, 317-378], Vishm-purdna [II, 3], Gamdcipurdna (Ch. 66), and 
the like. 

Pilgrimage inculcates love of country in the masses. — A 
comparative consideration of the various lists of tirthas in different 
texts will show how fondly the Indian mind chngs to the Mother- 
Country and considers every inch of its territor}" as sacred soil. It 
worships the virdt-deha, the great bodjL of the country, of which 
every part it holds to be holy. As a consequence, the Hindu has 
no holy place outside India, like a far-oS Palestine or Mecca or 
Medina. As has been explained, his culture is synonymous with 
his country. 
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Tiie later texts locating the holy places on a generous scale all 
over India indicate how far they have travelled from the early days 
of Vedic civilixatiou when the country or the holy land was con- 
fined to Aryavai'ta. Now the country embraces the whole of 
India, as its civilization has penetrated into all its parts. 

A final expression of this evolution of the idea of the Mother- 
Country is embodied in certain texts prescribing the places where 
one should seek his last resting-place, lay his bones, or have Iris 
funeral ceremonies performed. These places are, accordingly, to he 
considered as the most sacred of places by all Hindus in common, 
irrespective of provincial or religious differences, of sect or creed. 
In tire contemplation of death the^’ must sink these differences and 
realize the unity of their common Motlier-larrd. Death completes 
what life leaves incomplete. 

A list of places which Hindus of all sects and castes prefer in 
common for death and funeral ceremonies (^rdddha) is thus given 
in the VisJvtiu-Sinriti : (i) Pushkara, {2) Gaya, (3) Akshaya-Vata, 
(4) Amara-Kantaka (Vindhya), (5} Varaha hill (Sambalpiu-), (6} 
Banlcs of the Narmada, (7) of the Yamuna, (8) of the Gaiiga, 
(9} Kusavarta (at the source of Godavari), (10) Binduka (Deccan), 
(ii) Nrla-Parvata, {12) Kanakhala, (13) Kubjamra (Orissa), {14) 
Bhrigu-tunga (Himalaya), (15) Kedara (Himalaya), (16) Mahalaya 
mountain. (17) Nadantika river, (r8) Sirgadha river, (19) Sakam- 
bhari (Sambhar in Rajputaua), (20) Sacred place on the Phalgu, 
(21) Mahaganga (Alakananda), (22) Trihalikagi'ama (Salagrama), 
(23) Kumaradhara (a lake in Kashmir), (24) Prabhasa, (25) Banks 
of the Sarasvati, (26) Hardwar, {27) Prayaga, (28) Mouths of the 
Gahga, {29) Naimisharan3-a, and (30) Benares. 

Under this peculiar religious system, the Sotrtherner uill feel as 
much longing for Benares as a Northerner for Setubandha-Rames- 
varam, and both uill have a common longing for Dvaraka, and 
Jagannath. North and south, east and west meet iir the embrace 
of a religious life that transcends the narrow boundaries of place, 
sect, caste or creed. It is in this way that Hinduism has always 
fostered a sense of an all-Indian patriotism or nationalism by 
strengthening its foundations in a lively sense of the Mother-Country 
which can grasp the whole of it as a unit despite the vastaess of its 
size and its continental variety. 



NOTES ON THE SINGHALESE TRADITION RELATING 
TO BUDDHA’S RELICS 


By Louis Fikot 

Oae of the main features of the Singhalese religion is the pious 
worship of the Buddha’s relics, which naturally involves a firm, 
belief in the authenticity of these remains, with a precise knowledge 
of the time and circumstances — real or supposed — of their introduc- 
tion into the island. The unity of creed being the basis of a religious 
community, one would expect to find in the two principal sources 
of the Singhalese tradition, the Dlpavanisa and the Mahavamsa,^ a 
S3nnmetrical account of the facts, without any contradiction or 
uncertainty. This is true only to a certain extent, and the two 
chronicles show, from this point of view, se^'eral difficulties, which 
require a closer examination. 

To begin with, let us take the legend concenring the first appear- 
ance of the Buddha’s safiradhatu’s in the island. 

On this matter, Mv. has much to say (I, 24, 33-37) : we learn 
from it : (1) that Bhagavat, while staying on the bank of the 
Gahga, after the bauisliing or the Yakkhas gave a handfrrl of his 
hair to Maha-Sumana, the deva of the Sumanakuta, who deposited 
it in a thupa known afterwards under the name of Mahiyahgana 
Thupa ■ : (2) that, after the cremation of the body of Bhagavat, the 
thera Sarabhu obtained, by his magical power, a collar-bone iglmUki), 
which he laid down in the same thupa. 

Now the writer of Dv. keeps silent on these tacts. Are we to 
suppose that he was not aware of them ? This is hardly credible. 
Since he mentions the tliupa itself,’ he cannot have ignored the 
relics which led to the erection of the thupa. Moreover, he 
specifies further (XV, 15) that the relic enshrined in the Thuparama 
by Devanainpiya Tissa was the right collar-bone {dakkhinakkhakam), 
a detail by which is apparently implied that the left one existed 
elsewhere, nameb' in the Mahiyahgana Thupa. The probable 
conclusion would be that the two chroniclers were both acquainted 
with the story of the relics at Mahi3'ahgana, but that the author of 


^ These works will be quoted below as Dv. and Mv. 

® The Gaiiga or Maha-Gahga is the Mahawccliganga ; the Samanakuta is the 
modem Adam's Peak, The Mahiyafigana Thupa is traditionally identified with the 
Bintenne Tope, about 29 miles east of Kandy. 

^ Dv. I, 52 : Gangathc Mahiyasu pokkhalesn patitihite ihupatthane S?ibhangane-. 
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Dv., for some motive of his own (perhaps a rivalry of convents) 
did not choose to mention it. 

The second arrival of relics took place in the reign of 
Devanampiya Tissa, contemporary with Asoka. This king, at the 
request of the thera Mahinda, promised to build a ^eat thupa 
for enshrining the relics which the thera would provide for him. 
On the quest of relics, which ensued, the two Vamsas are in com- 
plete agreement, with tire exception of one, but important, point 
which we shall see presently. 

The account of Dv, runs briefly as follows (Cb. XV) : 

The samanera Smnana, son of the daughter of Asoka, 
Sahghamitta, is sent to his grandfather by Mahinda, in order to 
get some relics for the contemplated thupa. He repairs to Patali- 
putta and delivers his message to the king. ' Having heard this 
speech, the king filled the alms bowl with relics . . The powerful, 
eloquent speaker then took the relics, rose into the air and repaired 

to Kosiya (Indra) “ Hear, great King, the message which 

my teacher sends you.' King Devanampiya has been converted to 
the faith of Buddha ; grant to him a most excellent relic ; he is 
going to erect a splendid thupa "... Kosiya rejoicing gave him 
the right collar-bone . . ’ ^ 

Oldenberg has rendered by ' filled the alms-bowl with relics ’ 
the pali dhdtu ■paliam apuresi (v. ii), just as if the text were dhdtuhi 
pattam apuresi. This sounds rather odd. Besides, there is no 
example of a monk using his own alms-bowl as a recipient for relics. 
It seems preferable to take dhdtupattain as a compound word meaning 
simply ' a bowlful of relics At any rate, if this patta could, 
rigorously speaking, be the alms-bowl of Sumana, the patta of the 
Buddha is altogether out of the question. It is in the version of 
Mv. (XVII, 10-21) that the latter makes its appearance. 

Here Sumana is sent on an embassy to Asoka and to Sakka. 
From the former he must demand ‘ relics of the Sage and the alms- 
bowl that the ilaster used.’ 

Munino dhdtuyo dehi pattam Chuttam ca satthund. One may 
well be surprised at such an unceremonious and hardly respectful 
way of claiming a so venerable and world-famed relic as the patta 


1 The directions given by Mahinda to Sumana (XV, 67) do not mention this 
second mission to India. 

® The narrator goes on relating how the dhatu’s brought back by Sumana 
were received in great pomp by the king, placed on the front of an elephant and 
led to the site of the Thupa. This elephant is represented on a stone in the Mathura 
Museum, with this inscription in Kharosthi characters : Sastakhadhatu (=Sastraksa- 
dbatu), ' the collar-bone relic of the Master (Corpus inscriptionum indicarum, 
II, Pt. I. Kharosthi Inscriptions, ed. by St. Konow, p. 49.) 
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of the Btiddha. But stranger yet is the sequel of the story (v. 18 sq., 
trad. Geiger, p. 117 sq.) : ^ When he had delivered the thera’s charge 
and had accepted the alms-bowl full of relics ’ received from the 
king, he went to the Himalaya. When, on the Himalaya, he had 
set down that most sacred bowl * with the reHcs, he went to the 
king of the gods and delivered the thera’s charge. Sakka, the lord 
of gods, took from the Culamani-cetij'a the right collar-bone (of 
the Buddha) aud gave it to the samanera. Thereupon the ascetic 
Sumana took the relic and the bowl with the relics liliewise and 
returning to the Cetiya-mountain, he handed them, to the thera. 
When the thera had put the vessel with the relics on the Cetiya- 
mountain, lie took the collar-bone relic and went with his company 
of disciples to the appointed place.’ 

It is plain enough that this account did not mean primitively to 
couve}’’ the thought of three relics ; the collar-bone, the (unspecified) 
dhaiu‘s and the patta, but of two only ; the collar-bone and the 
bowlful of dhatu’s. 

We are therefore led to believe that the inclusion of the patta. 
of the Buddha among the relics obtained by Mahinda is nothing 
but a detail of secondary origin superadded bj' some overzeaious 
monk, who did not trouble to remodel the context, to put it in 
harmony with his invention. 

There are witnesses in support of this view. When Fa-hien 
sojourned in Ceylon in the first half of the 5th century, i.e. about 
the time when the Dipavamsa was drawn up in writii^,’ he ‘ heard 
an Indian devotee, who was reciting a sutra from the pulpit, saying : 
"Buddha’s alms-bowl was at first in Vaisali and now it is in 
Gandhara’’^’ If a personage of note, speaking in the very city 
where the Thupar^a stood, dared publicly to assert that the Patta 
was in Gandhara, it is evident that no such rehc was an object of 
worship in Ceylon.* The only relics revered at the Thuparama 


* Pali : paftapUrd, which, according to several MSS., ought to be read patla- 
purani, =' a bowl ’. 

* Pali : pattam tiUatnam, the epithet being a common-place one, chosen pre- 
ferably as a metric ending of the verse. 

® Geiger. Dipavamsa und Mahdvamsa, p. 76. 

« Fa-hien. Ch. XXXIX. 

* The presence of the Patta in the northern countries was a notorious fact : 
Fa-hien himself had seen it in Peshawar (Ch. XII). Before him, Kumarajiva had 
met it in Kashgar; after him. Tche-mong (404-424) and Fa-yong (430-430) 
worshipped it in Kashmir ; Fa-wei (middle of the 5th century') found it in the land 
of the Ta Yue-tche. But, when Hiuan-tsang crossed this last country, he was told 
that the Bowl had been transferred to Persia (Mem., II, 179). Cf. Sylvaiii Levi, 
l^oks chinoises sur. 1 . Inie. BEFEO., V, p. 295, sq. 
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were the dhatit’s given by Asoka, and the collar-bone granted by 
India. 

This famous collar-bone recurs again in another passage of 
Mv. {XX, 17-19), which has given rise to much perplexity. It is 
an enumeration of the religious foundations of the King Devanampiya 
Tissa. We are concerned only with tire five, at the head of the list. 
Here is the text as edited by W. Geiger, with the translation and 
comments of tlie same scholar, to which we shall append our own 
conclusions. 

17. Mahaviliaram pathamara dutiyam Cetiyavhaj-ain 
Thuparamaiu tu tatiyain thupapubbangamam sul^ham. 

18. catuttham tu Mahabodliipatitthapanam eva ca 
thupatthamyabhutassa pancamam pana sadhukain. 

r thupassa "I 

19. Mahaceti5mthanamhi silii ] > caruno 

Sainbuddhagivadhatussa patitthapanam eva ca. 

‘ [17]. First the Mahavihara, tlien the (monastery) named 
Cetiya-vihara ; third the beautiful Thuparama, which the stupa itself 
preceded ; [18] fourth the planting of the great Bodhi-tree ; then 
fifth the (setting up) in seemly wise ; [19] (of the) beautiful stone 
pillar, which was intended to point to the place of the thupa, on 
the place where the Great cetiya (afterwards) was, and also the 
enshrining of the Sainbuddha’s collar-bone relic ' 

Of the tw'o readings in v. 19, thupassa yupassa, Geiger has 
chosen the latter after an accurate weighing of both (ed., p. xxix). 
Supposing the former were preferred, then, says he, ' the word 
silkthupassa belongs to thup^hamyabkutassa as well as to sam- 
htiddhagivadkdtussa, but, in connection with the fonner word, it has 
the more general meaning ‘‘stone monument”. lu its full extent, 
the sentence would run thus ; pancamam pana thiipatthdmyassa 
silathupassa Makdcetiyathanamhi sddhukam patiithdpanam Sam- 
huddhagtvadhaiussa cdnino silathupassa patiithdpanam ca ’. 

It would be needless to insist upon the improbability of such 
an explanation, which requires that one and the same word {thupa) 
be invested with two successive meanings ; [a] ' stone monument , 
this monument called thitpa being in fact a pillar ; ‘ (b) ‘ stone 
thupa’, a straii^e appellation for a thupa built of briclcs, — to say 
nothing of the curious analysis of Sambuddh^lvadhatussa as a 
bahuvrihisamasa supposed to mean ‘ having, i.e. containing the 


^ Mv. XV, 173 : idha bhUpati ussdpesi sUaikambhaf}i tam pavaMifit likhdpiya. 
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collar-bone of the Buddha Evidently the reading tMpassa is 
wroi^ and the learned editor was perfectly right in preferring 
yUpassa ; but that does not remove all difficulty. 

Says Geiger : ‘ If we accept the reading silayupassa, the two 
verses, i8 c-d and ig a~h, are quite dear and the translation would 
be: "Fifthly: the erection (patiUhapanam) of the beautiful stone 
pillar which served the purpose to fix the site of the (future) tope, 
at the site of the MahScetiya In 19 c-d, patiUhapanam would 
have a slight different meaning and we should have to translate : 
“ and the establishing (i.e. definite enshrining) of the Sambuddha’s 
thorax (sic.) bone relic ”, the word dhdtu being used here as else- 
where in the masculine gender ... At all events it is surprising 
that in our passage two quite different actions are reckoned as one 
meritorious work’. 

This last observation looks decisive against the proposed 
wording : one can hardly admit that the meritorious work numbered 
fiftli would cover two distinct acts so unconnected with each other 
as the erection of a stone pillar on the site of the future Mahacetij-a, 
and the enshrining of the collar-bone in the Thuparama, the building 
of which is recorded in two verses before. 

Is there no way out of the dilemma ? We believe that the 
best solution is to suppose that the trouble was caused by the blunder 
of a copyist, which would have resulted in disturbing the corres- 
pondence of the padas. Observe that the lines 18 fl-6 and 19 c-d 
end by the same words : patiUhapanam eva ca. It is not unhkely 
that the pada preceding the prU of these formulas was inadvertently 
put before the second one. This created a gap, which was filled 
up by the uneven pada immediately followii^ ; this latter in its 
turn was replaced b}^ the following one, and so on, each uneven 
pada being thus put before the even pada, after which it stood 
primitively. This process would result precisely in the text of the 
edition, as will ea^y be seen if one compares this latter, as given 
above, with the text restored below in its supposed original order 
(the arrows point out the displacing of the pada’s) : 

17 c-d. Thuparamam tu tatiyam thupapubbahgamam subhara s 

18. Sambuddhagivadhatussa 

catuttham tu Mahabodhi — s-patitthapanam eva ca 

19. thupatthaniyabhutassa— #-pancamam paaa sadhukam a 
Mahaceti yathanamhi-^ silay up assa caruuo 
[Sambuddhagivadhatussa]— ^patitthapanam eva can 

We obtain thus a text perfectly clear and coherent : ‘ Thirdly, 
the Thuparama . . . and the enshrining [therein] of the Sambuddha’s 
collar-bone relic. Fourthly, the Mahabodhi. Fifthly, the pious 
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erection, on the site of the [future] Mahacetiya, of a beautiful stone 
pillar in the place of the thupa 

What came of the prediction inscribed on the silayiipa ? It 
was fulfilled in the reign of Kang Dutthagamani (107-77 B.C.}. 
When the relic-chamber in the Great Thupa was completed, the 
bhikkhus charged a thera named Sonuttara with the task of 
bringing the relics, which were kept in the palace of the Nagas. 
Sonuttara, plunging into the earth, appeared before the Naga King 
and, despite his stout resistance, wrested from him, not a bowlful, 
but a bushelful of relics [dhatii donamattd, Mv., XVII, 51),^ which 
were enshrined in the Great Cetiya. Thus was completed the 
equipment of Ceylon in relics until the time when the arrival of the 
famous Tooth gave rise to a new iuid more piopular worship. 


‘ The enslirining of this dow of relics in the Mahacetij’a or Heinaiuftlika-cetiya 
(=the Ruvanwaeli Bagaba), narrated in Mv., XXXI, had been predicted by the 
Buddha (id., XVII, 46). The dona, according to P. Cordier (BEFEO., VI, 821=23 
kg. 884 corresponduig to about f of a bushel. 
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(Period of Fusion — 1350 A.D. downward) 

By Md. Enamui. Haq 

By the middle of the fourteenth century the spread of Sufiism 
in India was somewhat complete. This does not mean that it did 
not expand after that period ; but it took a different colour and 
adopted somewhat new course. It is certain that it did not cut 
off all its connections ^^■ith the past, but it modified itself with so 
many accretions that it, in many cases, became quite amazingly 
new. We shall, afterwards, try to trace the course it adopted and 
point out some of the prominent colours it had worn. 

In the history of Indian thought, the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries may be characterized as the time, when two different sets 
of ideas and separate systems of thought — Indian as well as Islamic 
— ^were fused into one. The tendency to this fusion W’as visible 
from an early date. From the middle of the fourteenth century 
signs were not wanting which prognosticated an age of complete 
fusion within a very short time. It was, however, not completed 
until after the completion of the sixteenth century A.D. 

India’s capacity of absorption is ever wonderful ; from the 
beginnir^ of her historical period up to the advent of the MusUms, 
she had been absorbing many nations, such as the Persians, the 
Sakas, the Huns, the Greeks and others, who had set foot on her 
soil. When the Turks armed with the strength of a new faith came 
to India with their Islamic civilization and culture, India’s unique 
capacity of absoq>tion, though inactive for sometime, was not entirely 
deadened by the introduction of Islam into this land of the Arj'an 
Hindus. One thing is wonderfully predominating in Islam and 
that is its strong character — its strength in thought and ideas, 
strength in u’ays and modes of life, strength in art and architecture 
and above all strength in the pure monotheistic belief in God. It 
was this strength which made Islam a religion of millions of 
humanity, including different races and colours, within a ver^’ short 
span of time. When in the beginning of the eleventh century A.D., 
riie Muslims entered India, they undoubtedly possessed much of 
this strength which temporarily repressed the heart of India, that is 
her inherent capacity of absorption. But within a short time, after 
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one or two centuries, India awoke from her temporary torpor and 
went on exerting her subsided influence as vigorously as before. At 
first Islam, however, in its own hauteur refused to be and could not 
be absorbed but later on an unconscious compromise came in. It 
is a true fact that Islam could not infuse the same strength to the 
Indian Muslims as it did in the case of the Arabs. Physical features 
and climatic conditions of this vast country, as well as the natural 
philosophic bent and the peculiar trend of Indian mind were the 
chief causes which stood on the way of true Islamic influence on 
India, Hence, in course of time, Islam in India began to lose its 
former strength and identify herself in many respects w’ith the culture, 
thoughts, and ideas of this country. 

The closest spiritual bond of unity beriveen India and Persia is 
another factor which led to the ultimate fusion of Islamic and Indian 
thought. When Islam, the strong and austere religion of the Semites, 
extended itself towards the east, it first absorbed the Persian culture 
of the Aryans and therebj' admitted a part of the Aryan culture 
witliin its fold. It was becoming the inheritor of the culture of 
the Greeks, another Aryan speaking race. When Islam entered 
India along with the advent of the Sufis, it was not the pristine 
strong and austere rel^ion of the Semites. Accretions of Persian 
and Greek elements softened it to a great extent ; a healthy Aryan 
mind, brooding deeply over the Unseen, was manifestly peeping 
through the heart of Islam, This is one of the reasons why Islam 
of the twelfth and tlurteenth centuries did not feel so uncongenial 
and unacceptable in the new Indian atmosphere as it did three 
centuries before. India too found in her new-comers friends not so 
unfamiliar and alien as before, and hence did not shun them as 
before. In this way, the mind of India and Islam was attracted to 
each other, ultimately resulting in a complete fusion of the two. 

Who was the first man to declare bravely the message of this 
fusion ? This important question may be answered by the following 
words of Dr. J. N. Farquhar : — ‘ It was through the teachings of 
Sufis that Islam found entrance to Hindu hearts. They fraternized 
with Hindu ascetics and gurus ; and each learned to respect the 
other's religious faith and life, But not until the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century did the movement show any notable force. Kabir 
was the man through whom the leading ideas were popularized. 
From this time the condemnation of idolatry and polytheism became 
frequent.’ (Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 284.) _ 

In the history of fusion of Indian and Isl^ic thought Kabir 's 
is an outstanding personality. His birth took place in the year 
1398 A.D., and death in 1448 A.D. {B.M.Y.S.D., p. 63). Within 
the limits of this short period, the wonders, he wrought, w^ere simply 
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amping to the whole of India. The minds of Islam and India, 
which were so long leaning towards each other, all at once found 
out a good meeting ground in Kabir. The new ideas, that had so 
long been working in the realm of Indian thought, discovered a 
good mouthpiece in him. Indian Vedanta and Islamic Tasawwuf 
mingled in him in such a way that it sometime becomes simply 
difficult to distinguish one from the other. His latitudinarian 
views that can be gathered from his poems {vide K.P.) and sayings, 
clearly show that he belonged neither to the Muslims, nor to the 
Hindt^, — rather he was the creation of the two. Such a man was 
he, with the birth of whom loegan a new era in the history of the 
movement of Indian thought. (H.P.L.L., part I, pp. 121-127 ; 
O.R.L.I., pp. 334-336 ; K.P. — Introduction.) 

Ka.blr was bom of a Muhammadan weaver of Benares and 
from his early years, he showed the tendency of a recluse and a 
thoughtful man, This ultimately led him to be a mystic of im- 
mortal name. However, he was for some time under the instruction 
of Ramananda, a Hindu mystic of the Deccan (probable date 1400- 
i 470_B,M.Y.S.D., p. 63) and of SliayWi TaqI Suhrawardi, a great 
Muslim saint of Suhrawardi order. None of these two saints and 
mystics of two opposite schools of thought could satisfy his spiritual 
vearnings which were aspiring for something newer and at the same 
time still more deeper. Neither the physical mortification, mental 
exclusiveness and subtle philosophy of the Hindu saint, nor the 
severe austerity, formal practices and mystic teachings of a Muslim 
saint, could inspire him with the realization of his new ideals. So 
he left both of them and found a third saint after his heart in the 
person of Shaykh Bhika Chi^ti of Chishti order. From this Muslim 
saint he obtained the ever-covetted spiritual successorship (Khirqah- 
i-Miilafat) and within a short time founded a new order of saints, 
where he admitted not only the Muslims but many Hindus without 
being formally converted to Islam. His order is, as usual, known 
after his own name : It is called Kabirpanthis.^ Whatever might 
have_ been the case, the two different sets of mystics, Hindus and 
Muslims, with wffiom Kabir came in close contact, infused in him 
two separate nature of mystic yearnings which in course of time 
amalgamated into one. (Tadijkirah, part II, pp. 82-83 : H.P.L.L., 
part I, pp. 121-127.) 

Kabir was but an influence, felt ever^’where in India. Du rin g 
his lifetime he was a great popular leader of thought and even 

’ Note here the Indian word ‘Pauthi’ meaning 'one belonging to path’. 
Hence, the term ‘ Kabirpanthi ’ means one who belongs to the path (i.e. order) 
discovered by Kabir. Kabir was the first Indian Sflfi: who employed the Indian 
word in the name of his own order. 
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after his death, his influence did not wane. His message of indif- 
ference towards the world and of latitudinarianism worked in the 
minds of the masses and from among them there flourished many 
men like Nanak (1469-1539), Dadu, Chaitanya (1484-1533) and 
many others of minor importance, who preadied the message of 
Kabir in one form or other. What a tremendous influence Kabir 
exerted on the popular mind is now difficult to ascertain, but the 
message, Kabir gave to the people of India, vibrated through many 
succeeding generations and centuries. This is why the saints of 
Northern India used to say ; — 

' Bhakti Dravid upajl, laye Ramanand ; 

Pragata Kiyo Kabirne saptadvipanaukhande.’ 

Bhakti originated in the Dravidian country and Ramananda 
brought it here ; 

Kabir preached it in the seven islands and nine countries (i.e. 
the world). 

The fusion of Indian and Islamic thought beginning from the 
rise of Kabir, was going on from centuries together. It is still 
working and working on in the minds of the people and we 
cannot say when it wiE be completed. But so far as we see, it 
reached at its zenith during the fifteenth and sixteenth centmies of 
the Christian era. These two centuries witnessed the rise of a 
number of liberal men amongst the Hindus as well as Muslims, who 
tried their level best to complete the fusion. But they were only 
partiaEy successful in the realization of their great dream— the 
dream of the formation of an Indian nation, where no question of 
community, race, colour or religion would arise. Among the Hindus 
of India, we have mentioned above a few celebrated names w'ho 
took up this cause as a sacred duty of their lives. Among the 
Muslims the revered names of Akbar (1556-1605) and that of his 
great grandson Dara Shikuh (d. 1659) are very conspicuous. How 
far these two prophets of Hindu-Muslim fusion — a fusion in blood, 
thought, ideas, and culture, — fared in the realization of their ideal, 
we need not discuss here. The attitude, they took, is the necessary 
thing that is to be noted here. Their attitude was not that of a 
Muslim or of a Hindu, but it was an attitude that might be attributed 
to the product of the two. ‘ Tawhid-i-Ilahi ’ or Divine monotheism 
of Akbar might have many shortcomings as an independent rehgion, 
or it might have been a heretical doctrine as many of the learned 
‘ Ulama ’ or doctors of Islam thought it to be so, but when w'e go to 
pass any remark on this creed, we, unfortrmately do not look at the 
intention of the man who professed to be its founder, or to those 
who conceived this idea or nursed it at least for a few years. 
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Akbar’s pose as a founder of new religion, and his friends Abu-’i-Fadl 
and Faydi’s mental attitude were not for any temporal power of 
which they had enough. What they wanted was the realization 
of a great dream of universalitj’’. The method of propagating their 
liberal ideas under the garb of religion, was perhaps iU-conceived 
and hence a wrong one, — at least wrong in those days of middle 
ages. Had they adopted an}- other suitable method, they might 
have fared better. With all their shortcomings and defects, their 
intention was good and honest and their ideal was. though untimely, 
yet an excellent one. What Data Shikuh did for the realization of 
this great ideal ? He applied himself heart and soul to the realiza- 
tion of liis life-long dream of Hindu-lVEuslim fusion. He was a 
great prince having the bright prospect of succeeding to the Mug:bal 
throne ; but the political supremacy over the country or the prospects 
of temporal power and glory could not detract him from the path, 
he had been following wth all his earnestness. He did not try to 
conquer a people with physical force like his ambitious and orthodox 
brother Aurangzib ; but be worked hard for the cultural conquest of 
a people. This ideal induced him to give up all his attempts at 
the attainment of temporal power and to devote himself in the study 
of Hindu and Muslim religious books. He translated some fifty 
Upanisads into Persian and wrote many original Persian works on 
Sufiism or Tasawwuf (Mujma— introduction). However, he paid 
very dearly for his liberal views ; he was executed by bis brother 
Aurangzib in the year 1659 A.D. on a fiinisy pretesi of hatching 
up of a plot against the State. 




GEOGRAPHICAL DATA OF THE DEKHAN AND SOUTH 
INDIA AS GATHERED FROM THE RAMAYANA 

By V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar 

Opinion is divided among scholars as to the date of the com- 
position of the Rama3'ana. Dates ranging from the fifth century 
B.C. to the second century A.D. have been assigned to it. But what- 
ever may be the date, when the epic was reduced to writing in its 
present form, the fact of the matter is that the material it treats 
of belongs to a much earlier period and can be ^Yell utilized as 
authentic evidence of the culture and civilization of the pre-historic 
epoch. 

According to this epic, all India, south of Prayaga (Allahabad), 
was one penetrating forest stretching as far down as Cape Comorin. 
But the region between Prayaga and Srhgaverapura, the capital 
of Guha, the king of the Nisadas, was yet a clearing in the forest. 
Beyond was all jungle where aboriginal tribes lived wifii their peculiar 
culture and civilization. A critical examination of the topographical 
and geographical particulars demonstrates that in the main features 
central and southern India and Ceylon existed then as at present.^ 

Side by side with the aboriginal tribes, who were not, howe^'er, 
alien to the Aryan culture, if we are to believe the evidence of the 
epic, were seen hermitages of saints and sages who used the forests 
as places of retreat and •wfiolly devoted their life to austere penance 
and prayer. There were a number of hermitages at some distances 
from one another. Rama is said to have visited some of the 
important ones — among them, where lived sages of great renown, 
engaged in penance. To mention a few, he visited the asramas 
of Yalmiki on the top of the Citrakuta hill, of Atii lying soutli of it, 
and of ^arabhanga still further south. Others were those of Sutiksna 
in the Blue Forest, of Agastya and of his brother at Panca^-ati, and 
of JMatanga near the lake Pampa. 

Kingdoms . — Janasthana and Kiskindha were two forest king- 
doms, the first belonging to the Raksasa king of Ceylon, and the 
second to the Vanara tribes whose kings were ^^ah and Sugriva. It is 
not possible to identify the country of Janasthana with any accuracy. 
Its description in the epic shows that it was somewhere on the banks 
of the Godavari, perhaps on both banks and probabl}', as Pargiter 
surmises, the country' around the junction of the Godavari with the 

' See Pargiter, Geography of Rama’s Exile, J.R.A.S., 1894, pp. 231!. 
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Pranhirta or Waiiiganga. This was perhaps the first inhabited 
country south of Srngaveraptira of the Nisadas. Tliough it was 
in the possession of the Raksasas at the time of the composition 
of the epic, the original inhabitants were kinnaras and gandharvas ' 
who continued to live in the caves, perhaps as subordinates to the 
Raksasa authority. 

The other forCvSt kingdom was Kiskindha, the capital of Vali. 
A direct route lay from the hill Rsyamukha to KiskindJia, by which 
Sugriva led R5ma to the city.* The identification of this kingdom 
is equally difficult. It is said that the Prasravana hill* otherwise 
named Malyavati, is said to be the gate opening the door to 
Kiskindha.* This is to be located close to Hampi of Vijayanagara 
fame in the modern Bellary District. It may be noted that in 
these tracts have been discovered a number of neolithic and paleo- 
lithic remains. This State of Kiskindha was apparently a small 
one made up of many tiny villages and towns.* 

The other kingdoms mentioned by name are those of the Andhras, 
Pundras, Colas, Keralas, and Pandyas.® Unless we take this stanza 
to be an interpolation, the antiquity of the Dravidian kingdoms is 
established. It is not possible to treat this stanza as an interpola- 
tion for the simple reason that Valmiki speaks of the great wealth 
of the Pandyan capital and also refers to the quondam capital of 
the Pandyas, Kavatapura, i.e. Korkai of Tamil literature. Taking 
into consideration the references and comparing them with the 
Janapadas mentioned in the Mahabharata, there can be no doubt 
that these were ancient kingdoms, though we could not say how 
ancient they were. 

Hills and Mountains . — First come the great Vindhyas which 
mark off the south from the north of India. This mountain marks 
the southern linait of Aryavarta according to Manu. Crossing the 
Yamuna Rama is said to have reached the Citrakuta hill encircled 
by a belt of jungle, connecting it on the one side with the Nfla 
forest and on the other side the well-known Dandaka woods.* This 
hill can be well identified wdth Citrakuta in the Central Provinces.® 
It is said to be rich in honey, fruits, and roots and to be inhabited 
by kinnaras and nagas.® 

The next hill of importance mentioned is the Rsyamukha hill 
on the Nizam’s side of the narrowest of the gorges in the ancient 

1 Aran., 67. 7. * Ki^., 13. l and 29. 

* Ibid., 27. I. « Yud., 8 , 24, and 25. 

* Aj?., 26. 9- ® 41. 12. 

* Ayod., LVI, 4, II, and 15. 

* See Cunningham. Ar. Sur. Reports, Vol. XIII, 42-54. 

* Rdmd, II, 54. 38-40. 
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river Pampa.^ It is said ttat in one of its caves Sugriva hid him- 
self afraid of his brother Vali. As has been ahead)' said there was 
a route from this hill to Kiskindha, the capital city. 

Prasravana was the next important hill. It went also by the 
name of Malyavat. It lay next to the capital of Vali.* In one 
of its caves Rama retired for rest after killing Vali.’ This hill is to 
be located somewhere in the modern Bellary District and close to 
Hampi. 

If the e\’idence of the Ramayana is to be pressed into service 
the Sahya hill lay by the side of the Prasravana mountain,* and the 
Malaya was either this Sahya hill itself, or a continuation of its chain. 
The text speaks of Ayomuklia mountain,® which Govindaraja 
interprets Sahya. This finds support in the Ramopakhyana of the 
Mahabharata. Instead of this the Ramayana text speaks of the 
Vindhyas lying on the extremit)’ of the southern ocean.® ’^'his is 
evidently a mistake of the redactor and stands for Sahyadri hill, 
though Pargiter thinks that the same name might have been given 
to this mountain.' A few scholars take the reference to be to the 
very Yindhya hills. This is clearly wrong. The party that left 
for the south in search of Sita from Kiskindha could not have gone 
to the Vindhyas in the north. 

If the Malaya hills * can be identified mth the Travancore 
hiUs as is generally accepted, the Mahendra hill should be a little 
to the south of it penetrating w'ell up to the sea, containing or 
connected with Velavana, the littoral forest tract difficult to be 
identified. This is a sacred hill with a number of peaks served by 
seers, yaksas, siddhas, caranas, apsaras, and last but not least by 
India himself.* As Hanuman is said to have crossed the sea to 
Lanka from the Mahendra hill and returned back to it,*® it requires 
no sketch of imagination to say that the hill touched the fringe 
of the southern sea. Here it was, it may be noted, that VibMsana, 
a brother of Ravana, sought alliance with Rama. 

One more mountain remains unnoticed, and it is Dardura or 
Durdara. From the Yuddhakanda,** it was a hill between Velavana 
and the Malaya range. Dardura is possibly the Nilgris with the 
highest peak Dodabetta, perhaps a variant of Dardura.'* The 
mention of Velavana and its identification with a hill in Tinnevelly 
is significant, for this region must have been a part of the ancient 


* See Bellary Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 261. 

* Kish., 27. 

* Kish., 41. 13. 

’ Op. cii., p. 259. 

* Kis., 41. 21. 23. 

“ Yiiddha, CVIII. 23. 


* Yvd., 8, 24-25. 

* Kish., 41. 16 and 2r 

* Ibid., 60. 7. 

® Kis., 5. I. 

Ibid., Ch. 67. 

Pargiter, Op. cit., p. 263. 
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pre-historic P§ndyan kingdom to which there is more than a passing 
rderence in the Ramayana. 

The Rivers . — ^The Narmada is prominently mentioned.* The 
river Malyavati is said to flow in the vicinity of the Citrakuta hill. 
The next stream of importance was Mahajava which Rama is 
said to have crossed and reached the Nila or Blue Forest.** It is 
not possible to identify this river. 

The Godavari is then mentioned in the order. It is said to 
be rich in metallic ores.* On its banks was Janasthaua, Here 
Rama defeated the 14,000 Raksasas stationed with their chief 
leaders, Khara, Dhusana, and Trisiras.* The Godavari is elsewhere 
said to be the best among streams.** It was from this place that 
Sita was caixied aw'ay by Ravana. The next stream w'as the 
Mandakini, probably Manjira, a southern tributary of the Godavari.* 
The rivers tliat lay to the south of the Godavari were the Krsnaveui, 
Mahanadi, and Varada.’ 

Still further south the Pracinavahiiii is mentioned as taking its 
source in the Prasravaua liill,® both banks studded with a number 
of different trees full of birds, and served by groups of sages and 
seers. The sandalwood trees are specially mentioned. Vtry near 
the charming region lay the forest kingdom of Kiskindha. 

Next we have the river Kaveri as taking its source from the 
Malaya hills sacred again to Agastya. It is said to be a divine 
stream full of good and healthy waters." Beyond was the Tamraparni 
famous for its crocodiles and sandalwood trees, on which was located 
the Kavatapura w'hich led to the southern ocean,*® The Tamraparni 
is said to be a mahanadi. 

Lakes . — There are a number of lakes and ponds mentioned as 
existing in the Dandaka forest and beyond. Prominence is given 
to two lakes the Pancapsaras and the Pampa lake. The Pancapsaras 
lay on the edge of the commencement of the forest Dandaka at 
the northern side. Rama and his party heard music of a high 
order there but they did not see any sign of human beings. The 
sage Dharmabhrta who resided on the spot entertained them as 
to wh}'^ the lake came to be so called. It was made in ancient times 
by a sage Mandakarni. Five apsaras who came to disturb 
his penance became his wives. Since then they were residing 
underneath the waters of the lake and continue to sing.** The lake 


^ Kis., 41. 8. 

* Ayan., 16. 

° Ibid.. Ch. 63, 13 ; Ch. 64. 
’ Kis., 41, g. 

" Ibid., 41. 15. 

» Rdmd., III. II, 50 . 


* Aran., Qi. 7 and 8. 
' Jran., Ch. 36. 

* Aran., Ch. 73. 

® Kis., 27. 16. 

« Ibid., 17. 
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Pampa la}' adjacent to the mount ^isyamukha.' It was a famous 
lake at a distance of two days’ vs'alk from the hill. One can look 
for its identification in the name of a tank on the Hyderabad side 
of the Tungabhadra near Anegundi. The Puskarani is said to be 
fun of water-fowls like swans and others and full of varieties of 
^cellent fishes, and encircled by fruits and flower gardens. It is 
remembered as the sacred place where the Sramanai Sabari got 
salvation at the hands of Rama.* Its cool and sweet waters, it is 
said, were drunk by the wild elephants of the forest. 

Forests . — The Daksinade^a at the time of the Ramayana was 
largely a forest tract with few inhabited regions here and there. 
The more reputed of all the forests was the DatKjaka forest which 
stretched out from the Citrakuta hill and comprised rough!}’ the 
region bet^^•een the modern Bundelkhand and the river Krsna. 
Perhai^s it stretched well up to the territor}’’ of the Tamil kingdoms. 
Agastya narrated to Rama details of this forest Avhich was once 
conquered by Dandaka, an ancestor of Rama and brought under 
the authority of the imperial power reigning from Ayodh}’a. 
According to the sage the forest extended to 500 yojanas towards 
the south beginning from the \hndhyas.* It was given to him, 
Agastya, the resident of the Himalayan range to go over there and 
take up the clearing of the jungle by cutting river courses, lakes, 
ponds, and planting of Himalayan trees. When it was thus made 
inhabitable, a number of sages took itp their residence here. Being 
neglected by the successors of Dandaka, the Raksasas began to 
frequent those regions and disturb the peaceful seers there. On 
the sage’s advice Rama agreed to take up the forest under imperial 
protection.* 

Though the whole region went by the common name of Dandaka- 
ranya, different parts of it were known by different names. Between 
the river Mahajava and the Pancapsaras lake lay the Nila forest, 
literally the Blue Forest.* It is said that there was a divine Nygrodha 
tree beyond the river Kalindi and at a distance of a Krosa from it 
lay the Nila forest. It was noted for paldia, badari, and bamboo 
trees. From this emerged a well-known route to Citrakuta.® The 
next forest w-as that of the Madhukas. A part of this huge forest 
was Pancavati.* It was such a beautiful place that Rama and 
his party resolved to spend a portion of the period of their exile 
in that region. Though it was a forest track it seems to have been 


Araiu, Ch. 73. loff. 

* Riima., Ill, 12, 57. 

Rama., Ill, Cb. 7 and 6. 
’ Tbid., Ill, Ch. i4fE. 


s Ibid., Ch. 74. 

‘ Kis., 41. 12. 

« Ibid., II. 55. 5-9, 
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fit for habitation. This Paiicavati has been now identified with the 
modern Nasik. 

ICrauncalaya was the other forest of importance. The Velavana 
has been already mentioned. Perhaps the comparatively in- 
significant hill which to-day goes by the name of Valavanad at a 
distance of thirteen miles to the east of Tinnevellj^ may be said to 
be the remnant of ancient Velavana. 

Towns and Cities . — In those days we do not hear of many 
tovms. But it is certain that every Janapada had a capital city. 
Between the Vindhyas and Janasthana, and again bordering on the 
Vindhyas themselves are the Janapadas of Mekliala, Utkala, 
Dasarna, and Avanti. Others mentioned are Vidarbha, Rsika, and 
Mahiska.* The capital of these kingdoms went by the name of 
the Janapada itself. Passing on to the forest kingdoms we find 
two cities Janasthana and Kiskindlia. Valmiki gives us a fine 
description of the latter city, its w'eli-built houses all richly furnished, 
together with the high style of living indulged in especiall}' by the 
Vanara women. 

There was again the city of Vaijayanta in the forest tract of 
Dandaka, now difficult to be identified. It was the capital of 
Timidvaja otherwise known as 6ambara, the asura who attacked 
Indra and celestials. According to the account in the Ramayana, 
Dasaratha went to the city to aid Indra accompanied by Kaikeyl 
and subjugated the region of ^ambara.- 

The next city mentioned is Kavatapuram and this seems to be 
the same referred to in the Kautalya Arthas^tra. Both the authors 
agree that this place was famous for pearls of the finest quality. 
If we compare this with the description of Kojkai, one of the ancient 
capitals of the Pandyan kingdom as given in the ^angam Classics, 
there will be no hesitation to identify the Kavatapuram with the 
ancient Koykai sw'allowed afterwards by the erosion of the sea. 

The next town is Lanka, capital of Ceylon, which is said to 
be located in the Trikuta hill. It was an impregnable citadel, to be 
reached by crossing the sea. The sea was the southern ocean. 
Futile attempts have been made to identify this Lanka in other 
parts of India.* It is definitely stated that the party that left 
the Prasravana hill tow^ards the south reached the northern part 
of the southern ocean and an adventurer among them saw Lanka 
on the other side of the shore and crossed it.* If this were not 


' Kis., 41, lofE. _ 2 Rama.. 11 , 9, 12-15. 

* See Proceedings of Firsl Orieiiial Conference, CXXVI, and also Fourth Orie^ital 
Conf., p. 171. 

* Kis., 64. 4. 
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granted, the portion of the Yuddha Kanda dealing with the march 
of Sugriva’s army to Lanka, the tradition of Darbhasayanam of 
Rama near the modem Ramesvaram and the equally well-known 
tradition of building a bridge through the engineering skill of Nila, 
now called the Adam’s Bridge, dl would be meaningless. To 
place Lanka in Ceylon will be to stand on unassailable ground. 

Islands . — Besides Ceylon, Vahniki mentions islands and 
kingdoins of the Gandharvas beyond Ceylon and refers to asramas 
of Agastya then and there. If these are not interpolated passages 
one has to believe that once the adventurer Agastya carried 
the torchUght of civilization to all the southern regions including 
greater India which led to the establishment of the Agastya cult 
as evidenced by the finds in the Archipelago. ‘ The accurate geogra- 
phical details show a dose intimacy of the southern regions of 
India hy the author of the Ramayana. It appears certain that the 
old Daksinapada route, mentioned as early as in the Rg Veda 
Samhita, lay through the West Coast and it was not only a com- 
mercial route but a military route for invasion, of and from 
Peninsular India.® The papers concerning M5^ore in the Mackenzie 
Collections point out that Rama’s route from Paficavati to I^afika 
lay across the tableland of Mysore.® 


^ See my Some Aspects of the V^u Purana. 

* See my Maury an Polity, p. 65. 

® Taylor, Catalogue of Manuscripts, III, 693. 





PURANAS IN THE HISTORY OF SM^TI 

By Rajendka Chandra Hazra 

From very ancient times the Puranas have been held in high 
esteem and called the fifth Veda which every one was allowed to hear 
for the true knowledge of ‘ Dharma Hence naturally the Puranas 
became more popular than the Vedas which were restricted only 
among the twice-born. At the time of the revival of Brahmanism 
in the new form of sectarian Hinduism iu the first centuries of the 
Christian era these popular Puranas were taken up and recast for 
successful propagation of the cults ; at least a comparison of Vaisnav- 
ism and Saivism of the pre-Christian era with those of the post- 
Christian era with their rites and rituals tends to create such an 
impression. Consequently many chapters concerning religion and 
the different cults and the glories of sectarian gods and their worship 
w'ere inserted, while others dealt with the rules of Acara, Sraddha, 
Pra5’'ascitta, etc. for the guidance of Hindi: societies. This explains 
the abundance of chapters dealing with social rules, while the 
Vyavahara sections are conspicuously rare. Perhaps from this time, 
the original five characteristics of the Puranas began to be added to 
by others, viz. : — Dana, Pratistha, etc. (cf. Matsya-Purana, 2, 22-24ii). 





II 

The_ earliest work in which quotations from the Puranas occur 
is the Apastamba-Dharma-Sutra. No other ivork dating earher 
than the Gupta period contains any such quotations. The Ap. 
Dh.S. II, 24, 5-6 quotes the Bhavis5'at-Purana and Ap.Dh.S. II, 
23, 3-5 qirotes from a Purana stanzas which describe the path of 
^he Fathers. These quotations are not concerned with Smrti. The 
Ap.Dh.S. I, 19-13 ' quotes from a Purana two stanzas which 

>frwf II 

^ ^«9 11 d 
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come within the description of ‘Dharma’, brit are not traceable 
in any Purana. They are, however, foirnd in the Mann- 
Samhita (IV, 248-9). The Sloka in Ap.Dh.S., I, 19, 14 

f^rerm: nwrjjirnT5i*r n , 

whichfoUowstheprevioussutra, is said b^'the commentator Haradatta 
Misra to be also from a Purana (cf. g The 

Ap.Dh.S. 1 , 19, 15 also seems from the occurrence of the word ' api ’ 
and the similarity of metre, to be a Purana passage (cf. 5 ^uu^ % 
q M ^ ttfeaTT— Haradatta) . The Ap.Dh.S. I, 29, 8 ^«T!5*^r*4sMTin, 
etc.), though smackir^ of Dharma, seems more to be a general 
maxim. It is perhaps a summary of Baudh.Dh.vS., I, 10, 12 and 
Vas-Dh.S., Ill, 18. On the basis of these quoted passages only we 
should not, like Mr. Pargiter,* venture to infer that the authors of the 
Puranas had begun to introduce Smiti-matter in the Puranas in 
Apastamba's time. These quoted stanzas might have possibly been 
gathas which were current among the people in ancient times and 
received admission, in course of time, into the Puranas like many 
others in connection with the Pitrs. That at least some of the ancient 
gathas w'ere concerned wdth Snirti-matter is evidenced not only by 
those found in the Puranas ' and the Mahabharata but also by the 
Maiiu-Samhita, IX, 42, which refers to one sung by Vayu 

iTT^r 1 ■siH *r w 11 

The fact that Manu incorporates the stanzas found in Ap.Dh.S. I, 
19, 13 without calling them gathas is not very important because 
in several other cases Manu is found to insert stanzas, not of his 
own composition, without naming the sources. For instance, Manu, 
II, 94 (^f -sng aRi5T: etc.) occurs in the Puranas (cf. Matsya, 

34, 10} as spoken by Yayati who became tired of enjojunent, and 
Manu. Ill, 274<z (wrfii ^r: « ■5^ srf 1 ) is found in 

some of the Puranas as a part of a gatha sung by the Pitrs (cf. 
Brahmanda-Purana, Vefikat. ed., Ill, 19, 96fE.). 


' Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 54. 
2 Cf. Mark., pp. 29, 43ff. 

>rTtrraT^ 1 

ht: 52^^ ^iTTwni 11 

fra-vrffnSf^ 'qwsii wrwra 1 
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sftwfwftr ?rf^^ % i 

^ 3i% srr^ Yt ■sft n etc. etc. 

There are numerous references to Puranas in the works dating 
earlier than the Christian era, but nowhere there is any reference 
to their Smrti contents. All these considered together tend to create 
the impression that in Apastamba’s time the Puranas did not contain 
any Smrti-chapter. 

On the other hand, from the Gupta jieriod onward there are 
evidences to show that the Puranas began to incorporate Smrti- 
topics not very long after Yijfiavalkya’s time. The earliest cita- 
tions from Smrti materials of the Puranas occur in the Gupta Inscrip- 
tions. F, E. Pargiter has shown that some verses relating to gifts 
of land cited in the Gupta Inscriptions datir^ between 475 and 511 
A.D. are traceable in the Padma-Purana, the Bhavisya-Purana, and 
the Brahraa-Purana but not in the Mahabharata.‘ This shows that 
the Puranas contain sections on Smrti-matter which can be taken 
as dating long before 475 A.D.j for these passages became so highly 
popular that the people did not often Imow precisely the sources 
wherein these passages occurred but attributed them to Vyasa, the 
reputed author of the Puranas and assigned them often to the 
Mahabharata. Haraprasad 6astri discovered a MS. of the Skanda- 
Purana written in Gupta script and assigned it to the Gupta period. 
It contains several sections on Naraka and one on Isvararcana-vidhi.® 
The Narada-Smrti quotes two ilokas ® from a Puraria in Chap. IV, 
which deals with debts. These slokas, though quoted in con- 
nection with debts, might not have occurred in the original in the 
same connection, because they smack more of common maxim than 
of anything else. Vijnanesvara tells us of Harita’s reference to the 
opinion of the Puranas in prescribing penance, in normal circum- 
stances, to those who eat up the food dedicated to the Manes 


' Pargiter, JRAS., 1912, pp. 24S-255, 

- H. P- Sastri, Cat. of Paltn-Uaf and sekded Paper MSS. belonging to the 
Durbar Library, Nepal, pp. I4lff. 

» fs w’m: I 

fili *1 fimra ^ u 
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).* The date of the Harita-Smrti used by 
Vijnanesvara cannot be later than the sixth century A.D. {vids 
K^e, History of Dharmasdstra, Vol. i, pp. 75 and 246). The Smrti 
work, printed under the titles Harita-Samhita in the Vahgavisi 
edition of the Unaviinsa-samhita and Laghu-Harita-Smrti in 
Jivananda's collection of Dharma-sastras (Vol. I, pp. 177-193), says 
that the ' anadhyaya ’ days should be known from the Smrti works 
as well as from the Purauas. 

TO’irNir’rfq t^^r: h iv, 70. 

«j ' 

This shows that from before the time of composition of this Smni 
work, Puranas contained topics w'hich treated of at least ‘ anadhyaya’. 
Important also is the evidence of Kumarilabhatta who looked upon 
the Purauas as authoritative worlcs on Dharma and named them 
along with the Dharma-sastras.* The Purauas he referred to are not 
the ancient ones on which the extant Pm'anas w'ere modelled but 
his enumeration (cf. Tantravartika, p. 79) of some of the topics 
of the Puranas (viz. : — the divisions of the earth, the lineage 
of royal and other families, the measures of tune and distance 
and future loistory), his quotation of a verse (cf. Tantrav., p, 126) 
occurring both in the Visnu-P. (Vanga. ed., i, 5, 64) and the 
Markandeya-P, (Vanga. ed., 48, 44), his reference to the Itihasa 
and the Puranas regarding the identification of Svarga with the top 
of Meru (cf. Tantrav., p. 255) and his mention of the Puranas as 
spealdng of the Bauddhas and others who would have caused con- 
fusion of Dharma in the Kali age, clearly prove that he knew the 
extant Piuaiias and recognized their authority in the field of 
Dharma.® Kumarila’s immediate successor Sankara also, as 
Professor Deussen says, quotes the Markandeya-Purana and calls it 
simply smrti. He also reiDeatedly draws upon a Pur^a. In the 
commentary of Asahaya on the Narada-Smrti, as revised by Kalyana- 
bhatta, there is no quotation from any Purana. But this is not 
important, for no quotation from any other work occurs therein. 
Visvarupacarya, in his commentary’- Balakrida on Yaynavalkya, 


' .... g — ‘ insiWHj g fti’st#: (another reading — ‘ ’ ) ) 

5^'^^ nisjufw n’ ^ 1 

Vijfi. under Yaj., Ill, 289. 

* Cf. Kane, JBBRAS., Vol. I, 1925, p. 102. Tantravartika, p. 179. 
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quotes passages from both Sutra and Samhita works of numerous 
Smrti-writers (viz. Ahgiras, Atri, Apastamba, Usanas, Katyayana, 
Kasyapa, Gargya, Vrddlia-Gargya, Gautama. Jatukarna, Daksa, 
N^ada, Paraskara, Parasara, Pitamaha, Pulastya, Paithiuasi, 
Brhaspati, Baudhayana, Bharadvaja, Bhrgu, Manu, Vrddha-Manu, 
Yama, Y^j., Vrddha-Yaj., Va^istha, Vrddlia-Vas., Visnti, Vj^asa, 
Sankha, Satatapa Saunaka, Sambarta, Sumantu, Svayambhii, i.e. 
Manu and Harita). He also refers to Asahaya under Yaj., Ill, 
263-4. nowhere there is a single quotation from any Parana. 
The fallacies in the view of T, Ganapatisastrin that Visvarupacarya 
quoted only those works which were considered by him as preceding 
that of Yaj. (cf. Introduction, pp, IVff., to the Yaj.-Smrti edited 
by T. Ganapatisastrin with the com. Balakrida of Visvarupa) have 
been rightly pointed out by Mr. Kane (cf. P. V. Kane, Hisi. of 
Dharmaidstra, p. 254). So the total absence of quotations from, 
or even a single reference to the Dharma^Sstra materials of the 
Puranas cannot be explained away so easily. It might be that 
Visvarhpa, on account of his high regard for the Vedas, looked only 
upon the Smrti works as authoritative in the field of ' Dharma ’ 
because these constituted a branch of the Vedic literature, and 
intentionally avoided quoting the Puranas. Medhatithi in, his 
Bhasya on the Manu-Smiti repeatedly quotes the Puranas without 
naming them. The majoritj' of these quotations are concerned 
w'ith non-Smrti topics, viz. :-^reation. Philosophy, etc. (cf. Parana 
quotations under Manu, I, 5; I, 7; 1 , 21; I, 55; I, 69 ; I, 74: 
I, 7S ; II, 244 ; III, 277 ; etc. etc.). There are also a few quotations 
w 4 ich testify to the fact that at least some of the Puranas in 
Medhatithi’s time contained chapters on Tfrtha, Sraddha, etc. 
For example, under Manu, II, 24, the Bhasya has ‘ ciw 

vfsraaTT ^ wfq i ’ Under 

Manu, III, 134, Medhatithi says ' According to this explanation, 
the persons -whose feeding is prohibited are those that are out- 
side the pale of the four “ stages ” ; say the Paur^ikas “ the Sraddha 
should not be offered to persons outside the pale of the four stages ” ’ . ^ 

' In a third place (under Manu, HI. 272) the Bhasya has “ says the 
Pnrana — the red goat, the black one, serve for endless time'*.'* 
Under Manu, VHI, 179 Medhatithi explains the word ‘ dhan-najha ' 
as ‘ one who has become acquainted with the true meaning of Sm^is, 


^ Gauj^finath Jlia’s translatioa of the ^lanusairti \^•ith the com. of Medhatithi, 
Vol. II, part I, p. 159. 

* Ihid., Vol. II, part i, p. 285. 
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Puranas, and ItiMsas by repeatedly studying them The Arabian 
traveller Albernni (about 1030 A.D.) has referred to the Puranas 
several times in his Indica. He has not only given a list of the 18 
Puranas, but also quoted the Aditya-, Vayu-, Matsya-, and Visnu- 
Puraaas! In Indica, II, 191, he has awkw^ardly rendered the state- 
ments of the Visnudharmottara, I, 60, I 4 ,b-i 6 a} The Visnudhar- 

mottara, I, 60 deals with <i iu ^ 1 < 

and is a part of the ^ahkara-gita which contains several 
other sections on Dharma-matter. Alberuni's renderings of other 
passages, which have been traced by Biihler in the Visnudharmottara 
and which are concerned mainly with astronomy, are not of much 
importance here. There are three other quotations in the Indica 
which are not traced in our Visnudliarmottara but are met with in 
another work called both Visnudhanna and Visnudliarraottara^ 
and which has nothing to do with our well-known Visnudharmottara. 
The first quotation from the Visnudharma in the Indica, II, 175 re- 
sembles, as Biihler says, Visnudharma, Chap. 10, stanzas 1-4, the 
second quotation (Indica, II, 174) has been taken from Visnudharma, 
Chap. 13, and the third quotation (Indica, I, 77) can be traced in 
Visnudharma. Chap. i. It is to be noted that the Visnudharma, 
Chap. 10 deals with Upavasa, etc., Chap. 13 seems to deal, among 
other things, with Vrata, and Chap, i proposes to describe Vrata, 
Upavasa, etc. 

^ B Stanza 33. 


The most important check on the Smrti contents of the 
Puranas is given by the quotations made in the Praj'^ascitta-pra- 
karana of Bhavadeva (1050-1150 A.D.), the Mitaksaia of Vijna- 
nesvara (1070-1100 A.D.), the Kala-viveka of Jimutavahaiia (1090- 
1130 A.D.), the Trikanda-mandana of Trikanda-mandaua Bhaskara 
Misra (before 1100 A.D.), the Yajfiavalkya-tika of Apararka (about 
1125 A.D.), the Dana-sagara of Ballala-sena (about 1150 A.D.), the 
Haralata of Aniruddhabhatta (about 1150 A.D.), the commentary on 
the Gautama-Dharma-Sutra by Haradatta (1100-1300 A.D.), the 
Smrti-candrika of Devana-bhatta (1150-1225 A.D.), the commentary 
on the Manu-Smrti by Kulluka-bhatta (1150-1300 A.D.), the Smrty- 
artha-sara of Sridhara (1150-1200 A.D.), the Caturvarga-ciutamani 


^ Ibid., Vol. IV, part i, p. 229. 

- Biilder in Indian Antiquary, XIX, 1890, p. 402. 

* Cf. Weber’s Cat. 0/ the Skt. and Pki. MSS. of the Berlin State Library, Vol. II, 
part I, pp. 338fi., for a description of the work. 
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of Hemadri (about 1270 A.D.}, the Krtyakalpataru of Laksmidhara 
(1100-1150)/ etc. etc, _These works quote from or refer to about 
forty Puranas, viz. :--Adi-P. (quoted in Smrti-candrika, Hara-lata, 
Daua-sagara, Kulluka, and Apararka), Saura-P. (mentioned in the 
Smrtyartha-sara), Visnudharmottara (quoted in Smrti-c., Kala- 
viveka, Dana-sagara, and Apararka), Skanda-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., 
Kaia., Jlitaksara, Dana-s., and Apar,), Visnu-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., 
Kala., Hara., ilit., Dana-s., Kulluka, and Apar.), Brahmanda-P. 
quoted in Smrti-c,, Kala., ilit., and Apar. ; mentioned in Dana-s.), 
Biahma-P. (quoted in Smrti-c,, Kala., Kara., Daua-s., Kul., Apar., 
andHaradatta), Kurma-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., Kala., Hara., Dana-s., 
Apar., and Trikanda-mandana), Padma-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., 
Kala., Hara., Dana-s. and Apar.), Matsya-P. (quoted in Sinrti-c., 
Prayascitta-prakarana, Kala., Hara., Hit., Dana-s., Kul., Apar., 
Trik., and Hara.), Bliavisyat-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., Prayas., Kala., 
Mit., Daua-s., KuL, and Apar.), Bhagavata-P. (mentioned in the 
Dana-s.), Devi-P. (quoted in Kala., Smrtyar., and Apar. ; mentioned 
in the Dana-s.), Bhagavati-P. (quoted in Kala.), Maha-P. (quoted 
in Kala.), Visnu-dharma (quoted in Kala., Dana-s., and Apar.), 
Visnudharmottaramrta (quoted in Kala.), Brhad-Visnudharma 
(quoted in Kala.), 6amba-P. (quoted in Kala. and Dana-s.), Saui-a- 
dharmottara (quoted in Kala.), Sivarahasya (mentioned in Dana-s.), 
Siva-P. (quoted in Dana-s.), Sivadharmottara (quoted in Apar.), 
Kalika-P. (quoted in Dana-s. and Apar.), Va3m-P. (quoted in Smrti- 
c., Kala., Dana-s., Kul,, and Apar.), Nrsiinha-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., 
Dana-s., and Apar.), Markandej'a-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., Hara., 
Dana-s., Kul., and Apar.), Aditya-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., Dana-s., 
and Apar.), TvastpP. (quoted in Smrti-c.), Naradiya-P, (quoted 
in Smrti-c., Kala. ; mentioned in Dana-s.), Vamana-P. (quoted in 
Smrti-c., Kala., Dana-s., and Apar.), Jvihga-P. (cproted in Smrti-c., 
Kala., ilit., Dana-s., and Apar.; mentioned in Smrtyar.), Visnu- 
rahas3'a (quoted in Smrti-c., Kala., and Apar.; mentioned in Dana-s.), 
Bhavisyottara (quoted in Smrti-c., Kala., Apar. ; mentioned in 
Dana-s.), Nandi-P. (quoted in Dana-s. and Apar.), Varaha-P. 
(quoted in Smrti-c., Kala, Hara., Dana-s., Apar., and Trik.), Nandi- 
kesvara-P. (quoted in Smrti-c.), Brabmavaivarta-P. (quoted in 
Smrti-c.), Agni-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., Dana-s., and Trik.), and 
Garuda-P. (quoted in Smrti-c. ; mentioned as Tarks3'a-Purana in 


' Laksmidhara’s Krtyakalpataru and Heinadri’s Caturvaigacintamani are 
full of Parana jxissages. A part of the MS. of the fonner has been carefully pre- 
served in the Library’ of the JIaharana of Udaipur, and is not lent to any outsider. 
There- is no second 3IS. of the work which consequenth' has not been utilized. 
Hemadri's eiicyclojjjedic work is being published b}' the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
For certain reasons the use of this work also is reserr'ed for the future. 
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Dana-s.). There are also quotations in Smrti-c,, Kala., Mit., Kul, 
Smrtyar., Medhatitlii-bhasya, Apar., and Kara, under the titles 
Purana and Puranantara. The Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
have also been frequently drawn upon. 

In the majority of cases the Purana quotations are traceable 
in the extant Puranas. {Vide Appendix 1.) 

An additional number of quotations from the above-mentioned 
Puranas also occur in the Smrti-candrika, Kala-viveka, etc. Some 
of them, though containing Smrti matter, are either not found at 
all in the extant Puranas or are traceable in chapters not connected 
with Smrti, while others deal with non-Smrti matter. So these 
quotations have been left uiitraced even in cases where it was 
possible. 

We should note here that quotations occur from a large number 
of Smrti-chapters of the extant Puranas. For example, the Matsya- 
Purana contains Smrti-topics in chapters 16-22 and 141 (Sraddha) ; 
7. 54-57. 60-66. 68-^1, and 95-101 (Vrata) ; 264-270 (Pratistha) ; 
67. 68, 102, and 115 (Siiana) , 82-92. 187. 205-207, and 274-289 
(Dana) ; 7 (Stri-dharma) ; ii, 22, 103-112. 179, 180-184, 186, and 
189-194 (Tlrtha) ; 23 (Naraka) ; 24 (Asrama-dharma) ; 23 (conjugal 
life) ; 93, 94, 228-239 (Graha-yajha and Santi) ; 103 and 215-243 
(Raja-dharma) ; 58 and 59 (Utsarga) ; 142, 144, 145, and 165 (Yuga- 
dhaima); 227 (Vyavahara) ; 227 (Prayascitta) ; 252-257 (Vastu), and 
258-262 (construction of images and their characteristics) ; and 
quotations have been made from chapters 7, 15-19. 22, 53, 58, 
59, 61, 82-94, loi, 102, 184, 205-207, 227, 253, 265, 267, and 274- 
290. The Smrti-chapters of the Visnu-Purana are the follow!:^ : 
II, 6 and VI, 5 (Naraka) ; III, 8 and 9 (Varnasrama-dharma) ; III, 
10 and 13 (Samskara) ; III, 11-12 (Acara) ; III, 13 (Asauca) ; III, 
13-16 (Sraddha) ; VI, i (Yuga-dharma) ; and VI, 2 (Karmavipaka) ; 
and quotations have been traced in the following chapters ; II, 
8 : III, 6, 8, 10-15. and 18 ; and VI, 2, 7, and 10. In the case of the 
Matsya-Purana, the number of chapters drawn upon appear rather 
small, but w'e should remember that the earlier Nibandha-vvriters, 
specially those whose works are available, tried to follow in their 
works the form of the Samhitas as far as practicable and consequently 
paid little attention to such topics as Vrata, Tirtha, Pratistha, etc., 
which constitute the greater number of the Smrti-chapters in many 
of the Puranas. It is only the Smrti-writers like Hemadri and 
Raghunandaua who cared to deal with these topics at considerable 
length. 

Numerous examples of coincidence may be given from the 
Lihga, Padma, Varaha, Brahmavaivaita, Garuda, Siva, Skanda. 
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Bhavisyat, Visnudharmottara, and other Puranas. It is only in the 
case of the Adi (Vehkat. ed.), the Brahma {Anandasram ed.), and the 
Kalika (Vahga. ed.) Purana that none of the numerous quotations 
is traceable in the originals. The Adi- Purana, which is really an 
upa-Purana, is devoted to the praise of Krsna and RS-dha and 
contains no Srarti-chapters, The Brahma-Purana contains Smrti 
matter in a good number of chapters.' But some of these (viz. 
the Gautaml-mahatmya and the chapters dealing with the worship 
of the sun in Orissa) are most probably of later origin, while others 
(viz. the chapters dealing with Acara, Sraddha, etc.) are mainly 
borrowed from other Puranas, such as the ilarkande^'a (cf. Br.-P., 
Chap. 220 and Mark.-P,, Chaps. 32 and 33, and so on) and the llatsya- 
P. (cf. the quotations from the 5 Iatsya-P. in the Kala-viveka, 
pp. 304 and 391, which tally with Br,, p. 220, 14 and 535*54 respec- 
tively). 

in the I’anga, ed. of the Kalika-Purana there is no chapter 
on ‘ dana ’ from which Ballala-sena and Apararka quoted passages. 
Truly speaking, it contains no Smrti-chapter and none of the quota- 
tions are traceable in it. The Brhan-naradiya-Purana (ed. by 
Pandit Hrsikesa Sastri, Bibl. Ind.) is drawn upon by Devana-bhatta 
and JImuta-Vahana, but except the quotation in Smrti-candrika, 
Vol. lY, p. 147, which tallies with Brh.-P., 27, 6, not a second one 
is traceable in the original. The HISS, of the Agni-Purana, from 
which quotations were made in the Smrti-candrika, the Dana- 
sagara, and the Trikanda-mandana, differ considerably from the 
Anandasram and the Vanga, editions which are practically the 
same. The quotations on ‘ dana ' in the Dana-s. show' that in the 
MS. used by Ballala-sena the ‘ danas ’ were dealt with much 
more elaborately and that the different kinds of ' dana’, viz. Guda- 
dhenu-dana (cf. foil. 96U-975), Tila-dhenu-dana (cf. foil. gga-QQS). 
Ghrta-dhenu-dana (cf. foil. ioofl-ioo 5 ), Alahkrta-gavi-dana (cf. foil. 
1135-1145), etc. etc., formed distinctly separate sections, short or 
long. There are also numerous quotations on the merits of making 
these different kinds of gifts (cf. foil. ii5fl, I225-I23a, 1235, 1296, 
I3i«, etc. etc.). For example, on foil. 253a-254u the sage explains, 
in a considerably long lecture, to the king how the gift of a single 
ox could be equal to that of ten cows. 


* The AnS.S._and the Vaiigavasi editions of the Br.-P. do not show much 
difference. The Anandasram and the Venkatesvara Press editions are also, almost 
word tor word, the same, the main difference being that in the latter edition the 
chapters constituting the Guataini-nialiatmya are given at the end, and not in the 
middle as in the former one. 
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In the Vahgavasi ed. of tfie Agtii-P. we find a quite different 
state of things. The topics on ' dSua ’ are dealt with very con- 
cisely in chapters 208-213. The author of these chapters does not 
deal with the different kinds of gifts at considerable length nor does 
he dilate upon the merits thereof. In chapter 210 the different 
kinds of Maha-danas and Dhenu-danas are enumerated but are 
not all dealt with in details. 

Such being the state of things, wc should uot be astonished to 
find that the great majority of the quotations, made especially in 
the Daua-sagara, are not traceable in the printed-'edition. Even in 
the few cases where the two agree, the readings and arrangement of 
stanzas differ disappointingly. For example, in the only long 
passage, quoted on foil, g^a-qyb in relation to ‘ Guda-dhenu-dana 
which agrees approximately with the major portion of Agni-Purana, 
Chap. 210, there are many lines which are not found in the printed 
edition. The printed edition also has, in its turn, many lines (viz. 
i6a-i8, 22fl, 23&-24fl, and so on) which are omitted or replaced by 
others in the MS- The differences in readings are too numerous to 
be noted here. Sometimes the subject-matter of a good number of 
stanzas in the MS. are found pressed into a much lesser number of 
stanzas in the printed edition. The arrangements of stanzas also 
differ. For example, the enumeration of the ten kinds of ‘ Dhenu- 
dana ’ which precedes the stanzas 15-28 in the printed edition is 
found to follow these stanzas in the MS- Another thing is to be 
noted in this connection. In the MS. of the Dana-sagara we find 
that it is the sage Vasistha who narrates these dana-topics to king 
Ambaxisa 

ltd iwrr'l U'WwiwiT i 

^ ^ T II Dana-sagara, fol. 253a: 

whereas in the printed edition of the Agni-Purana Agni is the 
narrator and there is no mention of king Amharlsa. 

The Smrti-chapters of the Puranas very often exhibit the 
influence of Manu, Yaj., and others. Of all, the influence of Manu 
is the most remarkable. He is not only often referred to by name 
but lines from the Manu-Smrti are to be found in almost every 
Purana. There also occur in the Puranas lines, nay even chapters, 
from Yaj., ParaSara, and others. For example, almost all the 
chapters of the Mat.-P. (Vahga. ed.) are imbued with lines borrowed 
from Manu and Yaj. {Vide Appendix II.) 

Mat.-P., Chap. 16 seems to be an enlarged form of the Sraddha 
section in Manu, HI. Manu has sometimes been mentioned by 
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name or as Sva3'ambhuva.* Mat.-P., chapters 229-238, dealing 
with Adbhuta-s^ti, are attributed to Vrddha-garga, who is said 
to have declared these chapters to the sage Atri 

I 

t 

7T7T ^IciT^ 4ir»3^ I 

Tm^^rr ^rfa^gfSrsrsrfg^TR 11 Mat.-P., 229, 2-3. 

The opening stanzas seem to claim Vrddha-garga as the author of 
these chapters, but really these were not written by Vrddha-garga 
himself. These are merely based on the Utpata-santi sections of a 
work (viz. Vrddha-garga-samhita ?) of the reno^\^aed astrologer, 
as is evidenced by the x^dbhutasagara - of Ballala-sena which quotes 
in sections, viz. Ativrst^-adbhutavartta, Jal^aj’-adbhutavartta, 
AgnyadbhutSvartta, Devapratimadbhutavartta, Vrksadyadbhttta- 
vart'ta, Prasavadbhutavartta, and Nanamrga-vihagadbhiitavartta, 
frequently from both the Matsya-P. and Vrddha-garga. For ex- 
ample, on p. 416 of the Adbh.-s., Mat.-P., 231, i — 

^ TSSJ’RTH H<CT?' II 

is quoted as common to the Vrddha-garga-samhita, the Mat.-P., and 
the Visnudharmottara. On p. 419 of the Adbh.-s. the stanza 
' samidbhih ksira-vrksanam, etc.’ is quoted under the name of 
Vrddha-garga. This stanza tallies, with some variations of reading, 
with Mat.-P., 231, 10. The stanzas ' Nagarld-apasarpanti, etc.', 
quoted from Vrddha-garga on p. 410 of the Adbh.-s., have four lines 
in common with Mat.-P., 234, i-3ii. Mat.-P., 230, 1-5^*, also can 
be compared with the extract from Vrddha-garga quoted on p. 426 
of the Adbh.-s. Sometimes onh' the s\ibstance of some stanzas of 
Vrddha-garga is found in the Mat.-P., viz. the pith of the stanza 


* Ci. 11’ Mat.-P., 141, 76a. 

‘ ^a*i ^?irg7ns}i<^ *w: sjrivu v 1 

MR g u Mat.-P., 142, 40. 

TOaH'wnrgw '(tg; 11 Mat.-P., 142, 42. 

Also cf. Mat.-P., 142, 47^; 227, 28 ; 227, 33 ; and 227, Ii4<*. 

* Ed. by Mauralidhara Jha and printed and published by Prabhakari & Co., 
Benares Cantonment. 
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jTT^n^rf^ ft’rrftHT i 

gr -f^sTT gwTinfi’ gr ?r n 

Cn 

of Vrddha-garga, quoted on Adbh.-s., p. 418, is found in tlie Mat.-P., 
231, 45, fggir«9?^5Rj_ I Many quotations 

from Vrddha-garga on ‘ adbhuta ’ are not found in the chapters of 
the Mat.-P. Another thing to be noted here is that in Mat.-P., 
p. 229, 13, Atri is wrongly addressed as ' Rajendra ' by Vrddha- 
garga. Had Vrddha-garga been the real author of these chapters, 
he could have no reason for calling the sage kii^. It is no doubt 
the unknown author of these chapters who, forgetting that he 
himself had attributed these chapters to Vrddha-garga, wrongly 
inserted the word ‘ Rajendra ’ as if it was the Matsya that was 
speaking to Manu as in other chapters of the Mat.-P. 

Other Puranas also, viz. tlie Visnu-P.’ (Vahga. ed., which is 
almost the same as the Vehkat. ed.), the Markandeya-P.* {Vahga. 
ed.), the Brahm^da-P.® (Vehkat. ed.), the Brhan-naradiya-P.‘, etc,, 
have drawn upon Manu and rarely upon Yaj., and referred to the 
opinion of the former.^ The Kurma-P. f\’’ahga. ed., which is the 
same as the Vehkat. ed. except in a few chapters wherein the 
readings and the numbers of stanzas slightly vary) is not only full 
of lines from Manu and in a few cases from Yaj. (viz. : — 


> Visnu-P., Ill, II, 17a = Manu, V, I36<i. 

Ill, II, 102 {fourth pada)=M., Ill, 121 (second pada). 
in, 13, 17 (first pada)=Jr., V, 78 (first pada). 

Ill, 15, ii=M. Ill, 185a. 
nr. 15, 6&=M., HI. 156a. 

Ill, 15, 38(T— M., Ill, 2066. 

Ill, 15, 38i=M., Ill, 207a. 

Ill, 16, I9=M., ni, 274. 

Cf. HI, II, 68d with M., Ill, iiSfl. 

* Mark.-P., 29, agu^Maini, III, 102&. 

29, 33tJ=M., HI, 82®. 

31, 3ic=M., hi, 2506. 

31, 64a=M., Ill, 235<2. 

Cf. 34, 24fl with M., IV, 56a. 

* Cf. Bd.-P., Ill, 10, roia with Manu, III, 203a. 

Ill, 10, ro4i-l05fl=M., Ill, 203. 

Cf. Ill, 35, 33 with M., HI, igia and 25oii. 

HI, 15, 49()=M., in, 156^. 

* Brh.-P., 23, iia=Yaj., I, r4«. 

23, 466=Manu, H, I26i. 

24, i6=M., Ill, 21. 

* Cf. Bd.-P., HI, 9, 156 and III, 10, 99 ; Brh.-P., 22, 6J. Also cf. Vamana-P. 
(Vafiga. ed., which is practically the same as the Vefikat. ed.), 12, 48 ; 14, 39 ^ 
60, and 14, 96- 
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Kurma-P., 11, 13, i4rt=Matiu, II, 42«. 

II, 12, 17 {first pada)=Yaj., I, 25 {third pacla). 

II, 12, 20-2I=M., II, 125-126. 

II, 12, 22=M., II, 73. 

II, 12, 25=M.. II. 127. 

II, 12. 44=M.- 11, 128. 

II, 12, 49=i£., II, 136. 

II, 12, 50=M., II. 137. 

II, 12, 52rt=>M., II, 51&. 

II. 12, 53-4=m., rr, 49-50. 

II. 12, 56-8=M., II, 183-5. 

Cl. II, 12, 59^ with M., 11. 5ifl. 

II, 12, 61=11., II, 54. 

II- 12, 62=11., II, 57. 

etc. etc.) 

but also mentions JIanu as the original Dhannasastrakara whom 
others followed (cf. Kurraa-P., I, 12, 26iff.). It refers to the opinion 
of Manu in a few cases.‘ In I, 12, 262 and 1 , 12, 268, 

I) 

it refers to more authors of Dharmasastra than Manu. In I, 2, 2 > 7 > 
it says that at first Manu spoke out Dharma which was heard b\- 
Bhrgu and others, and proclaimed. 

It is important to note here that almost the w'hole of the Usanas- 
smrti (Vangavasi ed. of the Onavimsa-samhita, pp. 226-271, and 
Jivananda’s collection of Dharma^astras, part i, pp. 50 ^“ 554 ) is 
found in the vSmrti-chapters of the Kvirma-P.® This Usanas-smrti 


^ ‘ g rw Tfe tf fwtii vn j ' KQrma-P., I, 2, 67. 

‘ ■sg: I Kunna-P.. II, 12, 42. 

Also cf. Kunua-P., II. 13, 39 : II. 14, 24 and II, 19, 3. 


® Uia 7 !aS‘SmTti 

Kurma-P. 

UsamS'Smiii 


KUrma-P. 

I, 


11, 12, 36. 

iio6-ri3 


6-9(7. 

4-63 

= 

II, 12, 4-end. 

114(7 

B 

23(T. 

11, 1-45 


II, 13, ^ 

22b- 1146-115 


24-25(1. 



end. 

j i26-I33« 

= 

256-32(7. 

III, 1-S5 

* 

II, 14, I-3I ; 

256- ! 1336-eilcl 


36-end. 



56 ; 616-91. 

, IV. i-6a 


II, 21, i-6(t. 

86 

=: 

11, 15, r- 

1 66 

== 

86. 

87-88 

.= 

14-15- 

1 7 

= 

ro. 

S5-90 


31-23. 

i 8-16 

= 

14-22. 

61 

= 

42. 

17-32 

as 

346-4077. 

93-97a 

= 

II, 19. I-5(T. 

I IV, 33-35 

B 

II, 21, 41-43. 

986-106(7 

= 

ih-ria. 

, 3'5 



ic66 


II, 20, la. 

j end) 

as 

47’ 

107-110(7 

= 

2-5a. 

1 V, 1-7(1 

— 

II, 22, 1-7(7. 
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contains some verses which agree closely with the verses found 
in the Deccan College MSS. (No. 644 of Visrambag (i) and No. 191 
of A 1881-1882) of the Usanas-Dharmasutra. For example, the 

verse ' g ’ is the same as Usanas-smrti, IV, 

2ib-22a, and the verse ‘ ' 

tallies with Usanas-smrti, V, 9. Sometimes there is a close re- 
semblance between the prose passages of the sutra work and the 
verses of the Smrti, viz. the prose passages which describe the 
duration of satisfaction of the Manes by the offerings of flesh of 
different kinds of animals have their parallel in Usanas-smrti, III, 
1373. This resemblance tends to show that the Usanas-smrti must 
have l5een based on the Usanas-Dharmasutra, This supposition is 
further corroborated by the fact that among numerous verses quoted 
by Apararka under the name of Usanas some are found in the 
Usanas-smrti (e.g. ‘ etc.’ quoted by Apararka in 

his commentary on the Yaj. -smrti, p. 418, is the same as Usanas- 
smrti, III, 123) while some others bear a striking resemblance to 
some verses of the Usanas-smrti, viz. the four verses quoted by 
Aparmka on p. 450 resemble Ua-Sm., IV, 2iff.‘ Hence it is highly 
probable that the Kurma-P. incorporated the Usanas-smrti and not 
the opposite. A comparison of the contents of the Usanas-smrti 
with the contents of those chapters of the Kurma-P. which contain 
passages from the Smrti creates the impression that the Kiirma-P. 
is on a more advanced footing than the Usanas-smrti. The former 
introduces many new topics not found in the latter, viz. Kurma-P., 
II, 14, 57-6ifl, describe the method of Uddhara of Gayatri much 


VianaS’Smrii Kurma - P . 

76-22 = 8-23. 

23-283 = 246-303. 

286-34 = 3i-37«- 

35-41 = 40-463. 

42-49 = 47-54«- 

51-73 = 54i-75- 

73« = 77“*- 

74-973 = 776-99. 

g76-end = 1006-end. 

VI (except 9a 

and 56a) = II, 23 (except r86- 
20. 406-41, 47, 48, 


VII 


53, 56a and 64a). 
= II, 23, 72-eiid 
(except 92). 


Vianas-smrli Kurma - P . 

VlII (except 

ira) = II, 30, 8-14 ; 18- 
19a, 20-21. 

II. 32. t-23a. 

IX, 1-108 (ex- 
cept 51-52, 

70-71, and 

100-104) = II, 32, 24-end 
(except 26-272, 
306-343, 35-5I«. 
606. and 616). 

II. 33, I-I03 (ex- 
cept 36-4, 86-9, 
296-32, 366, 45<*, 
566-572, 60-61, 

656-^72, 79a, 

936-97, 101-102). 


* Vide Kaae, Hist, of DhartnaiSslra, Vol. I, sec. 17. 
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like that of Tantriks, Kurma-P., II, 15, 2-13, deal with the rules 
regarding Brahmacarj’-a, Vivaha, and Sahavasa, and so on. The 
Kurma-P. lengthens the chapters of the Usanas-smrti repeated 
additions. The latter refers to the opinion of Bhrgu (U^.-Sm., I, 
41), Usanas (Ua-Sm., II, 30 and III, 95), Muni (Ua-Sm., Ill, 63), 
Bhrgu-putra (U^.-Sm., Ill, 126), Manu (Ul-Sm., IV, 21), Manu- 
Prajapati (Ui-Sm., VI, 8), Deva-Prajapati (Us.-Sm.^, VI, 54), 
Bhagavan Aja {Us.-Sm., IX, 6), and Deva Pitamaha (Us.-Sm., IX, 
77). In the Kurma-P . most of these names are replaced by that of 
Manu, no matter whether the opinions attributed to these authorities 
are traceable in the Manu-smrti or not. A collation of the readings, 
which are too numerous to be noted here, shows the improvement, 
especially as regards the simplicity of diction, made by the Kiirma-P. 
over the Ul-Sm. 

The Agni-P. (Anandasram ed.) has appropriated the Vyavahara 
section of 3 ie Yaj.-smrti in chapters 253-258, Kane has compared 
the text of these chapters with those used by the commentators 
Visvarupa (about 800-850 A.D.) and Vijhanesvara (1070-1100 A.D.) 
and comes to the conclusion that the text of the Yaj.-smrti pre- 
served in the Agni-P. is intermediate between those of the com- 
mentators.’ The first 31 verses, except the first half verse and 
verse 31, of chapter 253 of the Agni-P. are taken from the extant 
Narada-smrti. The Gamda-P. (Yenkat. ed.), in chapters 93-106, 
appropriates a large number of sections from the ist and 3rd 
Adhyayas of the Yaj.-smrti. The text of Yaj. preserved by the 
Garuda-P. is also, according to Kane, intermediate between those 
used by Visvarupa and Vijuanesvara. In Chap. 107 the Garuda-P. 
gives a summary of the Parasara-smrti in 39 verses which are made 
up of parts taken from the latter (c'f. verses 2-4 in the Garuda-P., 
Chap. 107 with verses 20, 21, 23, 25, 27, and 39 of Parasara-smrti, 
Chap. i). The sections on Dharma and Rajaniti of the 2nd Khanda 
of the Visnudharmottara have numerous verses borrowed from the 
Manu-smrti. This Purana also contains verses from Parasara 
(dated probabh' between ist and 5th centuries A.D.). Chapters 
57-61 of the Narasimha-P. (ed. by Gopalanarayan & Co., Bombay) 
which are attributed to Harita are found printed word for word 
under the title Harita-samhita in the tlnavimsa-samhita^ (Vahga. 
ed.). It also appears as Laghn Harita-smrti in Jivananda's collec- 
tion of Dharmasastras (Vol. I, pp. I72ff.). It is doubtless that this 
Harita-samhita originally belonged to the Narasiniha-P. from which 
it was taken off in course of time and accepted as an. independent 


* Xaiie, Hist, oj Dh. ^astra. Vol. t, pp. 170ft. 
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Smrti-work from the name of its expounder Harita. 
samhita begins as follows ; — 


farrr ifts n 

’ft ^ 51 tw i 

'' Cs 

^ ’TTTffl’f: ^T’ricisr: || 




grs f Tf ■5*:T€^37gTnTJT i 


The Harita- 


I'lie opening stanza shows that something has been said before 
of which these stanzas form a continuation and in fact the verse i 
points to the just precediiig verses 2-7 of the Narasirpha-P,, Chap. 57, 
v’herein Markandeya, being asked by the king Sahasranika. enu- 
mera.tes the characteristics of the devotees of Visnu : 

fgujw3iT ^ \ 

•4 

?hrcn ?rnprf^ tt ii 

’em: i 

c[JirH 7 Trmi:^: ^fsnH^n 11 

It is noteworthy that in the Har.-Sm. it is Markandeya who acts 
as the reporter. Many of the sections of the Narasimha-P. are 
said to have been addressed by the sage Markancleya to the king 
Sahasranika. The occurrence of the words ‘ Rajendra ’ 

( ’TtWK-’aifq I 


Har.-Sm., VII, i8«) and ' Saliasranika-devesa ’ 



II 


Har.-Sm., VII, 20) shows that the Har.-Sm. originally belonged to 
the Purana, otherwise there corrld have occurred no chance of insertion 
of these epithets. The Narasimha-Purana is a Purana of the Nara- 
simha sect glorifying the worship of Narasitnha. This sectarian 
character is betrayed by the Har.-Sm. also. In Har.-Sm. , 2 Markan- 
dej'a is asked to declare that ' Dharraa ’ which satisfies the God 
Narasimha 

miif’rnrr^JTT’rr:^ sft sfw 1 

Os 

^ ^ ’nrf^w: «siw*u 1. 
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In II, 9 the worship of Narasimha is declared as one of the duties of 
Vaisyas 

( ■tcsji M| I 



in IV, 75-761* householder, who is careful about his duties, is said to 
attain supreme knowledge through Narasimha’s favour (Narasirnha- 
prasadatah) and tliereby salvation (mukti) ; and in VII, 19 the 
God Narasirnha is said to be pleased not so much with other acts 
as with the performance of one's ' Svadharma ’ 

( iniT i 

None of the quotations made in their works by Apararka, Ani- 
ruddha, Jimutavahana, Bhavadeva, Visvarupa, and Devana-bhatta 
from Harita, Vrddha-Harita, haghu-Harita, Brhaddharita, and 
Svalpa-Harlta is to be met with in our so-called Harita- 
samhita. On the other hand, some of the quotations made by 
Apararka from the Narasimha-Pmana are traceable in the Har.-Sm. 
For example : — 

The verse quoted from the Nar.-P. on Apar., p. 79 = Har.-Sm. Ill, la (partly). 

p, 135 = .= .. IV, 18-20 (partly). 

P-153 = •• .. IV. 60-61 (fully). 

p. 189 = ,. „ IV, 71, 72a, and 

73't- 

p. 05 = „ „ VI, irn-22. 

The Har.-Sm. seems to be based on the Harita-Dharma-sastra used 
by Devana-bhatta, for the verse : 

‘ ftfh’TT ^ fr d I 


quoted from Har.-Dh.-sastra in the Smrti-candrika, Vol. i, p. 174, 
slightly resembles the Har.-Sm. Ill, 15 : 

The remaining Puranas also exhibit the influence of Manu and others 
at every step but it is needless to multiply examples. 

Sometimes the Puranas themselves refer to their own Smrti- 
contents. In the Mats5’’a-Pura.na 93, 36 it is said 
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and in Mat. 93, $a we have 

The Mat. 58, 50 has 

’frafs ^ 11 ’ 

The great age of these chapters can be imagined from the fact that 
verses from chapter 93 are quoted in Apararka (pp. 572 and 575) 
and Smrti-candrika (Vol. II, p. 419) and the whole of chapter 58 
(except the first three verses) occurs in Apararka, pp. 409-413. The 
Kurma-P., II, 34, 2 runs as follows ; — 

‘ ^ffsr ^ 1 

•grn^ 11 ’ 

Two verses ^ on vSraddha w'liich refer to the opinions of those versed 
in the Puranas are quoted from the Vayu-P. These show that 
from long before these chapters, in which the above verses occur, 
were written, the Puranas had begun to incorporate Smrti matter 
so much so that to the authors of at least the above-mentioned 
chapters the Puranas became the traditional store-houses of Smrti 
matter. 

The contents of the Smrti-chapters of the Puraiias, when 
compared with those of the earlier Samhitas, often repre.sent a 
stage of advancement over Manu, Yaj., Narada, and even Parasara. 
In the M^nu-sainhita we find three broad divisions of die contents, 
viz, : {a) Acara, (i) Vyavaliara, and (c) Prayascitta. The Acara section 
includes the following topics : — Sources of the Law, sacraments, 
initiation, studentship, householder, marriage, daily rites, sraddhas, 
mode of subsistence, rules of a Snataka, Veda-study, lawdul and 
forbidden food, impurity, purification, duties of women, hermits in 
the forest, and ascetics. The Vyavaliara section deals not only 
with law proper but also with matters (viz. : Rajadharma) which 
fan within the scope of Arthasastra. Yaj. retains the three divisions 
of Manu but makes certain improvements over his predecessor. In 


sf ^ wu: n ’ 

and 

ftf- ft Tft ft?; 11 ’ 

The first verse is also quoted in the Smrti-candrika, Vol. IV, p. 335. 
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the Acara section he introduces topics on Dana, Ganapati-Kalpa, 
and Grahasanti. Though he retains the section on Rajadharma 
like Manu, he makes various improvements in the section on Vya- 
vahara. Topics dealt with by ParSiara are the dhannas of the 
four yugas ; six daily duties including the worship of God ; duties 
of the householder ; impurity due to birth and death ; the conduct 
of women ; expiations in various cases ; etc. etc. The later Smrti- 
samhitas refer to Tirtha, Vrata, Snana, Dana, Puja, etc. For 
example, the Sahkha-samhita (in the Vanga. ed. of the Dnav.-Sam.), 
Chapter XIV, gives a list of the holy places where 4 raddha should 
be pei-foinied. The sanctif^ug effect of ' tirtha-snana ' is found 
expressed by the Atri-samhita, verse 50 : — 

‘ I 

n 

The results of making gifts of different kinds of things are described 
in Atri-samhita 3i8ff. Brhaspati-Sm. iff. and Vyasa-Sm,, IV, I5ff. 
also deal with gifts. Sahkha-Sm., chapters Vlllff., describe the 
method of taking bath. Katyayana-Sm., I, iiff. tells us of the 
worship of Ganesa and the fourteen Matrkas on white images, on 
pictures or on heaps of ‘ aksata ' at the beginning of all religious 
acts. Contributions of the Puranas to the variety of Smrti-topics 
are remarkably numerous. Innumerable chapters are engaged in 
dealing with Acara, Ahnika, Asauca, Asrama-dhaimas, Bhaksya- 
bhaksya, Dana, Dlksa, Dravyaiuddhi, Gotra and Pravara, Graha- 
yajna, Homa, Kalisvarupa, Kalivarjya, Karma-vipaka, Narakas, 
Niti, Patakas, Pratistha, Prayascitta, Puja, Rajadharma, Samskara, 
Sandhya, 6anti, Snana, Sraddha, Stridharma, Xirtha, Tithi, TJtsarga, 
Varnadharma, Vivaha, Vrata, Vyavahara, and Yugadharma. In 
the Samhita works ‘ dana ’ is merely referred to but in the Pura9,as 
it is divided into scores of varieties, viz. ; — Tulapurusamahadana, 
Hiranyagarbhamahadana, Brahmandamahadana, etc. etc., all of 
which are dealt with in separate chapters. Diksa, which has been 
overlooked in the Samhitas, is dealt with at length in the Puranas 
such as the Garuda, Var^a, Linga, etc. There are chapters dealing 
with the erection of temples and the consecration of images. The 
Pura^ias emphasize the importance of tithis for the performance of 
all kinds of religious acts and glorify the fast observed on the 
eleventh day of the fortnight. There are hundreds of vratas 
described in the Puranas with details about their performance. 
Numerous chapters have been engaged in dealing witli tirthas. 
Topics on snana, sandhya, etc. have also been dealt with in many 
chapters. The PurSnas inculcate the worship of the tulasi plant 
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and describe the method of painting the bod\- with sectarian tilaka 
marks. 

From what has been said above, _ we can reasonably suppose 
that the period of insertion of the majority of Smrti-chapters falls 
roughly between Yaj. and tlie Nibandhas, i.e. between the and 
centttrv (if Yaj. be not placed earlier) and the nth century A.D. 
After the time of Yaj. there were possibly two currents of Smrti 
writing, viz. : (i) in the Samhitiis, and (ii) in the Puranas. The more 
the Puranas grew' in iin])oitance for scctai'ian causes the less became 
the zeal of the peo].ile in jiroduciiig original Sainhitas. The great 
majority of the later vSainhitas are merely abridgments of the earlier 
ones, adapted roughh' to the need of the respective ages. On the 
other hand, from long before the nth century A.D., not only the 
maha-Puianas began to grow- in bulk due to the addition of Smrti- 
chapters but a good number of ujia-Puranas replete with Smrti 
material were written. 

Thei'e are, of course, a certain lunnber of chapters in the maha- 
Puranas which must be dated later than the nth century A.D. 
For example, those chapters in the 'Brahma-P. which deal with the 
worship of the sun in Orissa are taken bv- scholars, for the mention 
of the sun-temple of Konarka, to have been written later than the 
13th century A.D. ; the Bhavisya-Purana contains chapters dealing 
with certaiii vratas which bear the stamp of later ages ; and so on. 
But these later additions cainiot lower tlie position of the Puranas 
in the histoiw of Smrti.’ 

Appendix I 


Quotations froiu the MaLsya-P. in— 


Snitii-cnndrikal 

Matsya-P. (Vanga. 

(pub. by 

the 

cd.) 

Govt. 

Mysore). 

I, 46 

0 f 

7. ; 

^57 



44 /?- 45 « : 46-47- 

17, 6-8. 

r8o 

= 

18, 30, 

II, 296 

zs 

302 , 13. 

322 

= 

101 . 37 - 

419 

ss 

93. rii- 

486 


102, 2-8. 

487 

£= 

102, gb-ioa. 

517 


102, 14-21 and 23d. 


in, ii. 4<'5i “ 

IV, 3^1 = 

29 

82 — 

S3 (twice) = 
,84 (twice) = 
121 = 

T56 (tvvice) = 


191 

194-5 


227. Jjba. (The 

other line differs.) 
17- 4-5«- 
17, 6-8. 

22. 84. 

16. 21 ; 22, 85. 

23, 88 : 23, S3. 

22, 88. 

16. 8(;-ioa. (The 
other quoted 
stanza is not 
found.) 

16, ign. 

16, 19(1-30. 


' These investigations were undertaken at the instance of Professor Dr. S. K. 
Dc to whom the author makes his grateful acknowledgement. 
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215 

9 

15, 393. (The first 



line is not found.) 

255 

S 

17. 30 . 

265 


15. 376 - 38 «. 

270-271 

— 

16, 276-28®. 

271 


16, 286-293. 

272 

S 

19, 43, 

290-291 

=s 

17, 146-15®. 

291 


17. 23 - 

298 

= 

19, 4-11® (except 



46 and 5®). 

340 


17, 286. 

358 

= 

17, 406-41. 

375 

= 

17. 47 ^- 

388 


17. 49 *- 

389 (t\vice) = 

16, 47® and 17, 



53‘*-55 (except 



one line after 



stanza 54). 

406 


17, 616. 

409 

= 

17. 62. 

412 

s 

16, 56-574. 

438-439 

= 

17, 68. 

(2) Pray aid 

tia- 


prakaraM 

(ed. 


by the Sans- 


krit Sahitya 


Parisat, 



cutta). 

Cal-| 


P- 5 


227, 1186-1204. 


(3) Kala-viveka (ed. 
byP.N. Tarka- 
bhQsana and 
published by 
the A.S.B.). 

p. 101 =r 17. 9. 

293 = 61, 49a (the other 

line is not found). 
321 == 274. 196-331*. 

369 = 22, 83. 

370 = 22, 88. 

400 = 17, 4a (the other 

line is not found). 
418 =« 17. 9. 

520 « 17. 56-8. 

(4) HSra-latd (pub- 

lished by the 
A.S.B.). ■ 

p. 98 = 18,30. 


162 — 18, 5-7. 

198 = 18, i26-I4«. 

(3) Mitak^ara i| 

Under Yaj. I, 

297-8a Chap. 94. 

(6) Ddna-sdgara\ 

(MS. in India 
Office, London). | 

Fol. 156-16® = 22, 276-28 ; 306- 
36; 49 - 55 «; 57 - 
59; 68; 736-75« 
and 71a. 

27a-3i6 » Qiap. 274. 

396-41® = Chap. 275. 

426-444 = Chap. 376. 

456-466 = Chap. 277. 

486-503 =! Chap. 278. 

523.534 = Chap. 3 73. ^ ^ 

[For ' 5^^niW«9: ' 
in Mat.-P. 279, lo, 
the Dana-sagara 
reads 

and support this 
reading by saying 
‘ — 

3 ^- 

in?r- 

II f. 526.] 

54a-55a = Chap. 280. 

564-573 = Chap. 281. 

586-596 = Chap. 282. 

614-633 = Chap. 283. 

636-646 = Chap. 284. 

664-676 = Chap. 285. 

693-704 Chap. 286. 

714-724 = Chap. 287. 

733-744 = Chap. 288. 

774-776 = Chap. 289. 

793-816 =s Chap. 83. 

873-876 = Chap. 84. 

88® ss Chap. 85. 

886-894 = Chap. 86. 

894-896 = Chap. 87. 

8^-90® = Chap. 88 (except 

the first line). 

904-906 = Chap. 89. 

913-916 = Chap. 90. 

933-926 = Chap. 91. 

933-936 »= Chap. 92 (except 

stanzas 17-33). 
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943-953 = Chap. 83 (except 

stanzas i, 2oa, 
23«, 24 and 26-31). 
1153-115& = Chap. 205 (except 
stanza i). 
1173-1176 = 207, 10-12. 
1916-1936 = 53, 3-4 and 11-56. 
2033-2036 = 290, 2-19. 
2143-2156 =B Cfiap. 206 (except 
the last stanza). 

(7) Kuilaka's Com. 

(m the Manu- 
Smrti. 

Under Manu 

Ill, 265 = 17, 61. 

Under Manu 

„ V, 60 = 18, 30. 

(8) Apmarka’i Com. Mai.-P. 

on Ua/. (Auand- 
alram ed.). 

Part I— 


16 

= 265, 16-5. 

145 

= 16, 5. 

301 

= Chap. 205 (except 
stanza z). 

303-305 

= 82, 2-25 (except 
stanzas 12 and 24). 

3I3-3I9 

= Chap. 274 (except 
tlie lines 33, 136 
and 286). 

320-323 

= Chap. 275 (except 
the last stanza) ; 
and Qiap. 276 
(except the last 
stanza). In the 
second series of 


quotations, there 
is a stanza (after 
stanza 7) which is 
not found in Chap. 
276. 

324-326 = Chap. 277 (except 

the last stanza). 

328-354 = Chap. 278 (except 

the last stanza) ; 
279, 280 (except 
the last two stan- 
zas) ; 281-289 ; 

83-87 ; 88 (except 
stanza i) ; 89-91 ; 
92 (except the last 
stanza). I 


354-356 

= Chap. 2 o 6 (except 
the first and the 
last stanzas). 

382-.383 

^ 253, 196-32. 

392-396 

= Cliai). 53 (except 
stanzas i, 2, 5-ro, 
21, 256-263 and 
566 to end). 

403-404 

= Chap. 290 (except 
stanzas 1, T3-17 
aini 20 to end). 

409-413 

= Chap. 5$ (except 
stanzas 1-3). 

414-415 

Cliap. 39 (except 


stanzas i and 19). 
441 = 16, 116-123. (The 

other stanza is not 
traceable.) 

443 = 16, 86-103. 

456 = 16, 19-20. 

466-467 = 22, 88. 

475 (twice) = 15, 34«aH<3 356-363. 

16. 36-29 (except 



266). 

485 

= 17, 26-273. 

491 

= 15. 326-333. 

507 

= 18. 30. 


511 (twice) = 17, 526-55 and 59. 

512 = 17, 60-61. 

514 == 16, 56-373. 

515 = 17, 656-66. 

533 = 18, 8-93. 

550 (twice) = 16, 526-543. The 

first quotation is 
not traceable i’l 
the Mat.-P. 

554 = 17-36. 

i;£57.ff*8 — One line tallies with 

Mat. 17, 43 : the 
substance of 
anotlier quoted 
stanza is found 
in Mat. 17, 23. 

564 = 267, 126-13. 

569 = Chap. 94. (The 

quoted passage 
has two stanzas 
more than Chap. 
94-) 

572 = 93, 76-93 and 11-12. 

573 “ 93. 59-63<'. 
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Part II— 
p. 880 

835 

856 

S89 

890 

954 

1043 


227, 6. 

227, 8. 

227, i206-i2ia and 

I26i-I27«. 

18, 5-6. 

18, 7. 

184, 2li-23«. 

227, ii86-i2oa. 


(9) Trikdifia-li 
maniana (ed. byjj 

A.S.B.). II 

p. 238 « 93,111. 

(10) H aradatta's 1 
Com., OH the I 
Gautama Dh. S. 

Under Gautama 

II. 5, 12 = 18, 30. 


Quotations from the Visnu- Purina in — 


(i) Smrti-candrikd. 
I, 28 

52 

157 

193 

201 = 

314 
II, 342 

255 

300 


1 Vi^U‘PuTdi}a 
I (Vafiga. ed.) 
VI. 2. 13. 

Ill, 10, 8a. 

Ill, 14, 13. 

Ill, 10, 23-24. 
in, 10, i8i-23d. 

Ill, JO, i6a. 

III. II, j 5 -i 6. 
Ill, ri, 19. 

Ill, 12, 20. 


333-334 


III, II, 24-25- 

366 (twice) 


III, II, lor. The 
other quotation is 
not traceable. 

367 


Ill, ri, 98. 

510-511 


in, 11, 26-28. 

5^5 

=S 

Ill, II, 31-35. 

52S 

ss 

Ill, 11, 38-39- 

582-583 


III, II, 49 - 54 - 

588 

S 

in, ir, 56. 

594 

= 

Ill, II, 105 - 

596 


ni, II, 69. 

60S 

3; 

HI, ri, 84-85. 

611-612 

= 

nr, II, 88-95. 

613 

— 

Ill, rr, 74& and 
826. i 

630 

= 

III, II, 109. 1 

IV, 8-9 

S= 

III, 13, 3a-38<i. 

22 

=s 

Ill, 14, 15. 

28 


Ill, 14, 12 and 
156-C. 

35-36 

= 

Ill, 14, 7-9 and 
16-18. 

317 


Ill, 15, 24. The 
first quotation is 
not traceable. 

348 

= 

Ill, 15, 32-34- 


433 

436 

(2) Kdla-viveka. 
p. 14 
17 

20 

389 


(3) Hdra-Utd. 

P- 156 

159 

(4) Dana-sd^ara. 
Fol. 2I« 


ni, 10, 4. 
Ill, 10, 5a. 


II. 8, 64-65. 

II, 8, 2^30. 
ni, 14, 16. 

II, 8, 73-73. (Many 
of the quoted 
lines are not 
found.) 


= III, 13, 10. 

= III, 13, 16 

11 

= III, 12. 20. 


and 


(5) KuUtlka-bhafta’ s 
Com. on Manii. 

Under Manu 

„ II, 33 = III, 10, 9. 

„ 11, 94 = IV, 10, 10. 

Ill, ro5 = III, II, 105. 
„ HI. 280 == II, 8, 57. 

„ rv, 151 = III, II, 8b. 


(6)' Afiardrha’sCom. 
on Ydj. 

Part I— 

p. 6 


= III, 6, 28-29. 


30-21 

= HI. 8, Ii 5 . (The 


odier quotation is 


not found.) 

50 

= III, II. 98. 

79 

s= III, 10, 13-150. 

126 

= III, II, 21. 
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111,11,88-95. The 
last ttree lines of 
thequoted passage 
are not found. 

173 

ss 

Ill, 18, 97-102. 

173 

a 

Ill, 12, 2. 

174 

= 

Ill, 13. 38.39. 

227 


IH, 13, 22. 

420-431 


in, 14, 36 to end. 

425 


Ill, 14, 12-13 and 
X5- 

433-434 

— 

III, 13. 30-38 (ex- 
cept 346 and 35a). 


502 

514 

515 

530 

Part ri— 
p. 892 
986 

1023 

1025 

1026 (twice) 


Quotations from the Kunna-Purana iu — 


{I 


1 SmTii-candrikd. 

I. 42 

I 

II, 234 

= 

361 


265 

= 

273 


274-275 

= 

278 


291 

= 

350 

= 

356 

.= 

357 

s= 

363-364 

— 

365 

— 

366 

= 

368 

= 

397 

= 

417 


432-433 

= 

448 

= 

454 

= 

455 


470 


471 

£= 

482 


485 

— 

488-489 


495-496 

= 


KHrma-P. 
(Vahga. ed.) 

II, 15, iia. 

n, 18. 3. 

11, 13, 4-5a and 
bb-’ja. 

II, 12, 64 and II, 
13. 2-3. 

II, 16, 'j'ja. 

II. 13. 31-32. 

II, 18, 19. 

II. 18, 18. 

11, 18, II. 

II, 18, 26-28a. 

II. 18, 9. 

II, 18, 23('-38« and 
33-34. 

11, r8, 30. 

II, 18. 31, 

II, 18, 38b. 

II. 18, 82. 

11 , 27, 7 and 10. 

I, 3, 14-18 and 27. 

II, 18. 55^-56. 

II, 25, 7-8. 

II, 25. 2. io« and 

II-I2. 

II. 25. 3c-3a. 

II. 25, 4. 

II. x8. 58a. 

II, 18, 62. 
n. 18, 73- 
11, iS, 58-77a (ex- 
cept stanzas 59-6o, 
63a, 68 and 71- 
74), 


505 

5x0 

511 


516 

5x9 

534-535 

539 

563 

5*55 

566 (twice) 

568 

569 
571 

603 

621 

631 

IV, 27 
V, 177 

( 2 ) Hara-latd. 
p. 8 

9 

12 

15 

18 

31 

32 


III, 15. 286-34. 
Ill, 15, 10. 

Ill, 13, 5-6 and 
III, 10, 5a. 

HI, 13, 39. 


Ill, II, g8. 

VI, 7. 31. 

VI, 7, 40. 

VI, 7. 43-44- 
^’I. 7. 45 and 89. 


• II, t8, 104. 

: II, r8, 104. 

• One of the quoted 

lines occurs after 
II, 18, 113. The 
other line missing 
as is evidenced by 
the fact that if, 
18, 114 consists of 
three lines. 

II, 18, 8 Sa-b. 

11, 18, 87. 

II, 18, 94-99 (ex- 
cept 96 and 99a). 

II, 18. 121. 

II, 18, III. 

11, 18, II2. 

II, 18, 106 and 108 

II, 18, 114. 

II, iS, iiSn. 

II, 18, 107. 

II, 19. 3- 

II, 19, 15-16, 

(Note reading.) 

II, 19, 30-32. 

II, 20, 6-7a. 

II, 23, 806-83. 

II Kiirina-P. 

II, 23, 1-2. 

II. 23, 37. 

II, 23, 3-4- 

II, 23, 9. 

II, 23, 5- 

n, 23, 75-76. 

II, 23, 25-26. 
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38 

= II, 23, i 3 ’ 

98 

s: 

II, 23, 63-64- 

39 

= II, 23, 12. 

114 

s: 

II, 23, 66-74. 

44 

= II, 23, 14-17. 

131 

ss 

n, 23, 77. 

50 

= II, 23, 336, 




53 (twice) 

= II, 23, 28-29 and 30. 

(3) Dana-sdgara. 

1 

i 

56 

= II, 23, 39-41. 




57 

= II, 23, 42-45- 

i Fol. 96 

= 

ir, 26, 57 

63 

= II, 23, 22-23fl. 



reading). 

66 

= II, 23, 236-24. 

22 i 3 


n, 18, 53. 

72 

= II. 23. 19-21. 

25a 


II, 18, 81-82. 

78 

= II, 23, 31-332. 

I 37 « 

— 

II, 26, 13. 

S3 (twice) 

= II, 23, 46-482 and 

1496 


II, 26, 18. 


59 - 

I 54 « 


II, 26, 17. 

84 (twice) 

= II, 23, 58 and 60. 

lOS'* 

= 

II. 44, 123 

86 

= II, 23, 53-54. 



125-127. 

87 

= 11, 23, 51. 

2426-243rt 


II, 26, 50-31. 

89 

= II. 23, 486-50. 

246a 

5 = 

II, 26, 25-26. 

90 

= ir, 23. 52. 

2526-2534 


II, 26, 23. 

9.3 

= II, 23, 55-57. 

2854 

= 

II, 26, 35. 


Oiiotatioiis from the Markandeva-Purana in — 


Smrli - candrikd . 

Mdrk .- P . 
(Vahga. ed.) 

11, 263 

— 

34. 676-6S4 

706-71. 

297 


34 , 52 - 

3 J 0 

— 

35 , 36-37- 

564 

= 

29. 33 - 

567 

S= 

29, 29. 

5S2 

=s 

29, 226-234. 

588 

= 

29, 246-254. 


589 (twice) = 29, 26^-27 and 28. 


592 

= 29, 46- 

593 

= 29, 31. 

596 

« 29, 39. 

614 

= 34 , 59 - 

2 

= 31, 3-15 (except 
stanzas 5 and 14). 

3 

= 31, 16. 

8 

= 30, 19-20 and 22-23. 


21-22 

= 

33, i-8a (except 
6a). 

37 


31, 21-22. 

97 

= 

33 . 4 i'- 5 «- 

213 


32. 10. 

.. V, 78 (twice) 


35, 39 and 40-414, 

(2) Apardrka’s 
Com . on Ydj . 
Part I— 

1 


P- 39 

= 

34 , 109. 

146 

S 

29, 33 - 

153 


29, 35 - 36 - 

173 

=s 

34 , 53 ^- 54 - 

279 


. 34 , 63. 

434 

=s 

30, 19 and 22-23. 

541 


30, 17 - 

554 


32, 10. 

Part II— 

923 

= 

35 . 36-380. 


Quotations from the Vayia-Purana in — 


(l) Smrti - candrika . 11 Vayii - P . 

(I (An.SS. ed.) 

II, 589 = 79, 18. 

IV, 25 = 80, 45. 

203-204 — (These stanzas taUy 

with Brahmanda- 
Purana, Chap. 14, 


146-15, 166 and 
17J-20.) 

20S (twice) — 78, 3 i 6-32« and 40. 
331 = 75 - 54 &- 55 «- 

366 = 75, 43 - 

370.371 = 75, 21. 

392-393 = 80, 2. 
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393 = 59. 49' 

(2) Dana-sagara. {| 

FoL i 87« = 8o, 59- 

{3) Kidiaka's Com. 

on Manu. 

Under Manu. — 

III, 267 — (Cf. Bd.-]'. nr, 14, 

IV, 49 = 78, 60. 

(4) Apararka's CoM.'i 
on Yaj. 1 

Part I — 


p. 358 (twice) = 78, 5tli-52a and 



526-54 (except 

53«)- 

387 

= 77, 27- 

448 

= 79. 67- 

454-455 

= 79, 68 and 78-80. 


(Three lines, viz. : 

etc. 


arc not found.) 

473 

— Of the four lines 


quoted only one 
tallies with Vayu- 
P. 78, 3r& ; the 


other three are not 
found. 

473 = 74. 4- 

487-488 = 80, 39-40, 4, 37, 2, 

5, 6, 7, 8, 16 and 
19-21, 74, 1-2. 


(Stanzas 
^i<T etc.', 

etc.’ and 

etc.’ are found iu 
Bd.-P. Ill, 16, 
8-10. 

49& = 75, 54^-55a- 

,|Q3 = 78. 48f?-49rt. 

302-503 = 74. 3oft-25£i aiidad- 

aS. CThe lines 
' enhgiraiTjtif etc.' 
and ‘«Tat; 



etc. ' are 

not 


found.) 


50G 

= 75. 43' 


551 

= 76. 31-33'^ 

and 


346 -c. 


553 

— Of the 21 

lines 


quoted, only the 
first three taEy 
with Vayu 78, 106. 
(These 21 lines are 
found in Bd.-P. 
Ill, 14, 86-9, loi- 
12 and 14&420.) 

554 = 80, 426-45cr and 

47-48. 

559 = 81. 18, 

560 = 82, 2«. 

Part II— 

924 = 79. 245-25. 


Quotations from the Brahmanda-Purana in — 


(i) Smrti-ca-ndrika. 


Brakntdnda-P. 
(Vehkat. ed.) 


II, 237 = ni, 14, 70. 

243 (twice) = ni, 14, 72 ; III, 14, 

655 and III, 14, 

935. 

262 = III, 14, 1026-1033. 

270 = III, 14, Q46-95a. 

287 = in, II, 756-76«. 

The stanza ‘finr- 
g,5tT etc.’ 

is not found. 


IV, 157 = III, 15, 64^1. 

157-158 = III, 9. 73. 

159 = HI, 15. 63a. 


205 = 

208 (twice) = 

263 = 

264 = 

270 = 


281 


353 


365 (twice) = 


III, 14, 586-593. 
Ill, 14, 34 and III, 

14. 35^’-36a- 

III, II, 6gb-yoa. 
Ill, II, yob-yia. 

Ill, 14. 97&- (The 

line ‘ 

etc.’ is not found.) 
HI. ri, 176-18. 
206 and ig6. 

Ill, II, 8o6-c. (The 
stanza ‘ 
etc. ’ is found in 
Vayu 83, 77.) 

III. II, 52 and 56. 
CThe line ‘ 
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613 


37^ 

377 

(2) K^a-V iveka. 
P 


etc.’ is not 

foand.) 

= III, II, 61&. 

= III. II, 62b-6^a. 


90 

347 

35i 

354 (twice) = 
366 = 

390 = 


11, 24, 56&-57- 
II, 28.41. 

II, 28, 41. 

II, 28, 47 and 48 
HI, 19, 48^-490 
II, 21. 1440 • 

147 


and 


Apardf^a'^ 

Cow. 




OH Ydj. 





Part I — 





p. 42 

ass 

HI. 

14 - 

y 46 - 95 a. 

135 

= 

III. 

14. 

70. 

279 

SBB 

III. 

14. 

ioi-i03a. 

416 

= 

III. 

39. 

14C-19. 

440-441 

&S 

HI, 

15 

63a and 


459 

462 


644? . 

HI, 15, yb-ioa, 19, 
21 . 2S-3oa. 

Ill, 19, 22b~26a. 
in. 9- 73- 
The stanza ' tot- 
etc. ’ is 

not found, 

III, 14. 2O. 

HI. 14, gyb-gSa. 


472 

473 
478 


486 

489-490 


500 

507 (twice) 


5 'i:o 


Quotations from the Vama;ia-Pur5na in- 

(i) Smrti-candrika. j| VSniajia-F. 

(j (Vahga. ed.) 

II. 327 = 14. 49i-5i<?. 

T'vo lines, viz. ; 

' fT^Hnfr etc.' and 


343 

446 


Appendix 11 


Ma(.-P. 

Cf, 15, 3i« with 

15, 40o-4ra = 

16, za = 

16, 4 — 

i6, 7* = 


Manii-S. 

Ill, 302<J. 

HI, 203 (reading 
varies). 

Ill, i24n. 

HI. 82. 

HI, 185a (with 
slight r-ariation). 


Mat.-P. 

Cf. 16, io&-iifl with 
Cf. 16, 126 with 
Cf. 16, lyb with 
16, i3 = 

16, 20a s= 
16,21 = 

Cf. 16, 29d-30« with 


III, 14. 32-33-^,^ 

The stanza ‘ rfPrar- 
etc.’ is 
not found. 

Ill, 14, 34. 

and 436-443. 

Ill, II, 8i-82fl. 

The stanza ' tt? 

etc.’ is 

not found. 

Ill, II. 6gb-7ia. 

Ill, II, gifl, 93-95. 

99-100, 1086-iir, 
ii36-ii3fl. 1156- 
116a;. 

111,12,37- 
The stanza ' wei'j- 
%a #taT«rf etc. ’ 
is not found. 

Ill, II, 52 and 56. 
HI. II. 68a. 

Ill, II. 55 and 656- 

66«. 

The line ‘ 

etc.’ is not 

found. 

III. 16, 2. 

Ill, II. 2. 

The line ‘ 
wsrfa etc.’ is not 
fom:d. 


etc.’ are 
not found. 

34. 66-7tf. 

14. 35f>-37' 


Ji/ati’i-S. 
Ill, 14S. 

III. 1836-1863. 
Ill, z8-a. 

III. 189. 

Ill, 1923. 

HI, 122. 

Ill, 208. 
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Mat.-P. 


Manit-S. 

;V;ai..P. 

Matiii-S. 

i6, 3oi>-3i<i 


Ill, I 2 '>. 

Cf. 215, 503 

with VII, 37a, 

Cf. i6, 32a 

with 

Ill, 2106, 

215, 51a 

= VII, 58a. 

16, 33 ^ 

ss 

III, 2Iia. 

215, 5T-b 

= VII. 3Qa. 

16, 386 

= 

Ill, 216J. 

215, 526-c 

= VII, 40. 

16. 42 

s 

Ill, 2IQ. 

215. 53-54 

= VII, 43 - 44 - 

16, 44 

= 

Ill, 223. 

215 . 55 

= VII. 79. 

16, 48&-50a 

s:s 

Ill, 258-259. 

215, 56 

= VII. 80. 

Cf. 16. ‘izb 

%vith III, 260. 

215. 57 

= VH. 82. 

Cf. 16, S3t-54« with III, 262. 

215, 58 

= VII, 83 (some vari- 

16, 54b 

= 

Ill, 265a. 


ance). 

17, I36-I4fl 

ss 

in, 125. 

215, 59-60 

= VII. 87-8S. 

17, 2r&-22fl 

s 

Ill, 202. 

215, 66 

= VII. 105. 

17. 3 ^ 

=s 

Ill, 268. 

215, 68w-t>9« = VII, 106 (reading 

27. 32 


in, 269 (with some 


varies). 



variations). 


etc. etc. 

27. 33 

s 

Ill, 270. 

Mai.-P. 

Vai. 

17 , "^43 and 



Cf. 17, 15ft 

with I. 23o(). 

35 « = 

Ill, 271. 

Cf. 17, 596 

with I, 247(1. 

Cf. 17, 35 &- 3 <> 

with 

Ill, 272-3. 

93 . 2 

= I, 395 - 

Cf. 17, 37a 

with 

HI. 232. 

Cf. 93, 10 

with I, 296. 

27. 42 

= 

Ill, 244. 

93, i8n 

= I, 2986 (reading 

17. 44 

= 

III. 245 - 


varies). 

Cf. 17, 54ft 

\vith 

III, 259a. 

Cf. 93, 19-20 

with I, 304-305a. 

17, S 7 

— 

Ill, 246. 

93 . 27 

= I. 302. 

18, 2a 

— 

V, 59 «- 

93 . 28 

= I. 303- 



(Mat. reads 

93 . 32 & 

= I, zg^b. 



for Mann’s 

93, 330-37 seem to l>e an expansion 




of Yaj., 

1, 300-301. 

Cf. 18, 4« 

with V, 61&. 

93, 60-62 

also seem to lie an ex- 

215. 3 


VII, 55 (reading 

pansioii 

of Yaj., I. 306. 



varies). 


etc. etc. 



CULTURAL CHANGE IN PRIMITIVE AND HIGHER 

STAGES 

By Panchanan Mitra 

The mind of primitive mail according to Anthropologists cannot 
be said to differ in potentiality or thinking processes from modern 
man. Yet there is no denying that there is a considerable difference 
in social behaviour. To say that it is due to different cultural 
patterns answers the question but parth’. The problem is shifted 
to the geographical and historical factors as causing different responses 
to be evoked by different stimuli. But the main question remains 
whv is it that there has been a different history for different peoples 
if the responding mechanism has been everywhere the same ? The 
German Anthropo-geographcrs would have rested content with 
merely pointing out the different environmental needs and the 
different types of supplj' at hand. The Eskimos alone could build 
snow-houses and this cultural trait could not have been possible in 
tropical climates. But why did not the Tierra-del Fuegians ever 
come to the invention of proper shelter or discovery of adequate 
clothii^ ? They are survivals from cultures previous to the u^ 
of skin and fur clothing knowm to be already prevalent in 
Magdalenian Europe 40 to 50,000 years ago some would sa>-. Tbey 
are too far away from the centre of diffusion of new cultural traits 
would be pointed out by another. Thus ther'’ were shut ofi from 
learning by imitation nor did they develop by maturation into the 
higher forms shelter knowm to the Eslcimos. On the other hand the 
Eskimos, who by the trial and error method probably had arrived 
at the ingenious methods of building his snow-house, never could 
domesticate the reindeer otherwise as primitive coming in contact 
with the riding tribes of Central Asia, took to reindeer riding and 
possession of herds of reindeer which profoundly modified, their 
economic outlook and social structure. The whole question of 
domestication of animals is very important and instructive. With 
all the vaunted rationality of the civilized man he has not been 
able to add a single animal to the series of domesticated animals 
handed down to him by primitive man. Yet we know tlrat there 
was a time when mankind nowhere did possess any domesticated 
animal. How did this happen at first by maturation, insight or 
trial and error discovery or chance bye-product of totemic or animistic 
beliefs and social behaviour or intuitive flash of some culture-hero 
of the mrth-making peoples ? The study of the various uses of 
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animals by different i^rimitive tribes often lead us to think that in 
purposive activity and reasoned-out motivation to utilize the animals 
and the right stimulation of the proiier type of the supply by the 
en^drollment had very little to do with it perhaps. In the Lake 
Dwellings of Switzerland we have the domesticated cattle yet it 
did not iDeloug to the European type of wild cattle of the neighbour- 
hood but was of the Asiatic variety. ' Primitive man began to keep 
animals not with an ej-e to profit but for the uneconomic though 
quite hrunan reason that he jolly well liked to have them about as 
companions and for entertainment . . . In East Africa the Wahuna 

disdain chicken flesh, are nauseated by the eggs (whicli they quaintly 
conceive to be excrements) and scorn neighbours who fail to share 
their queasiness. Notwithstanding all this nicety they raise iDoultr)', 
Wh>- ? In order to dissect them and foretell them future from their 
entrails. And that comes very close to the original idea. For in 
Burma, where the bird was first domesticated, the natives used it for 
divination as the Chinese chroniclers reported 2,000 years ago. The 
diviner thrust a bamboo splinter into the perforations of the cock’s 
thigh bone, and the angle at which it projected served as a good or 
had omen. Here, too, sport entered. Rival villages settled their 

claims by cock-fights, wliich thus at the bottom were ordeals 

Dogs were domesticated by 8000 B.C. or a little earlier ; cattle, 
sheep, goats, and pigs probably by 6000 B.C. On a slate relief from 
Egj'pt dating back to about 3000 B.C. a scribe is shown reporting 
y 6 o donkeys as Iris master's property. The initiation of the ass 
as a pack animal must then go back a good way further, for so large 
a herd would hardly come at the ver}’ start. Our earliest record of 
the horse is for Babylonia in about 3000 B.C. ; however characteristi- 
cally it was not the civilized part of the population but the wilder 
tribes that introduced the beast. Thus the brunt of the task was 
literally borne by the ruder cultures in the case of the d!-important 
species of live-stock.' ’ That the elementary idea did not come 
from the environment would be brought out fully in the two follow- 
ing cases in Bowie’s interesting study of material culture traits ; 

' In 1492, most American tribes had dogs. The New World had also 
varioLXS wild members of the dog family, such as wolves, coyotes, 
and foxes. A naive observer — one not specially warned against the 
geographer’s fallacy — might guess that the Indians must have got 
their domestic animals b^' taming the related wild forms. No such 
thing. Every breed of dog from Alaska to Tierra-del Fuego is 
descended from a wolf native to Asia. The ancient Indians brought 
it with them when they crossed Bering Strait .... So with the 


’ R. H. Lowie — Are We Civilized ? New York, 1929, pp. 59 '®®- 
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wild banana. The family to which it belongs has wild members in. 
Asia, Oceania, and Africa. In Uganda alone there are some dozen, 
cultivated varieties of plantain as well as a wild species. Hence 
it might seem that the Negro found the plantain which nature 
offered, saw that it was good and began to grow it. But this is 
botanically absurd. Ever}- cultivated banana in the world is a 
seedless and must be grown from side-shoots. But the native 
African form has no side-shoots. Hence it cannot be the ancestor 
of the varieties intentionally planted in Uganda. These must have 
come from Asia where bananas naturally produce side-shoots. 
Africa’s relations with Asia — a part of her history then — explain 
why the plantain is a staple crop in Uganda. The environment 
merely allowed it to thrive after it was introduced.' * 

Thus we have l^een able to differentiate the determinant of 
change in social behaviour bringing in a social heritage which 
Ogburn uses interchangeably with the terms superorganic or culture — 
from the environmental stimuli of the geographical factors alone. 

' The social heritage is different in different localities, with different 
peoples in different eras.’ * The difference in the developmental 
response to the environmental stimuli then might have been due to 
the diversity of the hereditary nature of the individuals or the 
groups concerned. McDougall in his Group-Mind and popular 
writers like Madison Grant have carried out the Nordic-superiority 
idea which became a craze in Europe in the earh' part of the present 
century as a reaction from the ‘ Noble Savage ’ concepts and the 
early Aiy-an and Mediterranean races being the torch-bearers of all 
light and civilization in detail Avorkings in the field of social psycho- 
log}-. The influence of the evolutionar}' biologists through Spencer 
in finding the apex of civilization in present institutions and 
tendencies and working backwards to an opposite type as the 
starting type gave us Morgan’s theory of promiscuity and Lev}- 
Bruhl's a-Iogical raeiitalit}’ of the savages. Everywhere the difference 
in the biological heritage is impHcitly taken for granted. While the 
work of PsA'chologists like Myers, Rivers, and Woodworth has 
tended to question the Anthropologists like Boas are firm in ^denying 
in the make-up of the primitive mind any fundamental differentia. 

Yet the question arises how was the first step taken wherever, 
whenever and by whomsoever the inner subjective recognition of 
the new possibilities of new uses of tools or animals or plants might 
have occurred ? Was there not a biological factor of evolution 


' Op. cit, pp. 61-64. 

' W. F. Ogbuni— Social Change with respect to culture and original nature. 
New York, 1922. p. 6. 
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involved considering mankind as a whole, the growth of correlation 
centres which according to Boule was still not so complete in 
Neanderthal man which would lead to the maturation of the field of 
consciousness with more than one centre of attention which enabled 
him to have tool-consciousness. ' The reason wh}' animals do not 
use tools is that they are capable of holding in consciousness only 
one centre of attention. Speaking in terms of their nervous systems, 
we may say that the paths through the central nervous system of 
an animal are so direct that there is no ]:)ossibility of including in a 
single performance two or more centres of excitation. The animal 
is whollj' occupied in responding to single impression. If an animal 
is offered a tool and gives any attention to it consciousness is 
temporarily drawn away first centre of attention and turns for the 
time being exclusively to the new’ object.’ 

But what exactly were the processes that made some groups 
of men lag behind and some to find out new modes of adjustment 
after the first tools were made ? Why do we find the earlier stages 
of culture longer in duration tlian the later phases ? What has 
caused man to speed up in the later phases of culture ? It .seems 
as it w’ere that the idea-conglomerates which started rolling in 
human brains have steadily increased in size as they have roiled 
forwards and like snowballs of greater and greater size have increased 
in momentum too. If as Prehistory tells us the dawn of the Eolithic 
age has to be traced w’a)’ back in Tertiary times about a million or 
more years ago when the first tool-using creature — ^Homo Faber as 
Bergson would like to call him rather than Homo Sapiens — were 
shaping rostro-carinates on the Norfolk chalk beds, why did not the 
tool-consciousness develop faster ? Wh}’ did it take several hundred 
thousand years to shape only coup-de-poings sharpened bits of 
heavy stone with a heavy butt in the Chellean and Acheixllean 
beds of France ? Why again the Mousterian culture w’hich succeeded 
and dominated Western Europe under the Neanderthal races for 
a lesser period but still a very long epoch shows a regression in 
material culture rather than an advancement judging by the stone- 
implements ? Why again did not the Cro-Magnons wlio have left 
the marvellous realistic productions of cave-art in the Dordogne 
and the Pyrenees 40 to 50,000 years and whose brain capacities 
apparently equalled to that of the most advanced of modern races 
develop a still higher culture and why had Europe to wait for other 
races from the East to bring in potteiy and agriculture and the 
Neolithic civilization ? Why once the tool-consciousness started 
the broadening of the field of attention in a certain people why could 
they not normally develop in the later phases ? Why at each 
succeeding phase in Palaeolithic times with the change in the environ- 
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tnentai special!}’ climatic conditions we find aiwa}'s a new set of 
peoples in Europe ushering the newer type of culture ? The Palato- 
iithic conditions are comparatively simple and their succession, has 
been recovered geologically with a great amount of accurac}’ in 
France and England. It is v’orth while trying to recover the con- 
ditions that led to the changes in culture in that earl}’ phase of 
primitive life of mankind. Ethnolog}’ helps us in filling up the 
picture but it often misleads ns for the conditions of primitive man 
in Europe might not have been the same for the conditions of 
primitive life elsewhere. It makes the problem simple to dispose of 
primitive tribes of to-day as instances of survivals of earlier phases 
but it is being found as detailed study is proceeding that there is 
hardly any primitive tribe to-day which shows an entirely static 
condition of culture. Lord Avebury indeed tried to illustrate by 
the lives of primitive peoples the conditions of prehistoric times. 
Sollas has tried it recently. But take one example- -the Australians 
have been equated \vith the Neanderthal race even the}’ have been 
pointed out as the most primitive peoples as the}' lacked the idea 
of biological paternity and quite a body of sociological doctrines ha\'e 
been deduced therefrom. Yet Anthropologists find that the so- 
called physical similarities with the extinct Neanderthals cannot be 
substantiated and not they lacked the notion of biological paternity 
but they gave their sociological ideas current amongst them to the 
travellers. The}' have changed it seems quite to a great extent by 
contacts with later primitive cultures so their lives cannot be taken 
as illustrations of an}' pure hypothetical social stage but are the 
products of complex historical influences in prehistoric or rather 
pre-European times. On the other hand it is doubtful whether the 
Pithecanthropus or the newly discovered Sinanthropus ever pos- 
sessed pow'er of speech and even if so they had their frontal lobes 
considerably less developed. Thus it cannot be denied that at 
some time in human history the biological factor was a great deter- 
minant, though so far as existing primitive races are concerned any 
phvsiological differences in brain-construction or development can 
hardly be found. 

There are some biological causes as the correlation between 
sex ratio and the decline in numbers as brought out b}’ Pitt-Rivers 
in his study of Melanesian peoples which leads to the change in the 
size of the community and starts other social changes aloi:^ with it. 
A hunting comiuunit}' would be wide!}' spread and would have very 
little density. In the tract now’ occupied by the United States the 
population as estimated by Mooney in Pre-Columbian times hardly 
reached a million. In agricultural communities the density is far 
greater yet in England the population in the i6th century was about 
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7 million. So though there is correlation between the deiisitv of a 
population and the status of its culture the pressure of population 
is not sufficient to explain the fact of a cultural change. Rather the 
change of culture has brought about the increased density of 
population often. Increased struggle for existence might naturally 
have expected to stir social groups in search of new metirods of 
sustenance and led to a higher status in culture. But ol.)serving 
primitive tribes one finds the population reaching a saturation uoint 
in relation to the condition of existence and cultural inertia setting 
in . ‘ The persistence of cultural at times appears so strong that it 

seems as though culture actually resists change .... Culture 
once in existence persists because it has utility. Forces that pro- 
duce changes are the discovery of new cultural elements that have 
superior utility, in which case the old utilities tend to be replaced by 
the new. The slowness of culture to change lies in the dilhcuities 
of creating and adopting new ideas ... An examination of some 
of the more frequently cited types of survival and cultural inertia 
does not indicate any other new principle of cultural stability, such 
as a peculiar resisting quality in cultui'e to change . . . Some oi 

the more conspicuous psychological resistances to change are seen 
in the phenomena of habit the social pressure for conformitj', and 
the process of forgetting the unpleasant which results in a distorted 
view and admiration of the part. The material culture-changes 
force also changes in other parts of culture sirch as social organization 
and custom, but these latter parts of culture do not change as 
quickly.’ ^ 

So the first step is taken somevi’here with a new invention which 
is the creation of a genuinely new cultural trait. This is condi- 
tioned by the social structure and need of the group where it arises 
as much as it is due to the native ability and insight of any extra- 
ordinarily gifted individual. ‘ The time and the place of an inven- 
tion are determined by the cultural conditions rather than by the 
personality or ability of the inventive persons. A. Robert Fulton 
living in Central Australia might have become the most skilful man 
of his tribe, he might have become a great magician, or a great 
leader but he never would have invented the steamboat ... In 
order to have an invention you must have felt a need, secondly 
the proper cultural base, thirdly your culture must be free from 
certain obstacles which might hinder the invention. Illustrating 
respectively these propositions, it is submitted that household 
machinery is not so likely to be invented where domestic service 


* W. F. Ogbum, Social Change with respect to culture and original i;ature 
(New York. 1922), pp. 193-196. 
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is cheap and plentiful as where housewives have to do their ow’ii 
work. That, secondly no matter how great the need, an electric 
washing machine could never have been invented until the principle 
of the electric dynamo had already been discovered. That, in the 
third place, the Chinese, as widely claimed, have been slow to invent 
a simplified system of writing not because of an>' lack of need or 
lack of cultural base, but because their social traditions and senti- 
ments were obstacles to any such innovation.’ ' 

Inventions in primitive tribes and prehistoric times show how 
the set pattern was built upon. Pressure flaking is far more difficult 
than grinding of stone yet we find the former in use in Europe in 
Solutrean times with great artistic skill while the grinding of stones 
a much simpler process of Neolithic times came tens of thousand 
years later. Iron-smelting is known amongst the Negro tribes of 
Africa and the primitive tribes in South India yet the smiths like 
the weavers and potters in India have a lower social position. It is 
a strange anomaly while to modern mind the promotion of discovery 
is accentuated with the greatest social incentives the primitive 
peoples would react in the opposite way. 

While man is born in a universal culture pattern, culture 
grows through a process of cumulative effect and adhesion of related 
thought building the whole into an idea-system. It is as it were 
an adhesion of linked traits in a cultural plane comparable as the 
Indian thinker Satyasrayee compares the association of ideas in the 
mental plane to law of gravitation in the physical plane. As days 
are rolling by the quantitative output of t3’pes of thought-s^'stems is 
becoming greater and these thoughts tend to be associated in lumps 
vastly influencing behaviour of groups. The jirocess of growth at 
work has been .studied best by American Anthropologists through 
diffusion over a culture-area which becomes as it were the space- 
bod}’’ of the idea-system proceeding from a centre of diffusion the 
central nervous system of the social corpus in a given time as it 
were. 

The discovery of the food properties of milk so obvious to us 
was curiousl}' shut out from tlie Chinese or the Mongoloid or Pre- 
Dravidian tribes of Chota Nagpur in India who nonetheless use 
cattle for agriculture. It seemed to have a limited distribution in 
ancient times in Asia amongst the Hamitic Egj'ptians, Semites, and 
Aryans and might have been due to socio-religious rites and concepts 
of the worship of the cow in ancient Eg^’pt as Elliot Smith thinks. 
So it might have been from the pleasant emotions and preponeiit 
reflexes in the sensitive zones of the social order that might have 


* J. K. Folsom — Culture and Social Progress (New York, 1928), p. 47. 
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seen tlie rise of manj- discoveries and inventions. It was as much 
the result of the reactivity of a specially gifted leader to the group 
as of the activity of the whole group and was the bye-product of 
institutionalized socio-religious linked traits. Tliere is no group- 
raind but it has been nicely suggested there are mind-groups which 
might apparently behave like individuals instinctively avoiding 
pain or seeking pleasure. But the instinctive or emotional beliaviour 
patterns of escape from rei>ellent stimuli or desire of continuity 
of attractive pleasant stimuli would themselves be conditioned 
socially by the mores of the particular group and the habits acquired 
in the institutions in which the particular groups have been brought 
up. Spittir^ which is a sign of blessing among the Jagga Negroes 
would be sought for there as a source of pleasure and gratification 
and would evoke the pugnacious spirit in the modern world. It is 
the contact of differentb'^ adjusted social groups that would lead 
to a questioning of the stabilized learning processes and would 
gradually emphasize individual differences in a groirp due to dif- 
ferent individuals beginning to react favourably to different sets 
of social ideals brought before them. Montaigne who was one of 
the first to start the myth of the Noble Savage had not only read 
descriptions of the American Indians from ViUegagnon but actually 
saw some Iroquois brought to France. So the discovery of the 
American Indian might have had a direct influence on the European 
thought of social contact theories as Voltaire repeatedly refers to 
the Hurous, etc. of North America. Then again conflict or imitation 
could not have started unless there was a latent recognition of the 
superiority or inferiority of the innate culture pattern wms already 
there. Thus whether it is suggestion-imitation or mere imitation, 
association or consciousness of kind conflict or coercion a change 
of a violent or slow nature is sure to take place when two lumps of 
idea-systems come in contact with each other. The ‘ psychic 
resonance of an adventitious culture could be harmoniously caught 
on by a static culture in the range of contact if the instruments are 
tuned to the same pitch — otherwise one of the instruments would 
have its chords snapped. Pitt-Rivers in his illuminating study of 
the ‘ Clash of cultures and conflict of races ’ has clearly shown that 
even the adoption of the sanitary conditions of life by the Melanesians 
hastened the dying out of the primitive peoples in Oceania. In 
Polynesia the brewing of the irksome tabus instead of leading the 
gifted adventurous voyagers of the Pacific to a higher adjustment 
completely shattered the whole fabric of their culture. While in 
Japan the orderly well-directed adjustments of social intelUgence 
enabled it to make one of the most marvellous transformations in 
history, the drink-evil of the crowd introduced by the Western 
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traders has been adduced b}' many writers as one of the chief causes 
of the undoing of the gallant American Indians. 

Would want of contact or isolation bring about a complete 
static condition of culture ? Would there not then be any possibilit3’’ 
of new inventions without the chance of learning or imitation of 
other group-behaviours ? How could the Peruvians and Mayas 
develop independently such beautiful textile fabrics cut off from the 
centre of diffusion in the Old World ? As in the Tertiary times Sir 
Ray Lancaster observed a sudden increase in the brain weights of 
all mammals and reptiles j^roportiouately are their growth-periods 
when different groups mature though of course in their own w'a^' 
according to their set culture-patterns ? These are speculati^'e 
merely for it is hardly possible to get the dates of changes of cultural 
patterns in primitive tribes without any writing. But it seems as 
time is going on whether by the snowball-avalanche effect of cumula- 
tive culture of preceding groups of men or maturation of thought 
processes the inteiisit}' and the duration of succeeding cultural 
changes have varied in inverse proportions. The later cultures have 
been more intense and more extensive in area than the early primi- 
tive culture-patterns which always tended to be exhausted in spread- 
ing over smaller contiguous areas or took an inordinately long time 
to spread as a thin veneer over a vast zone — whereas the later 
dominant cultures have not only increased in intensity but also in 
speed of power of extension. To state that it is due to increased faci- 
lities of transport and methods of mental contact by printing, news- 
paper, telegraph and radio is true but the method of transport is also a 
part of the definite culture pattern of a given time and place. It is 
the method of locomotion of the associated body of ideas that are 
more strongly bound up together than a body of polyps though 
only in a highly figurative sense we can configurate such a com- 
bination as an organism. We can do it if we remember that as a 
body of solid molecules has greater cohesion than a body of liquids 
aiid'those latter are still more loosely knit than a molecule of gaseous 
atoms and in the electronic state there is still greater fluidity of 
the ions though certain polarization is always there in a state of 
flux resulting in the different elements so in the mental places the 
ideas are still more loosely associated than in ions only the tendency 
to certain polarization of’ideas and their adhesion in groups is what 
is being recognized by the Anthropologists when they speak of 
culture. As plij^sicists have gradually been able to tackle the pro- 
blem of the finer and still finer states of matter gradually through ear- 
lier knowledge of mechanical properties of solids and liquids and the 
changes brought about by heat into gaseous elements and then 
alone thev could get an insight into electrical or ionic state so we 
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are bnt just beginning to understand the mecbanisin of single idea- 
tions and tbe inter-ideational relations and at the same time we are 
getting the phenomena of the cultural adhesion of a bunch of idea- 
tions tending to be polarized in a liner plane of group-consciousness. 
Anthropologists have so long studied the efects and were inclined 
to start physical or biologic^ analogies as ready-made explanations 
but the real processes at work in the group are still far from being 
solved and we have to look forward to the further development of 
individual psychology to bring about the unravelling of the mysteries 
of the thought-processes that tend to be drawn together in a single 
field of mental polarization of a given group at a given time resulting 
in the phenomenon of culture. So the study of cultural change 
under simpler conditions in primitive life promises to be a fruitful 
field as soon as experimental methods may be applied to group- 
behaviours under different conditions and with different histories. 
Mere observation of parallehsms would lead us into Spencerian 
fallacies of recognition of the Superorganic and yet importing whole- 
sale biological laws into phenomena of a different level. 

Anthropologists again are ytt far Irom recovering the 
‘ Elemeutargedankeu ' of Bastian and while psychology is finding 
out the mechanism of the formation of ideas, idea-abstractions as 
entities in themselves divorced from concrete situations as working 
through the brain merely as a medium of perception and growing 
with the evolution of the medium of perception W'ould be considered 
mere wild hypothecations in tlie days of Titchenerians and 
Behaviourists so group-psycholo^ has still to wait for its personality- 
chemistry to be able to deal with a sufficient suret^’^ and grasp of 
the physical processes of the inter-personal and inter-group reacti- 
vities. In sliort, we have got now pretty well the laws of the 
mechanism of the medium of the mind rather than of mind itself 
and we are fast getting conscious of it and it is on the formulation 
of the laws of mind as divorced from or independent of the mechanistic 
media of different types that is to give us the key-stone of inter- 
group structures. Cultural studies are so far important that they 
are bringing forward to us the end-products of such phenomena. 
The Birsa rebellion_ amongst the primitive tribes of Chota Nagpur, 
the Ghost-dance religion of the American Indians, the Seventh Day 
Adventist movement or the phenomena of any revivalist cult show 
how a set of ideas of a quite distant past can be drawn to a new group 
of people and get a new lease of life. Certain localities and the 
ver^' name of certain associations seem to have adhesive functions 
for a group of good or bad ideas of a gang and seem to work 
independently of the personnel — as if the ideas are like a set of 
mental bees roving about in space and seem to have in those human 
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brains which seem to offer access to them and are congenial to their 
growth. A book, a faint tradition, a place seem by suggestion or 
association to offer the ingress to the bunch of roving thoughts 
swarming and seeming to make the place fit for all of their type 
that had been generated in the past. 

Here again we must disabuse our mind of an3’thing supernatural 
happening. The preceding mental tradition in order to be potent 
must act through human brains on other human brains. It would 
certainly start with some culture-hero of primitive lore or inventive 
genius in modern hfe who have become aware of a problem and 
the solution first reached him before it could be institutionalized bj' 
the social group whose tj^pe-problem he was embodying. No 
primitive society would be absolutely static for then there would be 
no problem and" no change and no new invention. We find to-day 
how much it is true as Waiter Lippmann points out ‘ It is by the 
private labours of individuals that life is enhanced. I set no great 
store on what can be done b^' public opinion and action of masses ’. 
(The Phantom Public, New York, 1925, p. 199.) So also in primitive 
life the role of the individual u'as very great. Says Ratzel ‘ The 
discover}'^ how to make fire friction was an act of the intellect 
which in its own degree demanded as much thiiikiug power as the 
invention of the steam-engine. The inventor of the bow or harpoon 
must have been a genius, whether his contemporaries thought him 
one or not. And then as now whatever intellectual gains were due 
to natural suggestions must have grown in the individual intellect 
in order when circumstances were favourable, to make its wa3’’ to 
several or man}' persons. Only su^estions of a low'er less developed 
kind, such as we may quite generally call tones of mind, appear 
h’ke epidemics in many simultaneously, and are capable as it were 
of giving their tone to the mental ph3'siognomy of the race 

But what is the relationship of the different types of the trans- 
cendental super-minds to each other ? Is there some correlation 
between the levels of spiritual truth arrived at by a group of peoples 
and its attainments in the realms of intellectuality and materiality ? 
Does the greater depths of fathoming the innermost secrets of the 
ph3'sical uni^'erse through corresponding!}' greater scientific geniuses 
bear a ratio of increasing intensity to each other though tlie de^ee 
of their transcendence of the contemporary social mind-levels might 
have been the same ? Is such a transcendence perceptible in all 
the fields, i.e. is a spiritual super-mind, incarnation, Son of God, 
Adept Avatar, prophet, shaman, medicine-man first necessary' to 
clear the field in finer realms of relationship of this visible world 
with the whole scheme of things and then phfiosophers work out the 
implications intellectually and then the finer mentality possible 
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through this mental discipline objectivel3' is able to apply it to the 
solution of material problems standing in the way of the material 
progress of the mind-groups. The culture-hero of primitive peoples 
makes or steals fire or teaches maize cultivation or fishes out islands 
for the habitation of tlieir fellow-men (by discovering them in 
Polynesia) whereas in a Jewry oppressed with a hard secular rule 
comes the longing for a political kingdom of God where the sect of 
Zealots formed by Judas of Galilee (A.D. 6 or 7) had already been 
bringing forward a political Christ executed by Rome (' Galileans 
whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices — Ruke 6 : 15 '} 
where Messianic claimants were constantly rising against whom 
Jesus had constantly to warn his followers (‘ And they shall say 
unto you, Ro, there ! Lo here ! go not away, nor follow after 
them — Luke 17 : 23) ^ as a response to whicli corild come a transcen- 
dental mind with a completely new set of doctrines and concepts of 
the kingdom of God which Christendom lias not yet by no means 
exhausted the possibilities of. In the rolling stream of Judaic 
consciousness, the earlier precipitates in Abraham, Isaac, and J acob 
had some relationship of an increasing complexity and intensity in 
Moses (see Jesus’ answer to Sadducees about resurrection — Mark 
12 ; 18-27} Moses and Elijah had some relation to Jesus at least 
in the subjective experiences of the disciples of the latter (see 
transfiguration of Jesus, Mark 9 ; 2-9). Dealing with religious 
phenomena in India the thinker Satyasrayee (the evolution of 
super-men, etc.) tried to bring out clearly how the social mind had 
to be in a certain degree of preparedness before the transcendental 
genius of super-man was born and in India one could discern a 
gradual growth in depth and intensity of the central t^’pe-meu 
invoked by the type-societies of the different ages, the earlier one 
like Parasuram born in a cruder age with cruder problems w'as 
transcended by Rama of later epoch and the latter was transcended 
again by the later type-super-mac Krishna who flourished long 
before Buddha. Similarly the growth of problems in diversity and 
intricacy in the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries A.D. broxight 
into being deeper far-reaching synthesis in religions which has been 
alw'ays the acutest problem in India through con-esponding seer- 
teachers. Aud all these through the succession of ages have been 
related to each other in the stream of social mind in which they 
have been born in increasingly fuller parts in volume and intensity. 

Summarizing we find the different problems arising out of the 
study of cultural change. Is there one stream of human social 


* V ide Heary Burton Sharman, Ph.D. — ^The Teaching of Jesus about the Future 
(Chicago University Press, 1909), pp. 110-128. 
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consciousness and the changes ■wherever happening and in whatever 
different shape have some relationship with each other ? What is 
the relationship of the transcendental genius to the part of the 
stream where he comes to the surface ? Is the passage of time evolv- 
ing Iiigher types and bringing about more fundamental changes 
more intensely and more rapidly than in primitive times ? Is 
comparative study of primitive and later cultural changes going to 
yield us clues to this proce^ of change and incidentally recover to us 
the scientific knowledge of mind as experimental psydiology is 
revealing the mechanism of individual mind ? ‘ 

* Thanks are due for this article to late Herbert Banestrong Davidson of 
Middleton, Nos’a Scotia, and Prof. Robinson of Yale University. 




A SCENE FROM THE MUGHAL COURT OF OUDH 

By Basanta Kumar Basu 

The last great feat of the Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah’s ^ life 
the subjugation of the Rohillas in April 1774. Flushed with his 
victory, the Nawab turned his thought entirely towards incorporating 
the newly-conquered countries with his hereditary dominions. He 
had now raised his influence and power to the highest pitch, had 
provided himself with every object of enjoyment and had resolved 
to play henceforth the role of the by-gone magnificent fi'Iughal 
Emperors of Delhi. But man proposes and God disposes and there 
is a Divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will 1 
While Shuja-ud-Daulah was thinking to enjoy the sw-eets of life to 
his heart’s content, ‘ the Promdence from afar ', says Seir Mulakharin, 
‘ had appointed the time which was not to be foregone for a 
moment Shortly after his Rohilla victory, a sore of a venereal 
kind made its appearance somewhere in his abdomen and was 
of a species called by the vulgar a ‘ kliyar ' (small encumber). Soon 
after, it broke open and commenced suppurating abundantly. _ As 
such a cuticular emptlon had ne^'er been known to be of so serious 
a nature as to endanger a man’s Hfe, he made no great account of 
it. Nevertheless, the wound increased and as it seemed to baffle 
all the power of ph}-sic, a suspicion arose amongst his friends and 
courtiers about the nature of his wound that yielded to no remedy. 
Shuja-ud-Daulah himself, astonished at the state of his health, 
resolved to start for the palace wEich he had finished at Faizabad.* 
He mounted on a palki and set out for that desired spot leaving 
his second sou ilirza Saadat Ali as his Deputy in the recently 
acquired Rohilla countries. Arriving at Faizabad he expected a 
benefit from the change of air, but his wound becoming worse and, 
worse and having by tins time considerably affected his health, it 
was discovered that it had degenerated into a malignant cancer. 
He now called to his assistance some English surgeons whom he 
joined to his ancient and trusty ones and they spared no care or 


^ His full name was Asaf Jah Shuja-ul-Mulk Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah Abut 
Mansur Safdar Jang Bahadur. 

* Faizabad rose to a heigiit of unparalleled prosperity under Nawab Shuja-ud- 
Daulah and almost rivalled Delhi iu magnificence. It was full of merchants from 
Persia, China and Europe, and iiiotiey flowed like water. After his death the city 
fell into a rapid decay. (Faizabad Gazetteer, by H. R. Nevill.) 
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attention but all to no purpose. Matters now wore a gloomy aspect 
and the attending surgeons left off all hopes of his recover>^ 

Towards the last week of January 1775, the state of his health 
became so critical that it gave rise to serious alarm. The following 
letter ^ from Captain Antony Polier to the Governor-General, 
Warren Hastings, dated Faizabad the 24th January. 1775, graphi- 
cally describes the situation : — 

' I am sorry to be under the disagreeable necessity of informing 
you that His Excellency’s (Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah) disorders so 
far from being got under are increasing daily fast even so much as 
to be in the opinion of the specialist experienced (sic) beyond the 
power of medicine. He had applied a few days ago to Doctor 
Campbell and Captain Stuart for their assistance and seemed at 
first to be much relieved from their prescriptions, though already 
extremely, reduced when he put himself under their management. 
However, he yesterday at the solicitation of his Bcgam and brothers 
in having returned again to his own physicians, who have_ ad- 
ministered so effectually, he has been at the last gasp ever since. 
He is so emaciated and weak that it is hardly possible that he should 
be able to support his miseries a day longer. 

In the apartment of his Begam surrounded constantly by a 
crowd of women lamenting and bewailing, it is no wonder if rest is 
a stranger to him. Indeed, notwithstanding the opiates which have 
been for several days past prescribed for him in order to compose 
him, the blindness of those near him is such, that in spite of all 
can be said, the moment they see him in a dose, they are for awaking 
him to see if he is alive. In short, it is hardly credible to what a 
degree they carry their folly or attachment if it can bear that name. 
The Nawab himself seems sensible of his danger and of the inability 
(records torn here) has not sufficient resolution left to stand their 
entreaties and solicitations and in all likelihood he will die a martyr 
to his weakness. 

I thought it absolutely necessary to give you this information 
which I delayed till now from my hopes that his situation will mend. 
I have the honour to be with great respects etc.’ 

For two days more the great Nawab hovered between life and 
death. At the early dawn of the 26th January, 1775, Captain 
Polier hurriedly wrote the following letter * to Warren Hastings 
from Faizabad ; — 

‘ I did myself the honour of addressing you the day before 
yesterday. Since that time the Vizier has been hourly grow'ing 


* Secret O.C., 6th February, 1775, No. 2. 
2 Secret O.C.. 6th February, 1775, No. 3. 
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■worse and for these last 20 hours almost insensible and unable to 
take anything. In short, no hopes are left and his dissolution is 
at hand. 

It is difficult to find words to express the sorrow and grief of 
almost all his attendants and in general of every inhabitant of 
this place at this event which makes in my opinion no bad apology 
of a prince who with many faults and foibles must yet be acknow- 
ledged to have been not only the first and greatest man in Hindusthan 
but also endowed with many good and worthj’’ qualities.’ At 
half past seven p.m, on the same day Captain Polier -wrote another 
letter * to the Governor-General with which he enclosed a letter 
from the Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah written by the Nawab on that 
morning. The following is the letter of Captain Polier : — 

‘ I had despatched my letter of this day when the enclosed 
was delivered to me to be immediately forwarded to you. It con- 
tains the last request of a prince who recommends his family to your 
protection. My heart is too full to say anything further on this 
subject, but he is no more. The letter was wrote {sic) this morning 
in one of his intervals, I have the honour to be etc.’ 

The letter of the dying Nawab which Captain Polier forwarded to 
Warren Hastings with his above letter shews clearly, how for the 
first time in his life Shuja-ud-Daula reahzed the transitoriness and 
vanity of the earthly pleasures and the certainty of death. It also 
shows how keenly he thought of the welfare of his son, Asaf-ud- 
Daulah, bom of his beloved and faithful consort Bahu Begam, 
w'ho stood by him like a firm rock during his dark days after his 
Buxar and Jajmau disasters in 1764, when ah his so-called friends 
and relatives proved false to him. The English translation of the 
letter * from the Nawab runs thus ; — 

' How sliall I express to you the violence of the sufferings I 
undergo from my disorder. Blessed be the name of the Almighty 
on all occasions. In other respects every thing goes well. As we 
are inseparably connected and I depend wholly on your friendship, 
I shah write you the follow’ing particulars. It is evident that the 
world is not eternal and that it is the lot of everyone who is born 
into it to quit it again. If by the goodness of God I should recover 
I shall have the pleasure of seeing you again ; but if on the contrary 
my days are near to a conclusion. God's will be done. I depend on 
your friendship that after my decease, considerir^ my dear son 
Asaf-ud-Daulah in my place you will afford him j’^our assistance and 


> Secret O.C., 6th Februarj-, 1775, No. 4. 
* Secret O.C., 6th Febtuarj', 1775, No. 5. 
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on ever}^ occasion act for his benefits and advantage. I have no 
dependence bnt on the Almighty and the English Chiefs. It is well 
known to you and to them all, that from the day that a friendship 
was established between iis to this time, my authority- and interest 
have lieen supported wholly by them. I therefore have no doubt 
of their friendship on all future occasions. If your conduct on this 
occasion is upright it will redound to your eternal honour and it will 
be transmitted to posterity that the English Chiefs acted in 
this upright manner in consideration of their friendship. As you, 
my friend, are a just man, I depend on your generosity that you 
will on every occasion protect and assist him, and niy dear son 
Asaf-ud-Dauiah wiE pay the same attentive regard to your friend- 
ship as I have alwa^-s done and wiE in the same manner always 
act conformabiv to your advice and will remain in alliance with you.' 
This letter was received by Warren Hastings on the 5th February, 

^^^The early morning of the 26th J anuary, 1775 (Thursday) , brought 
an awful calamity to the residents of Faizabad. It was the month 
of Zilqada 1188 A.H., wliich was one month before the beginning 
of the year 1189 A.H. At 6 o’clock in the morning of this day 
the greatest Nawab Vazir of Oudh calmly expired after solemnly 
pronouncing his professions of religious faith ‘ to his family. 

One hour later, i.e, at 7 a.m.. Col. P. Gailliez communicated this 
sorrowful news to the Board at Calcutta from Faizabad. This \yas 
perhaps the first authentic official intimation to the Board regarding 
Nawab’s death. The letter of Gailliez was received by them on 
the night of the 5th February, 1775 and was immediately sent in 
circulation to the members on the next morning. The letter ® runs 
as follows ; — 

‘ Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, — It is with utmost concern I inform you 
of the death of the Vazir who departed this life an hour ago. 
Mr. Campbell and Capt. Stuart attended and dressed him till he 
died, but for two days past he took no medicine inwardly from them. 
The mother and the rest of the family about him in their too great 
anxiety would not admit of anything but from themselves to be 
administered to him. 

His eldest son and presumptive successor the Nabob Mirza 
A.mmany (Asaf-ud-Daulah) has applied to me for your support in 
his just rights, and my assistance with the troops if necessary', 

^ For the Muhammadans this profession of faith is quite plain and short. It is 
this ; ‘ I believe that there is no God, but God, and also that Muhammad is His 
Messenger. I believe in God, in His Angels. His Prophets, His Books, and in the 
Resurrection and also that evil and good come from God ’. 

* Secret O.C., 6th February, 1775. No. i. 
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which I have assured him of vmtil I am honoured with your commands 
and instructions for my ^idance on this occasion. I shall therefore 
remain here and give him every assistance and protection to the 
family in my power. 

At present all are in the utmost tranquillity in the town ; 
and I flatter myself that my presence here will be the means of 
preventing much disturbance from arising. I have etc.’ 

The royal body was interred at Gulab-bagh with due solemnit}’’. 
In this connection an account of the death of his royal consort 
Bahu Begam who outlived him by 41 years may, in fitness of things, 
be recorded here. This account has been taken from Hoey's 
Translation of the by Muhammad Faiz Bakhsh; — 

' About the year 1816 A.D. this venerable lady reached the age 
of 88 years. She had declined in strength very ^adually. She 
used to go each year to her nephew's house in the first ten da^'s of 
Muharram to see the " taria ” of Imam Husain and return when 
she had recited the Fatiha. This year she prepared to go as usual 
but Darab Ali Khan, her eunuch minister, tried to prevent her on 
account of the fear of a chill in the cold weather ; hut she was not 
desirous of breaking her early custom. She went, but caught a 
cold when returning home and a slight fever ensued, which in- 
creased daily, for ‘ ' the Lord of Death with icy breath had entered 
in to kill ”. The day before she died she said that the great Nawab 
(meaning Shuja-ud-Daulah, her husband) had come to take her. 
She repeated these words before Darab Ali Khan who was near her 
and passed away calmly amidst the tears and cries of her aged and 
sorrowing servants.’ 

‘ Darab Ali Khan ' who enjoyed her perfect confidence carried 
her venerated corpse to the river and washed it. She was borne 
with great respect and ceremony to the J awahir Baghon the shoulders 
of the nobles of Faizabad ; arormd her bier walked servants scatter- 
ing silver and gold for the repose of her soul with a lavish hand that 
enriched the needy and reheved the poor. Darab Ali Khan opened 
the earth in the “ baradari ” at the very- spot where she used to sit, 
spread below her some sacred dust which had been brought from 
Karbala by pilgrims and laid her on it to rest ; a thousand men sat 
all night reading the sacred texts of the Quran till the day dawned 
and the shadows fled.' 

Perhaps there is now few in this generation who take any 
interest in these historical tombs. 


*• In this connection it may l3e mentioned that Darab Ali Khan was a nataral 
eunuch. He was a nath e of Rasulaljad. He was bought bj’ Bahu Begum while 
an infant. 
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By (Miss) Karuna Kana Gupta, M.A. 

'The history of India, 150 A.D.-350 A.D. ’ by Mr. Jayaswal 
appeared first as a paper in the J.B.O.R.S., Vol, XIX, pts. I-III. 
It has afterwards been published as a book by the Punjab Sanskrit 
Book Depot. 

As its name indicates, this article deals with a period hitherto 
known as one of the darkest ages of Indian History. Mr. Jayaswal 
has tried to throw much light on it b}'’ suggesting numerous new 
solutions of old problems and quite a number of new theories. 
Though his work falls into four parts : (i) the Bharayvas, {2) the 
Vakatakas, (3) the Guptas, and (4) Southern India during 150-350- 
A.D., it is the first, the Bharasivas, that constitute the central theme 
of his paper, and his best emphasis is laid on their history. We 
shall in tliis paper proceed to examine in what directions he has 
increased the existing knowledge about them. We say ‘ existing 
because although Mr. J ayaswal declares that he has not seen a line 
about the Bharasivas in any text-book (p. 4), there is an admirable 
summarj’-account of them in Dr. Raychaudhuri’s Political History 
of Ancient India, p. 328 {3rd edition),* which contains aU the infor- 
mation that we had possessed about the Bharasivas before the 
publication of Mr. Jayaswal’s article. 

Dr. Raychaudhuri's account of the Bharasivas runs as follows ; — 

‘ several Vakataka records mention Bhavanaga, King of 

the Bharasivas, w'hose grandson’s grandson Rudrasena II was a 
contemporary of Chandragupta II, and who accordingly, must 
have flourished long before the rise of the Gupta Empire. Some 
idea of the great power of Bhavanaga ’s dynasty and the territory 
over w’hich they ruled ma}’’ be gathered from the fact that they 
performed ten Asvamedha sacrifices and were “ besprinkled on the 
forehead with the pure water of (the river) BhagirathI that had 
been obtained by their valour ”. The performance of ten Asva- 
medha sacrifices indicates that the}’- were not a feudatory family 
owing allegiance to the Kushanas.’ 

Now Mr, Jayaswal's main theses about the Bharasivas ma}^ be 
summarized as follows : — 


* The pages referred to in this paper indicate, unless otherwise stated, the pages 
of Mr. Ja^-aswal's paper published in the J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XIX. 

* This has already h«en pointed out by Jlr. AtuI Krishna Sur, in Vol. I of 
Indian Culture, p. I14. 
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(i) The Bharasivas were the leaders of Indian National War of 
Independence against the Kushanas (p. 50). Almost the whole of 
Northern India as rvell as large tracts of Southern India (up to 
Andhradlsa, p. 176) w'ere included within their empire (pp. 55, 
176, 181). After them this vast dominion passed over to the Vaka- 
takas through a marriage alliance. Samudragupta in his turn, 
inherited it from the latter when he conquered Rudradeva (mentioned 
in tlie Allahabad Pillar Inscription) who was no other than the 
Vakataka King Rudrasena I (p. 32). The most characteristic feature 
of this period is therefore this continuity of the imperial tradition 
(pp. 3-5). And the most important fact to he noted in this connec- 
tion is, that the history of Hindu revival dates not with the rise 
of the Guptas, nor even -with the Vakatakas, but with the Bharasivas, 
c. 150 A.D. (p. 4). 

(3) Since the Bharasivas were so powerful and important a 
dynasty, it is impossible that the Pirranas should contain no 
r^erence to them. The Purauas do indeed mention them, though 
not as Bharasivas. Since tlie^' are identical with the Nagas, they 
are mentioned first as the Vidisa Nagas and then as the Navanagas 
of Mathura, Kautipuri and Padmavati (pp. 8-15). 

(3) A careful analy’sis of the hitherto imnssigned coins of 
Northern India noted in Sec. X of Smith's Catalogue of Coins, Indian 
Museum, pp. 205-206, show that they were issued by the Niiga, i.e. 
Bhara^iva kings. It is possible to decipher the names of six kings 
on these coins (pp. 24-28). Besides, the s^nnbols on the coins of 
Virasena of Mathura prove that he, too, was a Naga, i.e. a Bharasiva 
kin g (pp. 19-22). Thus we have the names of seven more Bharasiva 
kings besides Bhavanaga, who is mentioned in the Vakataka records. 

(4) The principle governing the Bharasiva empire was an entirely 
new one, not to be met with either before or after them. It was 
based on a democratic principle including within it even a number 
of republics. These and the other subordinate States u'ere allowed 
to maintain their own individuality even to the extent of striking 
their own coins (pp. 51-55). 

(5) The power and the noble principle of the Bharasivas brought 
the whole of India under the Bharasiva-Naga influence. The 
Vakatakas, the Pallavas and even the Guptas were first the feuda- 
tories or generals of the Bharaavas. They carved out their 
principalities only after the decadence of the latter (pp. 55, 176, 181, 
189). 

Thus we see that the whole of Mr. Jayaswal's paper centres 
round tw'o main propositions, viz. : (i) that the Bharasivas were 
great emperors, and {2) that they were identical with the Nagas. 
We shall therefore, at the very outset, discuss them one by one. 
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The author gives three reasons for taldng the Bharasivas as a 
great imperial power ; 

(1) Their performance of ten Asvamedhas, 

(2) their identity with the Nagas, and 

(3) their successful fight against the Kushanas. 

Now as to (i), the question arises: does the performance of 
ten or more AsA'amedhas constitute by itself the assumption of 
imperial power ? Dr. Bhandarkar and ilr. Atul Sur have already 
pointed out that it does not {Ind. Cult., Vol. I, pp. 114-118).^ 
In fact it appears that the period 4th-6th centuries A.D. saw 
an important change in the significance of this great ceremony'. 
Whatever may be the actual fact, traditions, as recorded in later 
inscriptions, refer a large number of Asvamedha sacrifices to this 
period. The most interesting point to be noted is, that vdth the 
exception of Samudragupta and Kumaragupta, the only kings W'ho 
have left definite proofs of having an empire, none of the other 
Asvamedhin kings seem to have performed less than ten.* The 
■\'isnukundin Idng JIadhavavarman is credited with ha^diig pei'- 
fomied eler’^en, and the Bhararivas ten. But ilayuravarman, the 
Kadamba king, surpassed them all, since he is known in later ages 
as the performer of eighteen Asvamedhas! {E.C., VIII, Sk. 178.) 

Now no one wordd dream of taking an}’ of these kings as 
supreme imperial rulers. “Why should we then give more importance 
to the Bharari\'a ceremonies? Does it not seem more probable 
that in these ages attempt was made to mrdtiph' the number of 
ceremonies to make up for the loss in real significance and 
importance ? As Dr. Bhandarkar has pointed out, the task would 
be very easy, if no ' digvijaya ’ accompanied the ceremon}', and 
all that the king had to do was to multiply ten or eleven times 
the usual daksind given to the Brahmanas. 

Besides, there is one more point to be noted here. We do 
not even know for certain whether the Bharasivas really performed 
ten Asvamedhas or not. The only source of our information is, 


‘ lu I)jdian CnUitrc, Vol. I, Oct., 1934, pp, 311-313, Mr, Diiiesh Cbanclra 
Saikar has tried to show by quoting several passages from the Braliiuauas and other 
scriptures, that the Ah’aniedha was such an important ceremony e\'eii in the earliest 
times, that its perfonnauce would always prove a King to Ije reallj' imperiai. We 
do not think that tlie passages lie quotes make our contention ini-alicl. The 
AsvainMha certainly had a great imperial significance in the old daj-s. But in tire 
period under review it must have lost that importance. Otherwise it would not have 
been repeated so often. 

- Even Samudragupta, who is known siniplj' as ‘ the restorer of the Asvamedha ' 
in his son’s inscriptions, is called Anekah’amedhaydjtn in the Poona plates of 
Prabhavatigupts. (Bbandarkar's List of North. Inscr., No. 1703.) 
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unfortunately, the Vakataka records, which were at least about a 
century later than Bhavauaga. Is it not possible that the actual 
fact was much exaggerated by them ? The tradition recorded in 
inscriptions, as regards the Asvaraedhas of the Visnukun^n and 
Kadaniba kings, noted above, makes the probability vei'y great. 

Thus two alternative solutions are open before us ; (i) Either the 
sacrifice had lost so much significance in this period, as to make 
its repetition very easy ; (2) or the tradition about the numerous 
sacrifices represents a very great exaggeration of actual facts. In 
neither case is it probable to infer that the Bharasivas were imperial 
rulers. 

2. In liis discussion aboirt the empire of the Bharaavas,. 
Mr. Jayasw'al has proceeded on the assumption that the Bharasivas 
were identical with the Nagas. Now, (i) can this identification be 
accepted as certain, and even if so, (2) have we proof enough to 
show that the Nagas themselves were really imperial ? We shall 
see that none of these qiiestions can be answered in the affirmative. 
The fact that the name of the one Bharasiva King whom we know 
from the Vakataka inscriptions ends in Naga, does not necessarily 
prove that the Bharasivas were Nagas. Often enough we see 
such a name occurring in a dynastic list, even when the names of 
the remaining kings have no connection with the Nagas. (Cf. for 
instance No. 85 of Bhandarkar's List.) 

Secondly, even if we accept the Bhara^vas to have been Nagas, 
there is nothing to prove that they were identical with the Nagas 
mentioned in the Puranas and famous in tradition. The names of 
the Somavamsi Kings of Cuttack and of the early Kings of Nepal 
who are said to have belonged to the Gopala dynasty, all end m 
Girptas. But no one would be justified in inferring from this, tliat 
they all belonged to the Imperial Gupta dynasty. In fact, Ae 
name Naga seems to have denoted a great tribal stock from wliich 
arose a large number of dynasties, rather than one single royal 
line. They are known as early as 5th or 6th centuries before Christ * 
and continue to rule in scattered kingdoms as late as the nth 
century A.D.® The Bharasivas, if they were Nagas, might only 
have been one of such dynasties. Nor can we accept the two other 
reasons given by Mr. J ayaswal to support this part of his argument. 
He takes the name-ending ‘ Nandi ’ of the Vidisa Nagas and the 
adjective Vrsa given to them in the Vayu Purana to be an indica- 
tion of their Saiva faith. And since the Bharasivas were Saivas 
too, he accepts this identity of religion as a further proof of their 

‘ Cf. the dynastic name Si^unaga, and the individual names such as Naga 
Darsaka, etc. 

* Bhandaxkar’s List 0/ Northern Ins., No. 1089. 
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idcntit}' with the Vidisa Nagas. Thirdly, }.Ir. Jayaswal finds an 
allusion to the Bharasiva-Vakataka alliance in the Purauic jiiassage 
which refers to the rule of Isisuka, the daughter’s son of one of the 
\'idisa Kings, in Purikahcaiiaka. He is further strengthened in liis 
belief by the tact that Mudh}’ asakti and Pravira, generally identified 
with ^"indhyasakti and Prauarasena of the Vakataka d^’nasty, are 
mentioned immediately after this episode. But Vrsa u.sed as an ad- 
jective may well mean ‘powerful like a Vrsa', instead of ‘an adherent 
of Saivism Nor would the termination Nandi prove conclu- 
sively that the holders of these names were Saivas. As for the 
remaining suggestion, it certainly does look tempting, but the most 
important objection to the theorj' is, that Sisuka, according to the 
Purauas, is only the Sixth King after the ‘ end of the famil\- of 
Sungas ’. Now' it is ver}' difficult to realize what the Puranas 
actually mean by the end of the family of the 6uhgas. But tenta- 
tively, we may take it to mean, as 3 Ir- Jayaswal has done (p. 10) 
the period of Andhra couc|uest of hlagadlia, -when as the Puranas 
say elsewhere (Pargiter, p. 71), the Kanvas -were ^\iped out together 
with all that was left of the Suiigas, i.e. c. 27 B.C. The Sixth King 
after 27 B.C. would reign in the last part of the 1st c. A.D. But 
Rudrasena II, the grandson of the Bharasiva king, must be referred 
to the 4th century A. I). ! 

iir. Ja}-aswal tries to meet this difficulty by interpreting the 
phrase U trayas-iu vai (Pargiter, Dynasties of Kali Ag:e, p. 49, 1 . 9) 
as three lines of Kings, instead of three kings, as hir. Pargiter has 
done (op. cit., p. 73). But this is far from being conclusive. 

Of course it may be said that the Suhgas might har-e continued 
to rule in ^'iclisa long after the Andhra conquest of hlagadha. If 
this were definitely proved, the force of our objection 'would, of 
course, disappear. But since we have no ground for believing this 
at present, we must not proceed to argue anytliiug on its strength. 

Besides, there is another problem. Why should the Puranas 
refer to the Bharasivas under a different name than what was used 
by themselves and others in contemporary inscriptions ? It is 
absolutely certain from the \‘akataka records that at the time of 
the marriage-alliance at least, the dynasty of Bliavanaga tvas famous 
as the Bharasivas ! 

Secondly, even if it were possible to prove that the Bharasivas 
and the ^'idisa Nagas ■were the same, this would not prove their 
identity with the Nava Nagas, -who appear to be cfxrite a different 
line. Mr. Jayas'wal takes the Vidisa Nagas, the Bharasivas, the 
Nava Nagas of Champavati and the seven Nagas of Kantipuri- 
Slatliura (or Kmrtipuri and Mathura) to be one and the same. 
But that the Purmras meant the last two as entirely distinct lines, 
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is apparent from the fact that they distinguish lietween tlie two by 
speakiiig of the first as a clynastx- of 9 kings, and of the second as of 7. 

The main fallacy in Mr. Ja3'aswars argument lies in the fact, 
that he takes all the Nagas as coming under one and the same 
djmast^^ This is his main reason for believing in the imperialism 
of the liharasivas and the Nagas, as well as in the dem(.)cratic principle 
governing the Bharasiva-Naga empire. This, again, is his ground for 
taking the Eharasivas as the leaders of the Indian revolt against the 
Kushanas. The fact, however, is. that we know with certainty only 
of a number of Naga kings in different parts of India just after the 
doAVufall of the Kushanas. Dr. Raychaudhuri noted it and rvrote : 
‘ The prevalence of Naga rule over a considerable portion of Northern 
and Central India in the 3rd and 4th century A.D. is amply attested 
b3’ epigraphic evidence ’ {p. 32S, Pol. Hist. An. hut., 3rd ed.) . . . . 
Tire Yue-chi Kingdom of Tien-tchou (i.e. India proper) probably 
disappeared in the 4tli century, being conquered by the Nagas 
{Ibid., p. 327). Ml-. Jayaswal also notes the same fact, but instead 
of being content with the simple and general conclusion of Dr. Ray- 
chaudliuri, derives from it his manifold views about Naga imperialism. 

His views about the extent and the liberal principles governing 
the Bharasiva empire are specially worth noting. He takes, as we 
have mentioned above, all the Naga kingdoms as parts of the 
Bharasi'S'-a empire. Next he points out that all the intervening 
territory, laetween these several places where the coins and inscrip- 
tions of the several Naga Idiigs have been found, must have belonged 
to the Bliar'asivas also. This enables him to declare that the 
predecessors of the Imperial Girptas, as well as the Vakatakas and 
the Pallavas, were originally feudatories of the Bharasiva (pp. 55. 
181, 176, 189). But this method of reasoning cannot be regarded as 
convincing. What is more important, dm-iiig this period many 
of these different states issue coins in their own names and their 
inscriptions contain no reference to any suzerain power, hir. Jayaswal 
himself speaks of tire Malavas, the Yaudheyas and the Knpindas 
as re-striking their coins in this period (p. 54). Accordmg to 

Mr. Ja^’aswal ‘the peculiar tree-symbol of the Bharasiva 

coins is met w'ith on several republican coins of this period ’ (p. 54 
n. i) and this ' connection ' between their coins and those of the 
Nagas, is to him. e\ddeiice enough to i^rove that the former were 
really feudatories of the Nagas. But even an exact copy of a coin-type 
by contemporary kings would by no means prove that they were 
subordinate to the issuer of the original type.^ Thus we cannot 


^ Cf. Ca)nh. Anc. Hist, of India, p. 457, the coins 01 Timarchus are an 'un- 
blushiag imitation ’ of tlie coins of iiukratides. 
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accept Mr. Jayaswal’s theor3^ that the Malavas, Yaudheyas, etc. 
were included within the Bharasiva empire and were generously 
allowed by the latter to issue their own coins, etc. 

Thus a careful analysis of the known data about the Bharasivas 
and the Nagas shows that there is no definite proof about the existence 
of the empire either of the Bharasivas, or of the Nagas — nor_ of 
the identity of these two dynasties. There certainly was a Naga 
■oeriod of Indian History roughly coinciding with the period 2iid to 
4th centuries A.D,, in the sense that during this age, many of the 
kingdoms of Northern and Central India were ruled by Naga princes, 
and some of the southern lines had Naga connections, A Naga 
tribal wave seems to have deluged most parts of India about this 
period. But there is nothing to show that any of these Naga 
dynasties exercised an imperial rule over large parts of India from 
a common centre. The Nava Nagas might have beeia influential 
rulers, traditionally famous as they are. But the>s too, were far 
from being emperors in any sense of the word. Similarly, beyond 
the simple fact that the Bharasivas were important and powerful 
kings (which has already' been noted by Dr. Raychaudhnri) it is 
impossible, with the evidence available at present, to say anything 
more about them, specially as regards their imperialism. 

There is one more point that we sliould like to note in 
Mr. Ja3-aswars historj”- of the Bharasivas. He has prepared a list 
of Bharasiva kings, consisting of Virasena of Mathura and six 
other names which, he declares, he has been able to read on some of 
the unassigned coins, Sec. X, I. The author includes 

\hrasc-na in the list because he propose.s to have discovered a Naga 
.symbol on some of \'irasena’s coins. We have examined the coins 
referred to by Mr. Jayaswal (pp. 20-211. but unfortunately, cannot 
agree with him. For example, in coin No. i,* what he takes to 
be a Naga symbol, may weU be a tree-stem, as pointed out b}’ other 
numismatists who have dealt with the coin. It is umvise to deri^'e 
important conclusions from such a flimsy ground. 

Besides, as w'^e have pointed out above, even if Virasena were 
a Naga, this would by no means pro\'e him to be a Bharasiva. 

Similarly, we are obliged to reject liis entire list, firsth’ because 
his decipherment of the other six names are far from being definite ; 
and secondly, there is nothing to indicate that the ' tree in railing 
S5Tnbol was a special mark of the Bhal'asi^■a mints as Mr. Jajmsw'al 
believes. ^Ir. J ayaswal does so, because he reads the Devasa coins 
(C.I.M., I, p. 206) as belonging to one Nava (p. iS) and which he 
says bear the same Kausambi symbols. According to him, this Nava 


' Cuimingham, Coins of Ancic-nt India, PI. VTII, Fig. 18. 
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was tlie founder of the Nava Nfiga dyiuisty, which was so called 
after hiiii, and not Ix-cause it contained 9 kings, as is generally be- 
lieved (p. 19). But the successive mention by the Pnranas of the 
9 Nagas and the 7 Nagns almost certainly indicates that in these 
cases, the words nava and >^apUi were intended as numeral adjectives. 

Besides, it is well kiunvii that coin-symbols in India often 
denoted special localities instead of indi\’idual lines, and were used 
by king.s of entirely different dyua.sties as they came to rule over, the 
locality by conquest, or otherwise.* The Bactro-Greek coiii-s afford 
ample examples of this fact. How then can it be possible to infer 
that Icings using the prihn-tree symbol beli^nged tcj the Naga 
dynasty only because such a s5nnboi occurs 011 the coins of a kin g 
who might have loeen a Ndga ? 

We see, therefore, that firstly, it is impossible to accept the 
data of Mr. Jayaswal, and secoudl.v, even if it were accepted, it 
would Ice impossible to agree with his c<.)nclusious. Tims we are 
bound to reject his list and take Bhavanaga as the only Bhdrasiva 
king Avliose name is definitel}- known to ns. 

As to the later history of the Bliarasivas, l\Ir. Ja>'a.swa! believes 
that through the marriage-alliance they passed luider the rule of 
the \'akatakas. According to him, this fact is absolute^- certain, 
since in the Balaghat plates, Rudrasena I, the grandson of 
Pravaraseiia I through the Bharasiva princess is ‘ expressly called 
the Bharasiva-Maharaja ' (p. 17). The text of the plates does indeed 
appear to give the epithet to Rudrasena 1 . But j\'Ir. J a3'as\val has 
quietly overlooked Kielhoru's evidently correct suggestion that the 
epithet Bharasivanam-Maharaja refers in realitj’' not to Rudrasena 
but to Bhavanaga, and that here the phrases containing the reference 
to the latter have been left out through mistake [E.L, IX, p. 270). 
A glance at the other \'akataka records reveals the truth of this 
suggestion. The fact that the Balaghat Plates contain no royal 
grant but are plates mereh- ready for such use, add to the force of 
the probabilitja 

Mr. Jayaswal's views as regards the Guptas and the Vakatakas 
we reserve for consideration in a future paper. 


^ The palm-tree, or ‘ trce-iii-railing ’ symbol was regarded as the S3mbol of 
Kausambi bj- former numismatists. 




AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL FEATURE IN THE 
ANGUTTARA-NIKAYA 

By Mrs. C. A. F, Rhys Davids 

So far as I know, Dr. Law's brief assay at a valuation of the 
Fourth Nikaya, in his History of Pali Literature {i, p, rgo), deserves 
to be called a pioneer statement. I say this none the less gladly 
for this further remark, that I disagree with most of what he has 
there said. For instance, for me, the Anguttara-Nikaya never was 
' a breaking up of the longer discourses in the two first Nikayas ’, 
nor was its positive purpose that of emphasis, gained ' by repeatedly 
dinning ’ the fragments ' into the ears of the hearers My own 
conclusion is, that the first two Nikayas were more likely compiled 
from much that survives in the Fourth, so frequent in the two are 
patched-in intrusions. And for the dinning bj' repetition I substi- 
tute the inclusion, at a season of far-summoned revision {such as 
we read of), of the variant versions of Sajungs (brought from different 
dvasa’s, or settlements of the Order) , in cases where it was only the 
form of exposition that varied, but where the doctrinal teaching 
passed muster. I drew attention to this prominent feature in the 
Anguttara, in introducing the Pali Text Society's translation of the 
Nikaya, Vols. II {1933) and III (1934). And I wrote: 'For me 
these variants are a hvely reminder of (a) the long-lived oral nature 
of the teaching, (b) the tether long permitted to the exponent to 
make kis own exposition of a text, (c) the various and mutually 
isolated conditions of place under which the teaching went on, 
(if) the felt need of revision to which such conditions would eventually 
give rise 

Again, I cannot agree that ‘ a definite scheme of its own ' 
— beyond that of its jDrogressively numbered groups {nipdta’s), 
somewhat artificially prolonged, and peteri:^ out as eleven (instead 
of the ' lucky ' ten) — is ' worked out ’ in the Nikaya. Were there, 
as is suggested, a definite twofold Vina3-a, or disciplinary sj-stem, 
monk and lay, we should have had the Suttas in. all the nipdta's 
grouped under one or the other head. 'The opposite is the case. 
5 lany Suttas teach what is equally good for both monk and larunan. 
And in each Vagga Suttas about laymen and laywomen are mixed 
with Suttas about members of the Order. None the less it remains 
to Dr. Law’s credit, tliat his is the initial attempt to discuss the 
work as a whole. Let it be my ijrivilege, in this Journal, to go a 
step further. 
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Tlie main thing that starts to the eye in the Auguttara is, not 
that it presents dnctriues in arithmetic progression — this is to a 
small extent pi-actised in all five Nikayas ‘ except the Third— but 
that the mtire ivork is so compiled. And it is fairly evident, that 
the compilers intended the groups to include everything that was of 
doctrinal importance at the time rehcn they were engaged now on 
one nipdla, then on the next. There is, so far as I can find, nothing 
in the Commentaries declaring, that the compilers had restricted 
the numbered contents to matters of secondary importance, or 
selected among such as were of first iraiiortance. 

Hence we should confidently expect to find, in this and that 
nipdta, certain formulas, associated with certain numbers, which 
Pali Buddhism, that is, so called Hinayana Buddhism, has held and 
holds to belong to the very teachings of the Founder, or Founders, 
and which it acclaim.s as the most central, the most fundamental 
doctrines. Do we find these expectations borne out ? We do not. 

To which doctrines do I refer ? To the following ; — 

Threes : the three refuges, later called gems {ratana), the 
three ‘ marks ' {lakkhana) ; aiiicca, dnkkha, anattd. 

Fours; the four ariyan ‘ truths’ (or realities, sacca). 

Fives : the five aggregates [khandhd). 

Eights : the way as eightfold. 

Of these, the aggregates may not be claimed as central, but 
they are emphatically held to have been the founder's teachii^. 
Certain other numbered doctrines, claimed to be original if not 
central, I will take later. I have not included any term for the 
summum bonwn under the Ones, since a place in the Fours might 
be no less looked for in this connection. I will deal with it under 
the latter head. 

Now of all the numbered, so-called fundamental formulas 
tabulated above, not one occurs as a number-bearing item in the 
corresponding nipdia's of the Auguttara I This is a strange thing, 
and surely needs some effort of explanation. If it leads Buddhists 
to become better acquainted w'ith the contents of the Anguttara- 
nikaya than they at presenf seem to be, so much the better. If 
they cannot read Pali, the whole work can be read in German, in 
the Rev. Nyanatiloka’s translation, and all but the last two Nipatas 
can be read in English, in the Pali Text Society’s edition, called 
The Book of the Gradual Sayings, i-v.* And if, in seeking to verify 
this 'strange thing’, they find I have erred, it is I who will appre- 

E.g. Dlgha-Nikaya, last 3 nos. ; Majjliiina-Kikaya, Nos. 59, 102. II 3 , 

117 (Chachakka). 

* The last hvo will be published a year hence. 
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date the correction. The same holds of course in my being put wise 
by any one not a Buddhist. 

Let us consider the items more closely. 

The Threes : The triad ; Buddha, Dhamma, San^ha, does occur 
in the Tika-nipata, but not anywhere as an item entitling to a Sutta. 
Thus it occurs in the delightful talk with, or rather to, Visakha.* 
Here the titular Three is the three kinds of feast — or fast-day 
{tiposatha), elsewhere and elsewise considered under the Eights. 
This indusion here certainly implies, that when the Visakha-talk 
took its standardized form, probably'’ at the Patna Revision, 3rd 
centurj' B.C., it was customary to refer to that triad, as triad of a 
fixed order : B., Dh. and S- But had the triad then assumed the all- 
importance betrayed in it elsewhere, especially in the Commentaries, 
where every one begins with a dedication to it, we should surely 
have found it at the head of the Threes, and not halfway through 
its 163 Suttas. 

Next ; the ‘ marks ’ triad, so dinned into us at the present 
day, especially the third, does occur in the Threes, but not till 
Sutta 134. Nor is it then listed, as are most of the Suttas, with 
‘ There are these three — nor under an5’’ such distinctive title as 
'marks’, which would not be recognized as descriptive. The 
English translator has discovered a title which he renders ‘ Appear- 
ance probabh* from uppdda, uppattid This throws empha.sis 
on to quite another matter, viz. the appearance of a man with a 
mandate as not being the creator of a new truth, when he is but 
the bearer of it. The phraseology is quite exceptional, and occurs, 
if I am right, only in the Sutta ' Paccaya ’ of the Sarnyutla-nikaya 
(Nidaiia-sarnyutta) . And I suggest that the Fourth Nikaya borrowed 
it from the Third, or the reverse. It seems to betray the way in 
which some expcnent of original mind had worded now this doctrine, 
now that, his n'ording becoming the vogue in his daj' and place, 
and that his forcible method of expounding such lived on, his name 
not ‘ Hving for evermore Had the teaching of the anicca, dukkha, 
auattd the importance norv given to it — an iinportauce largely- 
deriving from the tradition of the Samymtta-bhaiiaka? — the triad 
would certainly ha\'e been listed as imuiber two in the Tika-nipata 
and under its present title. 

Shall we now inquire whether, in the other numbered lists of 
the Nikayas, the treatment is similar? I refer to the last two 
Dlgha Suttantas : Sangiti and Dasuttara, and the ‘ Bov -questions ’ 


' J.C-.X1 Feer oniitt'.-tl tlic- udiultw’s (titk-s) fi-oti Lis tp\t. R^-v. Nvanatilc/ka 
Las ' Dift avii tilei-kraak- dc-s Dnscius '. but this is probcil^b' his ov.-i: apprcnriation 
o.- the carreat ecclesiastical name Ibr the fonuii’a. 
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of the KhiK^diibcpaiha in the Fii'tii Nikaya. The ans-wer is soon 
stated : In not one of the Threes in these lists does either of the 
triads : the Refuges, the Marks, occur ! Here, i'roiu the standpoint 
oi Lu'.ldhists and writers on hudclliism. is snrely a strange thing. 

We come to the Fours : in the Anguttara’s Catukka-nipata the 
' four ari}'aii truths ' tetrad does not occur as one among the Fours, 
either in substance, or inider the name succdni. Incidentally 
(.Sutta 1S6 out of the 271) the Four occur once as illustrating the 
meaning of ‘ a learned, wise man but without the tenn saccani. 
This omission recurs four times in other incidental references to the 
Four : in the Eights and Nines. lu both the Sangiti and Dasuttara 
the tetrad occurs once, and that in an interesting way. In the former, 
the four are inserted, not as ‘ tnrths ’ but as ‘ knowledges ’ [iicindni), 
as variants or doubles of four quite different knowledges. In the 
latter, the tetrad is placed, not first, but as pemrltimate, the last 
item being the four ‘ fruits ’ of the four ‘ ways ’. What does this 
suggest ? In the Hhuddakapatha, the fourth question is ausAvered 
by ‘ Cattari ariyasaccaiii k But in the Tens of the Angnttara we 
find the teacher, the Kajangalan nun, explaining these as the Four 
Stations of Jlindfulness. The Commeiitr.r\- refers to this as the 
answer ‘at some place’ {kaiihaci), to ‘ the four nutriments {dhara) 
as the answer (taught) at ’ some (other) place, but votes tiiat ‘ here ’ 
{idha), whatever that may imply, the four ariyan truths are nreant. 
Wc are left wondering whether anj- of the three was in the original 
catechism. But there can be no doubt which of the three had won, 
when the Commentary was by Buddhaghosa reca.st into Pali. 

I have said above, that the goal, end, ox suDiinuin bon-mn of 
Buddhism might be expected to occur as a Four, no less than as a 
One. I mean, that in the First or ' Benares ’ Utterance {Dhanvma- 
cakkappdvdttana-suiia) we find the unitary term ; attha, pushed out. 
Two side-issues have been defined as ‘ not belonging to atiha . 
The alternative clioice called ‘ middle way ' implicitly does belong 
to aitha. But explicitly w'e are told, it conduces, not to attha, 
but to four things : enlightenment {samhodhi), supernormal know- 
ledge {ahhiniid), quietude [ufasamd), waning out [nibbdna). As I 
have said elsewhere, this editing reveals (a) the changed, the more 
literary value that had come OA^er the Avord attha, resulting in 
ambigirity and a religious worsening of the term, (&) the evidence in 
the substitutes, taken in pairs, .of (i) the grown vogue of mental 
or intellectual terms, (2) the grown vogue of monasticism. We get 
the positive term ‘ belonging to aitha ’ repeatedly in the Eka-nipata, 
as well as the negative. And we get once there the term ntbhdna. 
But to neither attha nor nibbdna is given the title and attention of 
a separate Sutta. 
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Neither, so far as I can see, are the four substitutes of attha 
jiven the title of a Sutta in the Fours. I find sambodhi and nibbdna 
referred to as ultimate end, but not as linked together, or witli the 
other two. I only find them so linked, not as a Four, but under a 
Sutta in the Ones. And then they have become not four but seven ! 
The three additions are revulsion {nibbidd) passionlessness (virdga), 
stopping {nirodha), v’herein the monastic vogue takes the lead of 
the two, viz. five out of the seven. 

The Eights ; here is perhaps the most interesting anomaly of 
all. The way as eightfold does not occur as a group of eight in either 
the Anguttara Eights, nor in those of the Sangiti, nor in those of the 
Dasuttara. It is however the repi5' to the Khuddakapatha question : 
‘The eight, what (are they) ? ’ Let us reconsider this backwards. 

The Kajangalan nun’s reply (and be it remembered that her 
teaching here is said to have been endorsed by the founder as w’hat 
he would himself have said) is, not the usual v/ay-anga’s, but eight 
mundane matters,’ about w'hich the world revolved: gain, fame, 
blame, pleasure and their opposites. The Commentator is heedful 
of heir high status, but maintains, that the right attitude with regard 
to the eight implies an end-malfiiig of ill, the goal of the way, and 
that hence a fortiori the bigger ' eight ’ is meant. He was indeed 
right, that the way was a bigger thing than any eight mundane 
considerations, but he does not see, that neither do the eight anga's 
usualh^ taught exhaust the real meaning of the v/ay. It W'as a 
skilful exegesis on behalf of the values of his da^', but it does not 
take us very far. 

In the Dasuttara the eightfold way is listed second, and witli 
the verb which is iuvariabl}’' linked wnth the w'ay ; it is ‘ to be made- 
to-become This verb is relatively meaningless, when the eight 
properties are tacked on. It is when we see. in this great figure, 
the great adventure that life is, in the religious vision, for each man 
and woman, tliat it means wayfaring in the becoming a More in 
the yet unattained, — it is then that the causative verb comes into 
right perspective. Each has to make his onm way, grow in his own 
way. The Commentary makes no statement about either w’^ay or 
verb. 

In the Sangiti, however, as I have pointed out elsewhere,® we 
have the Eight anga's without the Way, first as ' wrongnesses ’ 
then as ' rightnesses ’ [sammattd). The Commentary passes this by. 

The Anguttara Eights present a similar suggestion to us, that 
the phrase ' ariyo at&augiko maggo ’ -was, at tlie date of final 


' Lokddhainuui, also iji Sangiti an’.i .-»nguttara. 
- E.g. Mo.uual. S.P.C.K., p. 127. 
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compilation, not yet accepted as a fixed fi-irmnla. Tims, there is 
ill them the titular althavgika, but it is applied only to the eight- 
fold profit of the nposatha (fast or feast da}-). This term, then, 
was ready to hand. But under angn's as eight we find no ‘ magga 
but the following ; — the qualities of a royal thoroughbred used as 
figure, the qualities of a ma.ster-thief and the qualities, good or bad, 
eight each, of arable soil. In the hmnan qualities, of which these 
last are figures, we get the eight ivrongnesses and rightnesses, as 
named in the Sangiti, but no attempt is made to group the latter 
eight under the term ' ariyan eightfold way In the verses, however, 
foUowiiig the Sutta, the Magga just shows its face, anticipating, as 
it were, the association with the eight qualities of a somewhat later 
date : — 

Ivnowiiig the world 
In verity, he grasps the vision won, 

And coming to the winning of the way, 

He fares with mind that has accomplishkl. 

But this is not all. Earlier in the Eights, in a ‘psychic' con- 
versation between the Founder and the governor of tiie Asuras, 
eight wonderful qualities of the ocean are discussed, and made to 
illustrate the qualities of what had come to be called dhamma- 
vinaya. Among these are seven ratcma’s (gems), compared with the 
ten kinds of gems in the ocean, and here, in what came to be called 
the ' bodhipakkhiya dhamnid’, the tilings pertaining to enlighten- 
ment, ive find tlie ‘ eightfold ari3-an wa}' ’. The ‘ things ’ are stated 
in the tidy numerically progressii'e way of the Dtgha (Mahapari- 
nibbana-Snttaiita), not in the order of the Samyutta (Mahavagga), 
where the way, as one item, is put first, yielding the lucky number 
of 30. and not the impromising 37 of later literature. The Sutta. 
stripped of its psychic frame, occurs in the Cullavagga of the Vinaya 
and in the Uddna of the Khuddaka-nikdya. I do not see it in the 
Vi.mddhi-magga, but the ocean-similes are gi\'en in the Milinda, 
with just ‘Way’ put first among the ‘gems', and followed by a, 
quite different list \ 

It is hard to reconcile the orderly catalogue of those seven 
lists of ‘ things ’ with the ignoring of ‘ eightfold way ’ as (deserving 
a place, and a leading place, in the Eights items, wliere it would 
have been thus introduced : . . . Atth'imdni angaiii ariyo atthasanihito 
maggo. Katame aftha ? Or atthehi angehi samanndgato ariyo maggo, 
or the like. The onl}' reasonable conclusion is, that in the Asura 
Sutta (No. XIX), as in other Suttas of other Nipatas, the reference 
to the waj' as ‘ ariyan eightfold ’ is the work of final revision, perhaps 
not till the Pitakas were committed to writing, perhaps earlier. 
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For the original compilers of the oral Eights, the way meaning, 
as it then did, virtually the whole of their teaching, standing as it 
did for their dhainma, their religion, was not yet tied up in a parcel 
of eight. For the final editors, it had come to be so tied up. 

Tied up with its eight av.ga's — a quaintly inadequate list for the 
right wa}- of life, ‘ wisdom ' and ' amity ’ both omitted — the Way has 
undergone the same fate as attha, the original goal of the Way. 
Atiha ill the ^^inaya is distinguished as ‘ of this life ’ {ditthadhamma) 
and ' of other worlds ' (sampardyika). The Waj', in the Anguttara 
is called 'of other worlds' (p. 285). The 'Blessed One' is cited 
as teaching the latter.' In course of time, we see both attha and 
niagga as matters of this life only, Attha stands for ‘meaning 
matter, case’ only; and ‘Way’ fades out from its mighty scope, 
become a study of qualities. 

I come back to the Fives, for the ‘aggregates’ {khandhd), 
though held as original in date, are not of central dogma. Com- 
parison here is again interesting. They form no item in the Pahcaka- 
nipata ; but they are the ‘ five ’ in the Kkuddakapdtka catechism, 
and they are listed in front rank in both Dlgha Suttantas, both as 
khandhd and as iipaddna-kkhandhd. 

I have ventured to give a different Five ^ in the little catechism, 
which need not here, from space-exigency, be repea.ted. The mode 
of the Dlgha entry shows the new importance given to the study of 
mind and of man as a plurality at the final adjtisimeni of the Dlgha 
text, whether oral or written. The Angnltanx treatment betrays 
that this importance was not yet conceded. I do find the five 
aggregates mentioned once in the Fives, and that in a peculiar way. 
Namely, in the parallel sayings called, in the Fives, ‘ The venerable 
Nagita in the Eights, ' Homage '. We have probably one and the 
same traditional episode, handed down with dift'erent endings at 
different settlements, possibly ' finished oil ’ by different revisors, 
with credit. I must add, to neither. And in the Fives’ version, the 
khandha's come into the concluding sentence. Not only in the opening 
remarks does this Sutta look ‘ fishy ’. 

Finalh- a word on the in- or ex-clnsion of those other important 
hodhipakkhiya lists, among which the ‘ four ariyan truths, be it 
remembered, are not found. 

The seven states belonging to enlighteument appear as an item 
in No. XXIV of the Sevens. The live powers of (spiritual) sense 
{indriya^, the live strengths ibaldni) : — all these are duly entered in 
the nipdtas of Se\-ens, and Fi>-es. But there is this curious feature 


^ ^laha-,Tv 7 gn VI. 

^ Aiilhotogics, S.D.B.. Litrod. to 
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about tlie iitdriyas : the}' are entered in the Fives as, not iniriyas, 
but dhammas, and are only called, indriyas in one of the Sixes, 
when a sixth irrelevant item is tacked on to them : dsavakkhaya. 
Elsewhere in the Nika3’-a they have been inserted as indriyas and as 
five. 

But what of the three Fours in the hodhippakkhiyd dhammal 
Here is another anomaly. The ' four right efforts ’ are duly listed 
.Til the Fours and early. But the ' four stations of mindfulness ’ and 
the ‘ four courses of psychic potency ' are not duly listed iu the 
Fours as such, but only from tiie nipdta of the Fives onward. And 
at the ver}' tail of the Fours both of them, with ‘ the right efforts ’, 
are brought in, not under those titles, but as three of ' four things ' 
which, if ‘ made become ', lead to a deeper knowledge of passion 
(or lust, rdga). The terra satipatthdna occurs in the Fours, but 
not as a category, and in a curious irregular way, thus : ‘ by himself 
he makes mindfulness present, and causes another to practise iu 
station of raiudfuluess {saiipatthdne). (The translator has slipped 
past this oddity.) 

The Saiigiti is, I think, later in tins, that those three Founs are 
duly named and placed at the head of its Fours. But the Dasuttara 
only recognizes the first of these. However, I do not think this 
Suttanta aimed at being all-inclusive. In the Sanglti the five 
in-driyas are given a late place, but tlie halos none. The same is 
true of the Dasuttara. And the bojjhangas arc given honourable 
place in both, and are the answer to the seventh question in the 
Khuddakapdlha. 

My sketchy investigation will only perhaps make appeal to the 
few who are interested in the buried mysterj' of the slow growth of 
the Pali Pitakas during epoclis of changing religious values. The 
evidence suggested is but contributory, but it has been too long 
overlooked. It is such evidence as we can now at least be preparing. 
With Walt Whitman let me sa}' • 

‘ When the materials are all prepared and ready, the 
architects shall appear.’ 
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[MAN’S INDEBTEDNESS TO PLANTS] 


By Girija Prasanna Majumdar 

Here the term toilet is rased in its general sense, — to mean the 
process of dressing. The idea of di-essing is comprehended in the 
oft recurring Pali stock expression — mala-gandha-viUpana- 
dhdrana-mandana-vibhiisaiia-itkdna. Going b)’- this expression, 
the term dressing is to be interpreted in the sense of all processes 
and materials that go to constitute the art of wearing, anointing 
and decorating, — all as means of beautifying the person. In this 
expression nidld * — ^llou'er garland is mentioned as a tj-pical material 
for wearing as a personal ornament; gandhu — scents a.s materials 
for use as co.smetics, and mlepana — ointment as material for personal 
decoration.® 

According to another Pali stock list met uith in the Nika3’as,^ 
the processes of di'cssing comprise the i'ollouing items in the mairT, 
the list claiming not to be exhaustive ; 

(1) Ucchadaiiam — anointing the body with perfumes ; 

(2) Parimaddanarn — rubbing, kneading, shampooing ; 

(3) Nahapanaiii — bathing, washing ; 

(4) vSambahanam - rul^bing, shampooing ; 

(5) Adasam — using mirror, looking at the image of one’s face ; 

(6) Afijaiiam — using collsTium for the e>'e ; 


’ As early as in the t'edic texts we find use of garlands (sm/n) as a means of 
personal decoration, E.V'., iv, 3S. 6; v, 53. 4; vii, 47. 15; 5C. 3; A.V., i, 14. i; 
Sat. Hrah., xiii, 5. 4. 2 ; lotus-wreathed Asvnns, R.V., i, 184. 3. 

® Malagandha\’iIepanadhai ana-uiandana\'ibliCsanattIiana \x-ramaui-sikhapadair. 
sainadiyanii (8). Maladini dharanfidihi yatha.sanikhyaiii yojetab'bani. Tattha 
mala ti juiy kind pupphajataiii, vilepancui ti yaip kihci vilepanattham piuisit\'a 
patiyattaip, acasesarn sabbam pi vasacunuadliupanadikain gaudhajatanr gaudiio; 
tain sabbaiu ])i iiiandanavibhusaiLatthaiu na \-attati, bhesajjattliaii tu \-attati, 
pujanatthau ca abhiiiataui asadiyato na kciraci pari)’ayeiia \-attati, — Xliuddaka 
Patha with commentary, pp. i, 37 — Smith. P.T.S., 1915. 

* .Sejyathiclaur ucchadaiian.' parimaddanai)! nahapanain sainljahanam adasain 
anjanatn lualai-iiepanaui nmkha-cunnnkara mukhalepaiiam hatta-bandhain sikha- 
baiidhain dandakani iialikaip khaggain chattaiu citrupahaiiaiii unhisain inaiiiin 
vala-vijanam odatani vattharn digha-dasani — iti va iti tvarupa mandaDavibhusana- 
tthananiivoaa patirdrato .Sainario Gotama ti — D., i. r. iG — Brahmajala Sutta — 
Vol. i, p. 7 — Carpenter. Sce also Pali-English Dictionary — Rhys Davids and Stede. 
P.T.S., 1925. 
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(y) Mala-vilepauam — wearing garlands and using cosmetics ; 

(8) IVIuklia-cunnakaTn — using face-powders ; 

(9) Mukhalepanani — anointing one’s face ; 

(10) Hatta-bandhaiii — wearing bracelet ; 

(11) Siklia-bandham — hair-dressing, combing; 

(12} Danclakam — carr3dng walldng stick for ornament ; 

(13) Nalikain — carr^diig a guu-Iike weapon ; 

(14) Khaggain — carrying a sword ; 

(15) Chattam — carrying an umbrella ; 

(16) Citrupaiianam — ^vearing footwear ; 

(17) Unlnsain — wearing a turban ; 

(18) Manitn — wearing a diadem ; 

(19) Vala-vijanisn — carrying a fan or chauri ; and 

(20) Odalani vatthani digha-dasani — wearing embroidered 

and gaudy garment. 

The list is prepared evidently by keeping dressing of man in 
view as will appear from the following restrictions enjoined in the 
Vinaya texts on the Bhikkhus. They are forbidden to wear — ear- 
rings. ear-drops, strings of beads for the throat, girdles of beads, 
bangles, necklaces, bracelets, rings ; to smooth the hair with a comb, 
or with a shampooing instrument, with pomade, with hair-oil of 
beeswax ; to look at the image of their faces in a looking-glass ; to 
anoint their faces, to rub ointment, etc. into their faces, to put 
chtmam on their faces ; to paint their Indies, and to paint their 
faces. They are also forbidden to enter the Arama with their 
sandals on, with sunshades held over them.’ 

The list is substantially the same in the case of dressing of 
women. Under the same Vina3^a discipline the Bhikkhuni is 
forbidden to anoint her face, to rub ointments on to her face, to 
put cliunam on to her face, to paint her body, to paint her face, 
etc., etc.* 

Ancient India made indeed sufficient advance so far as this 
aspect of civilization is concerned. Toilet here, as elsewhere, gave 
birth to a number of subsidiary arts, such as, weaving of garlands, 
preparation of betel-leaves, etc. Among the constituents of toilet 
we have principally to note various fragrant substances, hair-dye, 
garlands, flowers, incense, perfumes, scented oil, collyrium, anu- 
lepana (sandal paste, etc. for the bod5^), alaktaka (lac-dye for the 
feet), etc., etc. 

The Susruta Sarirhita lays down the followii^ rules of conduct 
to be daily observed by an intelligent man (after leaving liis bed) 
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seeking perfect health and sound body ; (i) tooth-brushing, (2) use 
of eye- and mouth-washes, {3) use of coIl3n-ium, (4) chewing of 
betel-leaf, (5) sirobhyanga (anointing the head with oil), (6) fariseka 
(affusing the body), (7) combing, (8) anointing, (9) phj’sical exercise, 
(10) utvartana (massaging), utsMana (rubbing), (12) tttgharsana 
(rough rubbing), (13) bathing, (14) anulepana (anointing the body 
with scented paste), (15) wearing of gems, flowers, and clean clothes, 
(16) dlepa (besmearing the face with scented paste) , (17) putting on 
shoes, (18) the shaving of hair and pairing of nails, (ig) vanavara 
(putting on armour), ^20) w-earing turban (iisnisa), (21) carrying a 
stick (danda), (22) carrying an umbrella, (23) fanning w’ith chowries 
{vala vyajana) , and (24) sambahana (shampooing).^ 

The Sukranlti definitely says ' One should have daily baths, 
use scents and decent clothing birt should not be excessively gaudy ’ 
(III, 6, 7). It then goes on to mention explicitly the names of 
the arts to ^vhich it gave birth : ‘ The decoration of men and 
W'omen by dress and ornaments is an art ’ {IV, iii, 135) ; ' the weaving 
of garlands, etc. constitutes an art ' (IV, iii, 137) ; ® ‘ the making and 
preservation of betels constitute an art ' (IV, iii, 198).® 

The Arthasastra gives a long list of fragrant substances for 
toilet preparations. The list is as follows : — 

Satana, gosirsaka, haricandana, tamasa, grameruka, daivasa- 
bheya. aupaka, johgaka, taurupa, mala3'eka, kucaudana, kalapar- 
vataka, kosakaraparu'ataka, sitodakiya, nagaparvataka, and sakola : 
these are all varieties of candana named after and obtained from 
different parts of India, such as Ce3don, S. India, Kamarupa, Assam 
and other parts ; the3' are characterized br' pleasant smell, are 
adhesive to the skin, of mild smell, are retentive of colour and smell, 
tolerant of heat, al^sorptit'e of heat, and comfortable to the skin. 

The following are the varieties of agiirn, each named after the 
place of its origin : J oiigaka, dongaka, and parasamudraka (Cer-lon) : 
ther’ smell far and long, are of uniform smell, absorb heat, and 
are adhesir’e to the skin. 

The foUowing varieties of T ailapavnikd (plants producing 
essential oils) are derived from Assam : Asoka-grainika, jongaka, 
grameruka, saur-aniakncir^aka, purnadvipaka (all products of Kama- 
rupa) ; bhadrash3'a, paralauhitr'aka, antarvatya, kale3-aka, and 


' Loc. dt., Cikitsasthana, Ch. Ena. transl, bj’ K. L. Visagratna. 

' class of people, by jirofessior. gailard-M-eavers, malahnra and tiinliiit, sprang 
out as ati outcome of this art. This class, esiiecialJy the }iidlini played an important 
p.irt in the later day drama. l;i the Buddhist literature, too. wc lind mention of 
car!aud-mal<ers and flowcr-sdlers. Buddhist h'.dia, p. 94 — It'ivs Da', 'ids. 

3 s.B.H., ElII. 
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auttavciparvataka : ‘ tlieir smell is lasting, no matter whether they 
are made into a paste, or boiled, or burned ’4 

^'lie Agnipurana describes eight processes by means of wliich 
the body of a person may be freed of bad smell* and thus appear 
pleasing to others. They ai-e : ‘ by cleansing or rvashing, by gargling, 
by vomiting, by decorating the bodj-^ with flowers and garlands, bv 
heating, by burning incense-sticks, bj- fumigating and l;)y using 
scents and perfumes. Wasliing is to be done with water containing 
leaves of wood-apple, vilva, mango, or karavira trees, or with musk 
water ; fumigation by nakha, kustka, dhana, mdiisi, mka, iaileyaja, 
saffron, shellac, sandal, agallochum, nirada, sarala, devakdstha, 
camphor, krdiitd, vala, kunduru, scented gum, resin and irinivdsa. 
These drugs should be powdered together, and pasted with the 
juice of a sdla tree, and then cut into sticks. Oils scented with 
tvaca, nddi, phala (nutmeg),_ saffron, granfhi, saiUyaja, tagara, krdntd, 
cola, camplioi, indnst, miirdmdnsi, and ku.^tha should be used before 
batlung. By using before loath the oil scented with equal measures 
of ivaca, saffron, murd, anaJada, and valaka weighing half as much 
as the latter substances, the loody of a person is stire to emit the 
odorus of the lotus. By dippuig half of a tagaya in it, the same 
oil will liave the scent oijdti flowers; while mixed with the powder 
of vakula flowers it will smell as such (19-32). 

A powder made of pulverized eld. clove, kakkola, nutmeg, 
caniplior, and jdtipatraha may be used for perfiuning the mouth. 
The equal parts of tvaca and pdlhya mixed with half part of camphor, 
should be kept in the moutlis of damsels whereby they would have 
breaths scented as the flowers of Ndgavalli (33-40).* It is clear 
from these prescriptions that the hygienic notions were greatly 
developed at the period when the Agnipurana was composed. 

The Brhateaiiihita. * is more elaborate in its description of toilet. 
The ingredients used in toilet preparations comprise, among others, 
— kasturi, jdtiphula, mdlati, ia 7 iiMa, ndgakesara, harenuka, kustha, 
jatamdiisi, priyangu, mrndla, mala, ga^idhamula, pUacandana, 
haridrd, i-nanjisthd, yastimadhu, vaca, dhdnyaka, maruvaka, mtlrvd, 
sarjarasa, guggula, Idksd, dmalaka, vibhitaka, sunthi, marica, pippali, 
kakkola, darpa, mdtulanga, padma, and so on and on. 

It then gives some special recipes for the preparations of such 
items as hair-dye [kesaranjanam], perfumed oil [sugandha tailam). 


'■ Log. cit., Ch. XI, 78*79, pp. 90-91. (Eng. ed., I 9 I 5 ') 

® Cf. 11 \ 

’ Lac. cit., Ch. 224, § 1 . 19-40, pp. 802-803 ; Eng. ed. For details and other 
recipes see these pages. 

« Log. cit., Ch. 76, 1-37, Gandkayukti, pp. 941-960. 
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scented water for bath [gandhodaka), perfuming the mouth {mukha 
vdsa), cosmetics, preparation of betel, etc. etc. Let us deal with 
them one by one : 

Hair-dye. — ‘ Garlands, sweet scents, frankincense, clothes and 
ornaments, and paste, etc. — all these thiiigs of luxurj- do not become 
a man nith white hairs {sraggandhadhupambarablitisanddyam na 
sobhatS suklaiiroruhasya) : this is why one should dye one’s white 
hairs artificially. Besides, over and above, black hairs intensify 
the beauty of the eye i. 

‘ Rice of kodrava paddy should be mixed with iron-dust in an 
iron vessel, boiled in water, and when the mixture is condensed one 
should besmear one’s head with it and then should cover the head 
for two pyaharas (6 hours) Avith leaves of dkanda, and then one 
should wash away this head-paste and besmear one's head again 
with the paste of dmalaka fruit and cover the head with dkanda 
leaves for another six hours, after which the new paste should be 
washed aAvay ; through this process white hairs are made black ’ (2-3). 

But the recipes given in the Sarhgadhara Paddhati * are even 
more elaborate : 

' One should take six parts of iriphald (three myrobalans), two- 
parts of pomegranate root, three parts turmeric, powder them and 
mix them together with one part of gruel of sasthika-x\cQ and should 
add to it twenty parts of the juice of bhrugaraja. Then the com- 
pound thus obtained should be placed in an iron vessel and covered 
with an iron lid. This vessel should be placed for a month in a 
pit filled with horse-dung. Then it should be taken out, and the 
contents of it mixed with milk should be applied to the head {o£ 
the man) and the space on the forehead between the eye-brows. 
The parts thus besmeared should be covered with the leaves of the 
castor-oil plant. He should go to sleep during the night (in this 
condition), and rise and take his bath earl}* next morning. Then 
his hairs will grow as black as black-bees.’ 3055-3059. 

‘ A man’s hair will remain eternally black as black-bees if the 
aforesaid preparation be applied to his head three times in succession 
at an interval of seven days.’ 

' The whiteness of a man's hair is surely removed if he drinks 
only milk and takes snuff made up of sesame mixed with dead- 
sea fmit oil.’ 

‘ Again, the whiteness of a man’s hair is removed if he uses the 
oil of any of the following ; Vibhitaka, nimba, kumbhari, Hvaseta 
{hariiaki), and kdkini. 


* Atba keiarahjanam. ^lokas 3055-3072 ; edited bj- Peterson, Vol. I, Bombav, 
iSSS. 
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‘ The same result is obtained by the use of a paste made up of 
iyama, tagara, karcmea, iiisa and sulphur, or by the fumigation of 
the hairs with molasses.’ 

' Leaves and roots of kakini, sahacam, rhizomes of ketaki, 
bliriiga dried under shade and decoction of triphald — all these should 
be thrown in oil in an iron pot, and the pot itself should be kept 
under the ground for a month. The application of this oil makes 
even hairs as white as tire flowers of kdsa, as lolack as black-bees.’ 

' A piece of thin lead-plate should be wrapped with a piece of 
cloth besmeared with the ashes of grain, and this lead-plate then 
should be placed in an iron pot and covered. The pot should after- 
wards be placed in the midst of cow-dung for five months and it 
should Ire taken out when its cojitents have been liquefied. The 
compound then should be applied to the head and the space on the 
forehead between the eye-Irrows, and the man should keep in his 
mouth a certain quantity of rice, and should take Iris bath when 
the rice witliin the month Irecomes black. If a man follows this 
jorocess his hairs will remain as black as black-bees for ten years.’ 

' An oil should be 2-reparecI out of the ashes of silver, copper, 
lead and triphald, nogavnlU, kasisa, sulphur, juice of bhpigardja, 
indigo, and lodkra — one pala each, mixed witlr oil four times as 
large (as all these taken togetiier), and fermented rice-water four 
times as large as the oil. After applying this oil to the head and 
covering it with castor leaf, one should sleep throughout the night 
and take one’s bath in the morning. This keeps the hair black as 
black-bees for a fortnight.’ 

‘ One should carefully extract oil with the help of a machine 
{yantrdkrstam) out of kalanji, and ap^^ly it to the roots of hairs 
after uprooting the grey hairs themselves. Thereon black and 
fine hairs will grow (in place of the uprooted gre}' ones). The same 
result is produced by the application of tire juice derived from 
mesasrngi.’ 

It then gives recipes for the cure of baldness and the removal 
of hairs from the body. Thus : 

‘ The hairs grow upon the head even of a bald man if a paste 
made up of the ashes of elephant’s tusk burnt on smouldering fire 
mixed with goat’s milk and rasdnjana (antimony sulphide) be applied 
to it for seven consecutive days ’. 3001. 

' The hairs of a man are easily removed from his bod}' if to 
them be applied an oil in which camphor, bhalldtaka and powdered 
■conch-sheli, carbonate of potash, manahiild (realgar) and haritdia 
(orpiment) are boiled together.' 

Sweet scented Hair-oil.— Varahamihira gives the following 
prescriptions : — 
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‘ One should compound the po'wder of inanjisthd, vyaghranakha, 
pearl, ivaca fcardamom) and kiistJui — and mix them with oil and 
dry it in the sun ; an oil thus prepared acc|uires sweet scent of the 
chainpaka SiOvcers.’ 6. 

' One should compound together the powder oipatni (tejapatra) 
turiisk'.’, vald^ and fagara in equal quantit}' and prepare an oil in 
the manner indicated above. The scent which the oil thus acquires 
i.s called lust-provoking, and vrhen vydina (rohisatrna) and katuka 
are mixed with the above it acquires the scent called vaknla, and 
again when kuslhii is mixed vritii the above it acquires the .scent 
called ufpnlagiciidha ; when caiuiaiia is mixed it acquires the scent 
called campaka mentioned above, and when jdtipntra, cardamom 
and coriander are mixed with it, it acquires a scent similar to that of 
atimuktaka.' 7. 

The following recipes for the preparation of perfumed hair-oils 
are quoted by U. C. Datta in his Idateha Hedica of the Hindoos : — 

‘ Sesamum, castor, and cocoanut oils are rendered fragrant 
bv boiling with cardamoms, cinnamon, cloves, fenu-greek seeds, 
saffron, jafdmdnsi roots, aloe wood, Curciuna zcdoaria, leaves of 
Cinamomum tamaJa, wliite sandal-wood, Cype-yiis -rotandjis, kakkola, 
resin of Deodiirn. storax, long pepper root, root of itsira, nakhi, 
camphor, musk, saileya, costus root, seed of latdkashm 

‘ Mustard oil is purified by laeiug boiled with the following in- 
gredients, namely Emhelic inyyohalans. turmeric, tubers of Cyperns 
rotaudiis, root bark of .Egle marmeloz, pomegranate bark, flowers of 
Mesno. feyrcA, Nigella seeds, roots of Pavonui odorata, the bark called 
iialikd. and the BcUeric myyobalan, — two tolas each and mnddar 
16 tolas for 4 sheers of oil’ 

For the pmafying of castor oil the following ingredients are 
used : Maddar, tubers of Cyperus roiandus, coriander, the three 
m3Tobalans, leaves of Sesbania acnleata (V aij ay anti), Pa&onm odorata, 
wild dates, tender red buds of Tica% bengalensis, turmeric, wood of 
Berleria asiatica (daruharidra), the bark called nalikd, ginger, and 
the shoots of each half a tola for each 4 sheers of oil.* 

Scents. — The Mahabharata defines Scent as ‘ that which can be 
perceived through smell, which purifies breath and includes both 
fragrance and its reverse, and speaks of ten varieties of Scent. 
They are : (i) ista (beneficent) — as emitted b5' kasturi and similar 
other substances; {2) anista (baneful) — as by ' decomposing corpse, 
etc. : (3) madhura (pleasant) — as by madhuka and other flowers ; 
(4) katu (bitter) — as by peppers, etc.; {5) nirMri (fcetid) — as by 


* Introduction, pp. 15-16. 
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assafcetida, etc. ; (6) samhata—it is wonderful and is the product of 
a mixture of various compounds ; (7) snigdha (sootlhng) — as emitted 
by clarified butter and like substances just heated; (8) ruksa 
(pungent) — as by mustard and such other oils ; (9) visada (particular) 

as b3' boiled ^dli and other sweet scented rice, and (10) amla 

(sour) — as emitted by hog-plum and other sour fruits. 

The Great Epic also speaks of five ways in which fragrant 
scent may be prepared, viz. : (i) pounding (substances) into dust, 
(2) rubbing (substances) on a hard object, (3) burning (substances), 
(4) extraction from bodies of trees, etc., and (5) extraction from the 
bodies of animals. Scented dusts may be obtained by pounding 
the fragrant leaves and flowers, especially the leaves that arc noted 
for sweet scent; scented paste may be obtained by rubbing on 
a hard and rough object the wood of sandal, sdla, pine, agtiru and 
such other trees ; sweet scent may also be derived by burning 
the wood of Deodara, aguru, BrahmaSdla, and sandal trees. It is 
also obtained by the extraction of rasa (exudation, essential oils?) 
of fragrant Oleanders, Vilva, Tilaka and (flowers of) such other 
trees and plants. The sweet scent derived from, musk is pleasing 
even to the very gods.’ 

Frankincense — to fumigate rooms and clothes, Varahamihira 
prescribes : — 

' If one prepares frankincense or:t of two substances iatapuspa 
and kiinduru constituting Jth part, and nakha and turuska half the 
part, to which adds one part each of sandal and priyangu, and then 
burns it in fire an exquisitely sweet smell follows.’ 8. 

Frankincense may also be prepared of guggttla, roots of vend, 
Idksd, miisia, nakha, and sarkard — all mixed in equal shares. And 
a second type of frankincense should be made out of jatdmdhsi. 
hdlaka, resin, nakha and sandal — all mixed in eqiral shares.’ 9. 

' The scent that is prepared of nakha, tagara, and turuska — 
these three things mixed together in equal proportions and then 
treated with jdiipatra, camphor and musk and scented w’ith guda 
and nakha — is known as Sarbato'bhadra.’ 26. 

‘ One, of one's own accord, should gather substances noted above 
and mix with them jdtiphala, camphor and musk and apply to the 
mixture mango juice and honey — thus can the scent of the thing 
be made like that of pdrijdta flow'er.’ 27. 

In this way the same authority notes that by various combina- 
tions and permutations of the things mentioned in the list above 
174720 different kinds of frankincense might be prepared. 21. 


’ Mahlbbarata, Santiparva. Text quoted by Sabdakaipadriuna. 
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The 6arhgadhara Paddhati on the other hand has the following 
prescriptions for the preparation of frankincense ’ : — 

' If frankincense is prepared out of tejapatra, malayaja (sandal), 
jatdmmsi, sugar, agiiru, vald, and honey — all these mixed in equal 
proportions — it acquires the smell of ktimkuma.’ 

‘ Frankincense, called malayanila, prepared out of sandal. 
aguru, kusiha, sivd, resin of sarja and sugar — is dear even to the 
ver>' gods,' 

' The grand franldncense made up of ten ingredients, nameh^ 
silrana, dvipadana (exudation from the head of elephants, or a kind 
of scented substance), storax, white mustard, kmhkuma, agum. 
ramhhd, camphor, sandal and guggn/a (olibanum) is known as 
Sanmohaiia — this charms the three worlds, and is comparable to 
the dart of Cupid.' 

‘ The intelligent person should fumigate both his clothes and 
the house with the compound made up of camphor, nakhi, gin, 
musk, mdnsi, and resin — one part each, white sandal and agunt — 
two parts eachi mixed together and pasted with molasses.’ 

To prepare incense-stick {dhupavaritih) and wickets {dipavarttih) 
Sarngadhara gives the following prescriptions : — 

' One should prei>are incense-sticks out of tlie compound made 
up of nakhi, agum, iildrasa (storax), vald, kmidura, ^aileya, candana, 
and sydmd — each taken in progressively increasing quantities. 
These sticks are dear even to the kings.’ 

' One should mix together music, camphor, kuihkuma, gora- 
cand, storax, yavanakdstka, vald, jaidmdhsi, guggiila in jirogressively 
increasing quantities and mix with it molasses, clarified butter, 
and sugar. This is then known as manniatha vartti, and it is very 
much desired by the persons of fine taste.’ 

‘ One can pr^are a wicket fit for the king's household out of 
devaddru, padmakdstha, mustaka, Idksd, agum, iildrasa, and camphor.’ 

' Another type of ivicket may be made out of gandharasa, 
snilajd, guggula, incense, puti, camphor, white and red sandal 
mixed together.’ 3263. 

Mouth-wash {afha mukhavdsaii jalavdsau ) — Sirngadhara gives 
the following recipes ; cure of halitosis : — 

‘ One should mix nutmeg, musk, camphor, and mango juice 
and apply the same to the mouth, or if one fumigates one’s mouth 
with aguru, storax, honey, and molasses mixed together it becomes 
fragrant.’ 3250. 


* Aiba dhapak, ^lokas, 3255-3259. 
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‘ One slionld get water scented, with cai'damoni (smaller variet} 0 , 
kasl.uri, ktisf/ia, cinnamon, tejapatra, red and white sandal (for 
month-washing purposes) 

' Water acquires the scent of champaka flower through the 
treatment of cinnamon, tejapatra, or of mace and cardamom (smaller 
variety) ; that of vina through cinnamon and pepper ; and that of 
pdiali flower through knstha- and sesamnm.’ 

Smeii of the body (athaiigavasah) — ^aihgadliara says that : 

' One’s Irody always emits sweet smell if one takes powders of 
kustka, ■nmrdmd.nsi, udgakesara togetlier with honey and clarified 
butter,’ 3253. 

‘ A man’s bod}' becomes for ever strong and fragrant if he hclcs 
the powder of hmiha and raja together wdth clarified butter and 
honey in the morning.’ 3254. 

' If water, in W'hich white car.damt, dad, tejapatra, -idira, and 
tagara are .kept clipped for a long time, be drunk b}' a mau of flue 
taste his bod}- becomes fragrant. W'atcr acquires exactl}’ the scent 
of 'ketaki flowers if bald, white sandal, seeds of snjhid and one-fourth 
part of tejapatra are kept togetlier in it.' 3008 and 3009. 

‘ A man's hod}- emits the .smell of champaka flowers if he bathes 
in water in whicli is diluted mustard-oil-cake steamied in the juice 
of sajind root, kept over night.’ 3010. 

‘ If petals of ketaki flov/ers, knstha, dad, tejapatra, and ndga- 
kesara be kept in water (for a long time), it acquires very sweet 
scent, so much so, that even bees are attracted by it.’ 3007, 

A very elaborate attention is paid to toilet in the Amaralcosha.’ 
A special section of the book cnunierates the following as ingredients 
for the embellishment of person {angasamskdrah) : cleaning of it is 
known as mdrsti, mdrjand ; cleaning with perfumes {udvarttanot- 
sddane) by willing with sandal paste, i.e. by plasterir^ the whole 
person with sandS-wood paste. The person is painted {patralekha, 
patrd-nguli tamdlapatra tilakacitrakdni vitesakam). Delineations on 
the breast, cheek, etc., with saffron {kumkumam kaswtrajanmd), 
sandal paste {lohita candanam, etc.), lac ('^aAsa), cloves {devakusn- 
marfi), a yellow fragrant wood {jayakam, kdliyakam), agaDochum. 
{aguru, vamsikd), — a black kind, a very fragrant sort ; resin {sarjaraso) 
compounded perfume, turpentine {pdyasah, saraladravau), incense, 
musk, bdellium {kolakam, kakkolakam), camphor {karpdram) , sand^ 
wood (gandhasdrah, malayojah) — the first sort is white, the second is 
of the colour of brass and is very fragrant ; and the third is yellow 
and is said to smell like a ripe mango — (Colebrook) ; red sandal 
{rakta-caftdanam) , mace (jdtiphalam), perfumed paste (karptiraguru 


' Colebrook edition, Bk. II, Ch. VI, Sec. iii, pp. 169-174. 
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kastnri, kakkolaiva yaksakardainn, etc., i.e. a paste consisting of 
camphor, agallochum, musk, ])dellium, or else of the first three 
with saffron and sandal wood — Colebrook) ; perfume for the person 
{f^dtmmilepaiii vartivarnakaiii svdd vilepanam) ; powder (to be throwni 
on the clothes — red powder, cnmc.nivdsayogah) ; a chaplet {indlyain, 
mold irajaii) -out worn on the hair {kesain-adhye Ui garhhakali). ox 
suspended from the middle lock [prava^iakam iikhdlainvi) , or falling 
ovev the forehead {puronya-sfam laJdtakam), or hung round the neck 
‘■pralamba mrjjaJamvisycU kanlhdt), or M'oni as a scarf {vaikaksakam) , 
< r tied on the crown, isikhdinbdpidd sekharau), and perfumed powder 
(toiler powder — paiavdsakah pisiclah) for general use.’ 

A concrete illustration of the art or arts of toilet may be found 
in Vatsyayana’s description of the life of a Nagaraka and his wife : 

‘ The first article in the toilet of a Nagaraka is anidepaua — a 
fragi'ant ointment ordinarily made of fine sandal-wood piaste. or a 
preparation of a ^■ariet\• of sn'eet smelling substauce.s {accMkfta-m 
candanavianyadvdyndcpanam). He then scents his clothes in a 
siveet smelling smoke of agarii, and wears a garland on the head or 
hangs it round his neck. He uses other perfumes (saugandhikah), 
and a box of scents {sciugandhiipnfikah) is kept in readiness for the 
purpose. He applies ccllyriiim, made of various substances, to his 
eves. To his Ups be applies alaktalca {alaktakaui visistaragdrtham), 
aud then rubs them over with wax to make the dye fast (sikthaka- 
ynalaktakam) . Then he looks at himself in a glass [drstvadar^e 
mnkham), perfumes his mouth by chewing spiced betel-leaves 
[grMiii mukhavdsa tdnihdlah), and proceeds to attend to his business 
{kdrydnyanuHsthet). He shar-es [dynsyam) and during his^bath he 
uses a soap like substance {phenakah) to cleanse his person." 

‘ When going out on festive occasions, his wife, uses perfiimes 
and ointments ver;.' moderately and adorns herself only with white 
flowers. But when she is going to meet her husband she takes the 
greatest care with her toilet, then she makes herself tidj', sweet, and 
clean ; she puts on mau}' ornaments, wears flowers of various hues 
and smell, uses perfumes and in every way makes herself attractive. 
She wears garlands, hanging from the neck {§rajah), or in chaplets 
[dpiddh), or on the head or simph^ pxrt in the hair, or in elaborate 
ornaments for the eai's [kaniapura, karnapatra) . Another item of 


’ Colebrook edition, Bk. II. Ch. VI, Sec. iii, pp. 169-174. 

® Sadharanamadhikaranam. IV. 5 and 6. pp. 120-131 ; ^ miroO'P? , 

i' c^ee Ciakladar. Social life. pp. 156-157. 
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a woman’s toilet was the paint, or the dots and patches on the 
forehead and cheeks put on in various designs {visesakah).' ^ 

In the I^alitavistara, besides anulepana, we find mention of 
scented waters of various kinds, perfumed oils and fragrant powders 
of sandal, flowers, and other sweet-smelling things.* 

Very naturally toilet was regarded as a thing more important 
with women than men. One ancient authority goes to the extent 
of saying that a faithful wife desiring longevity of her husband must 
not forego ‘ turmeric, saffron, red lead, stibium, boddice, betel-leaf, 
ampicious ornaments, dressing of the hair, chignons, bangles, and 
ear-rings.' * 

fTUsw ^ ii 
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In modern times the articles of toilet have multiplied rather 
frightfully, thanks to the inventions and industries initiated by the 
West. But these luxuries are still beyond the reach of the majority 
of Indians who are content with their poor old things. Thus the 
poor man has not his soap but soajr-beiTy, plantain-bark ash, flour, 
pulse-powder, sajimati, etc., and for improving complexion turmeric 
powder, rice-powder, a paste of ktisuma flower, oil-cakes, sandal- 
w^ood paste, and various other pastes are used. 

We camiot help referring here to a custom which is uni^’ersal 
with the Hindus in India, namely, the observance of the ' flower-bed 
night ’ which follows the third night of the marriage. The festivity 
centres round the bride and the bridegroom, the former being 
literally covered with flow'ers, and ornaments, made of flowers, 
who are made to lie on flower-bed and their friends of both sexes 
indulge in innocent mirth, jest, etc. 


* Social Life — Chakladar, pp. V ahubh&smiain vividhakusum/ivu- 

lepanam, etc., KainasQtra, I, 24, pp. 240-241. 

® Texts — quoted from Social Life — Chakladar, pp. 157-158. 

— XV, 218, etc. 

— vii, 96. 

xxi, 342. 

’ Quoted from Indo-Aryau, I, p. 279. 
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Comb (PrasadhajjI) 

Comb is au indispensable ingredient of toilet. It used to be 
made of wood, metal, and horns of animals. Wooden comb is still 
used in many ceremonials as a fit object of gift. This delicacy, 
by the bye, was regarded as an important insignia of the Royal 
Table. ^ 

"OTSSn II 

JJ^cTT cT^JT I 

5BJ5IT: U * 

Ornaments 

Bharata in his Natya^astra writes : ‘ Accordir^ to the sages 

the ornaments of the human body are of four kinds; these are 
technically called avedhya, handhaniya, kse-pya, and droPyu. Ear- 
ring, etc., i.e. ornaments for the ear are called avedhya; belts^ 
bailies, etc. come under bairdhaniya; anklets and other ornaments 
of the feet are called ksepya and golden threads and various kinds 
of necklaces are called aropya. Ornaments of the head are crov'ns. 
tiaras, etc. ; that of the ear are ear-rings and the like ; that of 
the finger are vatikd and rings ; that of the throat {kantha) are 
pearl necklaces, harsaka, threads, etc. ; that of the upper arms are 
keyiira and angada ; that of the neck and breast trisara and neck- 
chains; the ornaments of the body are pearl-beads and _ other 
garlands, and the ornaments of the w'aist are tarala and sutraka. 
These are used both by males and females.' 

But Mallinatha’s commentary’’ on Meghaduta ciuotes a passage 
from Rasakara which mentions five kinds of ornaments for females. 
These are : (i) kacadharyam, i.e. ornaments of the hair, {2) dehadhdr- 
yatn, i.e. that of the body, (3) paridheyam, i.e. clothes, (4) vilspa- 
nani, i.e. cosmetic and unguents, and (5) deiikam, i.e. other 
ornaments peculiar to the locality.’ 

Thus ornaments constituted an important part of toilet in India, 
both ancient ‘ and modern. Even the Vedic texts contain clear 
references to ornaments. Some of them are ; 


1 Yuktikalpataru, Athopakaranayuktih. 34, p. 72. Cf. Vinaya Texts, Cu. 

* Ibid., Atha prasadhaiu, 91-97. pp. 7 °' 79 ’ 

* Texts quoted from Pracina Stlpa-paricaya, pp. 59-62. 

* We have already noticed in the Vinaya Texts that ornaments and jewellenes 
constituted an important item of toilet for both man and woman. 
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‘ Like Iiandsonie and splendid ornaments designed for 
embellisliiTient . . . ’ (R.V., i, 117. 5.) ' Golden ornament ' 
(R.V., ii, 33. 9) ; ' like wealthy bridegrooms who have decorated 
their persons with golden (ornaments) ’ (R.V., v, 60. 4) ; ‘orna- 
raeuts which he presented (to decorate) the person’ (R.V., v, 
33. 9), and definite mention of karmsobhuna (R.V., i, 122. 14 ; 
\nii, 78. 3). 

The Snkraniti, however, definitely lays down : ‘ Ornaments 
constitute some of the important valuables of tlie State, and the 
ruler's should appoint females to look after them ’ (I, 703-704). 
Ornaments as marks of honour used to be conferred on office- 
bearers : ‘ (The Idng should gratify) somebody by the grant of 

privileges, ornameuts and uniforms, umbrellas, etc. ’ (II, 846- 
848). ‘ The making of ornameuts mth gold and other metals is 

an art’ (IV, hi. 179)- 'She (the wife) should put on clothes, 
ornameut.s and jewels given by the father-in-law, mother-in-law, 
husband, parents and l^rothers, uncles, and I'elations ’ (IV, iv. 21-22). 
' The rajasika image is adorned with numerous ornameuts ' (IV, 
iv. 163-164).' 

So jewellery came to be regarded not only as individual, but 
also as possessions of the State. It is curious that the finds at 
Malienjo-Daro reveal the fact that the patterns of ornameuts were 
made after plants. Thus some of the ornaments that have been 
found are : silver wheat-grain necklace, gold mustai'd-seed necklace 
and tabiz, gold pea-seed necic-chain and gold barley-grain neck- 
chain.® 

A significant verse of Natyasastra by Bharata runs thus ; 

4'=i=nfi!!sii || 

Vi 

Here, too, ornaments ai-e made in imitation of flowers, leaves, 
etc. After an exhaustive study on this topic Dr. Rajendra Lala 
Mitra observes; 'In the Nirukta of Yaska and the grammar of 


‘ xni, p. 159 ; XVI, pp. 79-80. 

* AmMer deia pdnchhdzdr vackar Santa Devi, Prabasi, Pous, pp. 375-380 
(1338 B.S,). 

* Quoted from Pracina Silpa Paricaya — Girish Ch. Vidyaratna, Ch. 31 , 19-24. 
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Paniui, not onh' ornaments but names of various kinds of them a^e 
enumerated, and Mauxi defines the dirties of the caste whose special 
vocation was to manufacture them, and the punishment meet for 
fraudulent transaction of gold. The old vocabulary of Amarsinha 
gives names for crowns, crests, tiaras for tire head, or rings, flowers, 
and bosses for the ears ; of necklaces of one to a hundred rows, and 
iDf various shapes and pa.ttems ; of armlets and bracelets, of signet 
and other rings for the fingers, of zones and girdles for the waist of 
both men and women, as also of ornaments of bells and bands and 
chains for the leg and ankle.’ ^ 

Another authority, Birdwood, particularh" note the imitatii'e 
l^asis of ornaments. Commenting on the kofnar-pata he writes ; 

' Fig-leaf is worn by the v'omen in the wilder parts of India, and 
whicli in many places is their only clothing from which a literal 
transcript in silver, and then a more or less conventionalized form 
of it, but all keeihng the heart-shape of the leaf, These leaves, 
silver or gold, are suspended from the waist sometimes like the actual 
leaf, and this ornament is possibly the origin of the “ heart a:id 
serpent ” bracelets of the European jewellery,’ The forms of the 
champaka bud, and of the flon ers of balnd and sovenH (chrj'santhemum 
sp.) are commonly used for necklaces, hair-pins, as well as of the 
fruits of the Phyllanthus emblica, Elcdognus kohiga and mango. 
The bell-shaped ear-ring with smaller bells, the flower of the saci'ed 
lotus and the cone-shaped ear-rings of Kashmere, in ruddy gold, 
represent the lotus flower -bud.’ - 

Garlands are also closely associated with ornaments. Materials 
out of which they were used to be made, were wood, flowers, gold, 
and silver, 1 g li i Gra-- 

lands of silver and gold and of richer metals than gold, used to 
be put on by kings and queens and nobles, and those who could 
afford. But sacred garlands are imperatii’’ely necessary beiirg 
enjoined by texts. Thus the Saiva must have a garland of rudrd- 
ksa. and the Vaisnava that of tulasi wood. A text runs : 

sr 1 

<r 11 ■5: i 


* Indo-Aryan, I. 

* The Industrial Art of India, part ii, p. i>!4. 1880. 
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‘ He, who does not put on garlands made of Tulasi wood, is 
surely destined to go to hell. He is burnt in the fire of God’s anger,' 

‘ A man without ashes on his body, trident mark on his forehead, 
and a garland of rudraksa does not obtain salvation even by 
worshipping the God, Mahadeva,’ 

Coming to the modern times, we find, at least in Bengal, most of 
the ornaments in use are of imitative patterns being in imitation 
of flowers, leaves, etc. Thus some prominent types of ornaments 
in use are for — 

Hair — Pins designed after the flowers of rose, lotus, jasmine, 
bel, etc. 

Ear— Grape-leaf ear-ring, bel-hnd drop, S(ijn6-t\o\\’&r-,vatphal-, 
susnipdta-, jhwnkdpkul-eax-xiwg, kapipdtd mkkdi, and so on. 

Nose — Pins designed after clove flowers, an}' flower bud ; 
begun-botd nolaka, pdnpdtd ndkchdbi, etc. 

Neck — Lotus-bud necklace, sun-flower-, paddy-ear-, tenM- 
vija-, mouriddnd-, matarddnd-, champak-hnd-, lavungaddnd- 
necklace, asvattkapdtd-, kapipdtd-cik, kdmrdngd satnar, 
maiar-mdld, and so on. 

Wrist — Paid, phul, and to«-pattern bracelet, bamboo-pattern 
curi, Hogldpakerhk\i,yavaddndcmi, ndrikel-phul cmi, matar- 
ddnd. ruh, nimphal rnli, goldpchari curi, padmagokhdri curi, 
and so on. 

Upper Arm— Ananta made after the patterns of rose flower 
and grape bunch, amongst others. 

Waist — Komarpdtd after leaves, specially fig-leaves. 

Locket— Always designed after betel-, or fig-leaf. 

P'eet — After lotus, generally made of silver. 

The Indians have reached a perfection in this art of fine work- 
manship whiclr have not been attained by any other people.' 

Thus it may be seen that most of the ingredients of Indian 
toilet, flowers, garlands, perfumes, scents, cosmetics, paints, oint- 
ments, pastes, were derived from plants. For the patterns of 
ornaments, too, men were €quall3'^ indebted to the plant world,— 
the trees, leaves, flowers, fruits, and creepers. 


' For detailed information see articles by Kedar Nath Chatterjee — Prabasi, 
1334 B.S., Sravan, pp. 545-563 ; Bhadra, pp. 714-727, 

Jogesh Chandra Roy — Prabasi, 1334 B.S., Kartik, pp. 71-74. 



THE IDENTIFICATION OF SATIYAPUTA 

By B. A. Saletore 

The old controversy tanging round the name Satiyaputa occur- 
ring in the Edicts of Asoka has been revived b}' Mr. V. R. Rama- 
chandra Dikshitar who, in a very learned article in the January 
issue of this Journal (,pp. 493-496), has adduced considerable proof 
in support of his theor3'. Mr. Dikshitar identifies Satiyaputa 
with ancient Tuluva (modern South Kanara). In all good faith, 
it must be said that there is nothing new in this identification.' But 
ilv. Dikshitar has with his usual thoroughness brought foi-\\-ard new 
arguments which may be reduced to the following three sets ; — 

The Tamil classic Tolkdppiyam mentions the three kingdoms — 
Cola, Cera, and Piiidya. The twin classic Silappadikdravi adds 
a fourth one— the kingdom of the Kosar. The people of this Idrig- 
dom are described in a third Tamil gem— the anthology' called 
AhanSmlru — as ruling over an important part of the Kongu-nadru 
Fifth in the list comes Ceylon mentioned by Ilahko Adigal. 

The evidence thus gathered from the above, viz., that there 
were five kingdoms, is made to conform to that supplied bj' the Edicts 
of Asoka. Indeed, ' Asoka in his inscriptions seems to follow this 
rather closely.' ® Eliminating the Cola and the Pandya kingdoms, 
it is alleged that the Keralaputra of the Edicts may be identified 
with the Ceras, Tamraparni with Ceylon, and Satiyapnta with 
Tiduva. 

A third set of arguments centres round the Keraldtpatti (or 
Keralolpaiti) one statement of which concerning the supposed 
existence of Satyabhumi — identified in general by Mr. Dikshitar 


^ Smith held this view in his earlier edition of his Early History of India, p. 163 
(1914;. He gave up this in his later edition, P. 171. n. 3, where he held that view 
tiiat Satiyaputa was Satyamahgalam. On Satiyaputa, read Journal of tite Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1915, p.581 ; ibid, for 1918, p. 541 ; for 1919, p. 583 ; for 1923, 
pp. 411-414 ; Smith, ASolia, p. 160 ; Bhandarkar, Asoka, p, 275 seq. ; and also his 
article in the Indian Revieici for 1909, p. 401, seq, ; Cambridge History of Indio, 
I’ PP- 599 - ^3 ; Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, XII, pp. 2, roo : 
journal of the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S., 111 , p. 51 ; Radha Kumud Mookerjee, 
Asoka, p. 131 ; Journal oj the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, III, p. 442, 11. (24) ; 
The Indian Antiquary, XLVIII, p. 24 ; Mr. Govind Pai also arrived at the conclusion 
that Satiyaputa was no other than Tuluva. The Canara High School Magazine. 
I. No. i, p. 65 seq. ; No. 3, p. roi seq. 

- Indian Culture, I, p. 469. 
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with the ICoiigii country of tlie Kasars — ^is brought fonvarcl to back 
the contention that ‘ Asoka meant b}'- Satiyaputas the people 
occupying tire Satyabhuini of the Keycdolpatti. . . 

Xhe following ma)- be said at the outset: That there is no 
evidence w'hatsoever to identify Tuluva with the Satiyaputa of 
the Edicts of Asoka. 

First, the evidence supplied by the Keyaldtpatti may be dispensed 
with. The Keralot-patti is not only a work of uncertain date, as 
Mr, Eikshitar himself admits, but it is a farrago of legends upon 
which, so far as the Iristorj- of Tuluva is concerned, no reliance 
whatsoever can Ire placed. Even if we admit the identification 
of Satyabhumi — ^which name is however not to be met with in any 
literary or epigrapliical record hitherto discor-ered — with ‘ more 
or less the Kongu countr}’- of tire Kosar ' p r^et one cannot make 
headway in this direction. Tuluva was never in any period of its 
history a part of the Kohgu-desa which comprised the modern 
Salem and Coimbatore districts.® It did not form a province of 
Malabar. On the other hand, Tuluva was always a distinct unit 
by itself since early times.* As regards the statement of Mr. 
Diksliitar that the ‘ Tulu country became an independent Idngdom 
and it retained the status until the second century A.D.’, and 
that 'the present Mangalore was probably the centre’, it may be 
said that epigraphical and traditional accounts belie both the 
assertions. While, as mentioned above, tlie Iiistory of_ Tuluva 
as a distinct political factor may — with certain reservations— -be 
said to come into prominence somewhere in the second or third 
century, its appearance as a well-defined kingdom may definitely be 
dated in the sixth century of the Christian era. The earliest capital 
of Tuluva was certainly not Mangalore * — the Mangalapura of the 
later inscriptions — ^but a more ancient town called Udayapura, 
now in the U(hpi taluka. It was in the twelfth century or thereabouts 
that Mangafapura figures as one of the provincial capitals of the 
ancient rulers of Udayapura. We ma}' add that iieither the 
epigraphical, legendary, nor literary accounts deafing wi^ ancient 
Tuluva call that province by the name Satyabhumi or Satijmputa. 


^ IC., op. cit., p. 495. 

* Hid. See also Mr. Diksfaitai's article in IC., I, p. 97 seq. where he maintains 


the same. i_ u- i. 

5 Rice, Mysore and Coorgfrom the Inscriptions, pp. 31, 100. On a short history 
of the Kohgu-de^a, read Epigraphical Report for the Southern Circle for 1906, pp- 59 “ 


61 ; ibid, for 1911. p. 77. 

* See the writer’s forthcoming book entitled ' Ancient Tuluva 

* Smith also opined that Mangalore was the ' centre of the Tulnva country- - • 
EHI., p. 464 {1924 ed.). But this is an error. — B. A. S. 
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la the second set of arguments v>-e select two details : the 
assertion that Asdka seemed ‘ to follow rather closely ’ the order 
of kingdoms given in the Tolkappiyani, amplified by the authors 
of the ^ilappadikaram and by Ilahko Adigal ; and the identification 
of Tamrapanii with Ceylon. How ^ksoka could have followed 
' rather closely ’ the topographical order mentioned in the above 
W'Orks which, as will be presentl3’ suggested, w'ere far anterior to 
him, passes one's comprehension. Admitting tliat the Kerala- 
putra mentioned in his Edict may be identified udth the Ceras — or 
better still Avith the Keralas of the epics and the Pardnas — , it is 
erroneous to affirm that Tamprapanni mentioned in the same 
inscription was Ceylon. This error was maintained, if we are not 
mistaken, by Fleet.’ 

Three Tamraparnis were knovvii to the ancient world. There 
was the 'i'amraparni of Gokarna, the second one was in the south 
in the Tiimevelly District, and the third in Ce^dou. We have to 
see which of these three admits of being identified vdtb the one 
mentioned in the Edicts of Asoka. 'Tamraparni is a small stream 
that falls into the sea near CVolcarna in the North Kanara District.^ 
But this Tamraparni never seems to have figured so conspicuously 
as its namesake in the south. 

For the Tamraparni of the south was celebrated in Indian 
liistory. The epics aucl the Purdnas describe it ; the Edicts of 
Asoka mention it ; Kalidasa noted it ; and it figured in the epigraphs 
of well-known Karnataka nionarchs. The Rdmdyana associates 
it until the Pandyas, the Mahendra Mountain, the sandal-wood 
forests, and the coast adorned with pearls, while describing the 
activities of Hanuman.® 

'Turning to the Mahdbhdrata ive find Dhaumya relating the 
following to the son of Kunti : ‘ That in that asjdnm {i.e. Tamra- 

parni) idle gods had undergone penances impelled b}^ the desire 
of obtaining salvation. In that region also is the lake Gokarna 
which is celebrated over the three worlds, hath an abundance of 
cool water, and is sacred, auspicious, and capable of producing 
great merit. Near to that iniha is the sacred asylum of Agastva’s 
disciple*. . 


* XX- pp. 239-240, 249, See also ibid., XXII. p. 191. 

® Burgess-Couseus, Revised List of A ntiquarian Remahis in the Bombay Presidenev, 
p. 191. 

® Raimyana — Kiskindha Kauda, 41, 17, p. 1607 (Mudholkar, 1915). 

* Vana Paroa, SS, p. 292 (Roy). The Gokariia mentioned herein is not to be 
confounded with the Gokarna of the north. In the same Parva, in an earlier connec- 
tion, a detailed description of the Gokarna of North Kanara is given. There it is 
correctly stated to be situated in tlie midst of the deep. Ibid., p, 278. 
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The P'uranas describe this Tamrapariii in the south. The 
Visnu Pnrana relates that the Kritmala, Tamraparni, and other 
rivers flow from the Malaya hills.^ This is_ repeated in tlie Markan- 
deya Purdnad In a later context the Mdrkandiya Pitrdna locates 
the river in the Tortoise’s right flank. ^ The Bhdgavata Purdm has 
numerous notices of this southern river.'* The Brhatsamhitd 
clearly places it in the south, and mentions one distinctive feature 
of tlie river, viz. that pearls were obtained in it.^ Evidently it was 
the same ri\'er which is referred to by Kalidasa w’hen he describes 
the conquests of Raghu.*' 

We come across the southern Tamraparni in some of the 
inscriptions of the Karna'taka monarchs. The Mahdmandalesvara 
Vijaya Panclya Deva of XJccliahghi is described in an epigraph dated 
A.b. ii6 as having a treasury filled witli manr'' jewels set -with 
pearls purified by the Tamraparni.^ In another record dated 
A.D. ii68 we ai'e told that Vijava Panclya Deva had his treasure 
filled with pearls purified in the Tamraparni and many other gems 
of purest -water.® Of the Ho3^sala king Somesvara Deva, it is 
narrated in an epigraph dated A.D. 1249 that from his elephants 
continually percei\dng the clouds, the}’ poured forth their floods 
and filled' the Tamraparni river.® 

There cannot be any doubt that it was this same Tamraparni 
thus associated with pearls which Megasthenes had in view when he 
wrote the following : That Taprobane is separated from the main- 
land by a river, that the inhabitants are called Palaiogonoi, and that 
their country is more productive of gold and large pearls than India. 
According to Megasthenes Taprobane is separated from India by a 
river flowing between : for one part of it abounds with beasts and 
elephants much longer than India breeds, and man claims the other 
part.^° 

We ma}’ identify this Tamrapanii with a river of the same name 


' Vismi Pnrana, p. 176 (Wilson). 

- and * Markan^eya Purdna, pp. 303-4 ; 367. Tamra-varna is spoken of in the 
same woib as oue of the divisions of Bbaratavarsa. Ibid., p. 284, and note. Cf. 
Agni Purdna, I. csviii, p. 473. 

‘ Bhdgavata Parana, TV, 28, 35 ; V, 19, 18 ; X, 79, 16 ; XI , 5, 39. 

» Sffiatsamhiia, XIV, 16 ; LXXXI. a, 3. Cf. Gamda Purdna, p, 187. (Calcutta, 
iSgo.) 

® Raghuvamsa, IV, 50. 

’ Epigrapkia Camaiica, IX. Dg., 5, p. 26. 

6 Ibid., Dg., 39, p. 49. 

® Ibid., V. Cn., 238, p. 225. 

^IcCiindly, Indians described by Megasthenes, pp. 62, and ibid, (n,), 63. London, 

1877. 
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in the Tinnevely District flowing by Palmacottah.^ Vincent Smith 
was right when he asserted that the Tamrapanii of the Edicts of 
Asoka was not Ceylon but a river in the south.* There is no doubt 
that Ptolemy mentions the Taprobane island. But he also speaks of 
the Tamraparni river.* Plin3’- speaks of Taprobane sending an 
embassy to Rome in the reign of Emperor Augustus.* The island 
of Ce3don ina3' have been christened Tamraparni after the founding 
of the dty of Tamraparni by ^'ija3’a. The occasion was after the 
slaying of the Yakkhas by ■\Tja3'a. He then put on the garments 
of the Yalckha king and bestowed the other raiment on his followers. 

' When be had spent some days at that spot he went to Tambapanni. 
There Yijaya founded the city of Tambapanni and dwelt there, 
together wdth the Yalckhini, surrounded by bis ministers.’ ‘ When 
those who were commanded by Vijaya landed from their ship, they 
sat down wearied, resting their hands upon the ground — and since 
their hands were reddened by touching the dust of the red earth that 
region and also that island were (named) Tambapanni ’.® 

It may be argued that the above proves the contention that 
Ceylon w'as called Tambapanni even in the days of Vijaya, i.e. 
before the da3-s of Asoka. But there are certain considerations to 
be noted here. In the first place, the Mahdvamso is a work of a later 
date.® Seconclh^ there is some ambiguit}^ in the above account of 
\'ijaya's founding Tambapanni. W'e are told that he ' w’ent to 
Tambapanni. There Vija3'a founded the cit3' of Tambapanni. ... ' 
If Tambapanni had already existed before Vijaj-a had founded a 
cit3- of that name, one does not understand wh}' a second Tambapanni 
should have been founded ! Further, the explanation given concern- 
ing the hands having 1 :een made red b)' the mud — while it no doubt 
sounds plausible — ^is equally unconvincing. The probability seems 


• It was in this river that a student of the St. John’s College, Palmacottah, was 
crowTied, as reported in the Times of India, Bombay, in its issue of Sept. 27, 1932, p. 3. 
2 dr. K. V. Subramany Iyer calls this liver the Poiunai. I A., XL, p. 227, n. (21). But 
Sewell calls it Chittar. Arch. Sancy of Soulhem India, I, p. 303. Cf, Pargiter, Mdr- 
kindeya Piirdna, p. 367. where Pargiter tells us that Tamraparni is the name also of 
a mountain. The Tamraparni figures in a record dated §aka 1556 (A.D. 1634-5). 
El.. Ill, pp. 240, 254. 

- lA., XLVII, pp. 4S-49. 

" McCvindlc, Plolemy. pp. 37, 59, 78, 247 saq., 252, and 259. 

* Bostock-Riley, Pliny, II, pp. 52-3. 

^ pp. 39-42. (Geiger-Bode.) Read Pargiter, Mifri. P«r<S^a, where 

Pargiter suggests that the island probably under the name of Tamradhvaja-dvipa 
is mentioned in the Sabhd Pana, XXX, 1172. .^lark. Pur., p. 367, a. Wilks has a 
novel explanation to give concerning the name Taprobane. He derives it from Tapo 
Rmana, Historical Sketches of the South of India, I, p, 14, n. (iSllo) ; I, p. 9, n. (1869). 

Cf. IRQ.. IX. pp. 742, 744. 
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to be that the Tamrapami of Ceylon was evidently named after the 
more famous Tamraparni in the mainland. 

If, as Mr. Dikshitar admits, we know it ‘ as a matter of fact that 
the Mauryan Empire extended to the Mysore frontier ’—which is 
a vague expression, since the limits of the ancient Karnataka were 
by no means conterminous with those of modem Mysore — and that 
the Mauryan Empire stretched even to the skirts of the Tamil 
kingdoms, it is, we presume, more reasonable to identify the 
Tamraparni of the Edicts of Asoka with the Tamraparni of Tinnevely 
rather than with Ceylon. In the age of Asoka, it may jje asserted, 
Ceylon was not called Tamraparni.* 

Turning to the first set of arguments, the follovung may be 
observed : the assertion that the TolMppiyain is a work anterior 
to the times of Aioka is entirely a gratuitous one. The question of 
the date of this Tamil classic is in some resj^ects bound up with that 
of the age of the Saiigham poets which is itself related to the intricate 
question of the northern expeditions of the Tamil rulers. No cogent 
argmnents have been till now brought forward to prove either the 
hoary antiquity of the Sahgham poets, or the truth concerning the 
northern expeditions of the southern rulers. For our purjjose we 
may note that it is a far cry from those who maintain that the 
Tolkdppiyam is a work of the fourth or fifth century B.C. aird those 
who assign it to tlie eighth century A.D.^ 

If the age of the Tolkdppiyam is thus an unsettled problem, it 
is unsafe to assert that ' after the Tolkdppiyam and some time 


1 Even if a chronological probability may be established between the reign of 

Asoka and that of Devanampiyatissa of Ceylon, yet the actual conversion of Ceylon 
may be attributed, on the evidence of the Dl-pavatbio, tlie Maixarjamso, and that 
of the traditions of tlie island, to Mahinda, son of Aioka, and to bis sister Sangha- 
mitta. Mahavamso, pp. xvi, xix. xxxi. _ 

2 Mr. Aravamuthan’s pertinent remarks in this counection may be read. The 
Kaveris, the Matikharis, and the Sahgham Age, pp. 2-4. On p. 57, he assigns to 
Karikalan and other Sahgham heroes the age ranging from B.C. 208 to the third 
century' A.D. As an instance of gratuitous statements, we may select the one made 
by Mr. Dikshitar concerning the Mahabharata war, in liis learned work Sti 4 dies in 
Tamil Literature, p. 20. This concerns the alleged sj'nchronism of some of the 
Sahgham heroes witli the Mahabliarata war. Mr. Dikshitar writes thus : The 
battle of Kuiukshetra is generally believed to have taken place in the eleventii 
century B.C.’. But there is no unanimity of opinion among scholars concerning 
this point at all ! Read, Pleet, JRAS. for 1911, p. 675 ; Smith, EHL, p. 27. n. (i) 
(1914) ; Sbama Shastry, Gavam Ayana, Mysore, 1908 ; and also his Mysore Arch. 
Report for 1927, pp. 8-15 ; Mr. D. N. Mukherjee, Indian Historical Quarterly, VIII, 
p, 86 ; Mr. K. G. Saukar, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Inslitute, 
VIII, pp. 340-350. See also the Quarierly Journal of the Mythic Society, IV, p. 77 ; 
ibid., V, p. 115 seq. ; ibid., XI, pp. 168-169 - Mohankar, Matsya Puraiia, Intd., 
p. xiv, (S. Books of the Hindus). 
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before Asoka ’ the Tnlit country became an independent kingdom. 
The futility of maintaining that Asoka followed ‘ rather closely ’ 
the order of kingdoms mentioned in the Tolkd-ppiyam, and in the 
iilappadikdram is further made clear when v»e note that the latter 
classic is, even according to Mr. Dikshitar himself, a poem that may 
have been composed in the second century A.D.* The disparity in 
the ages of the Tolkdppiyam, the $ilappadikdra>n, and the Edicts of 
A^ka being thus A'erA* wide, one fails to see how Tuluva could be 
identified with the Kosar-nadu of the Tamil classics or vdth 
Satiyaputa of the Asokan Edicts. 

Were the above identification acceptable, we should have 
removed a great obstacle in the path of the students of Tuluva liistory. 
For it could then have been unequivocallj’- asserted that Tuluva was 
included among those countries which had been conquered by the 
Law of TJhamma. But there are other and more valid reasons 
which may be brought forward to maintain that Tujuva had indeed 
come within the fold of Buddhism. But into this question we 
shall not enter for the present. 

We may pass on to one little point which Mr. Dikshitar has 
utilized in his identification of the Satiyaputa of the Edicts with 
the Kosars mentioned in the Ahcuidnurn. The argument seems to 
be the following : the Ko^rs ‘ were renowned for speaking truth 
and had great regard for truth' (p. 495). Mr. Dikshitar gives a 
few instances to prove their honest habits. ' These incidents, it 
is reasonable to assume, tended to spread the fame of the Kosar 
for their snri'n or truth. And Asoka also must have heard of these 
styled them Satiyaputra ’ (p. 495). 

The above reasoning does not take into account the following : 
Firstly, it ma\' be taken as a sort of an axiom that primitive people 
were generally addicted to speaking truth. Thus, for instance, we 
find in Tuluva a very backward people called the Koragars, who are 
still reputed for their habits of telling the truth. It is possible that 
there were other tribes and equally ancient people, too, in this part 
of the country who were noted for their straightforward dealing 
and honest talk. Hence we see that the description of the Kosars 
in the Aham is not of much use in identif3dng Sati3’apirta of the 
Edicts. 

In this connection it may also be noted that the Brahmagiri 
Rock Edict of As6ka has nothing to sa3' concerning the Sati3'aputas 
of Tuluva. If Tuluva had really been called Sati3'aputa, we would 


’ Oa the age of tbe read, Prof. V. Rangachari, Ec^ticaiinnal Review 

for April and Sep/., iC2f < ; Murdocl:, Classified Cat. of Tamil Boohs., pp. xxii, seq. 
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have had that fact mentioned in the Brahmagiri version. The 
contrary proves the validity of our assertion that Tuluva was never 
called by that name in the early ages of its history. Future finds 
alone may contain a clue to the correct identification of this hitherto 
unexplained problem. 



GITTAVISUDDHI-PRAKARANA— ITS PALI BASIS 

By B. M. Barua 

Mr. Prabhubhai Patel has rendered a distinct service to the 
Indologists publishing in the hidian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IX, 
No. 3, pp. 705-721, an informative notice of Ae Citta'^dsuddhi- 
Prakaraua which is a highly authoritative text of Vajrayaiia 
Buddhism,* ascribed to Arj’-a'deva of Madh5''aiiiilca fame. I am 
not to discuss here the grounds of ascription of the worlr, as we 
now ha^'e it. to so ancient a teacher and author as Aryadeva, or 
tlie probable earlier form of the work in which it might be regarded 
as a writing of Aryadeva.' What I am really interested here is 
to discuss is the Pali basis of the Vajrayana treatise which has 
not been properly dealt with by Mr. Patel. Had Mr. Patel been 
acquainted with a PMi basis, he would not, perhaps, have dared 
make out so strong a case in favour of the Vairayana form of 
Mahayana as he has actually done. Cittavikiddhi was, to be 
sure, in no way iieculiar to Vajrayana or to an3’' other form of 
Buddhism- The term itself prominently occurs in the Rathavinita- 
Sutta (Majjhima Nilcaya I, No. 24), in a matikd which was sub- 
sequently developed into a treatise bj' Buddhadatta in his Abhi- 
dhammavatara, by Upatissa in his Vimutti-magga, and hy Btiddha- 
ghosa in his Visuddlumagga, all during the 4th and 5th centuries 
of the Christian era. Further, Citia-visuddhi is just another term 
for sacittapariyodapana which constitutes the tliird item of Buddha's 
doctrine ; — 

Sabbapapassa akEirariarh, kusalassa upasampada, 
saciitapariyodapanath, — etarh Buddhana sasanam * 

This is, however, not to suggest that the Pali bases of the 
Vajrayana Cittavisuddhi-Prakarana are the same as those of the 
works of Buddhadatta, Upatissa, and Buddbaghosa. I would rather 
sa}' that the case of the \’ajra3'-ana work stands on a different 
footing. 

In tracing back the Pali source, Mr, Patel has drawn our 
attention to the two opening verses of the Dhammapada, which is 


* Mr, Patel inclines to describe the work as ' one of the most important texts 
of the Mantrayanists probably of the Yogatantrayana school of the Vajrayana’. 

- Jn ilr. Patel’s opinion Aryadeva’s Cittavisuddldkrama alias Aniittarasarudbi 
has some relation to the Cittavisuddhiprakarana 

* Dhammapada ; Buddha^•agga ; Mgha-Nikaya, Vol. II, p. 49. 
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not, after all, a right hit to make. The main Pali bases of the 
applauded Vajrayajia work are two : (i) the Vatthupama-Sutta 
(Majjhima Nikaya I, No. 7), and (2) the comment on the opening 
verses of the Dhammapada, as will be presently shown. 

In introducing the contents of the Sanskrit w-ork Mr, Patel 
observes : ‘ The keynote of all the arguments employed .... is 
that, one with a pure mind (adustacitta) , good intention (subhasaya) 
and proper means (upayas), has no burden either of sin (papa) or 
of bondage (bandhana). In order to support the above view he 
(the author), in tire text itself, has adopted the first (? second) 
verse of the Dhammapada as describing the influence of mind owing 
to the purity and impurity of wliich we have good and evil 
consequences.’ ‘ Being free from all attachment this mind shines 
out in its true colours. It is pime from the beginning (adisuddham), 
free from ail impurities (anavilam) and enlightened (? radiant) 
by nature (prakrti-prabhasvaram).' 

And also ; ' This citta is naturally from the very beginning pure 
(adisuddha) and free from all sorts of false notions (vikalpas). The 
different colours, by which this mind seems to be apparently 
impressed, are not originally its own.’ 

If this is the case with the Vajrayana work, one may turn 
to the comment on the opening verse or verses of the Dhammapada 
and note what it has got to say on the point. The Dhammapada 
Commentary (I, p. 23) teaches by w'ay of explanation of the nature 
of mind : — 

Pakatimano hi bhavahgacittam ; tarn appadutthahi . . . cittarh 
pi agantukehi abhijjhadlhi dosehi puduttharh hoti .... Tasmaha 
Bhagava : ‘ Pabhassaram idam bhikkhave cittaih, tan ca kho 
agantukehi upakkilesehi upakilitthaih ’. 

Mr. Patd adds that according to the Sanskrit work ; ‘ The 
deciding factor, with regard to the determination of papa and 
punya, is one’s disposition of mind (asaya). Therefore there 

is no sin for one whose mind is pure Oue should not be shocked 

at tlie outward features of the means advocated in the system 
(such as the worship of women, the use of meat and wine by a 
yogin). As a washerman makes a dirty cloth clean with some 
matter which itself is dirty (yathaiva rajako vastram malenaiva 

tu nirmalam), so . . . one can get rid of raga and kama by 

those rdgas and kdmas themselves, which become the cause of 
bondage onlj’ when they are resorted to by the foolish, but not 
by the wise in whose case they are actually the cause of emancipa- 
tion.’ The work ' eulogises the greatness of Mahayana and depre- 
cates the texts of Hinayana ’, and ‘ denounces the practice of 
renunciation, austerity, bathing in the holy rivers, etc.’ Upon 
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the whole its ‘ attack on Hindu rites and ceremonials is very 
aggressive and uncompromising ‘ In conclusion (it) eulogises the 
greatness of the guru, without whose favour no secret meaning of 
the system can be realized.’ 

If these are the main contents of the Cittavisuddhi-prakarana, 
it is not difficult to ascertain that its historical basis or scriptural 
foundation is a discourse or text which is similar to the Vatthupama- 
Sutta. Cittavimutti or Citta-vi^uddhi is the ultimate aim of the 
Pali Sutta precisely as that of the Sanskrit w'ork : 

Tassa evaiii janato evam passato kamasava pi cittarri vimuccati, 
bhavasava pi cittaiii vimuccati, avijjasava pi cittam vimuccati, 
\dmuttasniiin vimuttam iti nanam hoti ; kluna jati, vusitarh brahma- 
cariyam, katarh karaniyarii napai'am itthattayati pajanati. 

The Sutta extols this as the real internal mode of bathing as 
a means of self-purification (ayarh vuccati bhikkhu sinato antarena 
sinanena), and denounces the Brahmanical way of bathing in the 
sacred rivers ; 

Bahukam Adhikakkah-ca, Gayam Sundarikam-api, 

Sarassatiih Payagan ca atho Bahumatirii nadirh, 

Niccam pi balo pakkhanno kanhakammo na sujjhati, 
kirn Sundarika karissati, kitii Payago, kiih, Bahuka nadi 
verirh katakibhisam nararii 
na hi nam sodha5‘e papakamminaih. 

The main thesis of the Pali Sutta has been set forth thus : — 
Seyyatha pi bhikkhave ^'^attham sadkilittharh malaggahitarh, 
tam-enam rajako yasraim yasmim rahgajate upasamhareyya, yadi 
nflakayo yadi pitakayo yadi lohitakayo yadi manjetthakayo duratta- 
vannam eva assa, aparisnddhavannam eva assa. Tarn kissa hetu ? 
Aparisuddhattha bhikkhave vattliassa. Evam eva kho bhikkhave 
citte samkilitthe duggati patikanklia. 

Seyyatha pi bhikkhave vattharii parisuddham pariyodatam 
tarn enarh rajako jmsmiih yasmirh rahgajate upasariiharey^’^a .... 
surattavannam eva assa, parisuddhavannam eva assa. Tam kissa 
hetu ? Parisuddhatta bhikkhave vatthassa. Evam eva kho bhik- 
khave citte asamkilittlie sugati patikahkha. 

S^'vatha pi bhikkhave vattham saihkilittham malaggahitarh 
acchaih udakam agamma parisuddham hoti pariyodatarh, ukka- 
mukham va pana agamma jataruparh parisuddharh hoti pariyoda- 
tarh, evam eva kho bhikkhave bhikkhu evam-silo evaih-dhammo 
evaih-pahno salinan ceti pindapatam bhunjati vicitakdlakam ane- 
kasupaih anekabyahjanam n’eva assa tarn hoti antariyaya. 

The Sutta inculcates the need of cultivation of unwavering faith 
(aveccappasada) in the Triad and closes w’ith an unstinted praise 
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of Buddha Gotama as a Master who sets up that which is set down, 
who uncovers that which is covered, who points out the way to 
one who is benighted, who bears the torchlight in darkness, and 
who being gifted with sight liimself enables others to see the objects, 
The Vajrayana work deprecates the texts of Hinayana because 
it is the usual way with tlie world to kick off the ladder by which 
one chmbs up, and it applauds the greatness of !i'Iaha3’-ana because 
it is the Great Vehicle. The Vehicle is great because it accommo- 
dates many but not superior because of its intrinsic value. There 
are just tw'o important points in which the Sanskrit work makes 
a dejoarture from the tenets of the Pali Sutta : 

(1) in that it introduces a new factor, nanieh', the help of 

the Guru, and 

(2) in tliat it twists the original simile of cleaning of dirty 

cloth by a w'ashennan so as to suit its purpose which 
is no other than justification of all ugl}’’ means by 
which the end is sought to be realized. 

If the end justifies the means (upaya), the means resorted to by 
the Vajray'auist or Tantrayanist is excellent, iia^', super-excellent. 



MISCELLANEA 

THE SUNDARBAN PLATE OF DOMMANAPALA 

Mr. D. P. Ghosli and Dr. B. C. Sen have earned our gratitude 
in publishing a dated copper-plate inscription from the Sundarbans 
in Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. X, pp. 32iff. As my views regarding the 
interpretation of the epigraph differ, in some respects, from those of 
my friends, I put them here for the consideration of scholars. 

After the svasti-vdcana, the inscription reads (lines i-.j) 
Paraina-mdheivara-sauiasfa-supraiasty-upeiii-inahdnidndalika-sn-Sr’^ 
sapdladev-dnu.dhvdtahpmalidsdmaiitddhipati-}nah(irdjddhirdia-vipaksa- 
sdmaiUa-bhagavan -~Ndrdvima-nirdroha-dhavala-sdmanfar 5 ja-sri)na- 
[d*]-Dommanapdladevah kuioli I Ayodhyd~vinihsrta-Pdl-diivay-opar~ 
‘jjita-Purvva-lihdtik-dntahpdti-sviya-niukii-bhuniau sri-Dvdrahatdke . . . 

The name of the donor has been read as sri-Madommanapala 
(p. 328). The passage fiower-'er seems to be a mistake for ^rimad- 
Donimanapaia. This name appears to beloug to the southern part 
of India, where we very often get names like Bomma,^ Jommana,* 
Ammana (=KalacuTi Aviaugadeva),* and many others.® The use of 
the Saka era in the present record seems also to point in the same 
direction. This era is not kno\vn to have been used in Bengal before 
the I2th centuin- A.D. ; it is, on the otlier hand, ver}’’ common in 
the inscriptions of Southern India. If, further, we may think that 
the 24 variant fonns of Visnu, to 'whicli the Nmimha-«iwr/f on the 
Sundarban Plate belongs, have their origin in the Jain convention 
of the 24 Tlrthaiikaras, Dominanapala may possibly be taken to 
have connections w'ith tire Kanarese country' which was the region 
principal!}' infiuenced b>’ Jainism. 

Dommanapala was a parama-mdhesvara, and is said to have 
been meditating on his father whose name cannot be read with 


' Not noticed by Dr. Sea. 

* Not bkagavan as read by Dr. Sen. 

® Sewell, Hist. Ins. S. Ind., pp. 93, 112, 139, 147, 157, 164, 399. 

' Ibid., p. 400. 

* Reu, History oj tJie Rashtrak&as, p. 78. Cf. also the name Khonmdna iu the 
Guhila dynasty. 

® The name Domaua (evidently tlie same as Dommaiia) is also found iu Bengal. 
According to the Candraprabhd (p. 19) of Bharat Mallik, Doinanadasa was an 
ancestor of the Knlina Dasas of the Vaidya caste of Bengd. The name possibly 
suggests that a section at least of the Bengal Vaidyas originally came from 
Southern India. JSee Banglya-Sahitya-Pari^at-Pairikd, 1340 B.S., p. 164. 
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certainty, as the second letter of it has peeled off.* This father of 
Domraanapala has been called a mahainandalika, which, as title of 
a feudatory chief, is so common in mediaeval inscriptions. See 
Bhandarkar's List, No. 296 ; also Nos. 208, 1254, and 1555. 

Dommanapala is said to have been a mahdsdmantddhipati- 
mahSrdjddhirdja. Similar titles assumed by feudatory chiefs are 
known from a number of inscriptions. Thus, in the Khalimpur 
grant of Dharmapala {ibid.. No. 1610) a subordinate chief named 
Narayanavarman has been called mahdsdntddhipati, and in the 
Kamauli grant {ibid., No. 1636) Vaidyadeva, feudatory of Kumara- 
pala, has the title -mahdrdjddhirdja. Mahdsdmantddhipati is the 
title of feudatory cliiefs also in other inscriptions, e.g. in Nos. 1086 
and 1580 ; the title mahdrdjddhirdja is used bj' subordinate rulers 
in Nos. 65, 66, 74, and 77. We must also notice that Samgramagupta 
and Rajadityagupta are called parania-bhaUdraka-mahdrdjddhirdja- 
parameivara-mahdmdndalika in No. 1555, that Sulki Ranastarabha is 
called maJidsdinantddhipati in No. 1697 and 7 nahdrdjddhirdja-para- 
meivara-rdnaka in No. 1694, and that, in No. 317, Paramara 
Dharavarsa has been called nuihdrdjddhirdja-inahdmandalesvara. 
These are only some of the examples. 

Dommanapala is also called vipaksa-sdviania (i.e, one who made 
his neighbouring chiefs helpless) and bhagavan-N drdyana-nirdroha- 
dhavala (i.e. one who has become purified by his being well-disposed 
towards lord Narayanaj. These two passages seem to suggest that 
the chief, who was a staunch devotee of Mahesvara (6iva), was not 
disrespectful to Narayana (Visnu) as 6aiva kings generally were in 
his age. They may further suggest that, though he crushed his 
rival chief (or chiefs), Dommanapala paid homage to the Narayana- 
vigraha belonging to that chief.* In this connection we may refer 
to the raid of Kanci by Calulcya Vikramaditya II as described in 
the Vakkaleri grant (S. Ind. Ins., Vol. I, p. 146). The Calukya 
King defeated the Pailavas and entered Kanci, but did not destroy 
the city. He is then said to have acquired great merit by granting 


* May the uaiae be restored to Srtaga *] sapala (i.e. protector of one’s seat in 
the sovereignty) ? If the first letter be a mistake for «r, the name may possibly 
be Nr^msapala. 

* May Bhagavan-N drayana also have a secondary significance to imply 
Laksmanasena (presumably Dommanapala's overlord), who has been called K^mdpSla- 
Narayai^ in the tenth verse of the Madhainagai grant (/«s. Beng., Ill, p- rr?)' 
The Gobindapur grant of Laksmapasena (Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1687) c^s him 
devout worshipper of Narasimha, which form of Vi§nu was possibly most favourite 
to him. Is the Narasirpha-wSri* on the Sundarban Plate in any way connected 
with Dommanapala's overlord ? Was his nirdroha to Narayana due to his over- 
lord’s being a staunch Vaisnava ? 
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heaps of gold to the temple of Rajasimhesvara and to other temples 
(see Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, part ii, p. 190). 

Dommanapala, who has been called rnahasdmantMhifcih, has 
also the epithet sdmantaraja. In this connection we shonld note 
that the rulers, Satrasyahgha and Gajasimha, have been called both 
mahdrdjadhirdja and makdrS.ja in inscriptions (Bhandarkar's List, 
Nos. 968 and 977), A chief named Bhivasiinha has been called 
maharaja and rdjardjesvara-mahdrdjddhiraja at the same time 
{ibid., No. 1058). 

The next important passage is Ayodhyd-vinihsrta-Pdl-dnvaya. 
W’e have seen that there are reasons to believe ^at the dynasty 
to which Dommanapala belonged was of South Indian origin. If, 
then, this Pdldnvaya refers to his own family, Ayodhya should be 
sought for in the Deccan. That some southern towns were named 
after famous North Indian cities is evidenced by the existence of 
Madura ( = Mathura} and Pataliputtiram (=Pataliputra) in the 
South. The existence of an Ayodhya in the Deccan is rendered 
possible by the existence of a dynasty of the Iksvakus in the Madras 
Presidency {Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, pp. iff.). 

It may also be suggested that tliis Pdldnvaya does not 
signify the fainil}' of Dommanapala himself. In. that case it should 
refer to the hou.se of the famous Pala kings of Bengal and Magadha. 
According to the Kaniauli grant of Vaid}’adeva (12th century) the 
Palas belonged to the Surya-i'ffwsa. Cf. : 

Etasya daksina-drio ‘ varnie mihirasya jdtavdn purvam i 
Vigrahapdla-nrpatih sarvvdkdrarddhi-samsiddhah || 

Gaudalekhamdld, p. 128. 

Soddhala, a Gujrat-poet of the iith century A.D., seems also to 
speak of Dharmapala, in his UdayasundarTkatha, as belonging to 
the Mandhatrvarasa {Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, p. 480). 

At the time of our record (6aka iii8=A.D. 1196), therefore, the 
dynasty of Dharmapala may have well been thought of to be come 
from Ayodhya, the traditional home of the Surya-Vamsi kings. 
Thus, it ^vould seem that this Ayodhyd-vinihsHa-Pdl-anvaya has 
been mentioned as a contrast to Dommanapala’s owm family which 
was possibh’ ddksindtya-vinihsrta. 

The last point that we are going to note is that Dvarahataka 
in the division called Purvvakhatika has been called Dommanapala’s 


' Did the line of Dharmapala come from the South ? The southern SQrya- 
^•amsa (daksinairSo vamte Tnihhasya) may refer to the dynastj’ of the Iksvakus of 
the Madras Presidency or to any other dynasty claiming descent from the SHrya- 
vainia. For a southern solar dynasty, see Ind. Hist. Quart.. IX, p. 4S5. 
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own mukti-bhumi. Does it mean that the chief was granting a 
village when he was on the death-bed ? 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


THE WORD ‘ UPATALPA ’ 

The word ‘ upaialpa ’ in the Giniar rock inscription of 
Rudradaman has been variously interpreted by Indian and European 
Orientalists. ' Dr. Bhag^vanlal means by it “pieces of the neighbour- 
ing ground ”. Prof. Buhler interprets it as “ pinnacles of temples 
and Dr. Kielhorn supposes that the w'ords are identical 

with smrf in Raghu XVI ( mean- 
ing “a room on the top of a house’’ or “upper storey’’. 
The last being the interpretation, now generally believed in, 
Mr. D. B. Diskalkar translates accordingly the words firfuftjiiT- 

as “ hill-tops, trees, banks, turrets, upper 
stories, gates, and raised places of .shelter 

But that none of these scholars has arrived at the right meaning 
of will be clear, if we refer to description of yfd^w, 

the capital of Dusyanta. in the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata.' 
Its first two verses read as follows : — 

yfd^isT ?riTurg! i 

cd "5^ ftPrftleTRT j| 






Here the context in which has been used requires that it 

should be like cni, etc., a means of defending the city. 

It cannot obviously be a mere ‘ piece of neighbouring ground or 
‘ a room on the top of a house or ' the pinnacle of a teniple 

tra? means a tower. Should not therefore the addition of the 
prefix ^ to the word be given the meaning of a small tow’er 

or turret of some sort ? This would certainly be the sense con- 
veyed, if -dMd-iiVi instead of be the right word in the 

following verse of the Samarahgana-sutradhdra.^ 


’ Southern Recension edited by Mr. P. P. S. Sastri, Vol. I, Part I, p. 539* 
* p. go (Gaekwad's Oriental Series). 
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trTltl*7'63t’Tl<r*fRT ! 


? •jtt) rfti limr: h 


the emendation suggested by the editor does not seem good. 
The manuscripts on which the edition has been based are admittedlv 
‘ full of errors, and not ^’ery legible Hence it is quite possible 
that might be a misreading for tthtitt. The prefix ^ is 

common to both, *?!n can be read easily as w, and ^i might have 
been misread for e on account of the iilegibilit}' and incorrect 
nature of the manuscripts. Further the sense given by the Samarah- 
gana sutradhara suits admirably the context of both the 
Mahabharata and the Girnar inscription. It may therefore be 
accepted as the exact significance of the term ■EVHEir unless some 
strong reasons be advanced to tlie contrar}'. 


Dashar.itha Sharma. 


THE MAUKHARIS WERE NOT MALAVAS 

In a note in lad. Cult., I, p. 29S, my friend Mr. Niharranjan 
Ray has said that the Savitri-Satyavana story of the M nMblidratii 
' seems to suggest that the Maukharis belonged to the tribal stock 
known as the hlalavas ’. 

Mr. Ray has rightly pointed out that, according to the Haraha 
(misprinted Harata) inscription, the Maukharis claimed descent from 
As\'apati (father of Savitri), who obtained through his wife a hundred 
sons from Vaivasvata (i.e. Yania). There is however no evidence 
to show that King Asvapati described as King of the country of the 
Madras belonged to the Malava tribe. As I am going to show, he 
certainly belonged to a family quite different from that of the 
Mala^■as. 

According to the Mahabharata, the name of the wife of Asvapati 
and mother of Savitri was Slalavi, which clearly points to the fact 
that King Asvapati married a girl belonging to the Malava tribe, but 
did not himself belong to it. That Malavi, wife of Asvapati, was a 
girl belonging to the tribe of the Malavas is also proved from the 
tloka quoted from the Mahabharata by Mr. Ray (p. 299) : 

Pitu4=ca te putra-satam bhavitS, tava matarii 
Mdlavydm Mdlavdndm sasvatah putra-pautrinah 1 1 

My friend however seems to have missed the importance of 
the passage Mdlavydm Mdlavdndni which means ‘in Malavi who 
belongs to the Malava family or tribe ’. There is therefore no 
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direct genealogical connection between the ilaukharis and the 
Malavas. M^ava is possibly derived from the Dravidian word 
malai (hill) and meant originally a Dravidian hiD tribe. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


A NOTE ON THE TERM ‘ ANTARANGA ’ 

The tenn ' Antarahga ’ probably occurs first in point of time 
in the Dasakiimara-carita of Dandin, and in the Ghigrahati copper- 
plate inscription of Sainacaradeva of Bengal, both dating from the 
sixth century A.D. While editing the latter, the late M.r. Pargiter 
translated tlxe term as ‘privy minister' (J.A.S.B., 1911. p. 485), 
but the late R. D, Banerji had occasion to point out that ‘Anta- 
ranga in one case at least has been used as a title of a Royal 
Physician and for this he referred to the Cakradatta (of Cakrapani- 
Datta), (edited by Yasodanandan Sark^r, Calcutta, B.S. 1302) 
(J.A.S.B., 1914, p- 427). But this interpretation of tlie term, 
although brought to the notice of Prof. Radhd Govinda Basak, 
was curtly rejected by him, while editing the Beldvo copper-plate 
grant of Bhojavarman, where it reappears in the prose portion, — in 
view of the expression, ' Antarangesu rdjj'a-bharam sainarpya in 
theDasakumdra-carita. He preferred to put it as ' priv}’’ councillor ’, 
and elsewhere as ‘ member of the inner council ’ (Ep. Ind., XII, 
p. 43 and footnote i ; Shhitya, 1319 B.S., p. 395 ; History of North- 
Eastern India, circa 320-760 A.D., London, 1934, p. 192). The 
inscription of Samacdradeva was re-edited by Mr. (now Dr.) N. K. 
Bhattasali, who rendered the term into English as ‘ (one) of the 
intimate class of servants (of his Majesty) ’ (Ep. Ind., XVHI, p. 78), 
but what such a rendering of a tenn, that is employed for a distinct 
royal functionary, may possibl}' signify, is difficult to make out. 

' Antaranga ’ again finds place in the copper-plate grants ol 
the Senas of Bengal, including the BaiTackpur inscription, of 
Vijayasena (Ep. Ind., XV, p. 283), and the Saktipur inscription of 
Laksmanasena (Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 217), but is, curiously enough, 
omitted in all the three inscriptions of the sons of Laksmanasena, 
that have hitherto been brought to light {J.A.S.B., 1896, Part I, 
p. 13 ; Ind. Hist. Quarterly, 1926, p. 84 ; J.A.S.B., 1914, p. 103). 
The term is all the more conspicuous by its absence in the copper- 
plate inscriptions of the Palas of Bernal, for we know definitely 
from the Cakradatta of Cakrapani-Datta (nth century) that his 
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elder brother Bhanu bore the title of Antaranga. ^ivadisa-Sena, 
the commentator of the Cakradatta, and who belonged to the 
15th century, explains the term with reference to Bhanu in a general 
way as. ‘ vidyd-kula-sampanno hi bhisag= antaranga ity=ucyate 
that is, ‘ a learned physician of good famil}' is called an Antaranga ' 
(Cakradatta, ed. Kdlisa Candra Sena, 1289 B.S., comm, on the 
first of the two stanzas in the colophon of the w'ork). Still later, 
in the i8th century, the u’ord is stiU more generalized, and treated 
in the sense of any and every" physician, or the physician in general. 
Thus Radhi Mohana Thakura (i8th century), the compiler of the 
Vaisnava antholog)-, ‘ Padamrta-Samudra ', in his commentary" on 
the 'nth verse fpada) of the book says, ' Vaidyaka-sastrslnusarena 
tadssAntarahga-jana-prdpita-parama-daha-hara-vi^esa padnrini- 
spars^dina . . . ’ etc. 

But 5 ivadisa-Sena, while speaking of his own father, Anauta- 
Sena, reports that he got the rare title of Antaranga (Aiitarahga- 
padavim duravapam) and an umbrella of unique workmanship from 
Barbek Shah, the lord of Gauda, This tends to show that it was 
a title given but by a king to a learned physician (of good family). 
An Antaranga might not necessaril}' be a Royal Physician or Court 
Physician, for there is in the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad a MS. of a 
medical work, entitled Ratnamaiadhyaya, the author of w'hich, as 
stated in the colophon, was a Xardyana, who is styled as both an 
' Antaranga ' and a ' Raja-Vaidya ' or Court Physician (Sahitya 
Parisad Patriki, 1320 B.S., pp. 67-68). The identification of this 
Xarayana with Narayana, the father of Narahari Sarkira of 6ri- 
khanda (one of the reputed follov\ers of Caitanya), as proposed, may 
or may not be correct, but the difference between a Royal or Court 
Physician and an Antaranga is clearl\' brought home by this 
example. The terms Bhisak and Antaranga are also found side by 
side in the Sabda-pradipa of Sures^'aru, -who describes himself as 
both a Bhisak and an Antaranga of Bhimapala of Bengal (Sri- 
Bhimapila-nrpater-Bhisag=Antarahga— Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 
:n the India Office Library, by Julius Eggeling, 1896, Part V, Mo. 2739, 
p. 975). Bhisak, in this case also, seems to be a Court Physician, 
as against an ordinary phy.sician. and we know" from the inscriptions 
of the Galiadavala kings of Kanauj that the Bhisak is one of the 
officials, who were addressed to abide hv their grants of lands (cf., 
for instance, J.A.S.B., 1S73, p. 335 ; Ind. Ant., XV, p. ii ; Ep. Ind., 
XVIII, p. 221 and p. 226}. 

In the inscription of Samacarad§va, the w"ord Antaranga is 
follow'ed by the word ' Uparika and in aU other cases where 
Antaranga has been used, it is invariably follow"ed by the word 
‘ Brhad-Uparika In the inscriptions of the Palas of Bengal, 
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Brliad-Upaiika is an expression whicli, wherever it occurs, is 
invariably preceded by the expression ‘ Rajastli^nh'-a and both 
Rajasthaniya and Antarahga are never' used together in one and 
the same inscription, so that it tempts the suggestion that 
Rajasthaniya and Antarahga nray be to some extent at least ana- 
logcjus. Rajasthaniya may mean eitlier {a) an officer entrusted 
with viceregal duties, or (6) an officer appertaining to tire residence 
or palace {sth^na) of the king, i.e. the superintendent of the Idng's 
harem. In the latter sense, it would correspond to the ' Antah- 
pnrika ' of the inscriptions of the Gahadavala kings of Kanauj 
(op. cit.), and ‘ Mahallaka ' of the Nowgong (x4.ssam) copper-plate 
grant of Balavannan (Sahitya Parisad Patrika, 1317 B.S., p, 120). 
In the Arthasastra of Kautilya, the 'superintendent of the harem' 
is called ‘ Antar-variisika ’ (Tr. Sliainasastry, ist ed., p. 307). Might 
Aritarauga originally denote the title of a physician, who was also the 
superintendent of the king’s palace or harem ? The ph5'sician as 
the superintendent of the culinary department of the king (rasavaty 
=ldhikari) is a much too known fact, and from the Naisadhiya of 
Sriharsa we learn that the (royal) phj’-sician and the (prime) minister 
were the two persons whose access to the harem of the king's 
daughter was not impeded (IV, 116). One enjoying this privilege 
could easily act as the superintendent of the king’s palace, and 
reading the iirscription of Samaedradeva and the Basakmnara-carita 
of Dandin without any predilection, there is nothing that may 
possibly stand in the way of accepting tliis implication of the term. 
Later on, as we find in the case of ^ivadasa-Sena's father, it became 
the title of a learned physician, and a mere title only, without 
having had any connection with the palace of the king. At last, 
as is testified to by Radlid Mohana 'Tlidkura, it denoted a member 
of the physician class in general. 

Nalini Nath Das Gupta. 


BUDDHIST PARAMITA 

Parami ’ is the same term as Paramita, and both occur side by 
side in Dhammapala’s commentary on the Cariyapitaka.^ So far 
as later Buddhist literature goes, the bulk of Pali works shows 


j Parami or Paramita means ‘ perfection ' completeness ’ or ‘ hifiiest state 
■ Cariyapitakatthakatha, Ceylonese ed., p. 7 : Buddhagunanaih hetubhuta 
Buddhakaiakadhamma paraniiyo . . . paramita paripacita. 
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predilection for paraml, and that of Sanskrit works for pdramitd. 
In the Pali canonical texts, however, pdra^ni is the only form met 
with. In the Nidhikanda-sutta we have savaka-pdrmii, tiie perfec- 
tion of discipleship which is no other than the fruition stage of 
arhatship, the ripeness of saintsliip which is the ideal before a 
Buddliist learner or aspirant. In the Buddhavarhsa, on the other 
hand, the term par ami is employed as a sjmonym of Bnidhakard- 
dhainmd, the virtues or qualities which tend towards making a 
Buddha, i.e. maturing the life of a Bodhisattva for the attaimnent 
of Buddhahood in his last birth. Precisely in this sense Dhamma- 
paia uses the term Buddhakdraka. dhammd and quotes a passage of 
canonical authority with bearing on the point. The passage cannot 
be traced in the Pali Text Society’s edition of the Tipitaka. Even 
if its antiquity be doubted on this ground (which is not very reason- 
able), there is the text of the Buddhavarhsa to show that, at least as 
far back as the 2nd century B.C., pdrami was treated as another 
term for Biiddhcikard or Buddhakdraka dhamind. It goes also to 
show that already in that time the Pdraims were counted as ten in. 
Theravada Buddhism,' while the prose passage quoted by Dhainma- 
pala clearly speaks of dasa-Buddhakdrakd dhammd. 

The quotations from the Cariyapitaka, in the Jataka-nidana- 
kathfi and the Cariyapitaka commentary, presuppose a Canonical 
text compared with which the P.T.S. edition appears to be incom- 
plete. These quotations fully attest that ten were the Pdra:mls 
recognized in Theravada Buddhism when the Cariyapitaka was 
compiled and taken into the corpus of the Pali Canon along with 
and as an adjunct to the Buddhavaiiisa. Thus any surmise or 
conclusion drawn on the basis of the incomplete text of the Cariya- 
pitaka regarding the number of Pdramis is apt to be misleading. 

These considerations ma}’ warrant the statement that when 
the conception of Pdramitd developed in Buddhalog}^ the Theravada 
school counted the Paramis as ten, while in the Sanskrit works 
belonging mostly to the Sarvastivada school, the Pdramis arc counted 
as six. 

The ten Paramis, as enumerated in Theravada are : dana 
(alms-giving), sila (morality), nekkhamma (renunciation), paniia 
(wisdom), virij’a (energy), khanti (forbearance), sacca (truth), 
adhittbana (resolution), metta (friendliness), and upekkha (indif- 
ference). Each of them is practised in three degrees of intensity. 
And the six Paramitas, as recognized in Buddhist Sanskrit tradition, 
are ; dana, sila, khanti, vir3'a, dh^’ana, and prajna. In order to get 


' This is clearly implied in counting metta as the 9th paraml (na\-amam metta* 
paramirii) and closing the enumeration with ufekkha occurring after metta. 
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ten paramitas, the following four are to be added, viz. upaya, 
praiiidhana, bala, and jnana. A Bodhisattva who has conceived an 
inspiration to become a BuddJia, advances in birth after birth, to 
higher and higher sanctity, in the practice of the ten perfections 
until at last he is born as the Buddha preaching the Baw and passing 
away into the everlasting stillness of Nirvana, as we find in the 
Jatakas. An exactly accomplished Buddha should acquire ail these 
paramitas. Each of these paramitas may be sub-divided into (i) 
the ordinary, (2) the inferior, and (3) the unlimited perfection of the 
virtue. Childers is right in agreement with Clough in saying that 
danapai'amita expresses the duty in general terms and signifies acts 
of charity or malHng offerings without any reference to their nature 
or value {vide Childers’ Diet,, p. 335). A Bodhisattva after having 
exercised the ten paramitas in all the three degrees of their intensity 
in anterior births was destined to become an omniscient Buddha. 
Thus we see that the attainment of Buddhahood is the consequence 
of tlie vast accrmiulation of merit in course of the exercise of the 
paramitas in previous births. In order to attain Bodhi or enlighten- 
ment a Bodhisattva had to fulfil the ten paramitas. He had to 
undergo several births to fulfil each paramita. In the Jataka- 
nidanakatha we read that these ten paramitas are the Buddhakara- 
kadhamma, i.e. the precepts which malce one Buddha. The great 
^akya prince Siddhartha before attaining Bodhi found these para- 
mitas out to be the only means of attaining Buddhahood. All the 
previous Buddhas also had to fulfil them in order to attain Buddha- 
hood. Siddhartha performed these paramitas. Bodhisattva 
Sumedha fidfiUed dana paramita by giving in charity all the 
worldly things and his own hfe ; he fnJfiUed sila paramita by observ- 
ing precepts and without taldng the least care for his own life ; he 
fulfilled nekkhamma paramita b}'’ renouncing household life like a 
prisoner always anxious to be released from the prison ; he fulfilled 
panna paramita by learning whatever he could learn from any- 
body ; he fulfilled \’iriya paramita by behaving like a hon, the king 
of beasts, in all his departments ; he fulfilled khanti paramita by 
forbearing all the vicissitudes of life most patiently like the earth ; 
he fulfilled sacca paramita by not telhng lies for fear of pimishment 
or for temptation or even for the falling of thunder on his head ; 
he fulfilled adhitthana paramita by steadfastly adhering to his 
endeavour to become a Buddha like a mountain unmoved by storm 
coming from, all directions ; he fulfilled metta paramita by cherishing 
love and friendliness towards his friends and foes alike like water 
cooling both the virtuous and the sinner ; he fulfilled upekkha 
paramita by being indifferent to happiness and suffering like the 
earth (cf. Jataka-nidanakatha, Vol. I). 
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A Buddiia is called Dhammakaya because lie is the embodi- 
ment of these ten paramitas. Dr. Barnett points out that dana 
paramita is not an actual deli^'erance of the world from poverty 
but an intention for such deliverance ; it is a gi'ace of the spirit. 
Thus purity of the will is the greatest of all virtues, and the founda- 
tion of all. He further points out that sHa paramita consists essen- 
tially in the will to hurt no livir^ creature {vide the Path of Tight, 
Wisdom of the East Series, p. 98). 

As for examples of dana paramita, we may refer to the following 
in the Cari3-apitaka ; — ^.\katticariyam (Akitti Jataka, Jataka, 
Vol. IV), Sanldiacari3-am (Sahkhapala Jataka, Jataka, Vol. V), 
Karudhammacariyam (Kurudhamma Jataka, Jataka. Vol. II}, 
Mahasudassanacarb'am (Mahasudassana Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I), 
hrahago^'indacari3-am (Mahagovinda Suttanta, Digha Nikaya, Vol. 
Ill, Nimirajacarh-am (Nimi Jataka, Jataka, Vol. VI), Candakumara- 
cai'iyaiii (Khandahala Jataka, Jataka, Vol. VI), Sivirajacariyam 
(Sivi Jataka, Jataka, Vol. IV), Vessantaracari5’’aih (Vessantara 
Jataka, Jataka, I’ol. VI), and Sasapauditacari3'am (Sasa Jataka, 
Jataka, Vol. HI). The following are the instances of sila paramita 
mentioned in the Cariyapitaka : — 

Silavanagacartyaih (Silavanaga Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I), 
Bhuridattacarh’am {Bhuridatta Jataka, Jataka, Vol. IV), Cam- 
pey3-anagacari3mrii (Campe3wa Jataka, Jataka, Vol. IV), Chla- 
bod'hicarkmm {CuUabodhi Jataka, Jataka, Vol. IV), Mahiriisaraj a- 
cariyaih (iilahisa Jataka, Jataka, Vol. II), Rururajacariyam (Ruru 
Jataka, Jataka, Vol. IV), Matangacai'omrii (Matahga Jataka, Jataka, 
\'ol. IV), Dhammadhainmadevaputtacariyam (Dhamma Jatalca, 
Jataka, Vol. IV), Ja3mddisacari3^arii (Jayaddisa Jataka, Jataka, 
\'ol. V), and Sahldaapalacari3-am (Sahkhapdla Jataka, Jataka, 
Ydl. V). 

The examples of Nekkhamma paramita can be found in the 
Vudhanja3'acari3'ara {Juvan}a3'a Jataka, Jataka, Vol. IV), Sonianas- 
sacariyam {Somanassa Jataka, Jataka, Vol. IV), A3^ogbacariyam. 
(A3mgha Jataka, Jataka, Vol. IV), Bhisacariyarh (Bhisa Jataka, 
Jataka, Vol. IV), Sonapanditacariyaih {Sonananda Jataka, Jatal'ia, 
\'oI. V). In the Cari3'apitaka only one instance of adhitthana para- 
mita is traceable in the Temiyacariyaih which corresponds to the 
Temiya Jataka (jataka, VI) which is also known as the Mugapakkha 
Jataka found in the Jataka, Vol. II. As for examples of sacca 
paramita, we ma3' cite the following ; — 

Kapirajacariyam (Kapi Jataka, Jataka, Vol. II), Sacca- 
savha3'apauditacari3’am (Saccamkira Jdtaka, Jataka, Vol. I), Vatta- 
potakacarnmm (Vatta Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I), Maccharajacaiiyam 
(JIaccha Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I), Kanhadipayanacariyam (Kanhadi- 
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payana Jataka, Jataka, Vol. Ill), and Sutasom.acan3’’am (Maha- 
sutasoma Jataka, Jataka, Vol. V). Mahalomahaihsacariyarh of the 
Cariyapitaka which corresponds to the homahamsa Jataka in 
Jataka, Vol. I, is the only instance of Upekkha paramita. Suvanna- 
samacariyam (Sama Jataka, Jataka, Vol. VI) and Ekarajacariyath 
(Ekaraja Jataka, Jataka, Vol. Ill) are the instances of Metta pata- 
mita as found in the Cariyapitaka. The Carij'-apitaka is the only 
work of the Pali Canon in which a brief and s\’stematic account of 
Buddhist paramita is given, although references are found scattered 
here and there in the Pali Nika3'as. 

The Maha^'ana Buddhist texts are replete with information 
regarding the fulfilment of paramitas by the Bodhisattva. In the 
Sraddhotpadasutra Asvaghosa points out that the Bodhisattvas 
know that the nature of the dliamia is the perfection of spotless 
charit}^ and they being free from covetousness, practise dana para- 
mita. 'I'hey know that the nature of the dharma being free from the 
influence of five sensual pleasures and being free from immorality 
is the perfection of stainless morality, and they being far above all 
these vices, practise sila paramita. They know that the nature of 
the diiarma is the perfection of stainless patience, and thej^ being 
free from malice, practise khanti paramita. They know that the 
nature of the dharma is the perfection of pure energy, they being 
free from indolence, practise viriya paramita. Ther'^ know that the 
nature of the dharma having nothing to do with disturbance and 
confusion is the perfection of pure tranquillization, tliey practise 
dhyana paramita. They Imow that the nature of the dharma is the 
perfection of pure wisdom, they being free from darkness of ignor- 
ance, practise piajfia paramita (cf. The Awakening of Faith in the 
Mahayana by Suzuki, pp. 122-123 ; vide also outlines of Mahaj’ana 
Buddhism b3" Suzuki, p. 69). 

Thus we see that the paramitas ai‘e the excellences of a Bodhi- 
sattva who never gets tired of practising the ten virtues of perfec- 
tion. A Bodhisattva in order to obtain Bodhi or enlightenment 
has to fulfil ten paramis (paramitas). The Jatakamala,’ the Maha- 
vastu,* and the Avadanakalpalata ® contain instances of paramitas, 
The idea of paramita is similar according to Northern and Southern 
Schools of Buddhism with slight variations as noticed above. 

We may agree with Dr. Barua in thinking that the Paramita 
doctrine had its root in the age-old Indian conception of faith 


_ * It contains 35 birth-stories, tea of which ha^’e the same titles as those of the 
Cariyapitaka tales. 

* e.g. Vanara Jataka and Mahagovindacariyam. 

® e.g. Stories of Sivi, Sasa, Matsya, Vattapotaka. Ruru, and Sutasoma. 
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(saddha),particulariy as developed in a Sutta of the Majjhima-nikaya 
and that, as it is, its main importance lies in its bearing on the 
problem of evolution of personahty, whether of the Buddha type, or 
of the Savaka, or of the Paccekabuddha.^ The Pali book of Apadana 
contains copious illustrations of how the Savaka-pdraml was attained 
b}- a large number of men and women as the ripe result of their age- 
long efforts. In heightening the importance of the moral excellence 
of Buddhist personalities, the doctrine had necessarily to lay stress 
on the prolonged character of strimngs, and in doing so, it destroyed 
the belief in the immediate prospects held out by Gotama and trans- 
ferred the possibility of final fruition to an indefinitely long date.* 

B. C. Law. 


A GOLD COIN OF BUDHAGUPTA 

From the Eran Pillar (G.E., 165).* the Sarnath image (G.E., 
157),* and the Damodarpur copperplate* inscriptions we come to 
know that Budhagupta (of whose relationship with the Imperial 
Gupta line we know next to nothing) was not really a local ruler, 
as Sir. Allan thinks, but au imperial sovereign holding undisputed 
sway over the whole of the empire of Skandagupta from Malwa 
to Bengal (cf. his epithet avantpati on his silver coins), His numis- 
matic position, how'ever, is mysteriously obscure, and the only coins 
known to him are his silver issues in imitation of those of Kumara- 
gupta I and Skandagupta. No gold coins of him had been known 
to the numismatists up to now, and it has been a mystery why 
Budhagupta, of whose imperial position there is no doubt, issued 
no gold coins. 

' Mr. Allan in his Catalogue of Gupta coins « illustrates a gold 
coin of one Pnragupta {?). It is of the ‘ Archer ’ tj'pe and closely 
resembles the heavier issues of Skandagitpta and has the legend 
on the reverse, 


» B. il. Barua’s • Faith in Buddhism ’ (Law’s Buddhistic Studies, pp. iZgS.) 
and ‘ Mahavana in the Making ’ (Proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference). 

- Barua's ‘.Mahayana in the Making’ (Proceedings of the Second Oriental 
Conference). 

* Fleet, C./. 7 ., Vol. Ill, .^0. 19. 

‘ .- 1 . 5 . 7 ., A.R., 1914-15. PP- 124-125. 

“ Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 134c and 137. 

® Allan, Caialo^ue of the Indian coins of the Gupta dynasty in the British Museum, 
London, PI. XXI, Xo. 23. 
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Oby. — King nimbate standing i. as on the preceding Archer 
type, bolding bow in 1 . hand and arrow in r. hand. 

Garucla standard on 1. Beneath 1. arm the legend 

Rev. — ’Goddess (Lakshmi) nimbate seated facing on lotus, 
holding lotus in 1. hand and fillet in r. hand. Symbol on i. 
On r. the legend 

^ri Vikkramah. 

Now the legend on the obverse has been read as Pura by 
Mr. Allan, and he attributes the coin in question to Puragupta, 
who, according to the Bhitari copper seal of Kimiaragupta (II), 
was a son of Kumaragupta I by liis queen Anantadevi. But a care- 
ful examination, however, leads to a different reading of the obverse 
legend, however definitely sure Mr. Allan may be about his reading 
Pura. We reproduce here an enlarged photo of the coin in question. 
The first letter beneath the left arm of the king shows a square- 
shaped letter with the right vertical line extended downwards. 
Mr. Allan reads it as Pu. Pa in the Gupta alphabet is also a square- 
shaped letter, but without the horizontal top stroke, which though 
quite clear here, has been missed by Mr. Allan. We cannot explain 
away this horizontal top stroke as the usual crescent mark, as the 
latter is quite clear over this top stroke. This horizontal top stroke 
makes the letter Ba ; and with the vowel mark, u, in the downward 
projection of the right vertical line, the letter almost certainly reads 
Bu. For a comparison of this letter with another Bu in the Indor 
plate of Skandagupta we refer to Biihler’s Pateographical chart 
(Tafel, IV, No. 29 , VII). In the second letter again Mr. Allan misses 
the upward bend of the vertical line, which, though the letter is 
a bit indistinct, we can imagine to be joining the apex of the vertical 
line. Any way the letter is certainly not ra. It may be either sha 
or dha. Sha after Bu is meaningless, and the revised reading would 
apparently lead to Bu[dha] instead of Pura, the coin having been 
issued by Budhagupta, of whose imperial position the inscriptions 
speak so eloquently. That Budhagupta belonged to the imperial 
Gupta line may easily be inferred, and it is no wonder that he 
assumed the lofty title of Vikramaditya (the reverse legend on tins 
coin) like his great predecessors, Chandxagupta II and Skandagupta. 

Sarasi Kumar Saraswati. 
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THE CORRECT INTERPRETATION OF THE INTER- 
CALARY MONTH IN THE GRANT OF SARVANATHA 

In ordinary usage, when there occur two new moons in a solar 
month, the intercalated lunar month receives its name from the 
succeeding natural month (lunar) ; for example, when there is an 
intercalated month between natural Asadha and natural ^ravana, 
it is named after the latter as intercalary ^ravana. But there was 
also an older practice as stated in the Brahma-Siddhanta, which 
says that the intercalated month is the second of the two nija or 
natural and adkika or intercalary. ‘ A verse that is given by Bapu 
Deva Shastri, in his edition of the Siddhdnta-siromani of Bhaskara- 
charya, p. 49 note, as belonging to the Brahma-Siddhanta, indicates 
a more ancient custom accordii^ to which the first (bright) and the 
second (dark) fortnights would belong to the natural month ; and the 
third (bright) and the fourth (dark), to the intercalated mouth. 
The veme runs — IMeshadi-sthe Savitari yo yo masah prapur\mte 
chandrah Chaitvadyah sa ine3’ah purti-dvitve=dhimaso=nt3’ah, 
— “ whatever lunar month is completed when the sun is standing in 
Aries and the following (signs), that month is to be known as Chaitra, 
etc. ; when there are two completions (there is) an intercalated 
month (and it is) the latter (of the two) According to this 
ancient custom, the intercalated month receives its name from the 
preceding natural month. Thus in the example_cited above tiie 
intercalary month is to be named intercalated Asadha, and not 
intercalated Sravana as according to ordinap' usage. 

The Sohaval Plates of the ilaharaja Sarvauatha issued from 
Uccakalpa (No. 1196 of Bhandarkar's List of Northern Inscriptions) 
is dated ‘ Samvatsara-sate ekanavatj'-ullare dvir-Asadha masa- 
divase dasame Assmning the inscriptions of these Uchchakalpa 
kings to be dated in Fleet's epoch of the Gupta era (A.D. 319), 
both Ojha and Haider took the date of the Sohaval Plates of Sam. 
191 to be equivalent to A.D. 510. But Prof. Bhandarkar S3.ys that 
there was no intercalaiy' Asadha in A.D. 510 and therefore along 
wnth Fleet and Kielhorn he intends to take these dates in tire 
Kalachuri era. In doing so he had to assume that ekona-navaty- 
tittare is intended for eka-navaty-uttare. Mr. K. N. Dikshit in his 
Navagrama Grant of the Maharaja Hastin, dated G.E. 198 {Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XXI, pp. 126S.), shows that admitting the inscriptions 
of the Uchchakalpa kings to be dated in the Kalachuri era King 
Sarvanatha has to be given a reign of at least 70 years — a highly 
improbable figure. Mr. Dikshit thus intends to take the date 


‘ Fleet, Vol. HI. Intro., p. 88 fu. 
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of the Sohaval Plates to be in the Gupta era and as equivalent 
to A.D. 510. But Mr, Dikshit wants to slur over the difficulty 
a^lready experienced by Prof. Bhandarkar in getting an intercalary 
Asadha in A.D. 510 by vaguely remarking that ‘it is very probable 
that the succeeding month of Sravana that has been actually shown 
as intercalary in the tables attached to Pillar’s Indian Chronology 
may have been antedated by a month, according to some Siddhdnta 
followed in this locality ; or what is more probable, the month inter- 
calated (which according to the rules of intercalations was ^ravana) 
must have received its name from the preceding month, a con- 
clusion to which the late Dr, Kielhorn was forced in the calculation 
of the dates of the Batul Plates of Samkshibha 

Now’, in the year A.D. 510 as shown in the Tables of Swami- 
kanni Pillai and others there is an intercalary month betw’een natural 
Asadha and natural 6ravaaa. This month is to be named inter- 
calai-y Sravana according to the usual practice, but dvir 
according to the ancient custom. In view of the rules of intercala- 
tion just described it will be seen clearly tliat the difficulties ex- 
perienced by Kielhorn, Bhandarkar, Dikshit, and others disappear 
and the same month w'hich is dvir-Asddha of one mode, is prathama 
^rdvana of the other mode, of calculation. 

Dhirendranath Mukerji. 


A FRAGMENTARY INSCRIPTION FROM KOSAM 

This inscription is found engraved on a slab of stone, about 45 
inches long, 15 inches broad, and 10 inches high. It was recovered 
from Kosam, the site of ancient Kau^rabi,^ by Mr. B. M. Vyas, 
Executive Officer of the Allahabad Municipal Board, and is now 
deposited in the Allahabad Municipal Museum. 

The inscriptiori is fragmentary, its upper portion only being 
available to us, and air indefinite number of lines has been broken 
away and lost at the bottom. Only tw’O lines are now existing, but 
excepting the three last letters, the second has entirely peeled off. 
Though the stone is roughly hewn, the existing letters are clearly 
indsed, their size varying from i to 2 inches. Pateographically the 
record may be ascribed approximately to the first century B.C,, 
and seems to be of the same age as (or slightly later than) the 
Pabbosa inscriptions of A^cffiasena, the maternal uncle of King 


^ JRAS., 1927. pp. 68911. 
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Bahasatimitra.^ We find in both cases that ga is round at the apex, 
that the legs of to. do not form an angle, that va is triangular in 
shape and that at the top of the letters find ceriphs at their 
primary stage. The language of the inscription is regular Prakrit, 
but the influence of Sanskrit is visible in the word rdjno (line i), 
and in the lingual in puiena (line 2). 

The importance of the inscription lies in the fact that it reveals 
to us the name of a new king, Varunamitra, who must have 
belonged to the d>mast>- of the Mitra kings, the names of whom we 
are acquainted with from coins, inscriptions, and seals.® 

Text 

Line i. Rajno Gotiputasa Yarunamitasa putasa rajiio Kohadi- 
(?)putasa 

Line 2 ' prrtena 

Translation 

Line I. Of King Koha<^puta the son of King 

Gotiputa Varunamita, 

Line 2 by the sou. 

Gotiputa is usirally rendered into Sanskrit as Gauptiputra,^ ‘ the 
son of a lady of the Gupta family ' ; but this is by no means certain, 
for goti may as well stand for other Sanskrit words, e.g. gotri. 
Koha(^, who seems to have been the queen of Varunamitra, has a 
strange name, but we have a similar name Kahoda or Kahola in 
the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, iii, 5. i. More probably she was ‘ a 
lady of the Kohala family ', Kohala according to one authority 
being a branch of the Visvamitra, and according to another, of the 
Sandilya gotra. 

For the estampage of the inscription as well as the permission 
to reproduce it, I am indebted to Mr. B. M. Vyas. 

Amalanakda Ghosh. 


^ Ep. hid., Vol. II, pp. 242ff. 

- Cunningham, Coinf of Ancient India, pp. 69, etc. ; Smith, Catalogue of Cains 
ifi the Indian Museum, Vol. 1 , pp. 146, 18411. ; Rapsoii, Indian Coins, p. I2 ; Arch. 
S’.trv. Ann. Rep., 1911-2. pp. 62 and 65 ; Jayaswal, JBORS., 1934. pp. 7fi. 

’ Luders' List, Nos. 94. 96, 156, 194, 271, 442, 663, 680, 681, 682, 687, 1088, 
and 92<7. 
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INDRAMITRA AND BRAHMAMITRA 

In a note on the above subject by Mr. Jyotish Chandra Ghatak, 
published in Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 506-7, the writer 
has sought to point out certain omissions and inaccuracies in the 
Political History of A ncient India, by Dr. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, 
as well as in Chapters XXI and XXVI of the Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. I, edited by Prof. Rapson. 

Mr. Ghatak’s first point is that, ‘ the original source to which 
Prof. Rapson and Dr. Raychaudhuri are indebted for the state- 
ment ' that the names of Brahmamitra and Indramitra are found 
engraved on two rail-pillars at Bodh-Gaya, ' has not been vouch- 
safed to us by any one of these scholars Mr. Gliatak rushed 
through three editions of Dr. Raj'chaudhuri’s Political History as well 
as two chapters of the Cambridge History, but apparently did not 
think it necessary to go through the bibliographical Hsts appended 
to these two works, and omitted to uieiition the fact tiiat one of 
the chapters of the Cambridge History referred to by him is from the 
pen of Sir John Marshall. In the bibhography to Chapter XXVI 
of the Cambridge History (Vol. I, p. 695) we find reference to Sir 
John Marshall's note in the Archeological Survey Report for 1907-8, 
p. 40, in which the above information occurs for the first time. In 
the bibliographical index to Dr. Raychaudhuri’s book (third edition, 
p. 442) we are referred to Sir John Marshall for pp. 270!, of the 
text, in which the statement in question is made. The historical 
contents of the rail-pillar inscriptions of Bodh-Gaya have been so 
well known to genuine students of ancient Indian History since 
the pubhcation of the notes of Sir John Marshall and of Bloch long 
before 1922 wben the Cambridge History was published, that even 
one of the editors of Indian Culture did not think it necessary to give 
full references to original sources while ‘ taking note of two kings, 
Kausikiputra Indragnimitra and Brahmamitra ’ on p. 143 of Cayd 
and Buddha-Gayd, Book I, published in 1931. 

Mr. Ghatak next remarks that it is ' possible nay ‘ ob\rious 
that Dr. Raychaudhuri has made his statement on the authority of 
Prof. Rapson 's account in the Cambridge History, and ' wonders 
why no reference to this publication at any rate was made by 
Dr. Raychaudhuri in any of the editions of this book that are now 
before us ’. In the first place, Dr. Raychaudhuri has made his 
statement, not on the authority of Prof. Rapson, but of Sir john 
Marshall as noted in the bibhographical index. Secondly, it is not 
true to say that he has made no reference to the Cambridge History 
in any of the editions of his book. He has mentioned the Cambridge 
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History in the preface to the first edition and in several places in the 
later editions. 

Mr. Ghatak’s third point is that Indragnimitra (and not Indi'a- 
mitra) is the correct name of the king mentioned on p. 270 of the 
Political History (third edition) , as he is mentioned under that name 
in the Coping-stone inscriptions, and that the existence of Brahma- 
mitra is doubtful inasmuch as he is not referred to in Luders' list. 
We ma3" tell him that Dr. Ra}-chaudliuri speaks of the raentiori of 
Indramitra on rail-pillars and coins (p. 270} and not on Coping- 
stone inscriptions. The name is clearly written as I(n)d(r)amit(r)a 
on coins (Cunningham, Coins 0/ Ancient India, p. 84). Sir John 
Marshall {Arch. Siirv. Rep., 1907-8, p. 40) refers to the narne on 
the pillar in question as Indramitra, and Dr. Raychaudlauri and 
apparently Prof. Rapson have followed him. Bloch's reading of 
the name on the pillar as Indragnimitra (A.S.I., A.R., 1908-9, 
p. 147) is at best doubtful. The record, as Bloch himself points 
out, is mutilated, and the only clear words are Ini . . .tra {I.H.Q., 
March. 1930, p. 7). Bloch based his reading on the analog^' of the 
Coping-stone inscriptions, but this of course is open to two objec- 
tions. For one thing, the word RCino indicative of royal rank is 
not legible in the Coping-.stone epigraphs. Secondlj-, analogies are 
very often deceptive. For instance, in the Sonpat Copper Seal 
we get the name Harsharar^/mna, but in the Apshad inscription 
the name of the same king is given as Harsliada.’fl, though both 
these records are almost contemporaneous. Supposing the portion 
deca was lost owing to the mutilation of the record, the natural 
inclination of scholars would have been to read Harshavardhana. 
Obviously, such a reconstruction would have been unfaithful. In 
an}- case, Prof. Rapson and Dr. Raychaudhuri camiot be said to 
have ‘ gone wrong ’ onh’ because the}' followed Sir J ohn Marshall 
in preference to Bloch in restoring the name of a king in a mutilated 
inscription in the light of numismatic evidence. 

.\s for the question of Brahmamitra, wc are glad to note that 
one of the editors of Indian CiUHire is well informed enough to 
point out in a foot-note that ‘ it looms large in Nagadevi’s inscrip- 
tion on the Yaksha pillar ' of the Bodh-Gaya Railing. We thought 
that one at least of the remaining editors had very intimate know- 
ledge of the contents of the Archaeological Stirvey Reports. Liiders' 
list is by no means up-to-date, and many facts have come to light 
since it was prepared. Is it correct to doubt the existence of a 
person because he is not mentioned in Diiders’ list ? 

Mr. Ghatak has thought it necessary to conunent on the works 
of two renowned scholars without even consulting them properly. 

Anil Chandra Banerjee. 
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nAgar brahmans and sylhet 

Without committing myself one way or the other on the 
debatable q^uestion about the locus of the land denoted by 
Mahabhutivarman, I shall confine myself for the present to one or 
two observations of the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua in his 
article on ‘ Kausika and Kusiyara ' which appeared in the Indian 
Culture, Vol. I, No. 3. 

At p. 431, the learned historian of Kamarupa observes as 
follows : — 

‘ It is however evident that these Nagar Brahmans are no 
longer regarded as true Brahmans and hence everybody seems to 
be anxious to disown origin from them. I am not sure whether 
the attempt to identify the Kausika with the Kusiyara is not 
|)rompted by a desire to place the habitation of the Nagar Brahmans 
in a corner of Sylhet, far away from Bengal proper. The Pancha- 
khanda Brahmans, who are, according to Mr. Ghosh, of the same 
stock as the Nagar Brahmans of Guzerat, i.e. Banias, can, however, 
very well defend themselves.’ 

Rai Bahadur Barua has not stated whence he has culled the 
information contained in the first and the third sentences above. 
I suppose the Nagars count among themselves Brahmans as well 
as a few other castes, such as Banias. If I be wrong and the Rai 
Bahadur right, I may point out that his remark would not hold 
good of Bengal where at least one N^ar Brahman family passes as 
good Brahmans to this day, and this family migrated from Sylhet. 
In Bengal Vaisnava literature I remember to have come across at 
least a couple of Nagar Brahman names, Kamadeva Nagara and 
Isana Nagara, both contemporaries of Sricaitanyadeva. I do not 
know much about Kamadeva Nagara, nor if he has left any des- 
cendants. But Isana is a well-known figure in Bengal Vaisnavism, 
being the author of the ' Advaitaprakasa and his descendants 
are still to be found on the western border of the Dacca district 
and are known as the Gosvamins of Jhahkpala the latter 

being a village near Sivalaya at the junction of the Padma and 
the Jamuna (i.e. the main course of the Brahmaputra). These 
Gosvamins are as good Brahmans as any others in Bengal. 

Now, this Isana was a native of Laur in Western Sylhet a 
few miles away from the place where I am writing this article. This 
pergannah of Daur was then under the sway of a family of Brahman 
chieftains who, later on, migrated to Baniyachong in the same 
district, about fifty miles to the south of Daur and, in course of 
time, embraced Islam. They are known as the Dewan Sahibs of 
Baniyachong. Pandit Padmanath Vidyavinode's family claim 
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kinship with this family whose gotra name was Katyayana, one of 
the goiras of the Brahmans who received grant of land under the 
Nidhanpur plate. Another branch of the same family used to 
rule in Jagannathpur, about 40 miles to the south-west of Laur, 
though the author of the Bengali History of Sylhet disputes this- 
traditional kinship on the flimsy ground that the pravaras of the 
two families are different. Now, it is w'cU known that while two or 
more golras may have the same pravaras, the same gotra cannot 
have different pravaras, and wherever such difference of pravaras 
among persons of the same gotra is noticed, the difference must be 
attribrrted to the ignorance of some of these people’s ancestors or 
their priests. 

There are numerous Brahmans of the Kat3’'ayana gotra. in at 
least four out of the five subdivisions including the Karimganj 
subdivision within wliich Pancakhanda is situated, some of them 
calling themselves Vaidika or Sa.mpradva}-ika, names of very 
recent coinage. One does not really know the motive behind the 
adoption of these new names. Jly information is that Brahmans 
cf this gotra are not to be found in Bengal. Whether this be so 
or not, it is certain that fewer of them are to be found among the 
Brahmans of the whole of Bengal than in the single district of 
Sylhet. Those, who could conveniently do so, might enquire if 
Brahmans of the Katyayaua gotra are to be found in decent numbers 
in Mithila or North Bihar. If not, Rai Bahadur Barua’s contention 
that the donees under the Nidhanpur plate migrated from Mithila 
to Panchkhanda in comparativeh’’ recent times w'ould break dowm ; 
and this w'ould lend undoubted support to the hj^othesis of Prof. 
Bhandarkar and Mr. Ghosh, and blunt the edge of the joke in the 
second sentence quoted above. 

Then, again, another gotra to w'hich land w^as donated is the 
very uncommon one, ‘Agnivesya’. Brahmans of this famih’- are 
to be found in S\'lhet and also in the contiguous district of Tipperah. 
I do not know of any Brahman families in Bengal bearing this 
gotra name outside Tipperah, though I know of a single Bengalee 
Kayastha family now spread over tliree districts of Bengal bearing 
this gotra name though their family name is ‘ Datta ’ and not 
' Bhuti as in the Nidhanpur plate.* An enquir}' as to the presence 
of Brahmans of this gotra in Mithila is also necessary to solve the 
knotty question of the locus of the donated lands. I have selected 
cnl\’ a couple of rare gotra names, since manj' of the names mentioned 


* I am quoting tlie uamc: ‘ Bhuti ’ from memory. In auy case I remember 
distinctly that it is not ‘ Datta 
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in the copperplate are certainly borne by Brahmans of different 
classes all over India. 

Rai Bahadur Barua doubts if Sylhet could ever have been 
under the sway of Kamaitipa Kings, the barrier of the hills being 
to him an insuperable difficulty in the way of accepting such a 
h^^othesis. He admits, however, that Mymensingh was under the 
sway of Kamarupa kings till quite recent times, but seems to forget 
that Sylhet has always been easily accessible by both land and 
water from the contiguous district of Mjunensingh. His reliance 
on Babu Ach3mtacharan Chaudhuri’s identification of Yuan Chwang’s 
' Silil-hi-cha-to-lo ' with Sylhet rests on what is a very wild guess. 
The strong local tradition in Sjdhet about its former inclusion in 
Kamarupa cannot be treated lightly. Even Ibn Batuta who came 
to Sylhet on a visit to Shah Jelal, the invader of Sylhet, states that 
this warrior-saint was living in Kamm, i.e. Kamai-upa, whereas the 
latter was actually living at the time in the very town of Sylhet, 
where the mosque, the construction of which was commenced by 
him, still stands, and where Ibn Batuta met him. 

The Rai Bahadur's argument that the Paiicakhanda Brahmans 
migrated from Mithila in recent, i.e. post-Vacaspati, times, since 
they followed the Smrti rules laid down by Vacaspati Misra, is very 
weak indeed. These' Smrti rules, known as the 'PrScina Smrti', 
as distinguished from the new code of Raghunandana, are in force 
not only in the greater portion of Sylhet but iu some of the Eastern 
Bengal districts as well, and one feels almost sure that they were 
followed throughout Bengal, before Raghunandana’s Smrti reform 
made headway there. It should also be noted the Vaidikas of 
Eastern Sylliet claim that their ancestors_ came to Sylhet on the 
invitation of the King of 'Tipperah at a time not far distant from 
the date of Bhaskaravarman’s plate. Thej' are sure to resent the 
statement that they are post-Vacaspati new-comers to Sjdhet. 
Vacaspati appears simply to have replaced some older Smrti code 
in vogue in Mithila and Bengal, just as Raghunandana's code 
replaced that of Vacaspati in parts of Bengal and Sylhet at a later 

time. 1 • 1 

I am not so sure as the Rai Bahadur about the physical 
impossibility of the location of the donated land in Paucakhanda. 
The Surma and the Kusiyara have shifted their beds as frequently 
as any other rivers, and about a year ago, Dr. N. K. Bhattasah 
of the Dacca Museum pointed out to me a plot of land in the map 
of Jaldhupa Thana, within which Paucakhanda is situated, which 
appeared to ans^ver the description given in the Nidhanpur 
But this is a question on which I am not at present competent to 
speak owing to lack of materials and a reply on this point might 
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very well be given by Dr. Bhattasali or other scholars who have 
gone into the question thoroughly. 

The Rai Bahadur is perhaps right in deri\nng the name of 
the river ‘ Kusiyara ’ from the word ‘ kusiySr ' which means sugar- 
cane. This was how the word appears to have been derived as 
far back as the sixteenth century when Prad^nimna Misra, a kinsman 
of Caitanyadeva, wrote his '^rikrsna-Caitanyodaj'avali’. There it 
is mentioned that a son of Sricaitanya’s ancestor who first migrated 
to Sylhet set up a residence at Gupta ^^rndavana on the western bank 
of the Iksu river. This name ‘ Iksu ’ is evidently a Sanskritized 
form of the name ‘ Kusiyara ’ and unless it could be shown that the 
true import of the name ' Kusij’-ara ' had been forgotten by 
Pradyumna’s time, the attempt to connect this name with that of 
the Kosi river would be futile. 

Amarnath Ray. 


NAGAR BRAHMANS AND SYLHET 
(A Rejoinder) 

(1) As to the first sentence of the portion of my article quoted 
by Rai Bahadur Amarnath Ray, I refer him to Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
article in the Indian Antiquary* (March, 1932) and as to the third 
sentence, I refer him to I.H.Q,, Vol. vi, p. 67. 

I have already said that I am not concerned with the origin, 
oi the Nagar Bralmiaus or with the question whether the original 
grantees of Bhutivarman’s gift were actually Nagar Brahmaus. 
I have only suggested that some descendants of the original grantees 
might have migrated to S5'lhet and carried with them the original 
copperplates. This hypothesis is not in an3'' way afi'ected hy what 
Rai Bahadur Rny has stated in his contribution. The fact w'hether 
at the present day Brahmans of the Katya^^ana gotra can be found 
in decent numbers in North Bihar will not also materially alter 
this hypothesis. 

(2) If the wuiter will turn to pages 17-25 of the Kamarupa 
Sasanavali by Pandit Vidya'iinod he will find that the following 
grantees had the surname ‘ Datta ’ : — Arka Datta, Tusti Datta, 
Isw’ara Datta, Karka Datta, Meru Datta, Vishnu Datta, Basu Datta 
and Ugra Datta. There are, however, several grantees with the 
surname ' Bhuti ’. 

(3) I have said that the inclusion of S^'lhet (Srihatta) witliin 
ancient Kamarupa is a matter of some doubt and I have given my 
reasons. My doubts have not been removed 3’et. 
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(4) The writer is referred to what I stated in the footnote 
to page 235 of my ‘ Early History of Kamarnpa In 1346-47 A.D, 
Sylhet was ceitaiuiy not a part of Kamarnpa but still Ibn Batuta 
wrote that he came to the ' mountains of Kamra ’ to visit the saint 
Shah Jelal. I have shown in my book that whenever the Muham- 
madans effected a lodgment anywhere east of the Brahmaputra 
flowing through Mymensing they boasted of the conquest of 
‘ Kamru ’ and minted coins wherein conquest of ‘ Kamru ' is 
stated. To these early Mubamraadans Sylhet. to the east of 
Mymensing, was in ‘ Kamru ’ even till the fourteenth century. 

(5) If, as stated b}' the writer, the Panchakhanda Brahmans 
claim that their ancestors came to Sylhet on the invitation of the 
Tippera king as early as the seventh or the eighth century A.D. 
and if such claim really rests on solid foundation then my theory 
is very much strengthened. Bhaskaravannan could not have 
confirmed the grant of land within Sylhet which was under the 
sway of the Tippera Idngs. The donated lands were therefore not 
in Sylhet, on the bank of the Kusiara, hut somewhere else. Further 
some of the Brahmans imported by the Tippera kings may have 
been descendants of some of the grantees mentioned in the plates. 

(6) If Dr. Bhattasal! contributes anything on the subject 
I shall be very glad to consider his arguments, I am open to con- 
viction. 

K. L- Barua. 


A BENGALI POET IN THE COURT OF BHOJA 

(1010-1050 A.D.) 

It will be a matter of interest to scholars to know that a Bengali 
poet Laksmidhara belonging to the ^andilya gotra and the village 
of Bhatta Kosala in Gauda made a name in the nth century out- 
side Bengal as a poet of outstanding merit. He was the great 
grandson of Naravahana Bhatta, grandson of Ajita Bhatte, and son 
of Vaikuntha Bhatta also called Sri Stambha. He was a poet in 
the court of the celebrated king Bhoja of Dhara (cir. 1010-1055 A.D.) 
and composed a Mahakavya entitled Cakrapanivijaya, describing 
the story of the marriage of Usa, the daughter of Banasura, in 20 
Sargas. One MS. of this Mahakavya is now deposited in the Jain 
Bhandar at Jaisalmer. Another, a recent copy (MS. No. 4353)- 
preserved at the Oriental Institute, Baroda, is a transcript written 
at Anahilpura according to a statement in the last colophon. As 
this is a recent copy it is expected that the original may be in 
one of the J ain Bhandars at Pattan. 
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I give below the extracts from the MS. containing the historical 
rtion : — 
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Benoytosh Bhattacharjee. 


ASVAMEDHA— A REJOINDER 

On pp. 114-15 of this Journal I briefly considered the question ; 
‘ Were the Bharasivas really Paramount Sovereigns ? ’ In that 
connection I happened to express some view about Asvamedha. Now 
on pp. 311-12 I And this view controverted by Mr. Dinesh Chandra 
Sircar. While I am sincerely glad that my remarks have attracted 
his attention, I regret I am unable to follow his line of argument. 
He refers to the Baudh. $rauta Siifra {XV, i) which says that a 
king victorious and of all the land should perform this sacrifice. 
He also refers to the Zpastamba ^rauta Sutra (XX, i. i), according 
to which a universal king (sdrvabhauma) can celebrate the Aiya- 
medha. It is true that it is immediately followed by a Sutra w^ch 
is of an entirely different purport, and which we wih consider 
shortly. But these references, Mr. Sircar has cited, with a view 
to show’ that it is only a universal king, a king of all the land, who 
can perform this sacrifice. And as instances of tius statement he 
mentions not only Pushyamitra, founder of the Suhga dynasty, 
but also Pravarasena I Vakataka and Madhavavarman I Visnu- 
kun^n. But can any one of them in all sobriety of judgment 
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be designated a universal king, as required by the $rauta Sutras 
quoted by him ? I do not. therefore, quite understand why Mr. Sircar 
has quoted these Sutras at all. It is true that Pravarasena has 
been called samrat, but, be it noted, that he has been called not 
simply samrat but samrat V akatakdnam. This shows, not that he 
was a universal king of India, but that he was a mere overlord of 
the Vakatakas, This does not, however, prevent him from being a 
subordinate of the Imperial Guptas. For I have already pointed 
out on p. 115 of this Journal that he is designated simply maharaja, 
whereas Devagupta (Chandragupta II) is styled mahdrdjddhirdja in 
the copperplate charters of his own, that is, of the Vakataka family. 
He was thus inferior in rank to this Chandragupta ; and one does not 
quite understand why a chieftain, even though he is of the status 
of Pravarasena or Madhavavarman, cannot celebrate an Asvamedha, 
as Mr. Sircar tries to make out. 

Another flaw in the reasoning of Mr. Sircar may now be pointed 
out. In the Xpastamha ^rauta Sutra {XX, i. r), we have seen, there 
is : raja, sarvabhaumo^vamedhena yajeta. This is immediately followed 
by the Sutra : apy-asdrvabhaumah, which means that even a ruler 
who is not a universal king may celebrate an Asvamedlra. Both 
these Sutras occur in the text published by no less a scholar than 
Richard Garbe in the Bibliotheca Indica edition. And it is worthy 
of note that none of tliese Sutras presents anj' variant in this book. 
But Mr. Sircar ignores it and accepts the text of the second Sutra as 
given in the ^abdakaipadruma-pariiista (Hitabadi Office, Calcutta) ! ! ! 
The text apparently is: n—dpy—asdrvabhaumah. And further, 
Mr. Sircar says the following in a footnote : ' In place of n=:dpi there 
is an alternative reading api, w'hich is a later interpolation according 
to Keith {Black Yajus, p. cxxxii) This sentence is so worded 
as to raise the implication that both the readings were known to 
Prof. Keith and that the latter rejects the one given in Garbe’s edi- 
tion and accepts that published in the text of the Hitabadi Office. 
Nothing, how'ever, is more untrue. And even if such a reading 
exists, it has to be rejected, because the word api here has absolutely 
no force. The Sutra in that case would have run n—asarvdbhaumah, 
and not n=apy=iasarvabhaumah ’ as actually seems to be the case 
according to Mr. Sircar. The case, however, is different with 
Prof. Keith, who accepts the text of Garbe’s edition but dismisses 
it wdth the remark ‘ a later hand, no doubt, has added the words 
apy=asdrvabhaumah’. This is a procedure which we can well 


‘ In fact, if this is the correct text, one does not understand why this Sutra 
was composed at all. It could safely have been omitted. As it is, it is an abject 
tautology. 
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understand, though we cannot bring ourselves to concur with him 
in bis view. Because why should this Sutra be considered to be 
an interpolation ? Prof. Keith gives no reason. On the contrary, 
on p. f-vwiii of Black Yajus he gives two instances of the molestation 
of this sacrifice by saying ; ‘ the (^atapatha preserves records of 
two cases where its progress was impeded : Catani ka Satrajita 
took away the steed of Dhrtarastra, and Bharata that of the 
Satvants’. If Dhrtarastra and the prince of the Satvants had 
been rulers of all India,' their steeds would not have been snatched 
away by ^atanika and Bharata respectively. This shows that 
sometimes even kings who were not Sarva-hhaumas could celebrate 
an Asvamedha. And this was the reason why sometimes they were 
hampered in the performance of the sacrifice. It is not, therefore, 
quite intelligible to us why Prof. Keith says that the Sutra apy^ 
asdrvabhanmah is the invention of a later hand. Of course, it was 
always safe for a king to carry on dig-vijaya and make himself 
a supreme ruler of India before initiating this sacrifice. And this is 
no doubt what Samudragupta did. But even a chieftain could with 
the connivance or good-will of his overlord perform it. And this is 
no doubt what Pravarasena and others mrrst have done. But 
certainly they were not universal monarchs as required by Mr. Sircar’s 
interpretation of the ^rauta Sutras. 

ATTJL iv, oUR. 


ARJUNA MISRA 

Mahamisra ilrjuna Bharatacarya is the author of the {Mahd)- 
bhd.ratdrtha{pra)dipikd, also known as Bhdratasamgrahadtpika. a 
commentary on the great epic, the Mahdbhdrata. From the colo- 
phons of the MSS. of the work, w'e learn that he was son of Isana 
PSthakaraja Bharatacarya of the Campahittiya-A«/a. Arjuna- 
misra regarded the Harivamsa to be an integral part of the Mahd- 
bhdrata. So he has commented on this also. Besides, he has also 
commented on the well-known Vedic hymn, the Purusa-sukia 
(Rgveda, X, 90), which fact he has referred to in his Dipikd on the 
Mahdbhdrata (14, 25, 26). Satya Khan was his patron. 

Haraprasad Sastri, in his Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts 
of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. V, has stated in one place that 
Atjnnamisra was a Varendia Brahman of Bengal. Dr. V. S. 
Sukthankar, although incHned to believe that the author was a 
Bengali, is not quite convinced of the truth of Sastri’s statement. 
For Sastri has relied, for his statement, only on one MS. (No. 3422), all 
others being silent about it {t>r. Modi’s Memorial Volume, pp- 
568). The Doctor is not expected to know that the Campahittiya- 
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K^a at once marks out the author to be a Varendra Brahman,. It 
is nothing but the modern Campati-i'awt of that Brahman com- 
munitv of Bengal. In fact, we have traced the genealogy of 
Arjunamisra in the Varendra Kulajis {Kulaidstradlpikd of Rai 
Bahadur Jadav Chandra Chakravarty, pp. 143 and 253, and Varendra 
Brahman Kdnia by Rai Shaheb N. N. Vasu, pp. 19 and 233}, as 
given below : — 

I. Bhatta Narayana ; 2. Son, Adigani Ojha ; 3. Son, Jayamana Bhatta ; 
4. Son, Harikubja ; 5. Son, Vidyapati Paade ; 6. Son, Raghnpati ; 7. Son, Siva- 
carya; 8. Son, Somacarya ; 9. Sou, Ugramaui ; 10. Sou, Tapomani; ir. Son, 
Sindhusagara ; 12. Son, Bindusagara ; 13. Son, Jayasagara 


14 Adimadhava Campati Maunabhatta (Kidluka- 

I bhatta, the comnienta- 

15 Abbimauyu tor of Mami'iarnli'itd, 


14 Pitainbara Laliedi 


lO Vatsa Campati 
17 Paja (Prajapati ?) 


iS Rama Meru Kalisi Ojha 
(Biiigahi) 


Vatesvarasvami- 

^arman (c. 1140-61 A.D.) 


Saunakasnami^ 

(Biiigahi) 

19 Vararuci 

20 Sekhara Ojha 

I 

21 Vasudeva 

I 

22 Dhrtikara Agnihotri 

_ '1 

23 .\nuai 

24 liana Pathaka 

25 Mahamiiia Arjuna Bharatacarya (Pahcpada) ^ 


descended from Manna). 15 Rudra Sadhu Lokauatha 

Bagci Bagci Lihedi 

First Kidltts made 
by Ballalasena 
(c. 1159 A.D.)^ 


’ There is something wrong in the genealogy of these first kullns. They were 
contemporaries of Vallalasena (c. 1159 A.D.), while Vateivara was a contemporary 
of Madanapala (c. 1140-61 A.D-). Thus they were about a generation later 
than Vateivara, but the genealogy shows that they were five generations earlier. 

* According to the kulojis Paja or Prajapati's sons are — Rama, Mem, and Kalisi 
Ojha (Bisigani). For .some reason or other Saunaka’s name has been left out, 
possibly because his line became extinct. But his name and that of bis son, as 
known from a copper-plate grant, have been added hereto and therefore printed in 
italics. 

® In the kulojis, Pancpadh b as been shown as the residence of Arjunamisra. 
There are two villages named Panchpara in the Rajshahi District, one in thdna Tanor 
and the other in (iar^at. {Village Directory of Rajshahi.) 
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There is evidence that Arjunamisra's family or the Campatis 
followed the profession of the Reader of the Mahabhdrata, even "as 
early as the first half of the twelfth century. The Manahali (Dinajpur 
District, Bengal) charter of King Madanapala, son of Ramapaladeva, 
records the grant of Village Kasthagiri/ in the Halavartta-mandala * 
of the Kotivarsa-visaya to a Campahittiya Brahman named Vate- 
svarasvami-Sarman. He jDelonged to tiie Kautsa gotra, with three 
■pravaras, viz. ^andilya, Asita, and De-(Dai)-vala, He was the 
son of Saunakasvami, grandson of Prajapatisvami, and the great- 
grandson of VatsasvamI, residents of the village of Campahitti.’ 
The land was granted as the daksind (fee) for reciting the Mahd- 
bhdrata to the chief queen ChitramatikadevI of King Madanapaladeva 
(c. 1140-1161 A.D.), in the eighth year of his reign (J.A.S,B., 
Vol. LXIX, Pt. I, pp. 2-q).‘ It will be seen from the genealogy 
given above that the donee Vatesvara w'^as the grandson of Vatsa 
Campati’s son Paja or Prajapati, while Arjunamisra was ninth 
in descent from him. So the latter was six generations later than 
the former. At the rate of 25 years per generation, Arjunamisra 
must have lived in about (1147+150=) 1297 A.D. Arjunamisra 
mentions Sarvajnanarayana, the well-known commentator of the 
ManusatiihUd and the Mahabhdrata. So the latter cannot be later 
than the thirteenth century.® 

The Campahittiya or Campati-ga»t Brahmans belong to the 


* Kasthagiri seems to be the same as the modem village of Kashtari in thana 
Hemtabid of the Dinajpur District. (Village Directory of Dinajpur.) 

® Halavartta-mandala is probably the modem viUage of Halimaadala in the 
Mahadevpur thana of the Dinajpur District. (Ibid) 

® Campahitti is perhaps the same as the modern village of Chapahati in thana 
Patiram of the Dinajpur District. (Ibid.) 

* This inscription throws a very interesting side-light on the society of the time. 
The Buddhist Pala Kings of Bengal married Brahmanic princesses. These ladies 
3eem_ to have stuck to their Brahmanic faith even after marriage. The Paita- 
mahadevi Sri-Chitraraatika of Madanapala listened to the Mahdbhdrala, recited 
by a Brahman, and gave him daksind according to the ^astras. The king, who was 
a Buddhist, granted it in the name of Buddlia Bhattaraka {Buddka-Bhaltdrakam- 
uddifya), a.nd the Brahman apparently accepted it without any demur. Again, the 
Hindu King Govinda Chandra of Kanauj (1104-54 A.D.) married a Buddhist princess 
named Kumaradevi andconstracteda FfMra at Saranatha (£./., Vol. IX, pp. 323ff.). 
Buddhism at that period seems to have been looked upon as a sect of Hinduism, 
like the Saivism and Vaisnavism of the modem times. The Rajput princesses married 
by ^e Moghul emperors, we find, also persisted in their Hindu faith. 

It may be incidently mentioned here that another notable scholar named 
Aniruddha Bhatta w'as born in the Campati family. He was the preceptor of 
King VMlalasena, and the author of the Smrt'i works named the Haralaid and the 
P-Utdaytia. The king wrote his Ddnasdgara under the instructions of his gww, 
who^is described there as ’ Veddrtha-Sfnfti-samkath-ddi-puru^ah Mdghyo Varendr?- 

tdiCt 
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^ndilya gotra, with the pravaras, Sandilya, Asita, and Daivala. 
We have seen that Vatesvarasvami was of the Kautsa gotra. This 
apparently seems discrepant. But in fact it is not so. Mr. N. N. 
Vasu, the editor of the plate, is not sure of the reading ‘ Kautsa 
We think the correct reading is Kausri or Kausi, which is one of 
the individual golras, under the ^andilya group of the Ka^apa 
family, having common pravaras. (Baudliayana Srauta-Suira. Bib. 
Ind. Series, pp. 453-4.) After mentioning these individual gotras, 
Baudhayana says — ‘ ity=ete ^dndilas=tesdm trydrseyah pravaro 
bhavati So an individual subordinate gotra can go by its group name. 

Satya Khan was the patron of Arjunamisra. We have not been 
able to trace who he was. But the first part of his name, ' Satya ’, 
indicates that he was a Hindu grandee under the Pathan Sultans of 
Bengal. These kings used to grant the title of Khan to the Hindus 
as well as Muhammadans, while the Mughals reserved it for the 
latter only. He was probably a Varendra Brahman high official or 
Zamindar, under the Sultan Nasiruddin Bughra Khan (1283-91 A.D,), 
son of Ghi3^asuddin Balban, and father of Muizzuddin Kaiqubad, 
emperors of Delhi. 

Halayudha, in his Brdhmana-sarvasva deplored that Vedic 
studies, in his time, declined in Bengal. He insisted not only 
that the Vedas should be read, but that the import of the mantras also 
should be understood. His efforts had apparently borne fruit, 
for we find that a Varendra Brahman, namely Ajjunamisra, in 
the latter part of the thirteenth century wrote a commentary on 
the well-known Vedic hymn, the Purusha-sukta. Before this 
another Bengali Brahman Gunavisnu wrote a Bhdsya on the Chdndo- 
gya-mantras. 

NiJakantha, as a commentator of the Mahdbhdrata, is well 
known in this province. But Bengal does not know her own son 
Arjunamisra, although in the eyes of scholars his commentary is 
better in many respects than the former, who came some four 
hundred years later. In this connection, we make no apology 
to quote what Dr. Sukthankar thinks of the respective merits of 
the two commentators : — 

' A commentator of the Mahabharata who has suffered un- 
deserved neglect at the hands of the scholars and ijublishers alike 
is Arjunamisra. Not only is Arjuna’s commentary better than 
that of Nilakantha, his text also is superior, in many respects, 
to that used or fixed b}'’ the Western Commentator. And yet 
Arjuna’s Dipika has never been published in its entirety ' and, being 


* ' The commentary on the Virataparvan and the Udyogaparvan has been 
published by the Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay.’ 
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difficult of access, is seldom consulted by scholars. Holtzmann 
has devoted a paragraph to him in his compendious work Das 
Mahabhdrata, Vol. 3, pp. byff., but Winternitz does not mention 
him even once in the 130 pages he devotes to the Mahabhdrata 
in his Geschichte. He is referred to en passant by Brockhaus, ZDMG. 
6. 528 : by Telang, Bhagavadgitd translation ; by Rajendralal Mitra, 
Notices, Vols. 5 and 6 ; and in some other mantrscript catalogues,’ 

JOGENDEA Chandra Ghosh. 


A VEDIC BASIS FOR THE ETYMOLOGIES IN THE 
NIRUKTA BY YASKA 


In this article an attempt is made at supplying the Vedic basis 
for a few of the etymologies of YSska given in his Nirukta. So far 
attempts have been made by various scholars to explain these 
etymologies and they have succeeded therein to a great extent, but 
our task is entirely different — we will supply a Vedic basis for these. 

1 . Agnih 

We take Agni as the first example. Says Nirukta : — 

^ 1 ^ 'a «(^q II ^ n 

In Rigveda we find : — 

mg II 3K3r<> to I -s® I 5^ It 

^ B ^ 1 t< 1 it 

^ 9Eg*rr II t ' U 


In 1897 A.D., Bbudhar Chattopadhyaya brought out the Adiparva with the 
commentaries of Nilakantha and Arjunami^ra. Owmgtohisuntimelydeatb the work 
stopped. It is in Bengali types. 

The CitraSala Press, Poona, in their edition of the Mahdbhdrata (1929 A.D.) 
has published the commentary of Aijrmami^ra here and there, e.g. Dronaparva. 
We are indebted to Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti for this information. 

Macdonell, in his History of Sanskrit Literature, speaks of another edition of 
the Makdbharata, with the commentaries of both Arjunami^ra and Nilakantha, 
begun in Calcutta in 1875. 
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which respectively mean : — 

1. May the forerunner (Agni) of the Deities come here. 

2. The Deities glorify Agni, the forerunner. 

3. You (Agni !) are the conductor of the sacrifice — you are 

carried in the sacrifice. 

In the first mantra Agni has been termed and in the 

second apparently both convening the same meaning 

' forerunner ’. In the third mantra has Agni been termed 
meaning the leader of the sacrifice, i.e. one who leads the sacrifice 
or is himself carried as if at the head of the sacrificial procession. 

By combining all these three quotations into one w'e would 
understand Agni much better than loy any other extraneous methods. 
This is what Ydska seems to have done. He has taken from 
the first two and from the last and put them together as 
meaning on the basis of Rigveda VIII, 60. 2, 

reading as under : — 

B . 'ft m ... a 

and meaning : — 

4. ' well do we attain Thee Agni ! the forerunner of the 

sacrifices.' 

II. Purohitam 

Next 'W'e take Purohitam. Says Rigveda ; — 

^ TCrffSTT II ^^6 \ I ^ I \ 8 

ft^TT ^ II ^^^188 1^11 

meaning respectively ; — 

I. I praise Agni the Purohita .... 2. I keep before me 

Agni the messenger. 

Nirukta has recognized similarity amongst the two and translated 

as "S?: in Naigam Kand Adhy. 2, Khand 12, espe- 

cially on the basis of Rigveda, II, 3. i, stating : — 

^ qftjSTT II 

meaning : — 

3. ‘ Kindled fire is placed on the earth . . . ’ 

He has grasped the three stages irt+tTfT all 

dealing with Agni and the same phenomenon concerning with it. 
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III and IV. Ritvijam an^ Devani 
Regardit^ and we find in the Rigveda : — 


■q-sn ^ fN ^wRf n 


^ . ,, W4T*^ 


... 4iF<4=>i 


^^6 I .© 1 ^ I 

I '0 I « II 

■^flT® \« I '® I H 5 


a . 


-9 8 

’rt f^ ^ ^r^jsn ■JTsranr ^ i 

cT4 ^ 'U4i^*45JI m |l 


^3r» ^ * I '9 I ^ I 

which mean ; — 

‘ O i^ni ! O Deity ! 0 Thou who art beneficial through 

S 1 

thy lights and is established throi^h same ! grant us a full 

4 

term of life for the purpose of sacrifice. 0 Lord ! do Thou 


thyself perform sacrifice with the deities in the firmament and 
exactly as thou servest them in accordance with the seasons, 
so do thou serve them as may be best for their physical frames, 
0 Thou most apparent one ! ’ 

We will have to examine these quotations rather carefully to 
grasp all that they have to offer us. 

(fl) Mention is here made of the deities of the firmament, e.g. 

Therefore a Dev is one which is estabhshed in the 
firmament 1^. Therefore Nirukta says : — 

... ^w*fl II” t. I 

(6) The Deity Agni has been invoked for granting us full term 
of hfe for the purpose of sacrifices. Therefore a deity is one who 
gives. Therefore says Nirukta : — 


... ... n” fsr^» I 
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(c) ' 0 Sacrificial priest exactly as thou offer sacrifices 

according to the seasons.’ In this purport has Agnih been here 
invoked as ^ in Mantra 6, and termed in Mantra 5, and 

attributed with ^ in the former, Therefore does Nirukta 
state : — ^ ^ 

11 t* ^ 1 ji 


V. liidra 

Next we take up Indra. Sa^^s Nirukta : — “ n ” 

fte ajo 8 It® '= 11 

meaning : — ' Indra is derived from meaning “ governing 

Its basis be traced in the Rigveda Mandal, VIII, Sukta 
89, Mantra 10, reading : — 

■5^ 11 

1 'St I I O It 

meaning ; — 

‘Lord Indra governs the heavens, the earth, the waters, and 
the mountains . . . ' 

Apparently this mantra shows how Indra governs and mantras 
like this inspired Yaska or his forerunners to translate Indra as 
one who governs. 

VI. Vdta 

Next we take up Vdta. Says Nirukta amt ^r^tf^rfm: u ” 

f?9 8 530 ^8 II 

meaning : — ' Vata is so-called because it blows ’. 

Its basis in the Rigveda is met with in the following ; — 

t, . jprf Kw- t 

15 ^ 13 ?: *r ^ gicmr b 

3 ?7r» 1,= I I 3 « 

meaning ; — 

I. ‘ We offer our oblations to the deity Vata who moves 
of his own accord (uncontrolled by any one else) . . .’ 

This shows Vata to be the deity who moves of his own accord, 
i.e. 
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^ ^ n X, » I \'=< I ^ II 

meaning ;— ' May healing Vata blow from all sides 

This shows that Vata blows from all sides. Here the root 
' rr ' is used instead of ‘ ' of the first quotation. 

^ ^srfHgTijm ii t, » i i \ li 

meaning : — ' May pleasing VSta blow towards the kiue from all 
sides’. This, too, shows that Vata blows from all towards one 
side. Here, too, the root ‘ wr ' is used. 

Ydska or his forerunners, on the basis of these, derived ' erra ’ 
from ‘ WT ' meaning ' to move ’ which meaning he found out from the 
first quotation or some other similar one. 

VII. Vdyu 

We may next take up Says Nirukta ; — 

‘ II ’ fsr® 8 1 II 

meaning ' wrg’ is derived from ‘ ^ ' meaning ' to move 

Its basis in the Rigveda is discernible in the mantra : — 

II ” '= I ll 

meaning : — ‘ Vayu moves on dusty paths towards oblations for 
eating same ’ 

Nirukta has based its etymology only on the first portion 
‘ ’ and not on the last ‘ ’ ll 

In the foregoing pages we have adduced seven examples of the 
etymologies given in the Nirukta of Yaska and tried to supply a 
Vedic basis for each of them. We now leave it to the learned leader 
to judge for himself how far we have succeeded therein. 

Our object in all this has been to suggest a method of Vedic 
study which was probably followed by the founders of the 
Etymologies. In our opinion scholars of yore studied Veda in- 
dependently by the help of Veda itself alone and by comparing 
parallel Vedic passages they succeeded in arriving at the purport 
of the mantras. They consulted each other, discussed with ea^ 
other, and finally summed up the meanings of the various Vedic 
words on the basis of the various parallel Vedic passages iu which 
that word occurred and evolved a Nirukti or the other. 

We leave it to our readers to judge for themselves the merits 
of such a study of the Vedas. 

In some future article we hope to give the various methods by 
which Veda helps its students to find out its purport. 

RuLiA Ram Kashyap. 
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THE MAGHAS OF KAUSAMBi 

Two Mahai'ajas, with names ending with °magha, are known to 
11s from the following records : — 

1. A sealing of Mah^aja 6ivamagha, discovered in the 

Bhita excavations of Sir John Marshall, who referred 
it to the second or third centnrj’^ A.D.* 

2. Kosam inscription of Maharaja &vamagha, date missing.’^ 

3. Kosam (Hasanabad) inscription of Mahdraja Bhadra- 

ma[gha]. The date has been read as 88.® 

4. Tvs'o Kosam inscriptions of MahSraja Bhadramagha of 

the year 87, discovered by Mr. G. S. Chatterji in 1929, 
and now preserved in the Allahabad Municipal Museum. * 

Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, the editor of Nos. 2 and 3, 
took the year 88 as referring to the Gupta era and concluded that 
Sivam^ha and Bhadramagha were Gupta feudatories. An earher 
date, however, is preferable on pakeographical grounds. 

Of the innumerable important points raised by Mi'. K. P. 
Jayaswal in bis History of India, 150 A.D. to 350 A.D., one is the 
connection of Sivamagha and Bhadramagha with the Vakatakas.'’ 
In the first place he reads $ivamagha both on the Bhi'ta sealing 
and the Kosam inscription (Nos. i and 2 above). Though the 
ff-mark may be traced on the sealing, it is non-existent on all the 
four stone inscriptions.® As it is unthinkable that the scribes 
forgot to put the vowel-mark on all these records, we conclude 
that the real names of these Maharajas were Sivamagha and 
Bhadramagha. For a similar reason we must reject the emendation 
into Kvameglia and Bhadramegha, as proposed by Sir John Marshall 
and Mr. Sahni.’ 

Mr. Jayaswal refers the year 86 ® of the Kosam inscription 
(No. 3) to the Kalacuii era. He may be right, for palseographically 


* Marshall, 1911-2, p. 51. 

- Salmi, EL. Vol. XVIII, p. 159. ® ibid., p. 160. 

‘ They have been edited by Mr. G. S. Chatterji and will be published in Mahd- 
mahopadhyaya Ganganatha Jhti Commemoration Volume. 

^ The word ma in the word Dhadrainagha in No. 3 above is intact, so that there 
is no room for thinking that the vowel-mark has been broken off with the subsequent 
portion. 

® Loc. cit. 

^ History of India, pp. 230-1. The opinion expressed ibid., p. 87, is corrected 
on p. 230 n. 2. He thinks that Sivamagha was succeeded by Bhadramagha by the 
year 86. However, as we have no date for Sivamagha, we cannot be sure as to who 
was the successor. 

* This is his reading for 88, as read by Sahni. To judge from the published 
estampage of the inscription, it seems that Mr. Jayaswal is right. 
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a post-Kusana and pre-Gupta date seems to be necessary. But 
we cannot be sure of its reference to the Kalacuri era ; for we' cannot 
overlook the possibility of some local era, connected with the dynasty, 
being used in these inscriptions. 

Lastly, Mr. Jayaswal thinks that Sivamagha and Bhadramagha 
ruled at KausambI as governors of the Vakatakas. Even assuming 
that the Vakataka empire extended as far north as Kaiisambi, it is 
a problem how Sivamagha and Bhadramagha, both of whom called 
themselves Maharaja, could have the same title as their overlords 
the Vakatakas, who assumed no title higher than Maharaja! 
Mr. Jayaswal’s view' that a Vakataka prince is called Maharajadhiraja 
in a Bhita sealing is far from certain.' Amalananda Ghosh, 

la the last issue of the Indian Culture I contributed a short 
note under the Miscellanea Section called ; ‘ Did not Yavana denote 
Persians even before the second century A.D. ? ' When this note 
was being published little did I know that an erudite article on : 

‘ Yavanas in Early Indian Inscriptions ' by Dr. O. Stein, w'as being 
published in the same number. But I express that what he has 
said about the term ‘ Yavana ‘ occurring in Asokan Inscription, in 
para, one, is anything but clear to me. 

Dr. Stein starts off with one of the misconceptions that Dr. E- 
J. Thomas has tried to correct. The second sentence in the article 
begins with ' The Yonas comprised here evidently the peoples of 
the five kings, etc, etc. . . . p. 343 ’. The word ' here ’ no doubt 
refers to R. Edicts II, V, and XIII. But may I respectfull3' enquire 
how he knows that these w’ere the ‘ Yonas ' in the mind of Asoka ? 
He, however, assumes that Asoka’s ‘ Yona ' means Greek and says 
further on : ' essentially he might have thought the subjects of these 
five kings to be Greeks But this is just what I am afraid there 
is no evidence for. It is possible that Asoka might have got the 
name Yona through the Persians as contended by Dr. E. J. Thomas. 
The V in the word lonians (/cx)»'eff=l6nes) dropped out of the Greek 
language at least a century’ before the time of Asoka. It is worthy 
of iiote that the Greeks of Alexander did not even call themselves 
lonians. 

May I therefore request him along with other Asokan scholars 
to thr^h out this subject and ascertain what exactlj’ the term 
‘ Yona ’ of Asokan Inscriptions conveys ? 

(Miss) Bhramar Ghosh. 

Bhita sealing No. 29 was read by Marshall as [BhattaJ-raAii-wa/wrayd- 
dhiraja. Mr. Jayaswal tries to read it as [Vakajtaka-mahdrdjddhirdja, and thinks 
that Pravarasena I is referred to here {loc. cit, pp. 226-7}. But it is difficult to 
read the first existing letter as /«. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NALANDA, by H. D. Sankalia, M.A., LL.B., with a 

preface, by Rev. Henry Heras, S.J., M.A., published by B. G. Paul & Co., 

Madras, 1934, pages 1-259, with illustrations and maps. 

This book consists of 13 chapters with an appendix and an index. The author 
has discussed in the first chapter the meaning of ‘ university The chapter second, 
parti, which deals with the background of the uiiiversitj- of Nalanda refers to various 
subjects taught in Panini’s time. In part second of the same chapter the author 
has said a few words about the formation of Sahgharamas. I am at a loss to under- 
stand what the author means when he speaks of addhaj-ogas (not addhayogas, 
p. 26) ‘ as gold-coloured Bengal houses Hike to draw the author's attention to the 
P.T.S. Dictionary (p. 17) which says tliat this interpretation is not correct. Addha- 
yoga really means a kind of house shaped like a Garuda bird. In the 3rd chapter the 
author attempts at tracing the rise and growth of the university under different kings. 
In the next three chapters the author has given an account of the curriculum followed 
at Nalanda, the famous Pandits of Nalanda, the religious rites and worship of images 
which a student was required to perform. In the seventh chapter an interesting 
account of student life has been given but the author ought to have made clear the 
distinction between the saddhiviharikas and bhikkhus and tlie bhikkhus and manavas. 
Itis wrong to call bhikkhusmanavas. The term 'manava 'raeasis ' a 5’oung brahmin ’. 
Nissaggiya Pacittiya Dharmna and Samghadisesa bhamma mentioned at p. 152, 
fns. 3 and 4, require explanation. In the remaining chapters the author has dis- 
cussed about the contemporary universities and Nalanda as an interna- 
tional unir’ersity. The author has written about the modern site of Nalanda with 
her interesting finds which are good specimens of art and architecture. The index 
of important classical books seems to be inexhaustir-e as it is regrettable to find 
omission of such names as the Vinayapitaka, Digha-Nikaya and ilajjhima-Nikaya. 
Atp. 35 of his book the author has referred to the Sumangala-Vilasini (p. 35) wherein, 
according to the author, the place (Nalanda) has been described as a prosperous 
village in Buddha’s time, but it is found that there is no description of Nalanda 
in the page referred to. At p. 38, the author says that Nalanda was one yojaua 
from Rajagriha, but the author is silent as to the source of this information. I 
like to draw his attention to the SumaDgala-\'ilasiEi, p. 35. But according to the 
Mahavastu Nalanda is situated at a distance of half a yojanafrom Rajagriha (Vol. Ill, 
p. 56). There was a road from Rajagriha to Nalanda and Buddha took this road 
in course of his journey ; he was seen seated on this road (Saifayutta Nikaya, 
Vol. II, p. 220). All these facts remain unnoticed in the author’s book. The 
author says at p. 40 that Nalanda. was often visited by Buddha aird his disciples, 
mainly relying upon an English book without consulting the original sources. I 
would like to draw his atteution to the follcm'ing references. In the mango grove 
of Pavarika at Nalanda Sariputta came to see the Buddha who was there and dis- 
cussed with him on the subject of faith (Digha Nikaya, Vol. 11 . pp. Si-83). Here 
a discussion was held between the Buddha and the bhikkhus on the subject of 
conduct, earnest interpretation and intelligent discourse (Digha Nikaya, Vol. II. 
pp. 83ff.). At Nalanda the Buddha was met by a Jaina named Dighatapassi. 
He asked the Jain as to the number of kamias which Nigaiitha Nathaputta preached 
in order to destroy simple deeds. A householder met the Buddha at Nalanda and 
asked him about because of Parinibbana in life (Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. I\', p. IIO). 
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A village headmaji named Asibaiidhakaputta asked the Buddha thus : ‘ The 
brahmins by their mantras send dead men to heaven The Buddha replied, 
' Those who commit life slaughter cannot go to heaven Then the village head- 
man asked the Lord ' why are you not preaching dhamma equally to all ? ’ The 
Buddha replied, ‘Oue should sow seeds according to the fertility of the soil' 
(Sarhyutta Nikaya, Vol. IV, pp. 3ilff.)- While the Buddha was staying at Nalauda 
be spoke about the three wonders of tire gods to a young householder who became 
pleased at heart and rejoiced at the words spoken (Digha Nikaya, Vol. 1 , Kevaddha- 
sutta). All these facts ought to have been noted in order to show the importmice 
of the place in tlie Buddhist history. 

At p. 40. the author saj’s : ‘Here the great Mahavira, the Jain Tirthahkara 
met Gosala ’ also relying upon an English book. The autlior ought to have con- 
sulted Uvasagadaslo, Vol. II, pp. logif and Bhagavati Sutra {Chap. 15). For six 
years Mahavira and Makkhaligosala li^'ed together practising austere asceticism but 
afterwards Gosala separated Irimself from Mahavira and set up a religious system of 
his own. 

The author while describing the prosperity of Nalanda has failed to point out 
from the Mahavastu (Vol. Ill, p. 56) that it was a rich village. 

On the whole the book under review is a laborious and useful publication. 
The author has relied much upon second-hand information. There are some mis- 
prints, e.g. Upasampada (p. 30), Dhammapadattbakatha (p. 167), etc. In the 
Bibliography the author has made a mistake by including the Vinaya text and 
Dialogues of the Buddha in tire list of Buddhist Sanskrit sources (p. xxi). 

B. C. Law. 


DYNASTIC HISTORY OF NORTHERN INDIA (EARLY MEDIEVAL 

PERIOD), Vol, I, by Dr. H. C. Ray, M.A., Ph.D.. with a foreword, by Dr. L. D. 

Barnett ; Calcutta University, ii)3T ; pp. xl-l-663. 

Besides a well-written introduction, the volume under review has ten chapters 
dealing with the dvnastic history of Sind (Ch. I), of the Sahis of Afghanistai: and 
the Panjab (Ch. II), of Kashmir (Ch. Ill}, of Nepal (Ch. IV), of Assam (Ch. W), of 
Bengal and Bihar (Ch. VI), of Orissa (Ch. VII), of tire Galradavalas (Gaharwars) 
of Varanaa and Kanyakubja (Ch. VIII), of tire Rastrakhtas of Northern India 
(Ch. IX), and of the later Gurjava-Pratiharas of Kanauj (Ch. X). There are also an 
appendix on the coins of the §ahis and no less than ten excellent maps which have 
greatly increased the value of the book. 

The first two chapters, viz., those on the history of Sind and the Sahis of Afghan- 
istan and the Panjab, are the most interesting in the book. The history of continued 
hammering at the north-western gates of India by her Muslim neighbours till the 
gates gave way, is a pathetically interesting prelude to the final act of a drama that 
pictured the establishment of Mushm supremacy in India. The other chapters 
(the last chapter specially) are also well written. Dr. Ray has marshalled the facts 
and figures in a skilful manner, and we are glad to note that he has hardly been 
overcome by the eagerness for theorizing which is now common in almost all his- 
torians (including even the most reputed ones) in India. 

There are, however, some points about which our opinion difiers from that 
of Dr. Ray. We do not think, for instance, that the dynasty which ruled in Sind 
before the family of Dahir (=Dahira[ya]=Dadhiraja) and to which belonged the 
tings Diwaji (=Devaiit), Sihras {=Siharasi=Siinhara& ?) and Sahasin, c^_be 
called ■ the Ral Dynasty ‘ (pp. 3 and 47) simply because the kings are called ‘ Rai 
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in the Persian work Caciulma. The term R.v. [=^raya=i\ijan) was used by the 
Muslim clironiclers to cleuote an Indian king. 

The fanhiy of Kuiijaraghatavarsa described as Kamhoj-asivaya-gaiiiapali in 
the Bangad inscription ma)' not be taken to have any connection with Southern 
China {p. 309). Kamboja (Kamboja<K!amoja<Ka5ja<Kaoca<Koca<K6c} of this 
record is evidently a sanskritized form of Koc (also pronounced i^oc) and Kanibojan- 
vaya signifies the Koch, originally a Himalaj'an tribe of Mongoloid origin. The Koch 
kings became very powerful about the beginning of the i6th century A.D., and 
carved out a kingdom that comprised the western part of Kamaiupa and the eastern 
part of Gauda or Varendra ; the remnant of the kingdom is still visible in the modern 
State of Cochbiliar, i.e. Koca-vihara (p. 265). It is possible that about the time of 
Mahipiila I, a prince belonging to an earlier royal family of the Koch tribe occupied 
the district round Gauda which lay just to the west of the later Koch kingdom. 

Dr. Ray lias tentatively accepted the correction rajy~aikavivi§e of the passage 
rasaikavimie in the celebrated colophon of the Saduktikarnihnrta (p. 367, note). 
We are however constrained to reject it as the correction does not suit the metre in 
which the colophon is composed. It seems that rasaikavhnse here signifies, by 
lak<um, rasa-bhog-aikavimsc, i.e. in the 21st }-ear of the enjoyment of the earth 
{rasii) by king Laksmaiiaseaa. 

All such minor differences of opinion, however, will not diminish the value 
of the work which is no doubt a valuable guide to all students of the medisei-al history' 
of India. 

Dines Ch.'indra Sircar. 

THE VIPASSANA DiPANi OR THE MANUAL OF INSIGHT BY MAH.A- 
THERA LEDI SAYAD AW, translated into English by U. Nyana. Published by 
the Societv for promotii^ Buddhism in foreign countries, ilandalay, Burma. 
This booklet consisting of 70 pages will be useful to students of Buddhist 
philosophy. In it the author has treated such topics as three kinds of vippallasas 
(erroneous obsen'ations) , two abhinivesas (firm beliefs), two bhiimis or the stages 
of origin and growth, two gatis or transmigrations, two bliavas or productive prim 
ciples, rupas or material qualities, akasadhatu or the element of space, fifty-four 
kinds of mental phenomena, e.g. citta, cetasika, uihbdna, etc., tu’o abhiiinas or 
super knowledges, sufiering, soul, impermanence, etc. The translator has given 
his own renderings of various terms which seem to be unacceptable to us, e.g. nibbana, 
means ‘ freedom from every kind of infelicity ’ (p. 27) ; adhiinokkha (p. 29), ‘ deci l- 
ing '. It is difficult to understand what the translator means by atta or soul. 
He says that it is the supposed underlying essence of a pictorial idea. In many 
places the idea has been found to be not very clear. The translator ought to have 
made an attempt to explain the Buddhist technical terms as clearly as possible. 
This booklet is nothing but a catalogue of Pali terms with meanings but not expla- 
nations in many cases. However, students of Buddhism and Buddhist philosophy 
mav find it somewhat helpful. 

B. C. L.aw. 


BUDDHISM— ITS BIRTH AND DISPERSAL, by Mrs. Rhys Davids, D.Litt., 
W.A., Revised edition, The Home Universirt- Library publication No. 47, 
1934, Price 2/6 net. 

The general impression in India about the writings of Mrs. Rhys Davids is 
that she is nowhere so clear, lucid and readable as the late lamented Professor 
T. vr. Rln-s Davids ; that she adopts a phraseology, a manner of writing, or a mode 
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of presentation which is extraordinarily her own ; and that,, above all, she takes 
up a standpoint whicli is difficult to appreciate. Her books, nevertheless, are 
wiclfth^ read in the whole of India, the whole of the East, uay, all over the world. 

This is not, however, to say that we sliare this ‘ comniou ' impression or current 
opinion. It may be tliat she rather talks tlian writes, rather suggests than thrusts, 
rather warns than guides. But it is not true to say that slie is unintelligible or 
unsympathetic, tmseeiug or iininspiriug. M’e would say there is liardly another 
writer on Bnddliisiu who is so unpretentious and appreciating as Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
and everj' little sentence or plirase from whose pen bears such a genial touch of 
sympathy and displays such eagerness to know, eagerness to grow in knowledge, 
eagei'iiess to sound a note of caution, and eagerness to cheer up weary joiuney-mac. 
The real excellence of her writings is that she does not spare herself. The humbleness 
of spirit witli which she seeks for truth finds a fiitmg expression in tlie pithy dedi- 
catory inscription — ‘ Too little payment for so great a debt ’. She does not close 
her little book without having to finally remind her reader of ‘many warnings’ 
amounting to self-condemnation as one ranking among tlie translators of Buddhist 
texts; 'Translators can be traitors. Guides they are, bandits they may be’ 
{p, 252). She beautifully and vividly sums up the historj- of progress of the study 
of Buddhism, the collection of manuscripts, the publication of texts and translations, 
without any undtie claim for achievements of her Pali Text Society in the matter 
of that and witliout belittling tlie importance of endeavours made by other scholars 
in Europe and America. And yet she is not forgetful of the feat : ' that wider 
experience will profit us little, in so far as we honestly wish to get a just idea of 
those traditions and an intelligeut appreciation of that culture, if we rigidly estimate 
the one or the other by the measure of our (Western) traditional standpoints ' 
(p. 19). 

To the scholars and thinkers of the West who generally are disinclined to 
learn anything from the East by way of science or philosoph}’, she has adroitly- 
pleaded the cause of Buddhism and held out the interest of its study : ' it is just 
the otherness in standpoint, in the midst of much that is our own (European), that 
we need to discern before we judge, aud from whicli, in contributing unit-w’ise 
to modify tlie thought of our day, we have most to learn ’ (p. 20). 

We may readily admit that she is near tlie truth wheu she tends to interpret 
Dharma (Pali Dhamma), according to Buddhist conception, as meaning ' a world- 
cosmos, wherein cause-and-efiect grinds its way, a cosmodicy rather than a theodicy, 
an infinite mechanism, started none knows when, or how, or to what end ’ (p. 37) ; 
or, according to Asoka’s idea, as implying the inner ' urge ‘ of the sense of ‘ what 
ought to be done, or not done ’ ‘ that makes a man tnily moral ’ (p. 228). 

Religion, as imderstood in India, is rather a mode or system of worship than 
‘ an adventure in faith ’. The ‘ adventure in faith in which the man undertaking 
it is to be considered the ' wilier ' growing from ' more to more ' and approaching 
tlie cherished 'Most’ is imdoubtedly an earlier phase of Buddhism, just one of 
its main phases, but not the only phase as Mrs. Rhys Davids would have us believe. 
As we sought to show (Faith in Buddhism, B. C. Law’s Buddhistic Studies), this was 
the Saddha aspect of Buddhism, Pannd representing the other aspect of it. Saddhd 
•was, however, to remain subservient to Pannd, the ' wilier ' having been expected 
to pursue his career as a well-trained seeker of truth, the seeker of knois'Iedge. 
It was suggested that the notion of ' will ' was in the llpanishadic word sankulpa 
(yam kamatp kamayote tad sankaipdd eva samuttisfaU, tena sampannah mahlyatc). 
and in the Buddhist word saddlid (cf. Majjhima-N., Ill, pp. 99-100 ; So tarn cUlam 
dahati, tath cittam adhitthdti iam cittam bhdveti, iassa fe sankhdrd ca viahdro e'evam 
bhdvild bahuUkatd tatr’ uppattiya samvattanH. Ayam *naggo, ayam patipadd iatr 
•U'ppaltiyd sarhvaUati). 
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Assuming with Mrs. Rhys Davids that Buddhism stood for a doctrine of ‘ More 
wh3’ should we pin our faith ouh' to growth of more in ‘ man in ‘ life and not 
as well to growth of more in ' wisdom in ' knowledge ' ? Would it not be more 
correct to saj"- that Buddhism in its earlier pliase and fundamental character was 
a search, for truth, for which the ‘ adventure io faith ’ was but a re(iuisite qualifi- 
cation ? 

According to ' Last words ’ in her boob. Buddhism is not ‘ fitly called philosophy ’ 
in any sense whatsoever, nor is it ' just ethics ’ ; it just dwindles into ‘ an adventure 
in faith ’ for a fancied growth of more in ' other-world life 

We may readily concede that in ' the more ’ {ititaritam) lies the keynote of 
Buddhism. An Inchan writer interprets Buddhism iu that regard thus ; ‘ As, 
on the one hand, the trend of rmiversalism in Buddha’s thought is towards increasing 
the s^nificance of all statements of truth, so, on the other hand, the trend of univer- 
salism in Buddha's religious experience is towards gaining in consciousuess from 
more to more 

Buddhism developed with the progress of time into a system of worship — 
Bhagavatism, Buddha-Bliagavatism, tliat sj'stem of rvorship w’hicli derives its 
significance from the contemplation of an assemblage or aggregate of human attain- 
ments, attributes, experiences aud excelleuces sj’mbolized by the name Buddha. 
As a system of worship, Buddhism may be shown to have all the features that are 
iu other forms of Bhagavatism, Siva or Vishnu, Jina or Christ. In so far as this 
aspect of Buddhism goes, there is uo reason why it slioukl fail to satisfy the test, 
in Max Muller ' Five broad foundations ’ of religions. 

It is Jio use quarrelling with the monk who is the preserver of tradition. He 
is incapable of discovery of a new truth. To try to push him aside is to acknowledge 
his authoritJ^ We have got to see whether we have so far rightly imagined the 
contents of Buddhism. The exposition attempted by Mrs. Rhys Davids shows 
that she has neither got hold nor made use of the keys, given keys, of the early 
tradition of Buddhism. Until that tradition is uulocked with the help of those 
keys, the matter should better he laid to rest where it is than taken as decided once 
for all, B. M. B.yRUA, 


THE NAISADHAGARITA OF SRIHARSA, translated into English with 
critical notes and extracts from unpublished commentaries and a vocabularj-, 
etc. by Principal K. K. Handiciui, M.A. (Cal., Oxon) of the Jorhat Intermediate 
College, Assam — published by Motilal Banarsi Dass of tlie Punjab Sanskrit 
Book Depot, Lahore. 

The Namdhacarita of Sriharsa is a long art poem, I would not call it an 
epic, yahadha is the latest of the Mahdkdvyas (lit. long poems) and its sweet 
diction has passed into a proverb. The line of development or decline which Sanskrit 
poetry adopted after Kdliddsa was destined, it now seems to us, to lead to Naisudha. 
Clever use of figures of speech. learned allxisions to tlie learning of the daj’, selection 
of words of mauv meanings, — such tricks usurped the place of real poetrj' and natural 
flow of language. Still it cannot be denied that the authors who wrote duiiug 
this long period of decadence also had great poets amongst them ; only they could 
not realize that what surrounded them was the ruins of culture and that the con- 
ventions that fenced them all round spelt the death of all genuine poetry. They 
accepted the conventions as insurmountable, as something sacrosanct. It would be 
wrong to forget all this in judging a poet like Sriharsa. 

Judged bv this standard, Sriharsa appears to have been gifted with real poetical 
power. Many of his ihkns contain fine poetry-. But he was also a very learned 
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man ; liis Khandanci is an attempt at proving that everj- philosophical, loositioa 
carries in it germs of its own negation : it is a veri'clilticnlt \'edautic u’ork. Si'iliarsa's 
wide learning, and wonderful coinniaud nr-er the Sanskrit language assert themselves 
at every step. The result is tliat his poem can he read and appreciated only by 
the highly educated scholar. All Sanskrit poems are meant for the select few, but 
the audience of Nufsiidlia is e\’en more limited. 

Does such a book deserve the compliment of translation into a foreign 
language? Let Mr. Haiidiqiii answer; Poetic merits apart, the chief interest of 
Naisndha lies in the fact that it is in nianj' ^vays a repositorj' of traditional learning, 
and contains literary, lerdcogiapliical and sodo-religioiis data important for the 
study of the cultural history of mediaeval India. No apology is needed for 
translating a lengthy vujhiSlidvyii, which is in some respects the tmst difficitll of the 
later Sanskrit epics We agree. W'e testify that after going through some portions 
of the translation and notes and extracts from old commentaries, we are convinced 
that the task of the Euglisli-ksiowing render of Nai^adha will be much lightened b\- 
hlr. Handiqni’s labours, which will help loetter appreciation of Srthaisa’s poetry. 

The lan.gnage of tlie translation is good, and one unacquainted witli Sanskrit 
might get some idea of the jx)eui through the translation, tliough it is true that 
frequently he rr ould feel bored. The real use of the translation would be manifest 
to those who try to read the original with or without the help of any vSanskrit 
coiunientar5-. 

The Sanskrit notes extracted from Caiidupniidita (1297 A.C.), Vidyddhara (a 
little earlier than Cdn^il), Hdnadeva (1332 A.C.), etc. are all well-selected and will 
be of real help to tlie student of Nai^adlia. 

The philosophical notes read more like researches in Indian philosophy, and 
may profitably be read even by people who are not interested in Naisadlta. It is 
very gTatifjdng to notice that these contain no careless and muddled sentences, 
sucli a.s are not very rare even in professerlly pliilosapliical writings. 

The glossary of important words is interesting, learned and accurate. It 
shows the translator’s width of reading and interest as well as his habit of careful 
work. We caunot praise this portion too highly. In order to ascertain how a 
bema fide pandita of the old school virtually unacquainted with English, would 
appreciate tiiese wmrd-notes, 1 read out and explained some of these to him. 
e.g. the notes on Tf, KTtT’f’r, etc. He appreciated the scholarship 

and widtli of learning of the translator and remarked that the translators 
labours would have been more useful, if he had given all his notes in Sa.i^krit, so 
that the alumni of tlie indigenous Sanskrit Scliook (the caluspdlhis-pdthasdlas) also 
could have been benefited by them. Moreover, people who would read ^aisadha 
(whatever be their nationality and mother-tongue), the most learned and difficult of 
all Sanskrit MakaMvyas, must he presumed to be tolerably well acquainted with 
Sanskrit, and Sanskrit notes would not be too difficult for them. There is much 
truth iu this observation. We would be vert' pleased to see an edition of the 
Naisadha with commentaries in Sanskrit, brought out under the supervision of 
Mr. Handiqui, who by his translation and notes proved liimself one of the best- 
equipped sdiolars of the land. 

Mr. Handiqui has dedicated his book to the memory of the late Mr. Anandarama 
Borooah (I.C.S.) of Assam. This Borooali was a wonderful scholar. The late 
Dr. P. K. Ray,D.Sc. (Edin. and Lond.) related the story that the then Registrar 0. 
the London Universitj’ had told him (then a student at London) tliat he (the 
Registrar) had never met with a young man, who could leam so much in such a 
short time, as Mr. Borooah. Borooah projected many important works, but i^md 
not complete any of his major works on account of his untimely death. A higher 
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Siinskrit grammar co historical principles and a comprehensive Sanskrit lexicon 
(Sanskrit to Sanskrit or Sanskrit to English) are vet desiderata. Could Mr. Handiqui 
step into Borooah’s shoes and organize the compilation of these works ? He has 
learning, leisure, capacity and love for the old language. Will he have tire will r 
"These thoughts passed into mv mind as I read Mr. Handiqui’s work, and tliesc 
I set down in writing for what the}’ are \r-orth. 

Mr. Handiqui's first work — for I take Naisadlin to be Iiis first n-ork— contains 
great promise of a brilliant future, and that future may yet give us many welcome 
volumes on Sanskrit literature, philosopliy, history and other subjects. 

VANAM.4U VED.AJJI'ATIETHA. 


K.A.ULAJIVANA-NIRNAYA AND _ SOME MINOR TEXTS OF THE 

SCHOOL OF MATSYENDRANATHA, by Prabodh Chandra Bagclii, M.A., 

D. es lettres (Paris), Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

The above book forms No. 3 of the Calcutta Sanskrit Series which is being 
priblislied under the direction of Pandit Amareswar Thakur, M.A., Ph.D. It is 
divided into four main divisions. The first of these, called Introduction, treats of 
nearly ten different matters, namely ; (I) The manuscript ; (II) The date of the 
manuscript ; (III) The author of the text — the legends about him ; (IV) Tlie 
traditions ; (V) The time and place of origin ; (VI) The school and its fundamental 
doctrines; (VII) The Yoginikaula of Matsyendranatha and t!ie Buddliist "Tantras. 
Evety one of these sections is of great importance historically. Thus under 
Section (II) where he discusses the date of the manuscripts, he criticizes no less a 
scholar than the late M.M. H. P. Sastri, and adduces some cogent grounds for 
differing from him. Similarly, what he says under Sections (HI). (IV), and (V) 
about Matsyendranatha is exceedingly interesting. His Introduction, however, 
wiiicli forms tlie first part of the book, does not consist of merely the seven sections 
xeierred to above. It also treats of Notices of MSS. relating to Ifatsyendra- 

natha wliich is exceedingly informative and (IX) Abstract of the Texts which is 
very helpful to the students of the Natlia cult. The second division of Iris book is 
entitled 'The Texts’ which includes those of (i) Kaulajuaiia-niraaya ; (2), (3) 
Ai-.ulaviratantram A. and B. ; (4) Kulauanda (tantranil ; and (5) Jnanakariku. 
Tliis is followed first by Index of Verses and lastly b}' Index of Technical Words. 

It will be seen from the above brief description of the frame-work of 
Dr. Bagchi's book that it leaves nothing to be desired. And it is very doubtful 
wiiether his guru from the Sveta-dvipa, Prof. Sylvain Levi, in spite of his intiinate 
acquaintance with Nepal, Nepalese MSS. and Inscriptions, and Nepalese Cults 
could have done this work better. Nevertheless, in the field of .scholarship there 
will for ever remain an honest difference of opinion. In the first place, the reviewer 
of this book is not ver>' certain whether Dr. Bagchi has understood the full 
significance of what the Maharashtra poet-saint Jnanadeva has said about the 
pedigree of his guru Nir-rttinatha in the Jnanesvarl, his Marathi commentary on the 
B hagavad^ta, in spite of the extract he has given on page 21 of his book. The 
pedigree given is as follows : (i) Matsyendra, (2) Goraksa, (3) Gabini, and (4) 
Nivrttinitha. As this last was a contemporary of Jnanadeva, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the names and the order of succession of the teachers 
preceding him, who, again, are only three, must be accepted as historically correct. 
Now, Jnanadeva at the end of his commentary' sa3’s that he composed it in Saka 
1212=1290 A.D., when Ramarija of the Yadu d>'iiasty was reigning. This 
Ramaraja can be no other than Ramachandra of the Yadava dynasty that ruled 
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at Deva^iri (Danlatabad). If this is the case and if we allot 25 years to a genera- 
tion, the conclusion seems almost irresistible that Matsyendranatha, the founder 
of tile cult, flourished in 1191-1215 A.D. Dr. Bagchi however is of opinion that 
Matsyendranatha probably flourished towards the beginning of tlie lotli century 
'p. 32) — a conclusion whicli, he apparently thinks, is confirmed by the fact that 
the MSS. of the Kaulajnana-niraaya was written towards the middle of tlie nth 
century (p. 5). 

Dr. Bagchi also opines that Matsyendranatlia lived ‘ in Chandradvipa which 
in the present state of our knowledge may be located in the deltaic region of Bengal 
and may be identified with the island of Sundwip ' (p. 32). But nothing is heard of 
Sundwip, so far as we know', before the advent of the Portuguese in the i6th century 
A.D. Be.sides, Buddhagupta speaks of both Chandradvipa and Sundwip, — showing 
that one was different from the other. Again, it is true that w'hile discussing about 
the location of Chandradvipa, Dr. Bagchi has brought together a mass of informa- 
tion bearing upon the subject. But he does not seem to have noted, so far as wc 
can find out, that the kingdom of the Chandra family was Chandradvipa witli its 
capital at Vikrainapura. This also may afford some clue to the identification of 
Chandradvipa where Matsyeudra flourished. 

The points noted above by way of criticism are, however, a small matter and 
do not in any manner detract front the sound scholarship or the extreme value of 
Dr. Bagchi’s book. We, however, request him to pick up a bit of Marathi so as 
to enable him to understand the standard translation of the Juauesvarl. He will 
then be in a position to compare the philosophical views embodied in this Marathi 
work with those of Kaula and throw a flood of light upon a subject about which 
we yet know almost notliing that is systematic or even consistent, nanieb’, tiie 
doctrine and philosophy of tlie Malsyeudranatha School. 

D. R. 


CANONS OF ORISSAN ARCHITECTURE, by Nirmal Kumar Bose, with 49 

illustrations, published by R. Chattcrjee, Calcutta, 1932. 

In this work an attempt has been made to classify the temples of medUeval 
Orissa wnth the help of evidence furnished by eight Orissan manuscripts relating to 
architecture in Orissa. Five of these are the different recensions of a treatise 
on architecture called Bhuvana-p’odipa and the remaining three, the copies of 
a treatise called ^ilpi-pothi or Silpa-sSstra dealing witli the erection of thatched 
huts. These manuscripts are uot very old and the Lalita-giri manuscript _ and 
that belonging to Nllakantha Maharana are definitely’ know'u to have been written 
down within the last tliirty or forty years ; yet the author rightly believes that the 
old canons about architecture as practised in medkeval Orissa have been embodied 
in these manuscripts. In the introduction the author has briefly stated that the 
classification of ancient Indian buildings has been made either on the basis of field- 
observation only or with the help of evidence recorded in certain Sanskrit treatises 
on Indian architecture or from the ssthetical point of view' or with the help of 
evidence recorded in the manuals of craftsmen. The present author has classified 
the temples of medheval Orissa according to the last point of view. 

In tlie first eight chapters, which are not important from the purely architec- 
tural point of view, an accormt of highly interesting religious, sociolc^ical, and 
astrological factors underiyung the erection of buildings, particularly temples, has 
been given. The most important and interesting portions of the book dealing vmh 
the types of temples of mediseval Orissa are found in Chapters X-XVIII. The 
author has rightly shown tlmt the mediseval temples of Orissa may be divided into 
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four main types, viz. Rekha. Bhadra, Khakhara, and Gaudiya according to tUs 
different types of the pr^ha or the pedestal, the b^a or the wall, the gandi or the 
body, and the mastaka or the crown of the temples concerned. The Rekha temple 
has to be subdivided into three divisions, viz. Navaraiha (having 9 pagas), Saptaratha 
(having 7 pagas), and pancanitka (having 5 pagas). The Navaraiha, Saptaratha, 
and Pahcaratha types of the Rekha temple have each been subdivided into a number 
of types according to the measurement of different architectural parts. In like 
manner it has been shown by the author that there are five types of the Bhadra 
temple, viz. Bhadra, Mahdbhadra, Bijaydhhadra, Keiari, zadNalinibhadra, and that 
there are tlrree types of the Khakhara temple, viz. Drdvida, Badabhi, and Kotall. 
But it should be pointed out tliat the author has not tried much to corroborate the 
evidence furnished by these manuscripts with the help of the known medireval 
temples of Orissa which he should have done. Of the examples of the Gaudiya 
tj’pe of temple there are only two late examples in Puri. In the last chapter a 
very useful dictionary of architectural terms has been added. In the two Appendices 
some known Rekha temples have been classified and the text of the Bkuvam-pradipa 
has been published. Among the defects from w'hich the book suffers we should 
particularly mention that no attention has been paid to the diacritical marks in 
the English tranriiteration of Sanskrit and Odiya terms. However tlie book is a 
\-aIuable one, and w-e wish it a wide circulation. 


Cii-^EU Ch-andra Das Gupta. 


BHATTA-CINTAMANI, a commentary on the Bhattadipika of Khandadeva 
by Vanchesvara Yajvan, alias Kut^astrin. Edited by Venkata Subba 
Sastrin with an introduction by Aryasvamin, pp, 1184-8+482. Printed at 
the Madras Law Journal Press, Mylapore, Madras. Price Rupees Six only. 
The Bhattadntamapi together with the Bhattadipilm of Khandadeva is 
published for the first time and its publication really adds a valuable treasure to 
the stock of Mimaihsa literature available In print. The IVlimamsa system of 
thought once occupied a privileged position in the field of Indian culture and its 
contributions to the various branches of study are as valuable as they are far- 
reaching. Owing to the decadence of Vedic ritualism in modern times due to various 
causes, of which the tremendous expansion of Vedanta philosophy may be counted 
as one, the practical interest in Mimaiiisa has suffered a set-back, though in Southern 
India and at Benares the sporadic performances of Vedic sacrifices tend to preserve 
it from total collapse. Although it has fallen on evil days the study of Mmamsa 
as a theoretic discipline cannot be neglected, if a full comprehension of the develop- 
ment of Indian philosophical speculations is to be acquired. Of the numerous 
authors of outstanding ability who have contributed to the development of 
Mimaihsa speculations, Khandadeva is a luminary of the first magnitude and he 
may be credited as the founder of the Navj'a hCmaihsa School. Khandadeva 
drank deep at the fountain of the new illumination which was ushered into existence 
by the school of the neo-logicians of Nadia and he imbibed the courage and self- 
confidence of the latter in tiie fullest degree. The result was that he gave a new 
orientation to bOmaihsa just as the Nadia logicians had done to Nyaya and his 
bold speculations have worked out new channels in many a place. He was a 
voluminous writer and the Bhattakaustubha is his magnum opus. The Bhattadipika 
is but an abridged edition of the former work and owing to its terseness and compact 
style it has become a difficult book. The difficulty of the book, however, tempted 
many ambitious scholars to write commentaries on it and we know of three such 
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commentaries ; vide, one fay Sainbhu Bliatta, a direct pupil of the author, the second 
by Bhaskara Raya, and the third by Vauchesvara Yaivan, our present autiior. 
Of these the coinmeutaiy by our author is fay far the best and most lielpful. It is 
noteworthy that our author is not a mere commentatOT ; though he explains the 
text in clear and transparent language and expounds the positions advocated in 
tlie text rvith all their strength, he luids courage to differ at places and does not 
hesitate to criticize the original author. Khancladeva has been unsparing in bis 
criticism of Kuinarila and Partliasarathi Mislira ; but our author’s syrapatliies 
for the aucient doctors have led him to vindicate their views with additional argu- 
ments and he has recorded his dissenting notes. The scholarship and sohrietv cf 
judgment, which are writ large in every page of the commentary, are reall.’ 
admirable. His extensive study of tlie latest developments of Narya-Nyaya 
speculations and of the whole hliinarnsa literature liave turned into a powerful 
weapon in his hands. He is bold in Ihs originality, fearless in his criticism, and 
dear and definite in liis exposition. Thme is no hesitancy, no defeatist 
mentality’, no muddled logic in Iris writing. As instances of his originality we may 
advert to his brilliant lucubrations on tlie Vyuk(wanMhik<irana, where he establishes 
the correctness and authoritativeness of the native dialects perhaps for the first 
time. His condemnation of the learning of wlcchlm languages is interesting. His 
exposition of Parisahkhyd throws a Hood of light on this knotty problem aud bis 
summing up shows the impartial judicial spirit aud detachment wliich he brings to 
bear upon disputed matters. 

A careful student will find that many obscure problems have been cleared up 
and polemics have been set at rest. Khancladeva, we have remarked before, wa’s 
the founder of tiie neev school of Mhnaihsa. He most probably belonged to Northern 
India and be has been merciless in his condemnation of the custom of marrying 
maternal uncle’s daughter wliich is prevalent in South India. The South In^au 
scholars, beginning with Madhavacarya, have been at great pains to justify this 
custom on the emdence of Vedic texts aud M.M. Anantakrishna Sastrin has come 
forward as the latest champion. In his introduction to the Bhattadipika witii 
Sarnbhubhatte’s commentary he lias endeavoured to make out that this custom 
is biglily commendable and is sanctioned by the sacred texts. His argutnents, we 
are afraid, would strike an unbiassed reader as a case of special pleading and this 
much is certain, tliat the South Indian scholars have allowed tlieii patriotic bias 
to get the better of their sense of loyalty to Kumarila and Kliandadeva. Our 
commentator too has not been able to rise superior to tliis parochial patriotism 
and in his defence he has neither been honest nor loyal to Khandadeva. Barring 
this point, the commentary of Vanchesvara Yajvau is an admirable performance 
and this edition is far superior to that of M.M. A. K. §astrin. The latter referred 
to his knowledge of this commentary', which however was not availalile to him. 
The pubheation of this volume has really removed a desideratum and a study of 
this work would greatly' facilitate the researches in the field of Mimaiiisa. It 
deserves to be prescribed as a text-book in the examinations of the Sanskrit Associa- 
tions. Another appreciable feature of this book is that it incorporates the 
Tarkapada, which is absent in M.M. Anantakrishna Gastrin's edition. The get-up, 
printing, and editing are all that can be desired.’ We wish that the list of errata 
could be dispensed with. But after all is said and done, the whole thing has been 
admirably performed and we extend a hearty welcome to this publication, which if 
studied, will_ go _a long way in resuscitating an active interest in this neglected field 
of study’, which is absolutely necessary for the re-interpretation of our ancient Indian 
culture. 


Satkaei Mookerjee. 
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VEDIC HYMNS, translated frojn tie Rig Veda with introduction and notes 
(Tie Wisdom of the East Series), by E. J. Thomas, M.A., DXitt. 

Dr. Thomas has done a great service to scholarship by publisliing this booklet 
consisting of 6i Vedic hymns freely rendered into English. In the introduction the 
author has discussed the age of the Vedas, the local colouring of the hymns, the 
theory’ of the origin of religion, the type of nature worship found in the Vedas, the 
rise of mythology, and tlie progress of monotheism. \^le tracing the diherent 
stages in the Vedas the autlior has very aptly and clearly brought out the fact 
that plurality of gods and the different powers that are deified and invoked through 
the hymns of Rig Veda came to be regarded as ' manifestations of one Ultimate 
Reality'. The book contains useful notes and at the outset of every hymn the 
author has done well by giving a brief summary for the convenience of the readers. 
The book under review will imdoubtedly be of great help to students of Rig Veda. 

Kauranjan Mueherjee. 


A Query 

I shall be glad if any reader of the Indian^ CnUiire will be pleased to infomr 
me whether any printed copy of a work called Salya Tantra exists ; and if it does, 
where it is available. I have procured an extremely interesting palnileaf MS. 
entitled ^alya Tantram from Tuluva (modern South Kanara) dealir^ exclusively 
with what may be called provisionally black art. There are forty-nine topics dealt 
with in this work which has a few lacuna here and there. Aufrecht mentions two 
copies of a work of that name, as Dr. L. D. Barnett is pleased to inform me, one of 
them b aing that noticed by RajSndralal Mitra in the latter’s Notices oj Skt. MSS., 
Vol. ATI, No. 2255. But Rajendralal's copy begins thus; Bhanuvare samadaya 
sarakosam ca sadhakah 1 niiasarsapacurnena iepayet tat prayatnatah u And it ends 
thus : Etat sarvam prayatnena kathitarn tava Bhairavi guranvitaya datavyam na 
deyam yasya kasyadt. But the version I have secured begins thus : pravatsj'ami- 
atha-deveri Salya-tantram sudurlabhain 1 sadhakanam hitarthaya sarv'esim hitaka- 
ranam 11 And it ends thus : etat sarvam prayatnena kathitarti tava-Bhamini iti 
paiava-tantram iti Salya-tantram samiptairi Om Sri-Narasirhhaya-namah. 


198/11, Tilak Road, 
Poofia, 2. 


B. A. S-vletore. 




IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 

JOURNALS 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January, 1935. 

1. The New ^aktipur Grant of Laksma^a Sena Deva and 
Geographical Divisions of Ancient Bengal by N. K. 
Bhattasali. 

It is an interesting paper and contains man5' useful 
geographical materials. 

2. New Coin Evidence from Sistan by J. Walker. 

3. On the Form of the Bhagavad^ta contained in the Kashmi- 
rian Mahabharata by F. Otto Schrader. 

In this note Dr. Schrader points out that during the 
reign of the Kashmirian king Harsa the works of Sahkara 
and his school and so the vulgate of the Gita on wliich 
Sankara's Gita-bhasya is based, began to attract the atten- 
tion of the Kashmirians. 

Bulletin oj the School oj Oriental Studies, London Institution, Vol. 

vn, pt. 3 - 

1. The Four Classes of Urdu Verbs by T. G. Bailey. 

2. Iranian Words in the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese 
Turkestan by T. Burrow. 

3. Beitrage zu einer Milindapanha Bibliographic by S. Behrsing. 

It is a bibliography of books dealing uith Milinda-panho, 
an important non-canonical Pali book. 

4. Burmese Dedicatory Inscription of A.D. 1683 by J. A. 
Stewart. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, December, 1934. 

1. A Hittite Text on the Duties of Priests and Temple 
Servants by E. H. Sturtevant. 

In this paper the author gives a composite transhterated 
text with complete critical apparatus, and with such sup- 
plements as he can suggest. It is an interesting text and 
ably edited with EngliSi translations and notes. 

2. On Bhagavad^ta, X, 30 by M. Wintemitz. 

The Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, Vol. VIl, 
pt. II, November, 1934. 

I. Europeans in the United Provinces — 1580 to 1800 by Sir 
Edward Blunt, Kt. 
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In this paper the author has given a brief history of the 
Europeans in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh during 
the period mentioned above. It is very informative, 
instructive and interesting. 

2. The Malavas in Ancient India by Bimala Churn Uaw. 

This paper gives a connected and systematic account of 
the M^avas who played an important part in the history 
of Ancient India. A geographical picture of the place 
occupied by the Malavas can be drawn from this useful 
paper. 

3. The Revolt of Tilokchaiid of Bardwan 1760 — An Episode in 
the relations between the East India Company and local 
Chieftains of Bengal by S. N. Das Gupta. 

4. The Significance of the term ' Nirgrantha ’ by Kamta 
Prasad Jain. 

5. Democratic Procedme in Ancient India by Radha Kumud 
Mookerjee. , 

The topic has been very ably treated by the author in 
this useful paper. 

6. Important Sculptures added to the Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow, durir^ the last decade by Rai Bahadm' Prayag 
Dayal. 

Tliis illustrated paper describes six sculptures belonging 
to different cults, two are Jain, two Buddhist and two 
Bralimanical. 

Bulletin de l’£cole Fran^aise d’ Extreme-Oyient, Tome XXXIll — 1933, 
Fasc. I. 

1. Le Mariage de Draupadi par P. V. van Stein Callenfels. 

According to some scholars, Bas-relief B. 214 of Ahkor 
Vkt represents the Ramayanic scene of Dhanurbhanga at 
the time of Sita’s marriage, while others take it to repre- 
sent the Mahabharata story of Laksyabhedha that took 
place during Draupadi's svayambara. The latter view has 
been supported here with additional proofs from Javanese 
and Malayan traditions regarding the marriage of Draupadi. 

2. Les Rois Sailendra de Suvarnadmpa par R. C. Majumdar 

(translated from English by Mile G. Naudin). 

The author has given an account of the ^ilendra dynasty 
that ruled (C. 8th-iith Cent. A.D.) over Java, Sumatra 
and the Malay Peninsula. He think s that the Sailendra 
power first flourished in Java, and suggests that the dynasty 
originally belonged to Kalihga and extended their power 
in the faf East from Lower Burma and the Malay Peninsula. 
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3. Aakor V^t, Temple on Tombeau ? par. G. Ccedes. 

4, Cultes indiens et indigenes an Champa par P. Mus. 

The ]japer deals with the question of Indian influence 
on the culture of Campa, The author thinks that Hinduism 
is a combination of the local culture of native Pre-Aryans 
and the culture of the Indo-Aryans. He shows how' the 
local religion of Campa has assimilated Hinduism and how 
Indian deities, originated from Natural phenomena, have 
undergone modifications in the Far East. He also deals 
with the cult of Kilt and linga in Campa and with the 
reversion of Indian influence in that country. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XX, Part II, 

1934- 

1. Yajnopavita or ' The Sacred Thread ' by A. S, Altekar. 

The paper gives a history of the practice of wearing 
Yajnopavita from early times. 

2. Baudh Undated Grant of Ranabhanjadeva by A. C. 
Banerji. 

3. So-called Tribal Coinages of Northern India by A. C. 
Banerji. 

The paper deals with the history and coin-types of twelve 
North Indian tribes many of which had a democratic form 
of government. He suggests some corrections in the des- 
cription of certain, types of tribal coins given by previous 
numismatists. He has also discussed the significance of 
nine symbols found on ancient Indian coins. 

4. A Contemporary record of Sivaji’s Birth by Dasaratha 
Sharma. 

Mr. Sharma has published a horoscope of ^ivaji found 
in a manuscript in the Bikaner Fort Library. According to 
this horoscope Sivaji was born in ‘ Samvat 1686 varse 
Phdguna vadi 3 bhrgau rdirigata'ghatl i pala r saviaye 
sirnhalagnodaye ' . 

Ostasiatische ZeitscJirift, Neue Foige 10. Heft 5, Septemher-October , 
1934 - 

A Group of early Cola Bronzes by Ajit Ghose. 

The author describes the artistic peculiarity of four Cola 
bronze images — two of Visnu, one of Rukmini (Laksmi ?) 
and one of Laksmi. He places the date of the images 
between A.D. 875 and 1032 and suggests that they may be 
the earliest specimen of bronze images in Southern India. 
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Journal of Orimtal Research, Vol. VIII, Pari IV, October-December, 
1934 - 

1. Antiquity and Evolution of Art in India by C. Sivarama- 
murti. 

2. Foreign trade under the Kakattyas by K. A. Nilkantba 
Sastri. 

Tbe paper deals with the foreign trade of the Andhra 
country under the KaEatiya Idng Ganapati and his brilliant 
daughter, Queen Rudrainba. 

3. Bahurupamisra's Commentary on the Dasarui>aka by V, 
Raghavan. 

The author gives an exhaustive account of the commen- 
tary of Mahamaliopadhyaya Bahurupamisra on the Dasa- 
rupaka by Dbananjaya. 

4. Five stages of Pre-Vedic Detenninative-Compound-Accen- 
tuation as surmised by the Historic survivals of their 
Representatives in Sanskrit by C. R. Sankaran. 

5. Suktaslokah by C. Kunhan Raja. 

6. Subhuticandra’s Commentary on the Amarakosa by T. R. 
Gntamani. 

Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. Ill, Part III, November, 

1934- 

I. Sirasamgi Inscription of Grame^vaia Temple by K. G. 
Kundangar. 

Mr, Kundangar has edited a big Kannada inscription 
dated in the eleventh year of Calukya JagadekamaUa’s 
reign. The date of the epigraph is either January 2, 1030. 
01 December 29, 1029. 


Man in India, Vol. XIV, Nos. 3 and 4, July-December, 1934. 

1. Anthropological Notes on some West Bengal Castes by 
Bhupendra Nath Datta. 

The subject matter of the paper is a comparative anthro- 
pological study of some twenty-four different castes of 
West Bengal. 

2. The Malers of the Rajmahal Hilk by Sasanka Sarkar. 

3. Caste, _ Race and Religion in India by Sarat Chandra Roy. 

This paper gives a general survey of the existing theories 
about the classification of Indian races. 
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The Asiatic Review, January, 1935. 

I. Indian Culture Origins by Stanely Rice. 

The author suggests tiiat the caste was originally a pre- 
Aryan social sj'stem which was later introduced into the 
Aryan society. 

Quarterly Journal oj the Mythic Society, Vol. XXV, July ani October, 
1934 : January, 1935. 

1. Name of the God Visnu and the Krsna-hegeud by Prof- 
Jean Przylusld (translated from French by L- V. Ranga- 
swami Aiyar). 

The autlior tries to prove, on philological grounds, that 
Visnu was originally a non-Aryan deity. 

2. Jainism in Kongu Nadu by C. M. Ramchaudram Chettiar. 

3. Tabo - among the Primitive Tribes of Travancore by 
L. A. Krishna Iyer. 

4. The Yaudheyas of Ancient India by Dr. Bimala Churn 
Law. 

Here is an account of the Yaudheyas who were one of 
the most famous of ancient Indian tribes. Dr. Law shows 
that they were a republican tribe at the age of Panini and 
survived as late as the time of the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta. 

5. Shah Jehan’s Embassy to China, 1656 A.D. by C. S. K. 
Rao Saliib. 

It is noticed that an ambassador of the Great Mughal 
sent to the court of the Chinese Emperor in 1656 A.D. has 
been mentioned in the works of a Dutch traveller named 
Nieuhoff who went to china as an emba^y of the Dutch 
East India Company. 

6. The Authors of the Holy Canon of Tamil Saivism by T. G. 
Aravamuthan. 

7. Architecture in the Gaiiga Period by M. V. Krishna Rao. 

The author has discussed the origin and development 
of the Gahga architecture in Mysore. 

Journal and Proceedings oJ the Asiatic Society oJ Bengal [New Series), 
Vol. XXX. 1934, No. I. 

I. Kitab al-As^iya’ of ad-Daxaqutni by S. Wajahat Husain. 

Mr. Husain has critically edited the Kitab al-Askhiya’ 
which is a unique treatise on Hadith by the eminent 
traditionist, ad-Daraqutni of Baghdad. 
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Calcutta Review, February, 1935. 

1. Hindu Society in Java and Bali by Rames Chandra 
Majumdar. 

The paper deals witli the existence of caste-system and 
the Sati and other Hindu practices in Bali and their traces 
in Java. 

2. Indo-European Origin of Sanslcrit by Batakrishna Ghosh, 

According to the author the Indo-European origin of 
Sanskrit is mnnistakable from whichever point of view it 
ma}'- be considered. 

3. An All-India Notation for Indian Music b^’ C. Subrahmanya. 

Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 4, December, 1934. 

1. History of the Gurjara country (Early Mediasval period) 
by D. C. Ganguli. 

2. The Durrani Menace and the British North-West Frontier 
Problem in the Eighteenth Centruy by Narendra Kumar 
Sinha. 

3. Rebellion of Shah Jahan and his Career in Bengal by 
Sudhindra Nath Bhattacliar>'ya. 

4. Two New Varieties of Old Indian Coins by Jitendra Nath 
Banerjea. 

The author describes two interesting copper coins — one 
square and the other round — and the fet is approximately 
ascribed to about the 1st centur}'’ B.C. Mr. Banerjea assigns 
the first coin to Avanti and the second to Mathura. 
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